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PREFACE. 


IN"  offering  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Gohpek- 
DI0D3   IsTKODUCnOR   TO  THE   StDDT   OF  THE   BiBLB"  it 

is  proper  to  state  the  purpose  and  plan  on  which  it  w&a 
first  compiled,  and  to  explain  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  preaent.i^^r;-.!,,'-..- 


It  was  in  1827  that^e  bcfqk'^rst.^peared.  Mr.  Home's 
large  work,  "  An  In^&j^^'^'^tbe  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  lKlfyVS«4^tiire8,"  had  then  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  had  attained  a  high  place  ia 
public  estimation.  But  there  were  many  students  to  whom 
the  mastery  of  four  thick  octavo  volumes  was  not  a  practic- 
able task.  By  these  a  compendium  or  condensed  view  of 
the  topics  elsewhere  more  copiously  treated  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  welcomed.  And  there  were  also  many  with  the 
'larger  work  in  their  hands  to  whom  an  analysis  of  it  would 
be  useful.  Mr,  Home,  therefore,  was  induced  to  compile  a 
small  volume  which  might  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  general 
readers,  as  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  study  of  the  bible, 
and  which  might  also  be  preparatory  to  the  greater  work. 
He  comprised  in  it,  I.  A  summary  of  the  evidences  of  the 
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authenticity,  genuineness,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  refuting  the  most  plausible  objections 
of  modem  infidels ;  11.  An  outline  of  the  literary  history, 
criticism,  and  interpretation  of  the  bible ;  III.  A  compen- 
dium of  biblical  geography  and  antiquities ;  and  IV.  In- 
troductory prefaces  to  the  several  books  of  Scripture.  The 
order  of  the  larger  Introduction  was  for  the  most  part 
followed ;  those  subjects  only  being  altogether  omitted 
which  either  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  would 
have  been  unsuited  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
volume  was  furnished  with  maps,  and  tables,  and  indices ; 
and  in  putting  it  forth  the  author  expressed  his  trust  that 
it  would  contribute,  "with  the  divine  blessing  on  his 
labours^  to  facilitate  the  devout  and  attentive  reading  of 
*the  Holy  Scriptiu-es,  which  dUmA  are  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  thrmigh  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.'" 

Circumstanoes  necessitated  haste  in  the  original  compi- 
lation. But  firesh  impressions  were  successively  called  for ; 
and  various  corrections  and  improvements  were  made. 
After  the  t^pearance  of  the  last  edition  of  the  greater 
work,  it  was,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  the  smaller 
volume  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  In  imdertaking 
this  revision  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  as  exactly  as 
I  could  the  author's  original  purpose.  I  have  placed 
before  me  the  large  work :  I  have  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  its  order:  I  have  desired  to  produce  a  book  which 
should  be  fairly  an  analysis  of  that  and  an  introduction 
to  it.  I  have  therefore  largely  retained  Mr.  Home's  own 
words,  with  necessary  corrections :  still  I  have  had  to  re- 


write  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume ;  and,  aa  it  was 
always  intended  to  be  complete  in  iteelf,  I  hare  eodea- 
vonred,  by  an  occasional  greater  fulness  of  dettul,  to  reUeve 
it  from  ihe  appearance  of  a  mere  dry  list  or  catalogue  of 
matters.  In  accordance  with  this  view  I  have  not  thought 
myself  precluded  from  introducing  an  argument  or  illoB- 
tration,  when  I  deemed  it  suitable,  even  though  it  had  not 
found  a  place  in  the  lai^er  work.  I  am  gratified  in 
knowing  that  these  additions  had  ilr.  Home's  full  ap- 
proval.  He  read  the  earlier  sheets,  and  communicated 
freely  to  me  bis  judgment  upon  them.  Of  course,  to  make 
additions  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  book,  it  was 
necessary  to  condense,  and  to  omit  some  of  the  matter 
heretofore  contained  in  it.  Instead  of  the  very  long  list  of 
books  recommended  to  students,  I  have  thought  the  notice 
of  a  few  sufficient.  They  are  such  as  will  abundantly  supply 
the  most  pressing  want«  of  the  scholar ;  and  aa  he  advances 
in  his  course  of  reading  he  will  readily  find  elsewhere  what 
works  are,  additionally,  necessary  for  him.  I  have  also 
been  obliged  to  leave  out  the  examination  questions.  They 
filled  between  thirty  and  forty  pages;  and,  though  th^ 
were  undoubtedly  of  value,  yet  a  teacher  will  generally 
choose  to  ibrm  his  own  questionB,  instead  of  adhering  to  one 
stated  list,  and  an  earnest  learner  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  devising  means  to  test  his  knowledge  of  a  subject.  I 
may  state  that  these  omismons  were  made  with  Mr.  Home's 
concurrence. 

I  have  felt  the  great  difficulty  of  compressing  topics  of 
so  much  importance  into  a  small  volume.  Even  in  the 
larger  work  but  a  few  pages,  very  frequently,  could  be 
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allowed  for  an  investigation  which  might  well  have  de- 
manded an  extended  space.  Here,  therefore,  fisM^ts  can  be 
stated  only  in  the  very  briefest  way.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  book  will  be  found  serviceable  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  especially  designed,  and  that  the  student  who  uses  it 
will  not,  when  he  advances  to  other  treatises,  have  the 
mortification  of  discovering  that  he  has  things  to  unlearn. 
The  information  contained,  if  concise,  will,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  be  found  generally  accurate. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Home  is  now  no  more.  He  died 
while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press.  It 
would  not  be  becoming  if  I  allowed  them  to  meet  the 
public  eye  without  some  notice  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  original  author.  I  therefore  add  a  few  particulars, 
culled  mainly  from  a  sketch  which  has  appeared  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

Thomas  Hartwell  Horne  was  born  Oct.  20, 1780.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  in  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  he  rose  to  be  a  deputy  Grecian.  He  was 
admitted  into  that  noble  institution  in  1789  and  quitted  it 
Oct  21, 1795,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  early  life  was  one 
course  of  manly  efforts  to  maintain  an  honourable  inde- 
pendence. He  was  an  orphan,  not  in  robust  health,  with 
brothers  and  sisters  looking  to  him  for  help.  His  mind  was 
soon  directed  towards  literature.  A  casual  gift  enabled  him 
to,  procure  the  necessary  materials ;  and  he  employed  him- 
self in  copying,  turning  always  his  earnings  to  good  ac- 
count. From  1796  to  1806  he  was  engaged  as  a  barrister's 
clerk.      From   1806   to   1809   he  was  secretary  to  the 


late  Joseph  Sdtterworth,  M.P. ;  and  from  the  hut-named 
year  to  1823  sub-Jibrarian  to  the  Surrey  Institution. 
Shortly  after  this  establishment  was  diasolved  Mr.  Home 
vas  appointed  (in  1824)  to  a  eimiUr  post  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  he  retired  in  1860,  being  the  senior 
assistant-librarian  in  the  department  of  printed  books. 

Mr.  Home  was  from  early  youth  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter. It  was  not,  however,  without  a  mental  struggle 
that  he  was  enabled  to  grasp  divine  truth.  The  writings 
of  inMela  fell  in  his  way  and  perplexed  him :  the  snares  of 
Bomish  doctrine  were  spread  before  him.  But  in  the  year 
1801  he  was  led  to  the  full  perception  of  the  gospel  reve- 
lation. Nor  was  he  satisfied  to  be  coldly  orthodox ;  he  had 
now  learned  to  believe  in  and  love  Christ  as  his  Saviour, 
and  Christ's  example  he  desired  henceforth  to  follow  by  a 
consistent  life  and  conversation. 

He  became  early  an  author.  It  woul<l  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  here  all  the  books  he  produced.  They  were  on 
various  subjects,  and  amounted  to  not  less  than  fifty  sepa- 
rate works.  But  bis  mind  was  specially  set  upon  theolo- 
gical knowledge.  And,  having  in  bis  own  reading  felt  the 
want  of  some  English  treatise  on  bible  criticism  and  bible 
interpretation,  be  set  himself  to  prepare  one  for  other 
students.  And  this  was  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Originally 
published  in  1818,  in  three  volumes  8vo.,  he  saw  it  pas« 
through  ten  editions  in  England,  being  from  time  to  time 
enlarged ;  while  in  America  and  elsewhere  it  had  a  great 
circulation,  and  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  standard  value. 
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The  late  venerated  primate  (Dr.  Howley)  wbs  alive  to  its 
merits,  and,  being  then  bishop  of  London,  ordained  Mr. 
Home  in  1819  to  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  and,  subsequently  (in  1833)  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  with  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
Lombard  Street  Mr.  Home  was  also  in  1831  made 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  It  may  be  added  that  he  had 
become  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
proceeded  B.D.  in  1829,  and  that  he  received  the  diploma 
of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Little  more  can  be  here  said.  He  was  affectionately 
anxious  for  the  best  interests  of  his  parishioners,  who  well 
appreciated  his  labours  among  them.  His  friends  honour 
and  revere  his  memory ;  and  his  singularly-blameless 
Christian  character  secured  the  respect  of  all  to  whom 
he  was  personally  known.  He  entered  his  eternal  rest 
Jan.  27,  1862.  May  he,  though  dead,  still  continue  to 
speak,  in  his  various  works,  to  God's  glory. 


J.  AYRE. 


Hampstead: 
April  1862. 
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Page  93,  last  line  but  2  of  notes, ybr  his  read  the. 

144,  line  3  from  bottom.  The  first  complete  edition  of  Luther's  Tersion 
of  the  bible  was  printed  in  1534.  It  had  previously  been  put  out  in 
successiTe  portions. 

263,  line  2.  Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book)  speaks  of  the 
J3rdan  as  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Probably  the  width  varies 
at  different  times. 

339,  line  2.  By  *^  wilfully  "  must  not  be  understood  that  sinning  "  pre- 
sumptuously "  or  with  "an  high  hand  "(Numb.  xv.  30),  for  which 
no  atonement  was  prescribed. 

391,  line  6  from  bottom.  Many  transactions  recorded  in  Numbers 
were  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt. 
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OF  THE  HOLT  SCBJFXnBES. 


CHAPTER  L 

OH    THE    P03SIBILITT,    FROKABILITT,    AHD    HECESSITT    OF    i 


I.  Bevelatioh  may  be  defined  as  a  diBcovery  made  by  God  to 
man  of  himself  or  of  Ua  will,  over  and  above  wbat  he  has  made 
known  by  the  light  of  oatare,  or  the  power  of  hiunaa  reason. 

II.  That  a  dirine  rerelation  is  possible  cannot  be  consjatentlj 
denied  by  one  who  belierea  tbe  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power.  He,  who  built  the  frame  of  man,  and 
breathed  into  bim  alivtng  boiiI,  must  surely  have  means  of  com- 
mtmjcating  at  his  pleasure  with  the  beings  be  has  formed.  Oiir 
inabilily  to  explain  how  ideas  originate,  or  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  Almighty,  while  denying  bitn  Buch  a  power, 
would  be  a  plain  (Mtntradiction.  And,  if  God  can  act  upon  the 
mind,  he  can  certainly  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  those 
to  whom  he  makes  a  revelation  that  it  really  proceeds  from 

nL  That  Btich  a  revelation  is  pivbablt  toVova  from  the  &ct 
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that  God  is  a  great  King,  ruling  the  universe  which  he  has 
formed.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should  communicate 
his  will  to  his  creatures:  else  how  could  they  pay  him  the 
reverent  obedience  that  is  due  to  him  ?  The  general  sense  of  man- 
kind acknowledges  this ;  so  that  even  pretended  revelations  have 
continually  found  credit.  Nor  has  it  been  merely  the  vulgar  who 
have  thus  evinced  their  expectation  of  some  communications  from 
the  Deity:  the  wisest  philosophers  have  e-xpressed  themselves 
sensible  that  there  were  matters  on  which  divine  light  was 
desirable,  and  stated  their  belief  that  at  some  time  or  other  Grod 
would  vouchsafe  to  dispel  the  dark  clouds  in  which  they  felt  they 
were  involved. 

rV.  We  may  go  farther,  and  may  maintain  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation.  That  without  it  things  of  Uie  highest  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  man  could  not  be  discovered,  is  proved  by  the  past 
history  of  the  world.  The  ancient  sages  had  endless  differences 
and  perplexities ;  nor  did  their  acuteness  ever  lead  them  to  any 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  worship  of  God,  to  any  rational 
theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  to  a  satis&ctoiy  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil,  and  for  that  wide-spread  depravity 
which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  exists  among  mankind.  They  conse- 
quently knew  nothing  of  the  way  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man,  or  of  divine  grace  needful  towards  the 
attainment  of  virtue  and  perseverance  in  it.  Their  notions  of  the 
supreme  felicity  of  man  were  dark  and  confused  :  they  had  but  a 
vague  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  while  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  they  had  no  conception ;  and  their  ideas  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pimishments  were  unsettled  and 
profitless. 

Hence  the  principles  that  were  inculcated  and  the  practice 
that  followed  were  imperfect  and  corrupt.  Some  teachers  did  not 
hesitate  to  propound  immoral  doctrines.  Pride  and  the  love  of 
popular  applause  were  considered  the  most  conmiendablc  motives 
of  action :  cruelty  and  injustice  were  shamelessly  committed ; 
and  vices  of  the  worst  kind,  imrebuked,  infected  society.  And, 
though  there  were  men  of  honour  and  patriotism  who  were  re- 
garded as  patterns,  yet  the  gentler  virtues  were  unknown  or 
stigmatized.     Occasionally  a  few  philosophers  appeared,  whose 
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TunTiiiiB  irere  of  a  better  cast ;  but  eren  their  instructiona  were 
deJectire,  and  their  influence  was  Eonall  for  the  reformation  of  the 
world. 

The  state  of  pagan  nations  to  the  present  day  sufficiently 
corroborates  what  has  been  already  said.  Their  idolatry  is  gross, 
their  habits  flagitious.  And,  even  where  a  degree  of  ciTilisation, 
as  in  India  and  China,  has  been  attained,  still  the  morals  of  ths 
people  are  most  degraded. 

T.  It  is,  consequently,  rain  to  B^:ae  that  philosophy  and  right 
reason  are  sufficient  to  establish  truth,  and  to  instract  men  in 
their  dn^.  Facts  prove  that  they  have  miserably  fiuled.  So 
that,  even  if  it  were  granted  that  the  corruption  of  the  heathen 
moat  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  reason, 
but  to  the  non-improvement  of  it,  it  would  still  be  clear  that  some 
higher  aid  was  needed  in  order  to  guide  and  enforce  the  conclu- 
sions of  reason.  And  the  feebleness  of  philosophy  is  best  seen  by 
contrast.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  docOinea  of  Christ  have 
exercised  a  &r  more  powerful  influence  upon  tiie  world  than  all 
the  reaaoningBof  mere  philosophers.  "  While  human  philosophy 
was  never  able  to  abolish  idolatry  in  a  single  village,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  overthrew  it  in  a  great  part  (and  that 
the  most  enlightened)  of  the  world,"  • 

Besides,  the  opposers  of  revelation  demand  too  mnch.  They 
have  attained  to  certain  truths,  and  they  say  that  they  have  de- 
duced them  irom  reason  alone.  They  forget  that  they  are  living 
with  Christiani^  around  them,  and  that  they  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  that  which  they  disavow.  Their  perceptions  have  been 
thereby  sharpened,  their  investigations  guided.  It  is  one  thing 
to  perceive  that  rules  of  life  when  laid  beforo  ua  are  agreeable  to 
reason ;  it  is  quite  another  to  discover  them  by  reason  only. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  help  thus  derived  from  revelation,  the 
speculations  of  modem  deists  present  glaring  contradictions. 
Their  ethical  precepts,  too,  are  in  many  instances  subversive  of 
morality.  So  that,  when  their  principles  have  had  the  &irest 
opportunity  of  development,  as  in  the  French  revolution,  instead 
of  promoting  peace  and  philanthropy,  they  led  to  the  wildest 

■  Bobert  HsU.  "Uodem  Infldeli^  Coiuideret]," 
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excesses  of  cruelty  and  vice.  If,  therefore,  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  desirable,  if  a  restoration  of  man's  right 
attitude  to>vards  his  Creator  is  to  be  attained,  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  his  fellow-creatures  to  be  rightly  adjusted, 
some  conmiunication  from  God  is  necessary ;  and,  if  no  such 
communication  had  heretofore  been  made,  &cts  would  prove  it 
to  be  necessary  now, 

VI.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  such  a  revelation  could  be 
made.  Would  it  be  a  single  message,  or  a  course  of  teaching  ? 
Would  it  come  to  all  indifferently,  or  be  confided  to  some  for  ^e 
benefit  of  the  race  ?  God^s  ordinary  actings  are  progressive :  hence 
we  might  expect  that  he  would  conmiunicate  with  his  creatures, 
not  by  one  act  of  revelation,  but  by  a  process  carried  on,  in 
which  there  would  be  just  as  much  direct  interference  as  was 
needed,  to  have  its  effect  wrought  out  according  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  human  life.  It  would  be  developed  along  widi 
the  world's  history :  it  would  be  always  in  a  form  related  to  its 
time,  and  with  a  clear  point  of  connection  between  itself  and  the 
mental  condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  sent.  And,  as  men  are 
dealt  with,  not  as  machines,  but  as  reasonable  beings,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  an  immediate  influence  on  every  individual  mind  ; 
for  then  the  supernatural  interposition  must  be  continuous,  and 
out  of  due  proportion :  the  freedom  of  men's  wills  would  have 
been  restrained;  and  opportunities  for  imposture  would  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  It  is  far  more  consonant  with  Grod's  general 
dealings  tiiat  to  certain  chosen  persons  he  should  fi-om  time  to 
time  entrust  suitable  communications,  authenticated  by  sure 
credentials,  and  should  give  it  in  chaise  to  them  to  make  the 
divine  will  generally  known.  These  communications  would  come 
only  when  absolutely  demanded,  but  always  tvhen  they  were  de- 
manded, and  would  shape  themselves,  according  to  Grod's  wise 
purpose,  like  the  various  touches  which  go  to  compose  a  perfect 
picture,  into  that  completed  form  which  they  must  necessarily 
one  day  take,  and  which  should  teach  all  that  was  requisite  to  be 
taught  for  the  recovery  of  man  firom  the  state  into  which,  by 
transgression,  he  had  fallen.  And  what  was  thus  communicated 
would  naturally  be  preserved  in  writing.  Oral  tradition  might 
be  sufficient  while  the  lives  of  men  were  long,  and  while  the  be- 
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ginnii^  only  of  die  procesa  were  manifested  in  few  and  simple 
promises &Dd  precepts;  but,  when  God's  communication,  enlarging 
as  his  wisdom  prompted,  grew  into  a  system  of  doctrine  and 
morals,  it  needed  some  more  fixed  embodiment.  Indeed,  when 
letters  were  once  known,  mere  oral  tradition  would  of  courae  give 
place.  And  surel}',  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  the 
matter  to  be  delivered,  the  varietj  of  the  Bubjecta  to  be  treated 
of,  and  remember  that  the  institutions,  if  God  deigned  to  give 
any)  would  be  not  ibr  a  single  nation,  but  for  the  world,  we  see 
additional  arguments  for  a  written  record  of  revelation.  So  that, 
when  we  find  a  book  actually  existing,  which  claims  to  make 
known  God's  will  to  man,  we  find  only  what  reason  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  and  may  well  proceed  to  enquire  whether  &e  claims 
of  such  a  book  can  be  substantiated, — that  is,  whether  the  bible 
(coroprinng  the  Old  and  New  Testaments)  is  to  be  received  aa 
really  what  it  is  asserted  to  be — the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  n. 

an  THE  OEHUIHEKEaS  JlND  AUTHEHTICnr  OF  THE  0 


Teere  are  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  proceaa  of  enqniry  which  has 
just  been  indicated. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  investigate  the  genuineness  and  the 
authentici^  of  the  bible.  A  book  is  said  to  be  r/enuine  when  it 
is  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  production  of  the  writer 
whose  name  it  bears,  prodnced  under  the  circumstances  it  de- 
cribes,  and  in  the  age  to  which  it  lays  claim.  A  book  is  authentic 
when  it  relates  mattera  of  iact.  It  is  manifest  that  genuineness 
and  authenticity  are  not  inseparable.  A  work  may  be  genuine, 
and  yet  its  contents  may  not  be  actually  true :  or  it  may  be 
authentic,  and  yet  not  entitled  to  the  name  or  date  itpretenda  to. 
We  claim  both  these  qualifications  for  the  Scriptures  :  they  are 
the  ancient  productions  they  profess  to  be,  and  they  contain  a 
truthful  and  authentic  record.  The  proof  of  this  is  two-fold, 
depending  (1)  upon  historical  testimony  or  external  evidence,  (2) 
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upon  internal  evidence  supplied  by  an  examination  of  the  books 
themselves. 


Section  I.— The  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  authority  of  a  book  may  be  established  by  the  force  of 
direct  testimony.  If  this  can  be  traced  up  in  a  chain  from  our- 
selves to  those  who  lived  when  the  book  appeared,  and  who  had 
therefore  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  the  presumption  in 
its  favoiu:  must  be  admitted  to  be  strong.  And  the  testimony,  as 
we  shall  see,  ascends  to  a  time  when  books  were  few,  when  fraud 
was  consequently  less  easy.  It  is  a  testimony,  too,  fumiahed  by 
those  upon  whom  the  Old  Testament  continually  pronounced 
censure,  and  who  might  therefore  be  supposed  glad  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  it,  if  it  really  could  be  discredited.  And,  as  a  proof 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  likely  to  be  passed  over,  there 
was  a  body  of  men,  a  tribe,  set  apart  for  the  sacred  agrvices  which 
the  book  prescribed,  whose  duty  it  peculiarly  was  to  preserve  and 
study  it. 

Now  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Manuscripts  are  still  existing  which 
show  us  that  this  book  was  in  existence  centuries  ago.  The 
oldest  Hebrew  MS.  (one  containing  the  Pentateuch)  is  assigned  to 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  The  testimony  of  versions  will 
carry  us  much  farther.  The  Greek  translations  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centiuy, 
and  the  old  Latin  perhaps  still  earlier.  Fragments  alone  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  still  possess  the  Peshito  Syriac 
version,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  The 
witnesses  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  of  that  date.  Josephus,  too,  about  the  same  period, 
particularly  gives  the  nimiber  and  names  of  the  sacred  books, 
assigning  none  to  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  New  Testament  itself  affords  explicit  evidence 
to  the  Old,  192  passages  of  the  cider  record  being  cited — some 
of  them  repeatedly — therein ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
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doubt  tliat  the  Jews  ofthatdaj  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Scripture,  even  tLongh  it  recorded  the  evil  deeds  of  their 
Jbre&tbers,  and  waa  filled  witli  wiiminga  against  their  own  sins. 
There  is  jet  earlier  witness.  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
called  EccleaiastiuuB,  who  lived  about  180  b.c.,  makes  repeated 
references  to  Old  Testament  history ;  while  his  gtandaoo,  perhaps 
but  &Sy  yean  later,  in  one  of  the  prologues  prefixed  to  Eccledas- 
ticuB,  mentioDs  the  well-known  three-fold  division,  "  the  law,  the 
pro|^els,  and  the  rest  of  the  books."  Earlier  still  is  the  Greek 
translation  called  the  Septuagint.  Jt  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Alexandria,  and,  though  not  made  all  at  once,  was 
probably  begun  about  285  B.C.  The  witness  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  might  aleo  be  appealed  to.  And,  besides,  the  writers 
cf  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  itself  often  refer  to  those 
who  preceded  them  (e.  g.  Ezra  i.  1,  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  12, 
xxix.  10;  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  with  Micah  iii.  12);  so  that  there  is 
proof  on  proof,  ascending  from  our  own  times  to  the  earliest 
period,  of  the  existence  of  this  book  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same 
in  substance  and  in  the  reverent  estimation  in  which  it  was  held. 
It  ma^  be  ^irly  said  that  the  mass  of  esteraal  evidence  for  the 
Old  Testament  is  far  greater  than  can  be  produced  in  favour  of 
aqyandent  secular  book. 

The  same  kind  of  proof  applies  to  the  canonicitjb  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Not  only  did  it  exist,  but  it  was  regarded,  apart 
from  and  above  all  other  books,  as  peculiarly  the  word  of  God. 
The  church  performed  her  oflSce  of  "  a  keeper  and  a  witness  of 
holy  writ;"  and,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  which  is 
no  doubt  substantially  true,  a  body  of  men,  called  the  Great 
Synagogue,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  collected  the  various 
books,  which  were  the  inspired  oiacles,  and  thus  finally  settled  or 
closed  the  canon.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  dtat  the  idea 
was  then  first  conceived.  It  had  ever  esiated  through  all  the 
time  when  God  communicated  with  man :  it  ran  through  the 
whole  of  Hebrew  literature,  drawing  a  line  betwixt  the  various 
productions  of  their  writers,  so  that  Solomon's  treatise  on  natural 
history,  for  example,  was  always  distinguished  from  his  divinely- 
inspired  Proverbs ;  and  the  historic  era  of  the  cloMng,  as  it  ia 
called,  of  the  canon  marks  simply  the  point  when  the  fiithers  of 
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Israel  were  satisfied  that  the  sacred  stream,  even  though  in  a 
future  age  it  might  flow  forth  afresh,  was  now  interrupted.* 

n.  Internal  evidence  is  supplied  b j  an  examination  of  the  books 
themselves.  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing  presented 
bj  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish  an  argument  £)r  their 
authority  of  considerable  weight.  They  are  written»  with  trifling 
exceptions,  in  Hebrew.  But  Hebrew,  it  is  admitted  an  all 
hands,  ceased  to  be  the  living  speech  of  the  Jews  shortly  a[fl;er  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Forgery,  however,  in  a  language  no  longer 
vernacular  can  hardly  be  attempted  with  success.  Besides,  the 
diflferent  books  exhibit  diversities  of  expression,  archaic  forms 
appearing  in  those  which  claim  to  be  the  earliest,  progress  being 
visible  from  the  ruder  and  more  simple  to  the  more  refined  and 
complicated  modes  of  speech,  and  then  decay  manifesting  itself 
in  the  intermixture  of  barbarisms  and  foreign  words ;  so  that  it 
is  clear  that  no  impostor,  or  set  of  impostors,  coxdd  have  in  later 
times  simidated  such  a  natural  process,  and  also  that,  while  no 
book  is  later  than  the  period  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  ver- 
nacular, there  are  others  of  vastly  greater  antiquity.  The  style, 
moreover,  and  mode  of  composition,  are  generally  plain  and  \m- 
affected,  and  just  such  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances of  the  supposed  authors.  We  cannot  imagine  any  forgery 
constructed  «7ith  such  matchless  skill. 

The  circimistantiality  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  is  an 
additional  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  An  im- 
postor is  careilil  to  commit  himself  as  little  as  possible.  He  deals 
in  general  statements:  he  does  not  dare  to  descend  to  minute 
particulars.      But  in  these  books  we  find  particular  circum- 

ft  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  books  being  collected 
into  one  Tolnrne  is  of  small  importance.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  fact :  it  is  a 
significant  fiict :  it  is  a  fact  which  has  a  cause  —  a  chain  of  causes ;  and  it 
expresses  a  residt  which  is  vastly  important.  ...  In  that  simple  fact 
there  is  the  discussion  of  ages :  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  church,  the 
objections  of  her  enemies,  the  cross-examinations  of  later  literature,  the 
investigations  of  Ongen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  later  critics,  and,  finally,  the  decision  of  the  thinking  world  on  a  ques- 
tion in  which  they  are  most  deeply  interested."— 2>r.  Withingtont  Solomon's 
Sonff,  translated  and  explained^  1861,  p.  323. 
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ElaD^es  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  condnually  given,  details  of 
daily  life,  allosions,  &c.,  dieperHed  eTeiywhere,  not  frith  an 
artificial  air,  but  in  the  most  natural  manner ;  tnaoy  of  them, 
too,  not  obTious,  but  detected  only  by  the  careful  inquirer,  and 
found,  when  examined,  to  agree  with  a  marrellous  consistency. 
A  forger  would  not  so  have  multiplied  the  cbancca  of  his  being 
detected ;  nor  could  his  production  have  borne  the  dding  cross- 
examination  to  which  tLese  books  have  been  subjected. 

ni.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  has  of  late  years  been  especially  impugned  :  if  the 
attacks  upon  tiiis  were  succeseiu],  the  credit  of  the  other  parts  of 
Scripture  would  be  endangered.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch 
may  be  maintained.  This  topic  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
a  later  part  of  the  present  volume :  it  will  be  sufficient  there- 
fore here  to  notice  the  outlines  of  the  testimony  which  may  be 
produced. 

The  whole  current  of  external  evidence  is  strongly  in  &vonr  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  succeeding  books  of 
Scripture  pre-suppose  its  existence,  and  perpetually  appeal  to  the 
events  and  precepts  recorded  in  it.  Joshua,  David,'  Ezra,  our 
Lord  himself,  are  thus  its  witnesses.  And  it  is  a  significant  &ct 
that  it  was  received  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Jews  and  Samaritans ; 
one  of  which  would  have  been  little  likely  to  adopt  a  forged  docu- 
ment from  the  other.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  profane  historians 
wanting.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  others,  give  accounts,  more  or 
less  oonfirmiug  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Later 
writers,  such  as  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Longinua,  ^leak  of  Moses 
as  the  leader  of  the  Jews  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.  Modem 
discoveries  of  ancient  records,  too,  are  illustrating  the  truth  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Bc^des  this  external  evidence,  the  books  themselves  bear 
witness  to  their  great  antiquity.  The  language  is  of  an  archaic 
cast.  A  system  of  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  is  contained  in 
them,  which  conld  not  iiave  been  subsequently  imposed  upon  the 
nation  :  indeed,  their  civil  and  reUgiouB  polity,  and  social  and 
domestic  institutions,  are  so  connected  vrith  events  in  their  his- 
tory as  to  make  forgery  imposrable.      The  genealogies  we  find 
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inserted  ftimi»h  another  proof:  the  geographical  details  l>espeQk 
a  writer  personally  present,  or  ftillj  cognizant  of  the  transactionB 
recorded ;  and,  in  spite  of  alleged  discrepancies  (which  may  be 
successfully  explained),  there  are  minute  and  indirect  coincidences 
discoverable  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
testily  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  the  truthful  authority  of 
the  whole. 


Srction  II. — The  New  Testament. 

I.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  teachers  of  the  Christian 
£iith  (the  existence  of  which  for  more  than  1800  years  is  an 
acknowledged  feet)  would  leave  writings  containing  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  grounded,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it 
enjoined.  Accordingly,  we  have  a  book  claiming  to  be  an 
authoritative  record  of  the  rise  and  first  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  comprehending  a  multitude  of  particidars,  respecting  the 
belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  This  book  includes  several  treatises,  and  is  known 
collectively  by  the  appellation  of  the  Neio  Testament^  or  the  New 
Covenant,  because  it  contains  the  terms  of  that  new  covenant 
upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  through  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  as  distinguished  fi:om  the  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  promises  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  St.  Paul  terms 
the  old  covenant  (2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14). 

II.  A  few  words  must  be  said  on  what  is  called*  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  records,  collectively  termed  the  New  Testament,  consist  of 
twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  at  difiTerent 
times  and  places,  by  eight  different  authors,  contemporary  with 
Jesus  Christ.  They  relate  his  history,  together  with  tJie  first  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion,  and  unfold  the  doctrines,  principles,  and 
precepts  of  Christianity. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  coidd  be  no  formal  collection  made  of 
the  whole,  till  the  last  of  these  books  were  written,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  But  that  these,  and  these  alone,  were 
from  the  earliest  times  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  many 
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wiitert  have  enfficiently  proved.  They  were  cited  as  Scripture, 
they  were  publicly  read  in  ChriBtian  assemblies,  commentariea 
were  written  upon  them,  they  were  enumerated  in  various  cata- 
logues ',  and  tLey  only  are  found  in  the  earliest  remon,  the 
Feshito  Syriac.  It  is  true  that,  with  %«gard  to  some  of  tbeae,  as 
James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jade,  and  Berelatioii,  doubts  were 
for  a  while  entertained.  But  this  hesitation  can  be  accounted  for ; 
and,  when  their  antliority  was  at  lengtli  fully  acknowledged,  proof 
was  thus  afforded  that  the  early  church  had  been  most  cautious 
of  introducing  into  the  sacred  canon  any  composition  which  had 
no  real  title  to  such  a  place.  And  it  is  a  &ct,  that  the  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  most  dubious  of  the  books  received  is  far 
stronger  than  can  be  adduced  for  any  apociyphal  writing. 

in.  The  genuineness  and  authentici^  d  the  New  TeAament 
are  shown  by  arguments  which  demonstrate  that  it  bears  none  of 
the  marks  of  being  spurious,  also  by  positive  proof  that  forgery 
was  impossible,  and  by  direct  external  and  internal  evidence. 

In  general,  if  a  work  be  spurious,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  at 
once  apparent  for  disallowing  its  pretensions.  None  of  these  will 
apply  to  the  New  Testament.  (1.)  It  cannot  be  shown  that  it  was 
doubted  when  it  firet  appeared.  (2.)  There  are  no  ancient  accounts 
from  which  we  could  conclude  it  to  be  spurious.  (3.)  No  con- 
siderable period  of  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
mentioned  by  their  contemporaries,  and  by  immediately-succeed- 
ing writers.  (4,)  No  arguments  can  be  brought  to  discredit  it  from 
the  nature  of  its  style,  which  is  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected 
^m  the  writers  of  its  several  books.  (5-5  No  facts  are  mentioned 
which  occurred  after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  (6.)  No  doctrines 
or  precepts  are  delivered  in  it  which  contradict  Uieir  known 


■  We  have  ten  of  these  nutdo  in  Ih^  fourth  eentory,  vk.,  tboM  of 
AthsuBsins  (A.D.  31S),  Epiphanius  (a.d.  370),  Rufluus  (a.o.  390),  Jerome 
(^o.  392),  Augustine  (a.d.  394),  the  third  council  of  C&rthsge  (&.D.  397): 
these  agree  exactly  vith  our  present  csnon :  those  of  Cjril  of  Jerusalem 
{k.D.  340),  the  council  of  Lsodicea  (i.D.  3S4),  sod  Or^oiy  of  Ksxjaozum 
(u>.  375),  omit  the  Kevelation ;  that  of  Fhilastrias  of  Brixia  (A.D.  380), 
omits  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  IteTelstion. 
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IV.  All  this,  however,  is  but  negative  proof;  we  have,  besides^ 
evidence  the  most  direct  and  positive. 

The  •absolute  impossibility  of  forgery  is  clear  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  foi^d  writings  as 
authentic,  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  qualified 
to  detect  fraud,  as  was  the  case  with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded  in  our  own  day,  when  the  claims  of 
the  so-called  Book  of  Mormon  to  divine  authority  have  been  at 
once  exposed  and  refuted. 

The  external  evidence,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  very  decisive.  The  different  books  are  quoted  or  alluded 
to  times  innumerable,  both  by  a  series  of  Christian  authors,  and 
also  by  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  never  question 
their  genuineness,  or  foimd  their  objections  on  spurious  produc- 
tions. Now  these  may  be  traced  back  in  regular  succession  from 
the  present  time  tb  the  apostolic  age.  So  voluminous,  indeed,  are 
these  citations,  that  it  has  been,  not  without  some  reason,  asserted^ 
that  the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament,  if  lost,  might  be  re- 
covered from  the  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  first  six  centuries. 

Besides  the  direct  mention  of  these  books,  and  the  large 
citations  from  them,  there  is  other  proof.  MSS.  exist,  which  Were 
written,  e.  g.  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Sinaiticus, 
not  later  than  the  fourth  or  fiflh  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  the  first  translations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament, 
carry  us  to  a  yet  earlier  date.  The  Peshito  Syriac  and  the  old 
Latin  versions  (of  the  last  of  which  we  have,  to  be  sure,  but 
fragments)  were  made  in  the  first  or  second  century.  We  thus 
ascend  to  the  very  times  of  those  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  apostles.  It  is  clear,  then,  from  all  this,  that  our  books  ex- 
isted in  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
were  acknowledged  as  the  authentic  records  of  gospel  teaching, 
and  that  their  genuineness  was  not  doubted  even  by  adversaries. 

The  internal  evidence,  also,  of  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  greatest  weight.  Thus, 
if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  writers,  they  profess  to  be 
Jews  by  birth  and  religion,  and  immediate  witnesses  of  the 
events  which  they  record.  And  every  page  of  their  writings 
corresponds  therewith.     Jews  alone  could  have  evinced  such  a 
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minute  acqnamtance  with  the  teligioua  litea,  raaiuiers,  customs^ 
and  traditiona  of  their  nation.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  a 
foreigner,  or  one  writing  at  a  later  period,  would  not,  in  some 
way  or  other,  have  diacoTercd  himself. 

The  language  ia  Greek — then,  in  aome  degree,  an  umTeraal 
language — but  not  classical  Greek,  just  such  a  dialect  as  would 
naturally  be  used  by  persons  who  dwelt  where  Chaldee  or  Syriao 
was  spoken,  and  who,  by  familiari^  with  strangers,  had  acquired 
Bome  knowledge  of  the  current  Greek.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  any,  but  Jews  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament 
was  written,  could  have  employed  such  language  as  that  in  which 
it  appears.  Judiea  itself  could  not  have  produced  it  in  the 
aecond  or  any  later  century. 

The  style,  too,  or  manner  of  writing,  is  just  soch  as  we  might 
expect  from  authors  bom  and  educated  in  the  Jewiuh  religion. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  same  throughout — a  sufficient  proof  that  ibe 
whole  did  not  proceed  from  a  single  pen.  The  individuality  of 
tbe  difierent  writers  is  thus  apparent;  and  the  volume,  as  con- 
taining different  books,  is  accordant  with  the  circumBtances, 
position,  and  age  of  the  men  to  whom  it  in  attributed. 

The  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative  is,  as  already  remarked 
in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  an  evidence  of  no  small 
weight.  The  minute  details,  the  words  employed  to  de^gnate 
various  officers,  the  allusions  to  passing  events,  are  both  consistent 
in  themselves,  and,  touching  as  tlit^  do  in  so  many  points  the 
testimonies  of  contemporary  history,  and  of  yet  esisting  ancient 
monuments,  are  found  to  present  a  series  of  remarkable  coinci- 
dences, which  can  result  from  truth  atone. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overthroir  the  credit  of  such  a  body  of 
varied  and  conclusive  testimony. 


>t  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 

I.  The  uncormptedpreservationofthe  Old  Testament  iaproved 
by  sufficient  evidence.  For  there  is  no  vestige  of  any  designed 
alteiadon.   And,  had  the  Jews  corrupted  their  sacred  books  bdbre 
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the  tune  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  sacrilege  would  not  have 
Billed  to  provoke  the  censure  of  the  prophets.  Had  corruption 
existed  in  our  Lord's  time,  he  surely  would  not  have  passed  it  over 
in  silence.  He  blames  them  for  making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions,  but  never  hints  at  any  tampering  with 
the  word  of  God  itself.  And  after  Christ's  appearance  an  attempt 
at  mutilation  would  naturally  have  been  directed  against  the 
prophecies  specially  cited  by  him  and  his  apostles ;  so  that  they 
would  not  have  been  left  as  they  are,  the  strongest  testimonies 
in  fiivour  of  Christianity. 

In  fact,  at  no  time  could  or  would  the  Jews  have  corrupted 
their  own  Scriptures.  They  were  reverenced  as  the  charter  of 
their  privileges :  they  embodied  their  national  code  of  laws :  they 
were  to  be  read  in  public  and  in  private  :  after  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  their  mutual  jealousies  would 
prove  a  check  against  designed  alterations;  as  did  the  rivalry 
subsequently  arising  between  the  sects  into  which  the  Jews  were 
divided.  And,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  corruption 
attempted  by  either  Jews  or  Christians  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  exposed  by  the  other  party. 

The  general  agreement  of  existing  manuscripts  is  a  sufficient 
evidence,  so  fer  as  regards  subsequent  times ;  while  the  versions, 
paraphrases,  and  quotations,  as  already  noted,  ascend  higher,  and 
convince  us  that  we  have  now  in  our  hands  these  books  of  the 
Hebrew  church  as  they  existed  in  the  primitive  ages. 

H.  The  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  manifest. 
Its  contents  prove  this.  For  the  very  same  fects  and  doctrines, 
which  we  at  this  time  receive  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ were,  we  know,  universally  received  by  the  Christians  in 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Moreover,  corruption  of  these  writings  was  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  copies  which  were  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  various  countries  in  which  the  gospel 
spread.  Sects,  too,  soon  arose  in  the  church,  all  appealing,  though 
they  differed  among  themselves,  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  con- 
clusive authority.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  falsification.  Had 
it  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been  detected 
by  the  heretics;  and,  had  heretics  ventured  to  corrupt  the  book, 
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the  orthodox  would  not  have  been  slow  to  expose  their  prarity. 
That  some  hercEdarcha  denied  the  anthority  of  certain  books, 
which  they  thought  opposed  to  their  peculiar  Tiews,  is  no  proof 
against  the  tmcorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament :  it 
rather  shows  the  integrity  of  it,  and  that  it  coold  not  be  made  to 
bend  to  &lse  opinions.  The  keenness,  too,  with  vhich  some 
alleged  interpolations  and  comiptionB  have  actually  been  inves- 
tigated, confirms  what  has  just  been  said. 

The  agreement  of  the  MSS.  is  another  weigh^  argmnent. 
Some  of  these,  we  have  already  seen,  are  of  a  very  early  date. 
And,  though  certainly  the  various  readings  which  the  industry  of 
scholars  has  collected  are  very  numerous,  yet  they  affect  no 
article  of  &ith  or  practice,  and  prove  that,  in  all  essential  points, 
these  books  are  at  present  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  the 
hands  of  their  authors. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  mtiltitudinous  quotations  of  it  by  the  Christians  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  succeeding  fethera  of  the  church, 
before  referred  to,  give  iiirther  witness  to  the  same  truth. 

All  these  ftcts  prove  not  only  that  there  were  specified  books 
in  the  first  ages  considered  by  ail  parties  as  the  only  authoritative 
records  of  our  laith,  but  also  thmt  the  books  now  in  our  hands 
are  those  very  documents,  in  history  and  doctrine  teaching  the 
Kune  lessons,  and  speaking  the  same  words,  as  they  have  done  to 
sncces^ve  generations  of  believers  from  the  beginning. 

m.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  any  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture  have  beec  lost :  a  little  consideration  may 
serve  to  clear  this  point. 

If  the  Divine  Being  intended  certain  writings  to  be  generally 
the  guide  of  his  chnrch  and  people,  we  may  &irly  suppose  that  in 
his  providence  he  would  take  care  tliat  that  intention  should  Dot 
be  fi-ustrated.  And  in  fact  the  zeal  of  the  &ithful,  who  reverenced 
these  sacred  books  so  highly,  di^iersed  them  into  varions  lands, 
and  translated  them  into  different  languages,  may  well  be  believed 
Bofiicient  to  preserve  every  particle  of  their  treasure.  The 
question  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  whether  every  inspired 
utterance  has  been  preserved,  for  many  of  the  prophets  were 
commiwDoned  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  God's  wisdom  did 
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not  require  that  all  they  said  or  wrote  should  be  banded 
down  to  succeeding  ages:  it  is  whether  any  books  that  onoe 
were  contained  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  are  now  missing.  For 
the  reasons  above  noted,  the  reply  may  be  decidedly  in  the  n^;a- 
tivc ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  ancient  lists  mention 
no  book  which  we  have  not  still  in  our  hands. 

And,  if  it  be  said  that  certain  books  are  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  no  longer  extant,  the  answer  is  that  they 
were  merely  annals  compiled  by  trustworthy  men  cited  as  docu- 
ments, or  productions  of  those  who,  if  sometimes  inspired,  had  no 
authority  to  introduce  all  they  wrote  into  the  Scripture.  They 
were  such,  then,  as  never  were  accounted  canonical,  and  contained 
no  points  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man.  They  were  books  of 
which  we  may  safely  remain  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we 
shall  never  be  responsible  hereafter. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  New  Testament 
Passages  have  been  appealed  to,  1  CJor.  v.  9,  and  CoL  iv.  16, 
to  show  that  a  third  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  one  to  the 
Laodicean  church  have  been  lost.  In  the  first  case,  indeed,  some 
have  imagined  that  Paul  referred  to  the  epistle  he  was  then 
writing;  but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained.  And  the  letter 
spoken  of  to  the  Colossians  haa  been  believed  identical  with  that 
now  called  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  this,  however,  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  many  letters  were  certainly 
penned  by  apostolic  hands  which  were  never  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  canonical  Scripture.  "  To  imagine,"  says  Dr.  Alford, "  that 
every  writing  of  an  inspired  apostle  must  necessarily  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  all  his 
sayings  must  necessarily  have  been  recorded."  *  And,  besides,  he 
who  wrote  or  spoke  by  inspiration  at  one  time  was  not  necessarily 
always  inspired.  We  are  often  told  that  it  was  but  at  certain 
seasons  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  came  to  a  messenger  whom 
he  employed.  So  that  prophets  had  to  wait  for  a  revelation. 
Let  a  single  example  suffice,  Jer.  xlii.  1 — 7.  Thus,  had  other 
productions  of  Scripture  writers  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  have  had  to  reverence  them  as  Scripture. 

*  The  Greek  Test    Pioleg.  on  1  Cor.,  voL  u.  pp.  61  62. 
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It  caimol  be  imagined  that,  if  Solomon's  book  on  oataral  hiatoiy, 
before  refeired  to,  had  aurviTed,  it  voold  have  been  found  in  the 
aacred  canon. 


OH  THE  GBEDIBILITT  OF  THE  OLD  ASt>  KEW  TE3TAXENTS. 

i  New 

We  have  aeen  that  the  books  in  our  hands  are  what  tbcy  pro- 
fess to  be :  it  ia  now  aeaeetaxy  to  enquire  how  far  we  may  trust 
them  as  truthflil  records.  And  here  we  shall  find  evidence  of 
their  credibili^  at  least  as  strong  aa  can  be  produced  on  behalf  of 
other  books. 

I.  The  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
it  maj  first  be  said,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate ;  and  their  moral  character,  as  &itliiid  historians,  has 
never  been  invalidated  bj  their  keenest  opponents. 

n.  Besides,  if  there  had  been  any  &laehooda  in  the  accoimts 
given  of  tronsactions  public  and  generally  known,  they  could  (and 
doubtless  would)  have  been  eaaly  detected ;  for  these  accounta 
were  published  among  the  very  people  who  witnessed  the  events 
related  by  the  historians.  But  no  such  detection  ever  waa  or 
could  be  made  of  fidsehood  in  the  writings  either  of  Mosea  and 
the  prophets,  or  of  the  evangelists. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  Moses  could  have  asserted  &lsehood8 
in  his  writings.  For,  if  he  had  been  an  impostor,  surely  he  never 
could  have  promulgated  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  condemning 
evil  thoughts  and  criminal  desires. 

Again,  aa  Moses  had  been  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  was  not  of  a  raah,  credulous,  or  superstitious 
temper,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  himself  deceived. 

Further,  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  could  have  imposed 
on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously  false,  and 
of  the  &lsebood  of  which  they  could  convict  him ;  for  he  relates 
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ia/ru  and  erents  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hundred 
thr/iuand  men,  and  urges  the  reality  and  tnith  of  those  &cts  npon 
them,  as  ny/tires  to  beliere  and  obey  the  new  religion  which  he 
had  introduced. 

Besides,  we  can  conceive  no  adequate  end  for  which  Moses 
would  hare  invented  all  these  things.  He  sought  neither  riches 
nor  honours  for  himself  ,  and  he  left  neither  offices  of  honour  nor 
emoluments  to  his  children.  He  did  not  write  to  flatter  his 
nation,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  own  filings,  or  attempt  to  palliate 
or  excuse  the  errors  or  sins  of  his  countrymen. 

A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament  writers  who  succeeded  Moses. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  established  on  evidence  equally  conclusive  with  that  ad- 
duced for  the  Old  Testament     For, 

n.)  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  of  such  a  description,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
Ixfcn  recorded,  if  they  had  not  been  true.  Plain  and  unlettered 
Jews,  as  the  apostles  were,  they  were  adequate  to  the  office  of 
recording  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  But  it  would  be 
indeed  a  marvel,  if  these  men  had  succeeded  in  fictitiously 
describing  a  perfect  character,  such  as  no  other  writer,  however 
gifled,  has  ever  been  able  to  imagine.  If  it  was  an  ideal,  how  came 
such  men  to  conceive  such  an  ideal,  especially  in  an  age,  the 
tendencies  of  which  wei*e  in  contradiction  to  it?  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  not  wholly 
aware  of  that  perfection  which  they  themselves  have  delineated ; 
for  it  is  not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  but  is  known  only 
by  comparison  and  inference.  Whence  it  follows,  either  that  the 
actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  ascribed  to 
liim,  or  that  they  have  been  invented  for  a  purpose,  of  which  the 
inventors  themselves  were  perhaps  not  aware,  viz.,  the  delineating 
of  a  model  of  perfection,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means 
whidi  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And,  when  we  further  con- 
sider that  the  religious  system,  developed  by  those  facts  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  respecting  a 
temporal  Messiah,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  apostles 
could  have  invented  them. 
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(2.)  The  spostleB  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  Sactn  which  they 
liare  recorded ;  becaoae, 

They  were  competent  witnesses  of  tbe  &ct8  which  they  attested; 
and  their  testimoay  respected  things  which  they  had  themselves 
witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  with  their  ears  (see  I  John  i.  1 — 3, 
and  2  Pet.  i.  16).  Hey  had  Lived  with  Jesus  Christ  during  his 
ministry,  they  had  heard  his  discourgeB,  &ey  had  seen  his  won- 
derful works,  and  consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses.  They  had  all  the  same  knowledge,  and  the 
same  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  tb^  all  agree  in  the  same 
essential  testimony. 

They  were  neither  enlhuaiasts  nor  fanatics. 

They  were  not  vnthwiaeta ;  for  iLey  became  Christ'H  disciples, 
not  upon  internal  persuasion  aione  but  upon  rational  conviction, 
arising  from  proofs  submitted  alike  to  the  judgment  of  their  minds 
and  to  the  evidence  of  tbeir  senses,  which  enthusiasm  could  not 
have  counterfeited,  and  would  never  have  required ;  and,  at  every 
step  of  their  progress,  as  their  &ith  was  called  to  sustain  new 
trials,  it  was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  Their  slowaess  and  caution 
in  giving  credit  to  miraculous  operations,  particularly  the  account 
of  their  Master's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  must  esempt  them 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity. 
Throughout  their  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  and 
modesty  prerail ;  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  enthusiasts,  they 
record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  fiults. 

Neither  were  they  fanaties.  This  is  evinced  by  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  vety  reverse  of  fanaticism,  which  is 
always  obscure,  arrogant,  and  violent.  Though  they  insist  on 
(be  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing  the  Chrbtiaa  system, 
yet  they  condemn  equally  all  spirit  of  perseentlon  and  all  rdigioua 
indifferenoe- 

(3.)  As  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  so  they  neither 
would  nor  did  deceive  others. 

The  whole  tenor  of  their  iivea  proved  (what  their  adversaries 
confessed)  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  If  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  had  confederated  to  impose  upon  mankind,  it 
is  incredible  that  some  of  their  associates  should  not  have  confesaed 
thefraad.  TbeyhadnotlungtogainbyobtrudingfiilBehoodB;  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  they  were  exposed  to  the  loss  of  eveiything,  evea 
of  life  itself,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  bearing 
i^itness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  is  also  utterly  incredible 
that  so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  deli- 
vered by  men  of  abandoned  principles,  as  they  must  have  been,  had 
they  really  been  impostors.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited,  on  that 
supposition,  that  they  performed  miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was 
acknowledged  by  their  enemies),  in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine. 
In  fine,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to  impose  upon 
mankind,  they  would  have  acconunodated  themselves  to  the  hu- 
mours of  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  and  would  carefully 
have  avoided  whatever  might  shock  or  offend  them.  It  is  hardly 
necessaiy  to  say  tbit  this  was  not  the  case  with*these  writers. 

(4.)  So  far  from  being  deceivers,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sincerity. 

This  is  evident  fixDm  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings^ 
which  are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiaHty  and  fideHty. 
There  is  in  them  no  artificial  preparation  of  events :  there  are  no 
studied  transitions  or  connections,  no  set  characters  or  persons  to 
be  introduced,  no  reflections  on  past  transactions  or  the  authors  of 
them,  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  what  might  probably  disturb 
their  readers,  no  specious  argimients  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action, 
and  to  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the  person 
who  did  it.  They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  advance 
his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They  announce  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had 
been  common  transactions,  saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  ex- 
pectation, nor  after  the  recital  breaking  out  into  exclamations. 

The  same  striking  integrity  marks  the  conduct  of  the  evangelists 
when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  and  also  when  relating  any 
circumstances  respecting  themselves.  Their  enemies  are  barely 
mentioned,  without  censure  and  without  resentment ;  while  they 
record  the  meanness  of  their  own  stations,  the  inveteracy  of  their 
prejudices,  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  their  ambition,  and  on 
certain  occasions  their  secular  views. 

(5.)  They  appealed  to  miracles,  and  other  notorious  proofs,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  they  had  conspired  to  impose  &lsehoods 
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apon  the  world,  the;  might  have  been  easily  detected  and  con- 
ftited. 

(6.)  And,  lastly,  they  safiered  everything  for  the  truth  of  their 
narration,  even  death  itself,  and  brought  many  of  their  con- 
t«mporarieB  (among  whom  were  persona  of  eminent  rank  and 
acquirements)  to  &  conviction  of  its  truth. 

III.  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  fiirther 
attested  by  the  principal  fiicts  contained  in  them  being  confirmed  by 
certain  commaaoralive  ordinances,  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity, 
that  existed  among  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  very  time  when 
the  evcats  they  are  said  to  commemorate  took  place,  and  subsist  to 
the  present  day  in  every  country  where  either  Jews  or  Christians 
are  to  he  found.  Thus  among  the  Jews  there  are  the  ordinance 
of  ciicumu^on  and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and 
of  Pentecost ;  and  in  like  manner,  among  Christiana,  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival 
observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  honour  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection fi:om  the  dead. 

lY.  The  wonderful  estabhshment  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ia  another  most  convincing  proof  of  the  entire  credibiH^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it  establishes, 
Belbre  the  second  centory  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  propagated  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  then  com- 
prising almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed  without  the 
asmstance  of  any  temporal  power,  and  it  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition.  And  now,  through  the  habitable  world,  the  Christian 
name  ia  owned  hy  every  race  where  genuine  civilization  is  found. 
In  conradering  all  lliese  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive 
credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multitudes  of 
other  persons,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  who  reject  the  gospei,  are  compelled  to  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testimony,  that  the  most 
extensive  and  important  events  have  taken  place,  without  any 
adequate  cause. 
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Section  II. — Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Teste* 

ments  from  Civil  Histoiy. 

There  is  also  corroboratory  proof  from  other  sources  of  the 
credibility  of  Scripture.  Traditions  of  the  events  it  records  haye 
survived  among  various  nations,  and  are  to  be  found  in  their 
early  historical  writers.  It  is  true  that  the  narratives  are  dis- 
torted, and  have  assumed,  in  many  cases,  a  legendary  character. 
Still,  when  sifted,  they  show  a  groundwork  of  facts ;  and  the 
facts  so  pointed  to  are  those  of  Scripture;  while  the  forms  in 
which  they  appear,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  natural  and  simple 
Scripture  narratives,  tend  to  prove  that,  while  they  are  l^;endaij, 
the  Scripture  is  literal  truth.  The  testimony  of  such  writings^ 
then,  is  not  to  be  discarded.  The  following  particulars  have 
been  selected  as  worthy  of  notice  :— 

1.  —  Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  Mosaic  accoimt  of  the  creation. 

(1.)  There  arc  traditions  among  the  heathen  of  a  primeval 
chaos,  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  a  supreme  mind.  This 
remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Chaldaean,  Egyptian^ 
Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Ame- 
rican cosmogonies.  (2.)  The  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  has 
prevailed  so  widely  among  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans, 
the  northern  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  seems  re- 
markably to  point  to  the  "  seven  days  "  of  Genesis.  (3.)  And,  yet 
again,  the  Mosaic  reckoning  by  nightSj  instead  of  days,  has  pre- 
vailed in  more  than  one  country. 

II.  The  formation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and 
his  state  in  Paradise. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  described  by  the 
poets,  and  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian 
forefathers,  and  in  the  age  of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos.  In  tlie 
classical  story  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  we  may  likewise 
discover  a  tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise,  and  of  the  promised 
Saviour  who  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  infernal  dragon. 

HI.  The  fan  of  man  and  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  of  these  events  agrees,  in  a  very  striking 
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manner,  with  the  obvious  fects  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death. 
Whatever  some  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  and  however  they 
may  attempt  to  explain  away  that  narrative,  or  to  prove  it  false ; 
yet  the  evidently  mined  condition  of  the  himnan  race  must  still 
remain  as  an  tmdeniable  £ict ;  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Mi 
is  confirmed  by  various  historical  traditions.  Thus,  (1)  from 
the  fall  of  the  angeb,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  tradition 
of  the  Titans,  and  giants  invading  heaven.  (2.)  The  disobe- 
dience of  Eve  is  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Pandora.  (3.)  The 
corruption  and  depravation  of  human  nature  is  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets.  (4.)  The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  nations, 
as  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Scythians,  or 
Goths.  And  (5)  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  sin  has  universally  prevailed,  together  with  the  practice  of 
devoting  piacular  victims. 

rV.  The  translation  of  Enoch  may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian 
fables  of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods,  particu- 
larly of  Hesperus  and  Astnea ;  and  in  the  translation  of  Dhruva 
among  the  Hindoos,  of  Buddha  among  the  Ceylonese,  and  of 
Xaca  among  the  Calmucks  of  Siberia. 

V.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  is  confirmed  by  various 
heathen  writers,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap. 
iii.  al.  iv.);  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a  gigantic  stature 
is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman  poets  and  historians, 
particularly  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  and  Pliny. 

VI.  The  fact  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  civil  history. 

We  may  very  well  argue,  from  the  paucity  of  mankind,  and 
the  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  ages,  also  from  the  late  invention  and  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences,  that  mankind  sprung  at  no  very  distant  date  from 
a  small  stock.  It  is  true  that  some  nations  pretend  to  a  vast 
antiquity ;  but  their  assumptions  are  based  on  false  calculations, 
and  will  not  bear  examination.  But  there  is,  besides,  an  universal 
tradition  of  this  event,  which  has  obtained  among  mankind  in  all 
ages.      The  Chaldaeans,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
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Groths,  and  Dmids,  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  Chineae,  Mezi* 
cans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Nicaraguans,  the  inhabitants  of  Westem 
Caledonia  or  Columbia,  the  Otaheitans,  and  Sandwich  JsLanden, 
all  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  deluge  is  also  mentioned  by 
Berosus,  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  and  Nicohtus  of  Damascus, 
according  to  Josephus ;  and  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plato, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Lucian.  It  is  evidently  aUuded  to  in  Ovid's 
description  of  Deucalion's  flood ;  and  Plutarch  relates  the  same 
particulars  of  a  dove  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  as  Moses  records  of 
the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah. 

VII.  The  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  circumstantially 
mentioned  by  Berosus,  the  Chaldiean  historian :  according  to 
Josephus,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hestisus,  and  one  of  the  ancient 
sibyls ;  and,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by  Abydenus,  and  Eupole- 
mus.  That  it  was  constructed  with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  is 
attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Vitruvius,  and  also  by 
the  relations  of  modem  travellers. 

Vin.  The  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
is  attested  by  Diodorus  Sicidus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  Josephus,  whose  accoimts  mainly  agree  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative ;  and  their  reports  concerning  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed,  in  many  material  points,  by  the 
relations  of  all  modern  travellers. 

IX.  Ancient  historians,  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
make  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

X.  The  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  attested,  in  various 
particulars,  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Numenius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus. 

XI.  The  heathen  writers  borrowed  not  a  few  notions  and 
practices  from  the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Such  are  the  representations  of  their  deities  being  veiled  in 
the  clouds,  &c, ;  together  with  several  religious  institutions,  and 
other  rites. 

XII.  Many  other  occurrences  related  in  the  Old  Testament 
appear  to  have  given  rise  to  various  stories  among  the  ancients. 

Thus,  the  story  of  Iphigenia  being  sacrificed  by  her  father 
Agamemnon  has  a  resemblance  to  the  circimistance  of  Jephthah's 
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devoting  his  daughter.  The  tale  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the 
purple  lock  of  her  father,  Niaus,aiid  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos, 
might  be  taken  irom  the  history  of  Samson's  being  shaved. 
Herodotus  relates  the  departure  of  the  aun  from  its  course  four 
times ;  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Joshua  and  Uezekiah. 
Numerous  other  instances  occm,  in  which  Scripture  charactera 
and  events  are  mentioned  by  heathen  writers. 

Xin.  Lastly,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Paleatine  is  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  aa  well  as  of 
most,  if  not  all  the  travellers  who  have  vimted  that  countty; 
and,  if  Palestine  were  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cnltivated 
as  formerly,  its  produce  tmqnestiouably  would  exceed  all  calcn- 

Besides  these  attestations  from  history,  we  may  conidder  the 
Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony,  to  this  day,  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  ancient  history,  that  is,  to  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament.  Allow  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  why  they  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that  religion, 
those  laws,  and  those  predictions,  which  so  manifestly  condemn 
them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  however, 
that  any  connderable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their  ancient 
histoiy,  that  is,  any  such  alterations  as  mi^  answer  the  purposes 
of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state  will  be  inexplicable. 


a  the  audibility  of  the  Hew  Teetament. 

T.  There  are  many  t«BtimonieH  of  Jewish  and  pagan  authors 
confirmatory  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
princes  and  governors  named  there. 

Thus,  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  and  various  heathen 
writ«TH,  mention  Herod,  Archelaus,  Fontiua  Pilate,  and  others, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  differ  but 
little  firom  the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  their  offices  and 
characters. 

II.  Josephus  and  profane  authors  agree  with  what  the  evan- 
gelical writers  have  said  respecting  the  sects,  morals,  and  customs 
of  the  Jews. 

in.  The  charact«rs  and  pursuits  of  heathen  nations,  as  the 
Cretans,  Athenians,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  in  the 
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New  Testament,  are  corroborated  by  the  testimonicB  of  profime 
"Writers. 

IV.  We  have,  further,  testimonies  of  Jewish  adyeraaiies  to  the 
name  and  faith  of  Christ. 

1.  Joscphns  bears  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  "  Jewish  Antiquities^"  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  iii.  sect.  3  ;  which  passage,  though  rejected  by  some  writeri^ 
has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  genuine. 

2.  The  Talmuds,  or  books  containing  the  Jewish  traditions, 
the  rabbinical  constitutions,  and  explications  of  the  law,  though 
blended  with  falsehood,  refer  to  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Chnsl; 
they  relate  his  journey  into  Egypt,  and  do  not  deny  that  he  per- 
formed numerous  eminent  miracles. 

y.  There  are  also  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  the 
Christian  name  and  faith. 

1.  Mention  is  made  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Acta  Pilati  (which  were  an  account  sent  by  Pilate  to 
Rome  of  the  transactions  that  occurred  in  his  province,  and  to 
which  the  Christian  writers,  Justin  and  Tertullian,  appealed  in 
their  Apologies  *),  and  also  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  histo- 
rians, Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  jElius  Lampridius.  And 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  who  were  the  earliest  learned  op- 
posers  of  the  Christian  religion,  bear  evidence  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  received  by  Christians,  and  consequently  to  the  truth 
of  the  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  To  the  innocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians in  the  profession  of  their  faith,  during  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion (a.  d.  65),  explicit  testimony  is  borne  by  Tacitus,  Suetoniuis, 
Martial,  and  Juvenal ;  and  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  which  was  written  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  107,  together 
with  that  emperor's  reply  or  rescript,  are  valuable  documents, 
corroborating  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  inasmuch  as  they 
attest  (1.)  The  great  progress  made  by  the  Christian  religion  in 
a  short  space  of  time ;  (2.)  The  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suf- 
fering, and  their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ; 

*  Tischendorf  supposes  that  what  we  hear  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  from 
Justin  and  Tertullian  coincides  with  what  we  find  in  a  Christian  forgery^ 
known  in  later  years  as  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
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(3.)  That  they  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathena,  paid  divine 
worship  to  their  God  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ,  and  renounced 
eril  practices ;  (4.)  That  the  lives  of  the  first  Christians  were  in- 
nocent and  virtuouH,  religion  being  their  only  crime. 

3,  Further,  CelmiB  ridicnlea  the  ChriBtiana  for  their  worahip 
of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  uiunbeTS.  He 
achiowledges,  too,  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelli- 
gent persons  among  them,  and  bears  witness  to  their  &ith  in 
Christ.  Lncian  also,  another  bitter  enemy  of  the  Chriatian  fiiith, 
has  borne  teBtimony  to  its  principal  &cts  and  doctrines,  as  well  as 
to  the  upright  character  of  the  Christians ;  and  their  fortitude 
and  constancy  under  persecution  are  referred  to  by  the  philoso- 
pher Epictetus  (a.D.  109),  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
(a.D.  161),  and  by  Galen  (a.D.  200).  Porphyry  also  (a.D.  270), 
and  the  emperor  Julian  (a.D.  361),  admit  the  wide  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  cannot  even  deny  that  miracles  were  wrought 
by  the  apostles. 

VI.  It  is  true  that  many  facts  recorded  in  the  Scripture  his- 
tory arc  unnoticed  by  prolane  historians.  But  their  ulence  may 
be  satisfactorily  accoant«!d  for  by  their  great  ignorance  of  things 
which  occurred  very  long  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the  pe- 
culiar contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christiana,  arising 
from  the  diverdty  of  their  customs  and  institntiona.  To  these 
considerations  we  may  add  — 

(1.)  That  many  books  of  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  which 
possibly  some  mention  might  hare  been  made  of  these  iacts.  (2.) 
That  some  oftheKoman  historians,  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us,  do  not  embrace  the  period  in  question.  (3.)  That  of  the  few 
remaining  historians,  who  wrote  about  those  times,  moat  were  en- 
gaged upon  other  subjects.  Besides,  no  profane  historians,  whether 
Jews  or  Gientiles,  take  notice  of  all  occurrences.  Thus,  in  Grafton's 
"Chronicles,"  comprising  the  reign  of  king  John,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta.  (4.)  That  several  of  the  Iacts 
relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles,  coming  from  Jews,  would  be 
alighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile  writers;  especially  considering, 
on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and  magical  stories  were  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  how  superstitions  and  credulous  the  Jews  were 
reputed  to  be ;  and  (5.)  That  the  Christian  scheme  would  seem 
BO  improbable,  and  ao  contrary  to  titeir  received  maxima,  that  it 
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£ict8  and  events  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality  and  tnith  of  those  &ct8  upon 
them,  as  motives  to  believe  and  obey  the  new  religion  which  he 
had  introduced. 

Besides,  we  can  conceive  no  adequate  end  for  which  Moses 
would  have  invented  all  these  things.  He  sought  neither  riches 
nor  honours  for  himself,  and  he  left  neither  offices  of  honour  nor 
emoluments  to  his  children.  He  did  not  write  to  flatter  his 
nation,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  own  failings,  or  attempt  to  palliate 
or  excuse  the  errors  or  sins  of  his  countrymen. 

A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament  writers  who  succeeded  Moses. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  established  on  evidence  equally  conclusive  ivith  that  ad- 
duced for  the  Old  Testament.     For, 

(1.)  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  of  such  a  description,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  recorded,  if  they  had  not  been  true.  Plain  and  unlettered 
Jews,  as  the  apostles  were,  they  were  adequate  to  the  office  of 
recording  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  But  it  would  be 
indeed  a  marvel,  if  these  men  had  succeeded  in  fictitiously 
describing  a  perfect  character,  such  as  no  other  writer,  however 
gified,  has  ever  been  able  to  imagine.  If  it  was  an  ideal,  how  came 
such  men  to  conceive  such  an  ideal,  especially  in  an  age,  the 
tendencies  of  which  were  in  contradiction  to  it?  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  not  wholly 
aware  of  that  perfection  which  they  themselves  have  delineated ; 
for  it  is  not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  but  is  known  only 
by  comparison  and  inference.  Whence  it  follows,  either  that  the 
actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  ascribed  to 
him,  or  that  they  have  been  invented  for  a  purpose,  of  which  the 
invaitors  themselves  were  perhaps  not  aware,  viz.,  the  delineating 
of  a  model  of  perfection,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means 
whioi  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And,  when  we  iurther  con- 
sider that  the  religious  system,  developed  by  those  facts  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  respecting  a 
temporal  Messiah,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  apostles 
could  have  invented  them. 
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(2.)  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  {acta  which  thej 
have  recorded ;  becauae, 

They  were  competent  witneesea  of  the  fiicts  which  they  attested; 
and  their  testimony  reBpect«d  things  which  they  liad  themselves 
witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  wiUi  their  ears  (see  1  John  i.  1 — 3, 
and  2  Fet.  i.  16).  lliey  had  lived  with  Jesus  Christ  during  his 
ministry,  they  had  heard  his  discourses,  they  had  seen  his  won~ 
derful  works,  and  consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses.  They  had  all  the  same  knowledge,  and  the 
same  means  of  knowing  the  tratb,  and  they  all  agree  in  the  aame 
essential  testimony. 

Tbsy  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics. 

They  were  natmnlhustasts ;  for  they  became  Christ's  disciples, 
not  upon  internal  persuauon  alone,  but  upon  rational  conviction, 
arising  &om  proofs  submitted  alike  to  the  judgment  of  their  minds 
and  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  entliuHJaam  could  not 
have  coimterleited,  and  would  never  have  required ;  and,  at  every 
step  of  their  progress,  as  their  iaith  was  called  to  sustain  new 
trials,  it  was  fbrtiiied  by  new  proofs.  Their  slowness  and  caution 
in  giving  credit  to  miMwmlous  operations,  particularly  the  account 
of  Uieir  Master's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  must  exempt  them 
from  all  su^cion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity. 
Thronghout  their  writings,  the  utmost  impartiah^,  sobriety,  and 
modesty  previul ;  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  enthusiasts,  they 
record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  &ults. 

Neither  were  they  fanatics.  This  ia  evinced  by  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  veiy  reverse  of  &naticism,  which  is 
always  obscure,  arrogant,  and  violent.  Though  they  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing  the  Christian  system, 
yet  they  condemn  equally  all  spirit  of  persecution  and  all  religious 
indifference. 

(3.)  As  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  so  they  neither 
would  nor  did  deceive  others. 

The  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  proved  (what  their  adversaries 
confessed)  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  If  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  had  confederated  to  impose  upon  mankind,  it 
is  incredible  that  some  of  their  associates  should  not  have  confessed 
the&aud.  They  had  notliing  to  gain  by  obtruding  fiUsehoods;  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  they  were  exposed  to  the  loss  of  eveiything,  even 
of  life  itself,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  is  also  utterly  incredible 
that  so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  deli- 
vered by  men  of  abandoned  principles,  as  they  must  have  been,  had 
they  really  been  impostors.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited,  on  that 
supposition,  that  they  performed  miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was 
acknowledged  by  their  enemies),  in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine. 
In  fine,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to  impose  upon 
mankind,  they  woidd  have  acconmiodated  themselves  to  the  hu- 
mours of  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  and  would  carefully 
have  avoided  whatever  might  shock  or  offend  them.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  case  with«these  writers. 

(4.)  So  far  from  being  deceivers,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sincerity. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity. 
There  is  in  them  no  artificial  preparation  of  events :  there  are  no 
studied  transitions  or  connections,  no  set  characters  or  persons  to 
be  introduced,  no  reflections  on  past  transactions  or  the  authors  of 
them,  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  what  might  probably  disturb 
their  readers,  no  specious  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action, 
and  to  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the  person 
who  did  it.  They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  advance 
his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They  announce  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had 
been  common  transactions,  saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  ex- 
pectation, nor  after  the  recital  breaking  out  into  exclamations. 

The  same  striking  integrity  marks  the  conduct  of  the  evangelists 
when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  and  also  when  relating  any 
circumstances  respecting  themselves.  Their  enemies  are  barely 
mentioned,  without  censure  and  without  resentment ;  while  they 
record  the  meanness  of  their  own  stations,  the  inveteracy  of  their 
prejudices,  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  their  ambition,  and  on 
certain  occasions  their  secular  views. 

(5.)  They  appealed  to  miracles,  and  other  notorious  proofs,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  they  had  conspired  to  impose  Msehoods 
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Ttpon  the  world,  they  m^ht  have  been  easily  detected  and  con- 
futed. 

(6.)  And,  lastly,  they  suffered  cverythii^  for  the  truth  of  their 
DSiration,  even  death  itself,  and  brought  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries (among  whom  vcre  persons  of  eminent  rajik  and 
aojuirementa)  to  a  conTiction  of  its  truth. 

lir.  The  credibili^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  further 
attested  by  the  principal  &ctB  contained  in  them  being  confirmed  bg 
certain  commemorative  ordinancet,  or  monuments  of  great  celebri^, 
that  existed  among  Jews  and  Christians  Jrom  the  very  time  when 
the  events  they  are  said  to  commemorate  took  place,  and  subsist  to 
the  present  day  in  every  coimtry  where  either  Jews  or  Christians 
are  to  be  foond.  Thus  among  the  Jews  there  are  the  ordinance 
of  drcumcimon  and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and 
of  Pentecost;  and  in  like  manner,  among  Christians,  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival 
observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  honour  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

rV.  The  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  another  most  convincing  proof  of  the  entire  credibili^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it  establishes. 
Before  the  second  centuiy  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  propagated  throughout  the  whole  Boman  empire,  then  com- 
prisng  almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed  without  the 
assistance  of  any  temporal  power,  and  it  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
fdtion.  And  now,  through  the  habitable  world,  the  Christian 
name  is  owned  by  every  race  where  genuine  civilization  is  found. 
In  considering  all  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive 
credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multitudes  of 
other  persons,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  who  reject  the  gospel,  are  compelled  to  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testimony,  that  the  most 
extensive  and  important  events  have  taken  place,  without  any 
adequate  cause. 
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Sbction  II. — Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments firom  Civil  History. 

There  is  also  corroboratory  proof  from  other  sources  of  the 
credibility  of  Scripture.  Traditions  of  the  events  it  records  have 
survived  among  various  nations,  and  are  to  be  found  in  their 
early  historical  writers.  It  is  true  that  the  narratives  are  dis- 
torted, and  have  assumed,  in  many  cases,  a  legendary  character. 
Still,  when  siiled,  they  show  a  groundwork  of  facts ;  and  the 
facts  so  pointed  to  are  those  of  Scripture ;  while  the  forms  in 
which  they  appear,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  natural  and  simple 
Scripture  narratives,  tend  to  prove  that,  while  they  are  legendary, 
the  Scripture  is  literal  truth.  The  testimony  of  such  writings, 
then,  is  not  to  be  discarded.  The  foUovring  particulars  have 
been  selected  as  worthy  of  notice  :— 

1.  —  Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

(1.)  There  are  traditions  among  the  heathen  of  a  primeval 
chaos,  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  a  supreme  mind.  This 
remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Chaldaean,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Ame- 
rican cosmogonies.  (2.)  The  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  has 
prevailed  so  widely  among  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans, 
the  northern  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  seems  re- 
markably to  point  to  the  "  seven  days  "  of  Genesis.  (3.)  And,  yet 
again,  the  Mosaic  reckoning  by  nights^  instead  of  days,  has  pre- 
vailed in  more  than  one  country. 

II.  The  formation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and 
his  state  in  Paradise. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  febled  golden  age,  described  by  the 
poets,  and  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Skjythian 
forefathers,  and  in  the  age  of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the 
classical  story  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  we  may  likewise 
discover  a  tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise,  and  of  the  promised 
Saviour  who  shoidd  bruise  the  head  of  the  infernal  dragon. 

HI.  The  fall  of  man  and  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  of  these  events  agrees,  in  a  very  striking 
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manner,  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death. 
Whaterer  some  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  and  however  they 
may  attempt  to  explain  away  that  narrative,  or  to  prove  it  false ; 
yet  the  evidently  rained  condition  of  the  hiunan  race  must  still 
remain  as  an  tmdeniable  fact ;  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall 
is  confirmed  by  various  historical  traditions.  Thus,  (1)  from 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  tradition 
of  the  Titans,  and  giants  invading  heaven.  (2.)  The  disobe- 
dience of  Eve  is  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Paadora.  (3.)  The 
corruption  and  depravation  of  human  nature  is  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets.  (4.)  The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter  has 
been'  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  nations, 
aa  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Scythians,  or 
Goths.  And  (5)  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  sin  has  universally  prevailed,  together  with  the  practice  of 
devoting  piacnlar  yictims. 

rV.  The  translation  of  Enoch  may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian 
fables  of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods,  particu- 
larly of  Hesperus  and  Astnea ;  and  in  the  translation  of  Dhruva 
among  the  Hindoos,  of  Buddha  among  the  Ceylonese,  and  of 
Xaca  among  the  Calmucks  of  Siberia. 

V.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvinns  ia  confirmed  by  various 
heathen  writers,  mentioned  by  Josephua  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap. 
iii.  al.  XV.);  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a  gigantic  stature 
is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians, 
particularly  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  and  Piiny. 

TI.  The  feet  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  civil  history. 
We  may  very  well  argue,  from  the  paucity  of  mankind,  and 
the  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  ages,  also  from  the  late  invention  and  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences,  that  mankind  sprung  at  no  very  distant  date  from 
a  small  stock.  It  is  true  that  some  nations  pretend  to  a  vast 
antiquity;  bat  their  assumptions  are  based  on  lalse  calculations, 
and  will  not  bear  examination.  But  there  is,  besides,  an  universal 
tradition  of  this  event,  which  has  obtained  among  mankind  in  all 
ages.     The  ChaldeeanB,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  liomans, 
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Ins])iration  may  he  defined  to  be  a  special  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  "whereby  men  arc  in  writing  siipeniatarallj  guided,  m> 
OS  to  communicate  religions  knowledge  without  error  or  mistake. 

Wc  uhall  find  inspiration  claimed  in  the  bible  itself;  and  the 
church  as  a  witness  has  always  held  and  taught  that  the  Scrip 
tures  arc  inspired.  Wc  need  not  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit*s  influence,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  ;  whether 
more  immediately  or  in  a  higher  degree  in  one  case  than  in 
another :  the  result  alone  is  that  with  wliich  we  are  practically 
concerned.  To  some,  as  to  Moses,  God  spoke  ''  face  to  face," 
to  others  he  appeared  in  visions  or  by  dreams.  Some  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  were  personal  attendants  on  the  Saviour ; 
others,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  saw  him.  But  the  productioa 
of  one  is  a  vehicle  of  divine  truth,  no  less  trustworthy  than  that 
of  another  :  it  is  e(iually  a  component  part  of  the  inspired  whole, 
and  is  as  truly  adapted  for  that  particular  object  which  it  was 
intended  to  serve. 

A  divine  and  a  human  element  must  have  combined  in  the 
production  of  the  Scripture ;  and  it  is  important  to  discern  the 
due  proportion  of  each.  If  wc  give  too  much  prominence  to 
the  iirst,  we  make  the  human  authors  mere  transcribers  of  the 
awful  wonls  dictated  by  the  Spirit;  and  then  the  differences  of 
style  arc  unaccoimtable.  If  we  attribute  too  much  to  the  Ixut^ 
we  inti-oducc  infirmity  into  the  holy  thing,  and  destroy  the  para- 
mount authority  claimed  for  the  Scripture.  We  may,  then,  sap- 
ix>sc  each  writer  allowed  to  express  in  his  own  words,  and  after 
hiA  own  muuncT,  the  ideas  communicated  *to  him,  yet  so  as  to 
deliver  them  with  unfmiing  truthfulness. 

It  has  been  already  said  that,  in  the  bible  itself,  inspiration 
is  claimed.  The  following  references  will  confirm  this  state- 
ment :  Mark  xii.  3() ;  John  v.  39 ;  Hob.  iii.  7,  ix.  8 ;  1  Pot.  i.  11 ; 
2  Pot.  i.  21.  Tliis  is  the  witness  of  tlio  New  Testament  to  the 
Old — to  that  well-known  collection  of  books  which  were  com- 
prohonded  in  the  tenns,  "  the  law,  the  p&ilms,  and  the  prophets." 
With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  promised  divine 
guidance  to  his  disciples  in  proclaiming  his  gospel  (Luke  xii.  11, 
12,  xxiv.  48,  49 ;  Act.**  i.  8).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  tliat 
this  pn.>mi8e  did  not  intend  thost^  occasions  on  which  in  tlic  ca- 
nonical writings  they  delivered  their  Master*s   message  to  the 
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world.  Beddes,  we  find  New  Testament  books  called  "  Scrip- 
ture "  (1  Tim.  T.  18 ;  2  Pet  iii.  16)  :  they  are  thtw  put  upon  a 
level  with  tJie  books  of  the  earlier  corenant. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  by  thus  appealing  to  the  bible 
for  eridence  of  its  own  inspiration  we  are  aif;utng  in  a  circle. 
The  genuineness,  the  authenticity,  the  trathAdness  of  the  rolume 
hATe  been  already  proTed ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  cooBtitute  it 
a  troatworthy  wituess  th»t  Christ  placed  the  seal  of  his  authori^ 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  pledged  himself  to  instract  and 
enable  his  apostles  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  commisnon. 

Confirmation,  it  has  been  before  sud,  is  found  in  the  condnuons 
testimony  of  the  church.  The  Scriptures  have  always  been  re- 
ceived from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  as  the  inspired  oracles 
of  God.  To  tliem  perpetual  appeal  has  been  made ;  a  decision  of 
theirs  plunly  expressed  has  been  held  concluaiTe.  Testimonies 
have  been  collected  in  abundance,  which  show  the  singular  uni- 
formi^  of  orthodox  belief  on  this  point. 

Beddes,  otherwise  the  purpose  for  which  flie  Scripture  was 
given  woiJd  not  be  answered.  Were  there  not  an  inspired 
record  of  the  revelation  made  by  Giod,  that  revelation  would 
have  had  its  full  weight  to  those  only  to  whom  it  was  actually 
communicated,  and  subaeqnent  generations  would  have  had  but 
&llible  human  teaching  on  which  to  stake  tlieir  faith. 

The  extent  of  inspiration  has  been  questioned.  And  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  by  some  that  the  bible  contains  the  word 
of  God,  but  is  not  the  word  of  God.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
subject  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  to  human  reason,  which 
must  thea  decide — and  with  how  little  certain^  let  theological 
polemics  testify — upon  what  had  or  had  not  expteedy  the  divine 
sanction.  Faith  would  then  have  no  solid  ground  to  rest  on ;  and 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  must  give  forth  a  most  uncertain  sound. 

Scripture  claims  for  itself  more  than  this.  Its  claim  is  not 
satisfied  unless  more  be  conceded,  unless  all  parts  of  it  be 
deemed  inspired.  It  is  true  that  certain  histories  might  have 
been  recorded  by  uninspired  men;  but  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  was  needed  as  much  to  direct  what  should  be  recorded 
and  what  omitted,  as  to  enable  prophets  to  declare  the  things  to 
come.     And  inspiration  secures  infallibility.     It  is  objected  that 
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errors  have  been  diBcovered.  No  doubt,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  thereara 
mistakes  of  transcribers.  It  is  urged,  also,  that  diacrepandea  exut 
But  most  of  these  are  cleared  away  by  patient  research ;  and  the 
few  that  remain  are  to  be  attributed,  we  may  fiurly  aigue,  to  onr 
present  ignorance,  to  be  solved,  very  probably,  by  fature  imreiti- 
gation.  Modem  discoveries  have  already  removed  many  difficulties. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writen, 
so  calmly  authoritative,  the  introduction  of  so  much  —  aa  where 
(jod  himself  is  said  to  speak — that,  if  not  inspired,  is  plain  im- 
posture, the  commission  they  had  to  declare  €rod*B  will,  widi  the 
promise  of  all  needed  assistance,  add  force  to  the  daima  which 
they  advance  for  themselves,  and  to  the  assertions  which  diey 
make  one  of  another,  and  give  ground  enough  for  the  reverent 
estimation  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  earliest  timea  the 
church  has  regarded  the  bible  as  pre-eminently  the  word  of  God. 

n.  The  inspired  authority  of  the  sacred  penmen  being  thus  ex- 
hibited, we  can  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  message  they  delivered.  Whenever  a  divine  mission  is 
alleged,  we  have  a  right  to  require  sufficient  proof  of  it  This 
proof  can  be  produced  for  the  religion  of  the  bible.  For,  inde- 
pendently of  internal  evidence  to  be  hereailer  considered,  there 
are  two  grand  criteria  to  which  appeal  may  be  made — miracles 
and  prophecy.  Prophecies  are  the  language  of  inspiration ;  and 
miracles  are  the  operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the 
prophet  is  influenced. 


Section  II. — Mirades  a  Proof  of  a  Diyine  Mission. 

I.  A  Miracle  defined.  —  II.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  arising  from  Miracles. 

III.  Design  of  Miracles. — IV.  Credibility  of  Miracles. — V.  This  does  not 
decrcnso  by  the  Lapse  of  Time. — VI.  Criteria  of  Miracles. — VIL  Appli- 
CAtion  of  these  Criteria.  — VIII.  Examination  of  the  Miracles  of  Scriptoie. 
— IX.  Particularly  of  Christ's  Besurrection. — X.  Summary  of  the  Argu- 
ment —  XI.  Comparison  of  Scripture  Miracles  with  alleged  Pagan  and 
Popish  Miracles. 

I.  A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event  different  from  the  established 
constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sign  obvious  to  the  senses 
that  God  has  interposed  his  power  to  control  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature ;  which  effect  or  sign  is  ^vrought  either  by  the  immediate 
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act,  or  hy  the  special  asasUnce  or  tha  permiaeion  of  God,  and 
preceded  by  a  notice  or  declaration,  that  it  is  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose,  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  aome  particnlar  doctrine,  or  in  atteatalioa  of  the 
anthori^  or  divine  mianon  of  aome  particular  person. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  construct  the  nniverae,  and  to  r(^ulat« 
the  government  of  it  according  to  a  certun  order.  There  are 
phyncal  lava,  the  operation  of  which  we  constantly  perceive  — 
certain  sequences  regularly  following  certain  efficient  causes. 
This  is  what  we  call  the  course  of  oature.  Effects  which  result 
from  the  ordinary  working  of  these  lawa,  or  which  are  conform- 
able to  the  established  order  of  events,  are  said  to  be  natural ; 
while  palpable  deviations  &om  the  constitution  of  the  natural 
system  and  the  usage  according  to  which  events  occur  in  that 
system  are  miracles. 

II.  It  cannot  be  supposed  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  suspend 
the  laws  which  only  his  own  will  has  sanctioned.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  essential  conditions  of  being  which,  be  it  reverently 
spoken,  not  even  Omnipotence  could  abrogate.  Thus  there  are 
self-evident  truths,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  cause  or 
effect,  such  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  These  arc  mothe- 
matical  processes,  by  which  from  certain  premises  necessaty  con- 
clusions are  obtained.  Absolute  contradictions  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. Thus,  the  God  of  truth  cannot  lie.  Some  laws,  then,  are 
necessarily  inviolable.  But  these  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
physical  laws  according  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  ordinarily 
to  limit  his  activity.  So  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  he  has 
violated  or  can  violate  die  necessaiy  conditions  of  being,  but 
whether  he  can,  and  sometimes  does,  effect  that  by  au  immediate 
act  of  will,  which  be  ordinarily  effects  through  some  mediate 
elaboration.  And  it  would  be  an  unworthy  notion  of  the  Highest 
to  imagine  him  inextricably  tied  to  those  secondary  causes  to 
which  he  has  given  all  their  efficiency.  There  may,  then,  be  an 
exceptional  mode  as  well  as  an  usual  mode  of  the  divine  acting — 
miracle  as  well  ss  the  working  of  natural  law. 

No  obeerved  uniformity  can  disprove  the  posubility  of  this 
exceptional  mode  of  actdon.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  machine 
oonld  be  oonstructed  on  such  a  principle  that,  though  a  certiun 
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Kcquence  should  occur  miUions  of  times,  there  would  come  at 
length  an  interruption.  An  illustrative  example  has  been  foniished 
by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  "  System  of  Logic : "  ^'  Not  all  the  instancea  whidi 
have  been  observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  all  crows  are  black,  would  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  outweigh  the 
testimony  of  one  unexceptionable  witness,  who  should  affirm  that, 
in  one  region  of  the  earth,  not  fully  explored,  he  had  caught  and 
examined  a  crow,  and  found  it  to  be  grey."  We  cannot,  then,  con- 
clude upon  the  unalterable  fixity  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature. 

Ncitlier  is  there  force  in  the  argument  that  miracles  are  above 
our  comprehension.  We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  haw 
an  event  can  be  an  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  will.  But 
as  little  can  we  comprehend  many  of  those  things  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  elaboration  of  means.  The  phenomena  of 
natiu^  arc  often  above  our  conception.  We  know  not  how  the 
twig  we  plant  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  ground,  and 
becomes  a  tree.  Yet  we  do  not  question  the  reality  of  such 
things,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  them:  we  do  not  even 
wonder  at  them,  because  we  see  them  every  day.  Were  they 
out  of  the  usual  order,  though  the  difficulty  of  comprehension 
would  not  be  thereby  increased,  tliey  would  appear  more 
wonderful,  more  immediately  the  work  of  God.  We  see  a  child 
grow  into  a  man,  and  tlie  body,  when  the  breath  has  left  it, 
turn  to  corruption :  yet  we  are  not  surprised ;  we  arc  not  in- 
credulous ;  it  is  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But,  were  such  a 
process  instantaneous,  were  a  man  to  be  restored  from  sickness  to 
health  by  a  word,  or  raised  from  the  dead  to  life  by  a  mere  com- 
mand, we  should  be  struck  with  amazement :  it  would  be  a  miracle, 
though  not  in  reality  more  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  Both — tlie 
common  and  the  uncommon  event — are  the  work  of  God ;  for 
no  other  power  can  effect  them. 

We  have  no  more  reason,  then,  to  disbelieve  miracles  when 
well  attested,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of 
God,  merely  because  they  are  extraordinary,  or  arc  allowed  to 
have  occurred  rarely  or  long  ago,  than  we  have  to  disbelieve- the 
more  ordinary  events  of  history  which  were  before  our  time,  be- 
cause we  may  never  see  them  eccur  again.     The  regular  course  of 
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nature  proTes  the  beiog  and  proTidence  of  God:  these  wrtraor- 
diiut7  acta  of  power  prove  the  Buper-buman  commis^on  of  that 
person  who  perfimnfi  them.  He  who  establiahed  can  alone  eospend 
natural  ussge.  And  he  will  do  this  for  no  trivial  reaaon,  but  for 
some  high  purpose  of  infinite  wisdom.  To  him,  indeed,  the  mira- 
culous and  the  ordinary  are  natural  alike,  determined  into  exist- 
ence in  conformity  with  the  supreme  order  of  hia  mind,  flowing 
jrom  a  will  in  which  is  no  confiiaioD,  no  caprice. 

Questions,  therefore,  of  God's  power  to  work  miracles  are  be- 
aide  the  mark :  they  can  hare  no  influence  on  one  who  admits 
the  very  principles  of  tliingB.  It  is  our  part  rather  to  examine  tlie 
design  for  which  miracles  are  alleged,  and  to  scrutinize  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  present  themselves.  Here,  indeed,  the  most 
caatious  procedure  is  incumbent  on  us,  the  keenest  enquiry  se- 
ceseary,  that  we  be  not  convicted  of  yielding  to  deception. 

in.  Miracles  are  designed  not  to  prove  the  great  doctrines  and 
duties  of  natural  religion,  but  to  authenticate  new-rtvtaUd  doc- 
trines, whichneitherwerenorcouldbeknowntomerereason.  Man 
is  in  a  &llen,  abnormal  state :  he  has  broken  from  his  original  rela- 
tion to  the  Deity.  Bevelation,  then,  is  mainly  directed  to  the  re- 
moving of  disturbiijg  influences,  and  restoring  the  relation  between 
God  and  man  to  its  original  condition  of  harmonious  love.  An 
exceptional  case  has  occurred.  It  is  not  merely  the  strengthening 
and  maintaining  the  natural  reverence  which  a  creature  should 
pay  to  his  Creator,  and  which  the  ordinary  working  of  the  universe 
may  teati^.  It  is  the  special  intervention  to  restore  the  union 
which  had  been  dislocated.  And,  if  (fecial  intervention  be 
necessary,  there  ia  a  propriety  in  the  special  authentication  of  the 
message  that  reveals  it.  Without  some  such  special  proof,  some 
«Qch  exceptional  acting,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  believe  the 
message.  There  is  no  arguing  in  a  circle,  therefore,  as  some 
modern  objectors  allege.  We  do  not  prove  the  doctrines  first  by 
the  miracles,  and  then  the  miraclca  by  the  doctrines ;  because  die 
doctrines  which  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by  which 
we  try  them,  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  No  doubt  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance ;  for  redemption  illuatratea  the  highest  attributes  of  God 
which  creation  and  ordinary  providence  tenti^.  Still  they  are  not 
the  same :  there  is  a  deeper  mystery  in  the  one  than  in  ^e  other. 
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But  here  we  must  come  to  examine  the  oomiection  of  minde 
with  doctrine  —  to  the  point  how  far  Scripture  miimcles  sathenti- 
i:aio.  Scripture  teaching.     It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  they  ex- 
hibit power,  mipcmatural  power :  we  want  to  see  that  the  loiiroe 
of  that  pTiWcr  is  truth.      It  haa  been  alleged  that  some  were 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  falsehood — as  in  the  caaes  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  of  the  woman  whom  Saul  oonaolted  at  En-dor, 
of  Satan.in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation.  And  it  haa  been  re- 
plififl  (1 )  that  the  magicians  did  not  perform  a  nmade.    All  thcj 
did — as  the  sacred  narrative  expressly  states — was  to  busy  them- 
fwflves  in  their  enchantments ;  (2)  that  the  woman  at£n-dor  nei- 
tiier  wrought  nor  expected  to  work  a  miracle,  being  herttlf 
tf:rrified  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel  who  was  specially  sent  by 
<i(fd ;  (3)  that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  Satan's  leading 
(*}iriKt,  by  his  free  consent,  to  a  lofty  mountain  whenoe  he  ooold 
diMX)ver — not  all  the  world,  but  the  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  Hjc 
otKovfiiyfiCt  that  is,  of  the  land  of  Judiea.    But  it  is  to  be  obeenred 
timt,  KuppoHing  supernatural  power  was  exerted  in  these  cases,  it 
WHH  V)y  God*s  allowance,  and  that  no  doctrine  depended  thereon. 
'Hie  Egyptian  magicians  resisted,  it  is  true,  the  claims  of  Moses 
to  a  divine  commission ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  their  mirades, 
n/al  or  pretended,  soon  came  to  an  end;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  their  defeat.     Besides,  we  are  fiurly  warned  in 
Scripture  of  false  miracles  (Dcut.  xiii.  1  —  3;  Matt.  xxiy.  24; 
2  Thess.  ii.  0) ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  test  is  supplied  by  which 
tlic  falHchood  may  be  detected.     He  that  wrought  a  wonder  while 
persuading  to  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  2)  was  not  to  be  listened  to : 
God  clearly  would  never  sanction   rebellion  against  himself. 
And  so,  when  the  Pharisees  would  have  ascribed  Christ's  miracles 
to  an  evil  power,  he  silenced  them  by  the  axiom :  "  Every  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and  every 
city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand''  (Matt.xii.  25). 
An  evil  power  might  be  manifested ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  power  would  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating doctrines  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  eradicate  all  evil,  and 
establish  imiversally  a  condition  of  perfect  holiness.     It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  power  exhibited  in  the  miracles  of  Scripture  was 
a  truthful  power,  and  that  the  doctrines  they  authenticated  were 
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from  God.  "  Bat  tHis  is  not  to  nuke  the  excellency  of  &e  doc- 
trine the  tat  of  the  dutoc/m.  The  tat  of  the  miracle  is  the  poirer 
of  obaerr&tion  of  thoae  to  whom  it  ia  addrened.  It  itste  \Tith  the 
witneaeeB  of  it  to  take  notice  of  the  &ct ;  and  they,  and  thoM  to 
vhom  their  naad  of  it  is  transmitted,  determine  ita  true  cha- 
racter. The  minwle  prorea  the  revelation — the  meaaage  from  the 
^ritoal  world :  the  chancter  of  the  author  of  it,  deduced  Irom 
the  BQbatonce  of  the  revelation,  from  ita  esfientiHl  tendencicB  u 
well  as  from  its  aaaertione,  gives  it  the  stamp  of  truth.  The  com- 
binatiou  of  these  oonmderations  ratisfiea  ns  that  in  eveiy  respect 
the  whole  transaction  ia  worthy  of  the  {o^oundest  confidence."  * 
Hence  we  see  how  it  follows  that,  if  the  doctrine  were  unworthy, 
this  would  not  necessarily  discredit  the  miraclt,  but  the  revelation 
itwits  alleged  to  attest.  It  is  when  a  doctrine  has  commended  itself 
to  the  conscience  aa  good  that  miracle  seals  it  as  divine  truth. 

From  the  considerations  urged  we  see  that  the  proper  efieot  of 
Scripture  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly  the  divine  interposition. 
That  this  was  their  design  is  evident ;  ibr  Moses,  and  Christ,  and 
his  apostles  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission. 

IV.  But,  in  order  to  know  whether  a  miracle  Has  been  per- 
formed, we  must  test  the  all^[ed  proc&  of  it.  Miracles,  if  wrought, 
are  mattert  of  fact,  and  capable  of  being  proved,  like  other  histo- 
rical facts,  by  proper  evidence.  It  ia  necessary  to  enquire  who 
the  witnesses  were,  and  whether  they  agree,  what  their  capabilitieti 
of  judging,  whether  they  were  fi>ee  from  distorting  media  of  ob- 
servation, and  whether  they  were  sufficiently  aoqaaiiited  with  the 
course  of  natore  to  determine  when  an  event  was  contnoy  to  it. 
And,  if  the  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  awritten  record,  we  ought 
to  know  whether  the  narrators  were  themselveB  eye-witnesses,  or, 
if  not,  what  the  sources  of  their  knowledge  are.  To  those  who 
beheld  the  miracles  recorded,  the  seeing  of  them  was  proof  of  a 
■npematural  power.  But  to  other  men  miracles  must  be  proved 
by  testimony :  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  now  the  point  to 
be  conndered. 

The  following  hints  may  be  given  for  estimating  tne  vaiue  of 
human  testimony. 
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• 

1.  Anything  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimonj  is 
credible,  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  the  witness  had  of  beii^ 
himself  well-informed  concerning  it,  and  his  freedom  firom  any 
bias  which  might  make  him  wish  to  impose  upon  others.  If  the 
person,  who  gives  us  information  of  a  fact,  appears  to  be  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give  our  as- 
sent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  ^itertain 
on  either  of  these  heads. 

2.  The  more  persons  there  arc  who  relate  the  same  transaction, 
of  which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the*  stronger  is  the 
evidence  for  it.  But^  the  more  persons  there  are,  through  whom 
the  same  natTotion  is  conveyed,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence.  In 
the  latter  case  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones ;  but  in  the 
former  they  are  said  to  bo  independent.  Whatever  imperfection 
there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  witnesses, 
it  is  in  a  degree  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others ;  but  every 
imperfection  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependent 
witnesses,  through  whom  the  story  is  transmitted. 

8.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story's  being  related  by  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete 
agreement  in  the  principal  facts,  and  the  diversity  in  their  manner 
of  relating  the  same  story. 

4.  We  are  likewise  to  distinguish  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
fact  to  which  our  assent  is  required.  Miracles  require  stronger 
testimony  than  common  facts  ;  and  such  testimony  those  of  Scrip- 
ture  will  really  be  foimd  to  have. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  has  no  other  foundation 
than  testimony.  Yet,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  no 
human  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle. 
This  assertion  was  first  made  by  the  noted  deistical  philosopher, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  it  has  commonly  been  accounted  the  stronghold 
of  infidelity.  His  argument,  in  substance,  is  this :  "  Experience, 
which  in  some  things  is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our  only 
guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience 
gives  rise  to  probability  only  :  an  imiform  experience  amounts  to 
proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fact,  firom  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
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is  derived  from  no  other  principle  ihaa  onr  experience  of  the  ve- 
laci^  of  hnman  testimODy.  If  the  &ct  attested  be  miracnlouB, 
Uiere  ftriaea  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  proof  against 
proof  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  Uws  of  nature ;  and, 
AS  «  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  thew  laws, 
the  proof  gainst «  miracle,  from  the  very  n&tnre  of  the  &ct,  is 
as  com[dete  as  any  alignment  from  experience  can  posdbly  be 
imagined ;  and,  if  bo,  it  is  an  undeniable  conseqnence  that  it  can- 
not be  Eonnonnted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  human 
tcHtimony." 

To  thifl  epeciouB  reasoning  it  may  be  replied — 

(1.)  That  the  behef  in  human  testimony  a  not  derived  solely 
fitim  experience  of  its  veracity :  on  the  contraiy,  testimony  has  a 
natural  influence  on  behef,  antecedent  to  experience.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  consonant  to  truth  to  say  that  our  diffidence  in  testi- 
'  mony  is  the  remit  of  experience,  than  that  our  futh  in  it  has  this 
foundation.  Beddes,  the  uniformly  of  experience  in  &voQr  of 
any  &ct  is  not  a  proof' against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular 
instance.  The  evidence  ariung  frvm  the  single  t«atimony  of  a 
man  of  known  veracity  will  go  farther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its 
being  reversed.  And,  if  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  others  of 
like  character,  wo  caimot,  according  to  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  withhold  onr  assent. 

(2.)  What  is  usually  called  "  the  course  of  nature  "  is  nothii^ 
but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  acting  continually  upon  matter, 
According  to  certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to 
contingencies.  There  is  a  fallacy,  therefore,  in  urging  "the 
unirersal  order  and  indissoluble  nni^  of  physical  causes,"  and 
"  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  et^maUy-impreseed  con- 
sequences, fbllowicg  in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  con- 
nection," as  if  this  "order"  and  "  necessary  chain "  were  self-  . 
created,  controlling  the  power  of  the  divine  Creator.  God  is  the 
governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world;  and,  since 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than 
its  physical  order  and  tq^arity,  it  follows  that  the  latter  may  be 
subservient,  and  occasionally  yield  to  the  former. 

(3.)  The  futility  of  this  sophism  may  also  be  shown  upon  its 
own  principles.     If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had 
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perished  by  the  iiccidental  death  of  its  diacoverer,  immediatel/ 
after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited  before  a  hundred 
competent  witnesses,  on  Mr.  Hume's  principles  the  &ct  that  it 
had  such  powers  must  be  rejected  as  a  fiJsehood. 

(4.)  Further,  this  sophism  proves  too  much.  For,  if  nature's 
order  is  invariable,  then,  since  the  senses  have  sometimes  given 
&lse  reports,  while  (so-called)  nature  has  never  gone  astray,  the 
very  plainest  proof  of  sense  would  have  to  be  rejected. 

But  in  truth  Hume's  argument  is  in  every  way  fiiulty.  It  is  an 
unwarrantable  deduction  that,  because  for  a  limited  period  of 
observation  the  course  of  nature  appears  unchanged^  it  is  there- 
fore unchangeable^  as  if  the  Deity  had  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  imiverse,  or  were  bound  by  an  inexorable  late. 
And,  besides,  the  opposition  is  not,  as  assumed,  between  universal 
experience  and  testimony.  The  so-much-vaimted  experience 
(save  that  small  amount  which  each  individual  possesses)  cornea 
to  us  through  the  channel  of  that  very  testimony  which  Hume 
has  already  condenmed  as  fallacious.  Neither  can  it  be  properly 
said  that  the  occurrence  of  miracles  is  contrary  to  experience. 
We  are  without  experience  in  the  matter.  We  have  never  been 
imder  the  circumstances  of  those  among  whom  miracles  were 
wrought.  Experience  is  a  safe  guide  only  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  circumstances  are  similar  or  the  same.  So  that  the  question 
comes  to  a  mere  conflict  of  testimonies,  the  negative  testimony  of 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  miracles  against  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have. 

But,  taking  the .  meaning  of  Hume's  argument  to  be  that 
no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  an  improbability,  unless 
that  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  &lsehood  would  be 
more  improbable  than  the  occurrence  of  the  &ct  which  it  endea- 
vours to  establish,  it  altogether  &ils  to  disprove  the  evidence  for 
the  Scripture  miracles.  For  "  it  may  be  safely  maintained  that  the 
fidsehood  of  this  evidence  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the 
very  miracles  which  it  endeavours  to  establish.  The  testimony 
of  the  first  Christians  was  not  merely  testimony  to  a  doctrine 
which  might  deceive  the  imderstanding,  or  to  a  dream  or  viidon 
which  might  impose  upon  the  imagination  —  it  was  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  to  a  number  of  public  and  notorious  facts,  of 
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which  the  senaes  had  full  opportunity  to  judge."*  Besides,  an 
eminrait  vriter  has  applied  the  rigorous  teat  of  mathematical  cal- 
culation to  the  quGBtion,  and  has  shown  in  this  way  that  the  im- 
probability of  the  ftlsehood  of  Mverel  independent  witneiees  is 
immensely  greater  than  that  of  the  occurrenoe  of  a  miracle.'f' 
'  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  mi- 
racle IB  cot  incredible,  that  no  immutable  law  is  thereby  violated, 
and  that  there  is  evidence  su^cient  to  prove  the  miraclea  recorded 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

V.  Nor  does  the  credibility  of  miracles  decrease,  as  some  have 
objected,  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ; 
but  no  testimony  is  really,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rendered  less 
credible  by  any  other  cause  than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those 
conditions  on  which  it  at  first  acquired  rational  belief.  So  long 
aa  it  is  transmitted  with  oil  those  circumstances  and  pToo6  which 
originally  procured  it  that  decree  of  credit  which  was  propor- 
tionate to  ihetr  tnCrinmc  value,  its  credibility  continues  unaltered. 
But  it  may  be  Surly  said  that  the  evidence  in  &vonr  of  the  &ctB 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing ; 
as  the  recent  enquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence to  their  truth. 

VI.  In  order  more  definitely  to  test  the  reality  of  an  alleged 
miracle,  certain  criteria  have  been  proposed.  These  comprise  six 
particulars,  t  If  they  all  meet  in  any  recorded  event,  the  truth 
of  the  miracle  must  be  held  to  be  fully  established. 

1.  A  miracle  should  have  an  important  end  in  view,  worthy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instontaneoualy  and  publicly  performed  before 
credible  witnesses. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed :  in  otha 
words,  the  fact  purporting  to  be  miraculous  must  be  such  that 
the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fiilly  judge  of  it. 

*  Dr.  W.  Lee,  "  On  Miiacles :  an  Ezamiuation  of  the  Bcnurks  of  Air. 
Badea  Powell,  &c,"  ISSl,  p.  9S. 

t  Babbage,  Ninth  BridgevBter  Treatise,  pp.  127,  &c 

t  TheM  ate  given  by  Leslie  in  hi*  "Short  and  Enny  Method  nith  the 
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4.  It  ought  to  be  independent  of  second  causes.  And,  ihoa^ 
in  three  miracles  (Mark  vii.  32—37,  viiL  23—26 ;  J<^  ix.  1—7) 
Jesus  made  use  of  external  applications,  they  weie  caaea  of 
blindness  and  deainess,  and  the  reason  for  using  them  was  poa- 
idbly  to  convey  to  the  persons  cured  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesua 
iras  the  author  of  the  cures. 

5.  Public  monuments  should  be  set  up,  and  some  outward  ac- 
tions also  be  constantly  performed,  in  memory  of  the  &ct8  thus 
publicly  wrought. 

6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observances  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took 
place,  and  be  afterwards  continued  without  interruption. 

These  last  two  rules  are  of  great  importance ;  and  a  fitct  whieh 
possesses  the  evidence  they  prescribe  cannot  be  untrue.  The 
setting  up  of  false  monuments  would  be  at  once  detected,  and  the 
institution  of  such  observances  could  not,  if  newly  devised,  be 
palmed  upon  a  nation  as  of  ancient  date.  Every  individual  would 
know  that  it  had  not  been  customary  to  use  them  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alleged  events.  The  belief  of  &lse  &cts  could  not  in 
such  cases  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  after  ages,  when  the 
generation  said  to  have  witnessed  them  had  passed  away. 

VII.  Let  us  now  apply  these  criteria  to  some  of  the  miracles 
related  in  the  sacred  writings. 

1.  With  regard  to  those  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Josliua  :— 

The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by 
Jehovah  to  be  his  peculiar  people  for  the  preservation  of  true  re- 
ligion, the  miracles  performed  on  their  behalf  were  unquestionably 
worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  These  miracles  were  instanta- 
neously wrought  at  the  command  of  Moses,  and  before  great 
numbers  of  Egyptians  or  Israelites,  sometimes  in  the  presence  of 
both  nations ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  plagues,  and  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh's  army,  which  were  witnessed  by  the  whole  people  of 
Israel,  and  were  felt  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  commemoration  of  these  and  other  miraculous  occurrences, 
were  instituted  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Passover,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost :  all 
the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  were  solenmly  consecrated  to  God ; 
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and  the  tribe  of  Leri  was  soon  after  set  apart,  in  special  com- 
memotsticm  of  the  preserration  of  the  firBt-bom  of  IsraeL 

The  memoiy  of  the  miraculous  aupply  of  the  laraelites  with  {bod 
was  perpetuated  by  the  pot  of  manna ;  and  the  twelve  stones, 
taken  oat  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  miracnlous 
passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  were  set  up  by  Joshua  at 
Gilgal,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  them. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  preceding  criteria  are  most  decisively 
established. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament : — 

(1.)  The  mimber  of  Christ's  miracles  was  very  great. 

About  fbr^  of  them  are  narrated  at  length.  The  gospel  his- 
tory is  full  of  them;  and  one  of  Christ's  biographers  informs  us  that 
he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded. 

(2.)  There  was  much  varieti/  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 

They  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  might  be  reviewed  and 
re-esamined,  as  in  many  instances  they  actually  were.  We  behold 
Christ  giving  sight  to  the  bom  blind;  healing  theobstinate  leinvsy; 
making  those  who  wanted  a  limb  (cuXXouc),  perfect ;  those  who 
were  bowed  double,  straight;  those  who  shook  with  pal^,  robust; 
nerving  the  withered  arm  with  strength ;  restoring  the  insane  and 
demoniacs  to  reason;  and  raising  the  dead  to  Kfe.  We  behold 
the  apostles  also  expelling  demons,  restoring  the  man  lame  jrom 
his  birth,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  imparting  life  to  the  dead.  These  supernatural  works  were  not 
performed  in  a  fete  instances  with  hesitation  and  diffidence,  but 
were  very  frequently  repeated  through  a  series  of  years;  so  that 
all  Buq>icion  of  human  mansgement,  compact,  and  imposture,  was 
for  ever  precluded. 

(3.)  The  design  of  Christ's  miracles  was  important,  and  worthy 
of  their  Almighty  Author. 

Tlie  purpose,  for  which  these  miracles  were  wrought,  was  lo 
carry  on  one  vast  consistent  plan  of  Providence,  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  tilings,  to  establish  a 
system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice  adapted  to  the  wants  and  con- 
diiions  of  mankind ;  which  had  been  revealed  in  part.to  the  Jews, 
and  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  which  tended  to  destroy  the 
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great  moral  evils,  so  prevalent  and  so  pemicioiis;  viz.,  atiheuni, 
scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice.  In  subservienoe  to  their  gnnd 
object  (the  confirmation  of  his  divine  mission),  the  xnindes  of 
Christ  were  wrought  for  the  most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the 
alleviation  of  misery  in  every  form ;  and  they  cany  in  them  the 
character  of  the  greatest  goodness,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  power. 

Only  two  of  Christ's  miracles  bear  any  marks  of  severity ;  viz. 
his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  SMrine  (Mi^  viiL 
28 — 34 ;  Mark  v.  12 — 17),  and  his  causing  the  fig-tree  to  wither 
away  (Matt  xxi.  19;  Mark  xi.  14,  21).  But  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive  reasons  sufiicient  for  them;  and,  besides,  there  may 
be  miracles  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  mercy.  The  question  of 
the  truth  of  miraculous  power  is  not  here  touched. 

(4.)  Consider  further  the  greatness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

The  diseases  which  he  healed  were  incurable,  inveterate,  and 
had  baffled  every  attempt  of  art ;  and  this  greatness  of  Christ's 
miracles  secures  them  against  the  suspicion  of  imposture.  Im- 
postors usually  satisfy  themselves  with  little  tricks;  because  they 
are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and  usually  gain  credit. 

(5.)  Observe  also  the  persons  by  whom  these  miracles  were 
accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor, 
unlearned,  of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  powerful  patrons; 
who  gave  other  proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not  rest  the  whole 
of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but  likewise  insisted  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  doctrines  which  they  offered  to  examination. 
Further,  they  were  wrought  by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and 
declared  that  they  woidd  perform  them.  The  early  Christian 
writers,  it  may  be  added,  as  Quadratus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  in  their  Apologies  and  disputations  with  pagans,  alleged 
the  fact  of  miracles  having  been  wrought  by  Christ.  They  would 
not  have  done  so,  had  there  been  any  imposture. 

(6.)  The  persons  before  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought 
claim  our  special  notice. 

They  were  wrought  in  a  learned  age,  and  before  people  who 
as  opponents  would  not  be  easily  deluded,  and  who  when  they 
could  not  deny  them  had  no  resource  but  to  attribute  them  to 
a  compact  with  devils. 
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(7.)  He  maimer,  too,  in  vMch  these  miracles  were  peribnned 
]■  equally  trorth-y  of  attention  for  its  publicity,  nmplicity,  and 
difflnterestedness. 

(8.)  Another  ciranmatanoe,  which  confiims  the  validity  and 
tmth  of  these  miracles,  ia  the  effectt  produced. 

Numbers  who  were  spectators  of  them  yielded  to  convictioii, 
■nd  embraced  the  gospel. 

(9.)  Lastly,  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Clirist  and  his  spostlee 
was  not  denied. 

Both  Jews  and  heathen  opposers  of  the  Christian  fiuth  were 
constrained,  however  reluctantly,  to  admit  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostlea ;  though  they  ascribed  them  to 
magic,  and  denied  the  divine  commission  of  him  who  performed 
them. 

Vni.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  prinmpal  miracles 
related  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  conversioD  of  water  into  wine  (John  ii.  1—10). 

The  Jewish  weddings  continued  seven  days :  daring  the  nuptial 
feast,  from  the  pover^  of  the  brid^r^um  and  bride,  or  perhaps 
from  the  number  of  guests  being  greater  than  was  expected,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  Jesus  conunanded  the  servants  to  fill 
the  Tessels  with  water  tip  to  the  brim  ;  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  mix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were  privy  to  the  process; 
and  the  governor  of  the  feast  gives  his  attestation  to  the  mitacU' 
Ions  supply  in  so  easy  and  natural  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  but 
esteem  it  beyond  the  reach  of  artifice. 

2.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  men,  bemdes  women 
and  children  (Matt  xiv.  15—21 ;  Mark  vi.  35—44 ;  John  vi.  5— 
13). 

The  orderly  disposition  of  the  multitude,  in  ranks  by  hundreds 
and  by  fiilies,  exposed  the  miraculous  operation  to  the  view  of 
all;  BO  that  deception  was  impossible.  The  gathering  up  of 
twelve  baskets  fitll  of  fragments  is  a  proof  that  they  had  plen^  of 
Jbod ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  people  being  desirous  to  make 
Christ  a  king  is  a  further  proof  of  the  really  of  die  miracle,  and 
of  the  impression  which  it  had  made. 

3.  The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14, 15; 
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Mark  i  29—31 ;  Lnke  iv.  38,  39)  and  of  Hie  pttmljtie  (Matt  ix. 
2—8 ;  Mark  iL  4—12  ;  Lnke  ▼.  18—26). 

In  the  first  case,  had  our  Lord  merely  taken  advantage  of  the 
crisis  of  the  fever,  the  patient  would  not  have  been  able  at  once  to 
rise  and  minister.  There  would  have  been  a  long  interval  of  de- 
bility. The  last  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses ;  some  of  whom  were  enemies.  The  manner  in  which 
the  sick  man  was  presented  shows  the  confidence  which  be  and 
others  had  in  Christ's  power  of  healing  him.  The  manner,  too, 
in  which  Christ  addressed  him,  is  still  more  striking,  beginning 
with  the  remission  of  his  sins,  without  saying  anything  con- 
cerning his  malady. 

4.  The  giving  of  sight  to  a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind 
(John  ix.  1 — ^7). 

There  are  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  miracle.  The 
man  had  not  become  blind  by  any  accident  which  admits  of  relief. 
He  was  bom  blind.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  sight :  thus 
there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  as  regarded  him.  The  question 
proposed  by  the  disciples  (John  ix.  1,  2),  proves  that  the  man*a 
blindness  was  from  his  birth;  but  the  answer  was  so  little  in 
unison  with  their  notions,  that  it  could  never  have  entered  their 
minds  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  Jesus.  The  mode  employed 
for  giving  this  man  sight  was  utterly  inadequate  to  produce 
the  efiect  which  followed.  Lastly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in 
public,  and  inunediately  subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  scrutiny. 

5.  The  cure,  by  Peter  and  John,  of  a  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  birth  (Acts  iii.  1 — 10)  is  equally  remarkable. 

The  man's  person  and  lameness  were  universally  known  in 
Jerusalem :  a  perfect  cure  was  instantaneously  wrought ;  and  the 
transaction  immediately  underwent  a  severe  examination,  the 
efiect  of  which  was  only  to  make  the  miracle  still  more  widely 
known. 

G.  The  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairusto  life  (Matt.  ix.  18— 
26 ;  Mark  v.  22—43 ;  Luke  viii.  41—56). 

Though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  account  of  this  miracle 
have  a  most  natural  aspect  (for  they  could  have  been  neither  com- 
bined by  hxmian  contrivance  nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight). 
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notbing  was  wandug,  ^tfaet  to  ascertain  the  reali^  of  the  miTacle, 
or,  wilhoat  any  apparent  ofitentatioa  or  design,  to  give  it  the  most 
iinqueationable  pnblici^. 

7.  The  nusiog  of  the  widow's  son  from  the  dead  at  Nain  (Lnke 
TJi.  11—15). 

The  fiut  of  the  jonng  man's  death  was  indisputable :  a  con- 
'  nderable  number  of  ber  tawnnuen  accompanied  his  mother 
ibllowing  his  remains  to  the  grave;  and  in  tbeir  presence  Ae 
miracle  was  in^antaneonsly  and  publicly  performed. 

8.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.). 
The  precise  ^me  of  Chriat's  aniTal  at  Bethany  gave  his  enemies 

an  opportuni^  of  observing  the  tnuuaction.  "  Many  of  the 
Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Maiy;"  and  the  restoring  of 
Iiazarus  to  life  has  erery  characl«r  of  a  miracle.  For  it  was  in- 
Btantaneously  and  publicly  peribrmed  before  credible  witnesses: 
it  was  independent  of  second  causes;  and  the  end  for  which  it 
was  performed  was  important,  for  it  was  to  attest  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

IX.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  reaurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  die  dead, 
and  it  demands  a  distincUexamination. 

1.  Christ  uttered  prophetic  declarations  conceming  his  death 
and  lesorrectioa. 

Jesus  repeatedly  predicted  the  circnmstances  of  his  death  and 
Tesurredion  to  his  disciples.  He  asserted  in  this  his  own  aulhori^, 
declaring  that  he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  power  to 
take  it  again  (John  x.  16).  He  Auther  instituted  a  memorial  of 
his  death  before  he  actually  suffered.  And,  besides,  it  was  on  this 
very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  set  a  watch  at  the 
septtlchre. 

2.  Evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  an  undisputed  Jact,  that  Jesus  died  upon  the  croas,  and 
that  his  body  was  placed  in  a  sepulchre,  at  which  the  Jews 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  a  military  guard.  On  the  same 
grounds  that  we  believe  any  fact  of  history,  we  muBt  ■  further 
believe  that  on  the  third  day  the  sepulchre  was  emp^.  Now 
either  Jesos  had  risen  again ;  or  by  some  fraudulent  means  the 
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corpse  had  been  conyeyed  awaj,  and  was  never  afterwards  found. 
The  disciples  affirm  the  first :  they  acknowledge  that  they  were 
incredulous  for  a  while,  but  maintain  that  afterwarda  tfaej  had 
abundant  proof  of  the  &ct,  by  repeated  personal  interviews  with 
Jesus  for  several  wcekA.  And  they  maintained  this  fiiot  with 
unwavering  constancy,  making  it  the  groundwork  and  confinna- 
tion  of  the  new  faith,  and  convincing  multitudes,  who  at  first 
disbelieved  it,  of  its  truth.  Their  character  as  witneaaes  will  be 
aflcrwards  examined. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  resurrection,  reported 
that  the  disciples  stole  the  body,  while  the  guard  were  sleeping — 
a  tale  so  improbable,  that  St.  Matthew,  who  mentions  it,  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  refute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  Roman  soldiers,  selected  for  an  important 
charge,  would  all  of  them  fidl  asleep,  when,  too,  death  was  the 
punishment  of  such  neglect.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
disciples,  few  in  number,  dispersed,  and  evidently  vety  timid, 
would  have  conceived,  or  could  have  executed  so  bold  a  plan,  at 
a  season,  too,  when  Jerusalem  was  full  of  people,  and  when  the 
nights  were  not  dark.  Besides,  there  were  no  marks  of  haste 
apparent:  the  grave-clothes,  instead  of,  as  would  have  been 
natural,  being  abstracted  also,  were  left,  and  left  folded  in  perfect 
order.  The  conduct  of  the  rulers,  also,  was  incomprehensible. 
If  the  corpse  was  surreptitiously  taken,  their  proper  course  was 
to  have  a  legal  investigation,  to  punish  the  guard,  as  Herod  did  on 
Peter's  release  (Acts  xii.  19),  and  convict  the  disciples.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  such  measures ;  nor,  when  the  apostles  were 
afterwards  arrested,  was  this  made  a  charge  against  them.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  itself  disproves  the  tale. 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  Christ,  if  he  really  rose 
again,  oi^ht  to  have  shown  "himself  afterwards  to  the  chief  priests 
and  rulers,  and  to  the  people  at  large. 

But  if  he  had  so  done,  and  there  had  been  a  national  recog- 
nition of  him,  this  would  have  been  represented  among  other 
nations  as  a  political  artifice,  or  it  would  have  been  set  down  to 
the  superstitious  apprehensions  of  the  Jews.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews  had  persisted  in  their  unbelief — and  very  likely 
the  mass  of  them  would,  for,  as  our  Lord  himself  taught  by  his 
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pftrable,  if  they  believed  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
would  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  —  then 
the  &ct,  with  more  show  of  reason,  would  have  been  questioned 
by  the  world  at  large :  it  would  have  been  said  that  imposition 
was  attempted,  and  signally  failed.  Besides,  God  is  not  ac* 
customed  to  give  the  kind  of  proof  which  oWinate  opposers 
demand.  It  would  interfere  with  all  the  plana  and  purpcseo 
of  hia  moral  government  if  he  did.  He  gives  enough  to  satisfy 
reasonable  enquirers,  and  justly  leaves  others  to  the  consequences 
of  their  unbelief. 

But,  in  &ct,  in  aU  these  speculations,  as  when  Chubb  miun- 
tained  that  Christ  on  hia  resorrection  should  have  taken  up  hia 
abode  with  a  friend,  where  those  who  chose  might  have  access  to 
him,  and  when  Woolston  insisted  that  he  should  have  presented 
hiniHelf  to  the  priests  and  rulers,  "  the  test  of  truth  is  made 
to  consist  in  the  conformi^  of  the  historical  events  to  certain 
private  opinions  of  objectors."  * 

3.  The  circwmtancei  and  character  of  the  toilneeies  also  prove 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    Observe, 

(1.)  The  condition  of  these  witnesses.  They  were  mean,  de- 
spised, and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently  were  unequal  to 
the  task  of  imposing  upon  others. 

(2.)  Their  fmmber,  and  also  the  number  of  [he  different  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  more  than  suffident  to  establish 
any  &ct.  At  least  Jive  different  Jewish  writers  have  related  not 
fewer  than  ten  or  eleoen  distinct  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ 
at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  at  different  places ;  and  on  one 
occasion  to  "  above  five  hundred  "  persons. 

(3.)  The  incredulity  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  slowness  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  evidence  alike  of  there 
being  no  preconcerted  scheme,  and  that  the  reality  of  the  &ct 
could  not  be  gainsaid. 

(4.)  The  moral  impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in  palming  an 
imposition  upon  the  world  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account. 
For,  [t.]  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  willingly  expose 

*  Oaibctt,  >'  The  Bible  and  its  Critics :"  Boyle  Lectnies  for  1S61,  pp.  120, 
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himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment — even  to  death  itself^  on 
purpose  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  a  &ct  which  he  knew  to  be  fidae. 
[tV.]  Although  there  should  have  been  one  person  ao  disposed,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  —  indeed  it  would  be  the  height  of  abaorditj 
to  imagine  —  that  numhera  would  have  formed  the  same  resolutioiu 
[tVt.]  Though  a  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed 
together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should 
bear  witness  to  it,  who  considered  perfidj  and  lying  as  sins 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  salvation;  neither  could  it  be 
aipposed  of  those,  who,  if  they  were  sensible  that  the  lesurrec- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  fiction,  must  also  feel  that  they  had 
followed  an  imaginary  Messiah,  and  thus  confess  their  own  ex- 
travagance; all  reason  for  their  persistence  being  gone.  [tV.J 
Such  a  mutual  concert  could  never  have  been  so  carried  on,  but 
that  some,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to  gain  reward, 
would  have  disclosed  the  whole  intrigue,  [r.]  The  very  same 
principles,  wliich  had  dissolved  their  mutual  fidelity^  would  more 
probably  break  off  their  mutual  treachery.  It  cannot  reason- 
ably be  imagined  that  those  disciples,  who  were  scattered  when 
their  Master  was  crucified,  would  afterwards  conspire  to  afiirm 
a  bold  and  unprincipled  falsehood. 

(5.)  Observe  the  facts,  which  they  themselves  avow.  Their 
testimony  relates  to  &cts,  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  deceived ;  such  as  the  seeing,  touching,  sitting 
at  table,  and  conversing  with,  their  risen  Master. 

(6.)  Consider  further  the  agreement  of  their  evidence.  They 
all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

(7.)  Observe  also  the  tribunals  before  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence, and  the  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  testimony 
was  scrutinized,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  philosophers  and  rabbis,, 
and  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to  Jerusalem; 
for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  might  be  imsuspected. 

(8.)  Take  notice  also  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  was  given. 
Only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  they  declared  that  Christ 
was  risen  again,  as  he  had  foretold.  Would  impostors  have  been 
likely  to  act  thus? 

(9.)  Consider  likewise  the  place  where  the  apostles  bore  their 
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testimony  to  the  resurrection.  They  preached  a  risen  Saviour  in 
the  Bynagogaes,  and  in  the  prstorium,  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  city 
where  he  had  heen  ignominioosly  crocified. 

(10.)  Consider  the  moficev  which  induced  the  apostles  to 
publish  the  &ct  of  Christ's  resurrection.  It  was  not  to  acqiure 
&me,  riches,  or  glory,  but  to  found  on  this  fact  a  series  of  ex- 
hortations to  repentance,  fiiith,  and  holiness,  topics  these  which 
were  never  proposed  by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  tine,  they 
lived  as  no  impostor  ever  did,  and  were  enabled  to  appeal  to 
their  converts  lor  die  eancti^,  justice,  and  nnblameable  tenor  of 
their  lives. 

(II.)  If  Jesas  Christ  did  not  rise  fi^am  the  dead,  it  is  impos- 
mble  to  aoconnt  for  the  striking  contrast  between  the  puallani- 
mons  conduct  of  the  prejadiced  apostles  during  their  Master's  life, 
'  and  their  fearlessly-courageons  conduct  after  his  resurrection. 
Before,  they  shrank  from  Christ's  prediction  of  his  death  as  Iktal 
to  their  hopes ;  afterwards,  they  made  his  death  and  resurrection 
the  ground  and  seal  of  the  doctrine  they  preached. 

4.  Lastly,  the  miracta  performed  by  these  witnesses  in  the 
name  of  Jetnta  Christ,  aiter  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  success  which  attended  their 
preaching  throughout  the  world,  are  God's  testimony  to  the  fiict 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  their  veracity 
in  proclaiming  it. 

In  the  miraculous  lact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  first  four  of 
the  criteria  above  noticed  (see  pp.  ib,  46,  supra)  ore  most  clearly 
to  be  discerned.  With  regard  to  the  last  two,  (see  p.  46)  we  may 
remark,  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesns  Christ ;  and  that  the  weekly 
festival  of  the  Lord's  day  (or  Sunday)  commemorates  the  mira- 
culous fiict  of  his  resurrection.  These  memorials,  it  must  be 
observed,  were  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  relate  took  place,  and  they  have  been  observed 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  to  the  present  time. 

X.  As  a  brief  summary  of  the  argoment  fnmtshedby  miracles, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  Mnce  the  facts  which  are  proposed  for 
our  belief  are  such,  (1 .)  That  they  do  not  imply  a  self-contradic- 
tion; (2.)  That  they  were  deeds  done  in  the  view  of  multitudes, 
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and  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  who  performed 
them;  (3.)  That  they  were  many,  repeated  through  a  series 
of  years,  and  without  visible  second  causes ;  (4.)  That  they  were 
such  as  men^s  ordinaiy  senses  could  clearly  judge  of,  that  they 
were  attended  to,  and  investigated  at  the  time ;  (5.)  That  they 
were  commemorated  by  public  ceremonies,  instituted  at  once, 
and  observed  ever  since;  (6.)  That  their  effects  were  not 
transient,  but  lasting;  (7.)  That  they  were  recorded  by  men 
who  professed  to  have  been  eye-witnesses,  not  likely  to  be  them- 
selves deceived,  and  without  probable  motive  for  deceiving 
others ;  (8.)  That  they  were  not  contradicted  by  enemies  or  diB- 
interested  credible  contemporaneous  persons ;  (9.)  That,  on  the 
contrary,  those  most  concerned  to  disprove  them  could  not  ques- 
tion their  reality,  but  only  the  cause  to  which  they  were  to  be 
ascribed ;  (10.)  That  the  witnesses  from  whom  we  have  them 
were  numerous,  agreed  in  their  testimony,  were  men  of  good 
sense  and  integrity,  and  proved  their  own  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  asserted,  by  a  course  of  conduct  contrary  to  their 
original  prepossessions,  and  sure  to  expose  them  to  dii^race,  the 
blight  of  worldly  hopes  —  nay,  even  to  death;  (11.)  That  these 
witnesses  were  enabled,  in  confirmation  of  their  testimony,  to 
perform  miracles  themselves;  (12.)  That  the  weight  of  proof  has 
not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  the  lapse  of  years; 
(13.)  That  those  who  admit  these  extraordinary  &cts  seem  to 
desire  mainly  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  others,  and  to  be 
convinced  that  this  would  be  forfeited  by  imposture;  (14.) 
That  many  contemporaries  of  various  ranks  and  nations  were  so 
persuaded  of  their  truth,  as  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice  in 
consequence ;  (15.)  That  the  moral  and  religious  revolutions  of 
the  world,  which  have  since  taken  place,  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  these  &cts,  but  are  inexplicable  if 
they  are  fidse ;  (16.)  That  those  who  refuse  to  credit  them  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  and  must  imagine  that  the  wisest 
men  have  shown  themselves  the  most  foolish,  and  the  most  con- 
stant the  most  deceitful ;  (17.)  That  these  &cts  are  so  linked  to- 
gether, that  some  cannot  be  acknowledged  without  acknowledging 
the  rest,  and  so  interwoven  with  imdisputed  truths,  that  sense  and 
reason  must  be  renounced  if  they  are  questioned ;  (18.)  That  it  is 
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impoBnble  to  doubt  tfut  the  recorda  of  these  facta  haTe  come 
down  to  QB  imaltered — id  nucha  rihution  of  things,  where  all 
imaginable  circanutBncea  concur  to  strengthen  each  other's 
evidence,  while  the  only  argument  to  oppose  them  is  the  eztia- 
ordinary  character  of  the  &cta,  the  incredulity  which  denies 
assent  must  surely  be  most  unreasonable. 

XI.  A  comparison  of  the  Scripture  miracles  with  pretended 
pagan  and  popish  miracles 

Counterfeit  miracles  are  no  proof  that  the  miraclea  related  in 
the  New  Testament  are  not  real :  the  more  strictly  such  pret«nded 
miincles  are  investigated,  the  more  defectiTe  is  the  evidence 
adduced  for  them.     For,  < 

1.  The  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  remot«  countries  and 
in  distant  agea.  2.  They  were  performed  in  times  of  gross  ig- 
norance, when  the  conmion  people  were  likely  to  be  deceived, 
and  were  wron^t  in  secrecy.  3.  They  were  performed  by  persons 
of  high  rank,  who  were  held  in  the  profoundest  veneration  by 
the  common  people,  and  were  never  subjected  to  any  scrutiny. 
4.  These  alleged  mitscles  were  designed  to  support  an  established 
religion,  and  were  engrafted  upon  the  snperslidous  notions  of  the 
Tulgar.  5.  They  are  not  vouched  to  us  by  any  credible  t«ati~ 
jatmj.  6.  They  were  not  credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious 
even  among  the  heathen. 

Similar  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pretended  popish 
miradea  But  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
miiaclea  recorded  la  the  Scnptures,  Ae  reality  of  which  is  sub- 
atantiated  by  the  most  posiliTe  and  irresiBtible  evidence. 


SKTinnillL  —  Prophei^  a  Proof  of  a  Divine  HiMioQ. 
L  Fnpbeey  defined.  —  IL  DifiereDce  between  pietended  Predictioni  of 
Oiaelee  and  Scripture  Piophedes.  —  IH  Uee  and  Intent  of  Pv^ib^ej. 
—  IV.  The  Chain  of  Propheej.— v.  VI.  Notice  of  Objections. 

I.  Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  descrip- 
tioD,  or  representation  of  something  ftiture,  beyond  the  power  of 
horaan  sagadly  to  foresee,  discern,  or  conjecture;  and  it  is  the 
highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  o 
with  the  Deity,  and  of  the  tnith  of  a  revelation  from  God. 
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II.  Diference  between  the  pretended  predictionB  of  bettihen 
oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Seriptures, 

The  oracles  of  the  ancient  heathens  were  deliyered  either  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  trivial  cnriodty,  or  to  abet  the 
designs  of  some  ambitious  leader.  They  uttered  no  spoiitHieoiis 
predictions.  Those  who  conducted  them  threw  Taiiooa  obstacka 
in  the  way  of  inquiiy,  bj  requiring  expensiTe  Baciifioes,  ^ 
Sometimes,  the  gods  were  not  in  a  humour  to  be  oonsolted :  at 
other  times,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers 
given  were  ambiguous  or  delusive ;  and,  whenever  the  oracles 
failed,  there  was  always  some  subterfuge  to  which  the  priests  had 
recourse.  If  an  evil  event  took  place,  when  an  auspicious  one 
had  been  promised,  this  was  ascribed  to  the  £iult  of  the  inquirer. 
Something  defective  in  the  sacrifices  was  discovered,  when  too 
late ;  or  the  gods  were  averse  to  him.  If  the  contraiy  proved  to 
be  the  case,  this  was  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  the  priests. 

Widely  different  are  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    For, 

1.  They  were  delivered  without  solicitation,  and  were  pro- 
nounced openly  before  the  people ;  and  the  prophet  knew  he 
was  exposed  to  capital  punishment  if  any  of  his  predictions 
were  to  be  overthrown.  The  events  foretold  were  often  compli- 
cated and  remote ;  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  many,  and 
arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which  concurred  to  bring 
them  to  pass. 

2.  Some  were  accomplished  shortly  after  they  were  delivered ; 
otlicrs  somewhat  later ;  and  others  had  a  still  more  distant  object. 
But  the  different  events  foretold  were  so  connected  with  each 
other,  that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some 
others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  last.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  sera'ed  to  raise 
an  expectation  of  those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  last  served  to  confirm  the  first. 

3.  A  large  portion  of  the  Scripture-prophecies  was  committed 
to  writing,  and  left  open  to  public  examination :  this  is  a  test 
which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens  could  never 
endure. 

III.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy  was  to  raise  expects- 
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tioD,  and  to  aoodie  the  mind  with  hope,  to  mamtaia  the  fitith 
of  a  particaha'  providence,  and  the  aamrance  of  a  promised 
Bedeemer,  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  The 
prophecy  of  Scriptnre  is  closely  interwoven  with  its  history.  The 
Old  Testament,  indeed,  is  impregnated  throughout  with  the  pro- 
phetical element,  guiding  the  covenant  people  in  their  present 
relations  to  God,  and  pointing  out  the  liiture  development  of  that 
purpose,  vrhich,  when  fiiJly  accomplished,  was  to  difiiiae  life  and 
hlessing  through  all  the  ^milies  of  mankind.* 

lY.  Of  the  chain  of  prophecy. 

The  Scripture-prophecies  respect  contingencies  too  wonder- 
ful for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  effect.  Many  of 
those  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  foretold  unexpected 
changes  in  the  distribuliou  of  earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they 
announced  the  &U  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty 
empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  predic- 
tion. These  prophecies  form  a  regular  chain  or  ^stem,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  four  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Hebrews  in  particular. 

2.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbouring  natious  or  em- 
pires. 

3.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

4>  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 


Clus  L  —  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Hebrews  in  pulienlsr. 

1.  Predictions  concerning  the  post«rity  of  Abraham. — Gen, 
xii.  1 — 3,  xiii.  16,  xv.  5,  xvii,  2,  4—6,  jncii,  17,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii, 
14,  xxxii.  12,  XXXV.  11,  xlvi.  G ;  Exod.  xxxii.  IS. 

See  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  as  it  respects  the 
Hebrews  (to  omit  the  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posteri^), 
in  Exod.  i.  7,  9,  12;  Numb,  xxiii.  10;  Dent.  i.  10,  x.  22; 
Ezek.  xvi.  7.  In  leas  than  five  hundred  yeara  after  the  first  of  the 
above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the  Israelites 

*  Se«  Dr.  Fsirbaim, "  Fiophecf  viewed  in  respect  to  its  I>utiD(4ive  Nature, 
its  Specisl  Function,  ftnd  Pn>per  Interpretation,"  1BA6,  chap.  iL 
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amounted  to  mx  hundred  thousand  men,  bemdes  women  and 
children, 

2.  Prophecies  concerning  Ishmael.  CJompare  Gen.  xri.  1(^ 
12,  xvii.  20,  and  xxv.  12—18. 

From  him  dencended  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  whose  ntm- 
}fiim  and  manner  of  living  have  ever  since  been,  and  to  this  veiy 
flay  are,  a  verification  of  the  predictions  respecting  them. 

•'5.  It  was  foretold  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jaob  phould  possess  the  land  of  Canaan ;  so  that,  though  they 
Hhould  be  expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  yet  their  title  should 
endure,  and  they  should  be  re-settled  in  it,  and  there  continue  in 
peace  to  the  end  of  the  world  (see  Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  14,  15,  17, 
XV.  18—21,  xvii.  7,  8 ;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17). 

Accordingly,  the  Jews  enjoyed  this  land  for  above  a  thousand 
years ;  and,  when  the  two .  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
carried  into  captivity,  it  was  announced  that  this  should  be  for 
seventy  years ;  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  Canaan  for  six  hundred  years,  until  the 
final  subversion  of  their  polity  by  Titus.  Although  the  ten 
tribes  carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  body  of  the  two 
tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in 
Canaan ;  yet,  since  the  time  of  their  final  restoration  has  not 
arrived,  this  is  no  objection  against  these  ancient  prophecies,  but 
a  fulfilment  of  others ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  their  native  country. 

4.  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxviii.  contains  most  striking  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Israelites,  which  have  literally  been  fulfilled 
during  their  subjection  to  the  Chaldieans  and  Bomans,  and  in 
later  times  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed.  To 
specify  a  very  few  particulars  :— 

(1.)  Moses  foretold  that  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take 
their  cities.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  Sosius  and  Herod,  and,  finally,  by  Titus. 

(2.)  Moses  foretold  grievous  famines  during  those  sieges,  so 
that  they  should  cat  the  fiesh  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  This 
was  fulfilled,  six  hundred  years  afier  the  time  of  Moses,  among 
the  laraelitesy  when  Samaria  waa  bemeged  by  the  king  of  Syria ; 
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agsin,  abont  nine  Bundred  yatn  after  Moaea,  among  the  Jewt, 
during  the  siege  of  Jenualem,  before  the  Babylonish  captivi^ ; 
and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  during  die 
siege  of  Jemsalem  by  the  Komans. 

(3.)  Moses  predicted  that  the  Jews  should  be  reduced  to  be 
Aw  in  niunber.  This  was  literaUy  ftilfilled  by  immense  num- 
bera  perishing  by  famine  during  the  last  siege  of  Jenualem, 
ailer  which  many  thousands  were  sold ;  and  also  afl»r  their 
final  overthrow  by  Hadrian,  when  many  thonaands  were  sold, 
and  tbixe  tar  whom  pnTchawiv  could  not  be  found  (Moeea  had 
foretold  that  do  'man  loould  bug  thtm)  were  transported  into 
I^ypt,  where  many  perished  by  shipwreck  or  fiunine ;  and  othera 
were  massacred.  Tet,  notwithstanding  oU  their  miseries  and 
oppresaionB,  they  still  continue  a  separate  people,  and  hare  be- 
come "  an  astonishment  and  a  by-word  among  the  nations." 

5.  Joaiah  was  pio[^eticaIly  announced  by  name  (1  Kings  xiii. 
2))  three  hundred  and  mzty-one  years  beibre  the  event. 

The  fiilfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  remarkable,  plainly  show- 
ing it  to  be,  not  &om  man,  but  from  God  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15). 

6.  The  utter  subrernon  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews,  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (ii.  18 — 21),  was  fulfilled  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

The  calamities,  denounced  against  them  by  the  asms  prophet, 
overtook  them  in  leas  than  two'  hundred  yean  (Isai.  iii.  J — 14,  com- 
pared with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.).  And,  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldfeans,  a  few  poor  people  were  left  to  till  the  land,  as  Isaiah 
hod  prophemed  (Isoi.  xxiv.  13, 14,  compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  10). 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
consequent  captivi^  of  the  Jews. 

These  vrere  literally  accomplished.  Compare  Jer.  xxrii.  3 — 7 
with  xxxix.  8 — 14.  And,  although  the  predictiona  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  concerning  Zedekioh  (geared  to  contradict  each 
other  (Jer.  xxxiv.  2—5 ;  Eiek.  xii.  13),  both  were  fiJfilled  in 
the  event ;  Zedekioh  aeeing  the  king  of  Babylon  at  Eiblafa,  who 
commanded  his  eyes  to  be  pat  out,  and  being  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  died. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldieit,  he  prophesied  (v. 
12,  and  viii.)  that  the  Jews,  who  remained  in  Judsn,  should  be 
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punished  for  their  wickedness.     In  a  veiy  fisw  yean  all  the 
evils  predicted  literally  came  upon  them  by  the  Ghaldnans. 

9.  The  profanation  of  the  temple  by  AntiochuB  Epiphanea  mi 
foretold  by  Daniel  (viii.)  four  hundred  yean  before  the  acoom- 
pliahment  of  the  prediction.  The  same  proj^et  alao  fiiretold  ihe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewisih  saorifioes 
and  oblations. 

10.  Hosca  foretold  the  present  state  of  the  people  of  Israel  in 
tbcse  words,  *'  They  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations'* 
(ix.  17).  Yet,  though  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  con- 
tinue a  distinct  and  separate  people. 

There  is  really,  as  bishop  Butler  says,  '^  the  appeazance  of  t 
standing  miracle  "  in  this  fact.  It  presents  a  manrelloas  ocm- 
trast  to  tlie  circumstances  of  other  nations.  "  Every  attempt 
to  explain  it^'*  observes  Dr.  Lee,  *'  by  natural  causes  has  merely 
served  to  account  for  the  event  itself,  but  not  for  its  coincidence 
with  what  had  been  foretold  many  hundred  years  before.  The 
preternatural  character  of  the  fact  consists  altogether  in  the 
correspondence  and  coincidence  between  ancient  predictions  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people — a  condition  which 
one  scarcely  knows  how  distinctly  to  express,  but  in  the  words 
of  the  prophetic  account  of  it,  given,  too,  by  the  legislator  of  the 
conunonwealth,  whose  dissolution  he  is  directed  to  foreshow: 
'Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by- 
word among  all  nations,  wliither  the  Lord  shalt  lead  thee.' 
(Dcut.  xxviu.  87.)"» 


Class  II. — Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  op  Empires  that  were 

neighbouring  to  the  Israelites. 

1.  The  once-prosperous  city  of  Tyre,  as  Ezekiel  had  foretold 
(xxvi.  3 — 5,  14,  21),  is  now  become  like  "  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on." 

2.  The  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  (sec  Isai.  xix.;  Jer.  xliii. 

*  "On  Miracles :  an  Examination  of  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Baden  PowelL 
&a,"  p.  42. 
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8—13,  and  zlvi; ;  and  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxii.,  particukrl;  &zek. 
xiix.  10,  15,  and  m.  6,  12,  13)  have  been  signaUy  fulfilled. 

Not  long  after  theae  predictions  irere  deliTered,  this  countiy 
was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Pemans;  nest  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the 
Somans,  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and 
is  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Ai)d  die  denunciation, 
"I  will  make  her  rivers  dry,"  ia  flilfiUed  by  the  generally- 
neglected  state  of  the  numerous  canals  with  which  Egypt  was 
anciently  intersected. 

3.  The  doom  of  Ethiopia  was  foretold  by  Isaiah  (xx.  3 — 5), 
and  by  Ezekiel  (xxx.  4—6). 

Tbia  countiy  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Aa^ria,  or 
by  Esarbaddon  bis  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 
About  the  time  of  Cbriat's  birth,  it  was  lavi^ed  by  the  Bomans, 
and  it  has  since  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
flud  Giagas. 

4.  Such  an  "  utter  end  "  has  been  made  of  Nineveh,  agreeably- 
to  the  predictions  of  Nahum  (i.  8,  9,  ii.  8—13,  iii.  17—19),  and 
Zephaniah  (IL  1^—15),  that,  till  the  late  discoveries  of  Lizard 
and  others,  its  very  site  was  hardly  known. 

5.  Babylon  is  made  "  a  desolation  for  ever,"  as  Isaiah  (xiii, 
4,  19—22,  xliv.  27)  and  Jeremiah  (1.  38,  li.  36,  37,  64)  had 
severally  jbretold. 

This  city  was  taken,  when  Belshazzar  and  hia  tfaoosand  princea 
were  drank,  at  a  great  feaat,  ailer  CyruB  had  turned  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  bo  drained 
ita  waters  that  the  river  became  easily  fordable  for  hia  soldiers  to 
enter  the  city.     It  is  now  a  desolate  maaa  of  ruins. 

6.  The  predictions  concerning  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
(Amos  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5,  6)  have  been  literally  accomplished. 
See  the  remarkable  description  of  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country  in  Voiney's  "  Travels ;"  and  compare  Keith,  "  Evidence, 
&c.  from  Prophecy,"  chap,  ix. 

7.  Daniel  predicted  the  overthrow,  in  micceasion,  of  the  four 
great  empires  of  antiqui^,  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Koman  (Dan.  ii.  39,  40,  vii.  17—24,  viii.). 
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This  prediction  lias  litorallj  been  fulfilled ;  bat  neither  the 

rise  of  the  last  three,  nor  their  &I1,  could  haye  been  foreseen 
by  men. 


CuLfis  III. — Prophecies  directly  umoaneixig  the  V— fii| 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  ia  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fidl  bad  made 
it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  Grod  was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  ai 
the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  con- 
ccming  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  circom- 
stance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  perBon- 
age  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctly  foretold. 

The  prophecies  announcing  the  Messiah  are  numerous,  pointed, 
and  particular.  They  not  only  foretell  that  a  Messiah  ahould 
come ;  but  they  also  specify  the  precise  time  when  he  was  to 
come ;  the  dignity  of  his  character,  that  he  should  be  God  and 
man  together;  from  whom  he  was  to  be  descended ;  the  place 
where  he  was  to  be  bom ;  the  circumstances  of  his  hirth,  manner 
of  life,  and  doctrine,  his  sufferings  and  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  covenant  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel.  See  a  table  of  the  principal  prophecies 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

The  connection  of  the  predictions  belonging  to  the  Messiah, 
with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  addi- 
tional force  to  the  argument  from  prophecy ;  afibrding  a  strong 
proof  of  the  intimate  imion  which  subsists  between  the  two  dis- 
pensations of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding 
the  artful  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposi- 
tion of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead  of 
finistrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom  they 
referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour,  who  had  been 
promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions 
were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufiicient  to  indicate  a  pre- 
science more  than  human ;  but  the  collective  force  of  all  ts^en 
together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
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intejpoeiUon  of  Omniscience  th&n  the  egtabiishment  of  their  genu- 
iaeneaa.  And  this,  even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present, 
we  have  ah«ady  seen,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 


Clus  I7.~PR>pIiede«  hj  Jesos  Cfaiiit  and  hia  Apoetles. 

Jesus  Christ  foretold :  (1-)  The  circumstances  of  hit  own  death 
Matt.  svi.  21,  M.  18, 19,  xiri.  23,  31;  Markx.  33,84);  aU which 
were  most  minutely  accomplished.  (2.)  His  raurrection  (Matt, 
xvi.  21,  xxvi.  32) ;  fulfilled  in  Matt,  xxviii.  (3.)  Tho  deaceiU  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  miraculous  gifts  (Mark  xvi,  17, 18 ;  Lnke  xjdv. 
49);  fiUiiUed  in  Acts  ii.  (4.)  The  datruction  of  Jerusalem  with 
all  its  preceding  signs  and  its  concomitant  drcwnstances  (Matt, 
xxiv.  1 — 28;  Mark  xiij.  1 — 23  ;  Luke  3cxi.  5 — 24) ;  and  the  very 
generation  that  heard  the  prediction  lived  to  be  the  miserable 
witneasea  of  its  accomplishment.  (5.)  The  spread  of  Christianity  ; 
and  both  sacred  and  profime  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  gospeL  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
we  con^der  the  character  of  the  age,  in  which  the  Christian  iaith 
WAS  first  propagated.  It  waa  not  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  but 
was  remarkable  for  those  improvements  by  which  the  homan 
Acuities  were  strengthened.  The  professien  of  Cihristianit^,  again, 
was  followed  by  no  worldly  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
proscriptions  and  persecutions. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintuned  that  the  wide  propagation  of 
Christianity  is  no  proof  of  its  divine  original,  and  that  merely- 
human  causes  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of 
tlie  new  doctrines-  Thus  Gibbon  has  alleged  five  particulars; 
the  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  die  first  Christians,  the 
doctrine  of  a  foture  life  urged  with  special  earnestness,  the 
miraculouB  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  the  pure 
and  austere  morals  of  the  first  Christians,  and  tbo  union  and 
diBctpline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
independent  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  to  these 
he  would  attribute  the  growth  of  the  church. 

Now,  no  reasonable  man  is  disposed  to  deny  that  secondary 
causes  have  had  their  influence.     God,  who  can  work  widiont 
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menna,  nsuallf  chooses  to  employ  meaoB  in  KcconipliahiBg  hii 
p;reat  purposes.  And  his  wisdom  and  power  are  empeeaMHj  seen 
ia  hia  so  disponng  ordinary  circumstances,  so  overmltng  Ha 
wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men,  that  the  flow  of  erents  may  tend 
to  fulfil  hin  plans.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  or  no 
there  were  secondary  causes  which  aided  the  establishment  of 
Christian  truth,  but  whether  the  causes  alleged  would  be  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  the  succesB  of  a  religion  which  had 
not  truth  for  its  basis. 

Intolerant  zeal  is  alleged.  But  intolerance,  if  not  armed  with 
power  —  and  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutors  of 
the  gospel — has  little  effect.  The  so-termed  intolerance  of  the 
Christians  was  simply  that  they  called  all  men  to  repentance,  and 
preached  that  there  was  "  none  other  name  given  onder  heaven 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  than  that  of  Jesns.  And  whence,  it 
may  be  pertinently  asked,  did  this  zeal  of  theirs  arise  if  not  from 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity?  If  the  &ct8  of  the 
gospel  were  not  true,  we  cannot  eamly  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  so  zealously  maintained  in  the  &cc  of  such  un- 
scrupulous opposition. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  agiun,  with  its  horrors  for  the 
guilty,  and  its  blessedness  for  the  iaithful,  if  a  mere  visionary 
description,  could  have  bad  snail  weight.  The  success  irtiich 
attended  the  preaching  of  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  demonatn- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  that  accompanied  it,  than  to  the 
doctrine  itself,  which  was  by  no  means  suited  to  either  the  ezpec- 
tatiims  or  the  wishes  of  the  pagan  world  in  general.  And  it  was 
coupled  with  a  dogma — the  resurrection  of  the  body — which  was 
beyond  the  comprehension,  and  provoked  the  ridicule,  of  the 
unbeliever. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  of  supernatural  powers,  it  may  be 
observed  that  pretended  miracles  only  do  harm  to  the  cause  they 
are  designed  to  maintain.  Such  a  claim,  unsupported  by  &ct, 
would  soon  have  been  exposed.  Impostors  would  have  been 
cautious  how  they  advanced  any  such  pretensions,  in  an  age 
which  was  beginning  to  doubt  the  reahty  of  the  alleged  wonders 
ascribed  to  the  heathen  deities.  Indeed,  had  the  first  propagators 
o£  Christianity  been  cunning  plotters,  it  is  not  tmlikely  that,  as 
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Mohammed  afterwards,  they  would  have  Itud  no  claim  to  snper- 
natunil  powers.  The  inBintuUoD,  therefoTe,  that  these  poweis 
were  not  really  poopcimcd  ia  groundleaa. 

The  virtnea  of  the  first  Christiana,  particnlarly  when  reduced, 
as  Gibbon  reduces  them,  to  mere  repentance  for  aina,  and  deaire 
of  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  aoeiety*,  mast  rather  have 
excited  contempt  or  opposition.  And  we  know  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  graces  whidi  the  gospel  inculcates  were  little  likely  to 
recommend  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  proud  and  sensual  generatiou. 

And,  as  to  the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic, 
union  and  discipline  may  do  much  to  advance  the  influence  of  a 
•ociety  :  but  a  society  must  first  be  formed ;  and  it  is  au  tncon- 
fanvertible  fact  that  the  gospel  was  propagated  before  its  pro- 
fessors were  numerous  enough  to  establish  a  discipline,  or  form 
themaelves  into  a  society.  It  is  aotorious,  too,  that  diTiaions  soon 
arose,  which  checked  the  pcogreas  of  th'e  gospel. 

It  most  be  admitted,  then,  that  these  secondary  causes,  what~  * 
erer  subordinate  influence  they  might  have  had,  were  inadequate 
to  accnnnt  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  truth. 

Y.  notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
affords  to  the  truth  of  prophecy,  opposera  maintftin  that  results 
are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  prophetic  intimadons  of 
theuniversalityofitssway,  and  urge  the  following  objections;  Tiz,, 

1.  The  refusal  of  Christianity  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  may  say,  as  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
Abnie^ty  does  not  force  the  judgment,  and  that  their  wicked- 
nesses and  strong  pr^udices  blinded  their  understandings,  and 
prevented  them  fiom  receiving  the  evidences  of  the  gospel.  They 
looked  for  a  Messiah  who  should  give  them  earthly  pre-eminence. 
Anger,  resentment,  self-interest,  and  worldly-mindedness  induced 

■  Cesn  mimBn  obserres  on  this  ollegBtioa  of  Qibbon,  that  "he  ooght 
either,  with  laanlj  coorage,  to  havs  denied  the  moml  rpformation  intro- 
doeed  b;  Christisnity,  or  &irly  to  have  inTesttgated  all  ita  motives ;  cot  to 
have  conBned  bimself  to  an  inndiinui  and  uicastic  description  of  the  less 
«ntB  of  the  Christiau  character." 
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the  scribes  and  Ph^risecB  to  reject  Christ  and  cause  him  to  be  pot 
to  death ;  and  then  tua  ignominions  execution  confimed  tliem  in 
their  prejudice  ^;ainst  receiving  him  as  their  MeMiah.  SaA 
wore  the  principal  causea  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jew»  and  of 
their  rejection  of  Christ  at  _first ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ooncdn 
why  they  peralxt  in  their  infidelity  now.  For  (1.)  In  the  fint 
place,  on  the  part  of  the  /«ics,  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  sams 
reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infiddity  continue  to  nouririi 
it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  Tsin  expectAtiona  of  world^ 
greatness,  and  the  false  Christs  and  &lse  prophets  who  at  difitrait 
times  have  risen  up  among  them.  To  which  may  be  added  thai 
want  of  charitableness  towards  ChristianB,  and  their  continuii^ 
to  live  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  (2.)  Secondly,  on  the 
part  of  the  world,  the  obstacles  are  the  prevalence  of  Moham- 
raedism,  and  other  &lse  religions,  the  schisms  of  ChristiaiiB,  the 
unholy  lives  of  many  nominal  Christians,  and  the  cnieldea  whidi 
have  oll«n  been  practised  towards  the  Jews.  So  &r,  howev^  ii 
their  infidelity  from  being  an  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  us  a  great  number  of  uneuspected 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  many  predic- 
tions of  KoBcs  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are 
remarkably  fulfilled  by  it.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Christian  religion,  to  have  been  first  preached  and  propagated  in 
a  nation  of  unbelievers ;  for  nothing  but  divine  truth  could  have 
Blood  the  trial,  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 

With  regard  to  the  rejection  of  tlie  gospel  by  the  Gentila, 
many  of  the  preceding  observationB  on  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews  are  equally  applicable  to  them.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  by  hatred  of  the 
pure  morality  of  the  gospel,  by  the  temporal  inconveniences 
which  attended  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  the  temporal 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it,  by  the 
mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world,  and  by 
hia  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
with  the  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples. 

The  Gentiles  also  had  other  causes  of  unbelief  peculiar  to 
themselves,  viz.,  the  high  notion  entertained  by  them  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of  the  power 
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of  demona  imd  denii-goda,  their  indifference  about  religion  in 
f^entl,  the  utter  incempatibilit^  of  ChriHtUnit^  with  the  esta- 
blished worship  of  their  several  countries,  the  bad  opinion  which 
they  had  of  the  Jewa,  of  whom  Chriatiana  were  for  some  time 
accounted  to  be  a  sect,  the&lsedoctrineaaiid  arimeB  of. heretical 
teachen  and  vicious  professors  of  Christiani^,  and,  lastly,  the 
antiqni^  of  paganimri. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  Mohammedlani'  also  over  a  conmderable 
portion  of  the  world  is  said  to  contradict  the  prophedea  which 
announce  the  universality  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Many  countries  whrae  Mohammedisn  now  prevails  were  once 
Christian.  So  that,  with  regard  to  them,  prophecy  has  had  an 
accomplishment;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Chiiatianity  was 
to  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  mtraclt.  The  present  state  of  those 
countries  where  the  Koran  is  received,  is  a  further  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy;  inasmuch  as  it  was  foretold  that  such  an 
aposta^  would  take  place.  The  rapid  prggreaa  of  Moham- 
medism  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  propagation  of  Chrts- 
tiani^ ;  for  Mohammed  came  into  the  world  at  a  time  exactly 
salted  to  his  purposes,  when  its  policy  and  civil  state  were 
fitvourable  to  a  new  and  ambitious  conqueror;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  evei;  means,  especiaUy  force  of  arms,  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  his  pretended  revelation. 

3.  Christianity  ia  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  mankind. 
Just  so  there  are  many  discoveries    in  science,  and  many 

arts  and  mechanical  inventions,  which  men  are  slow  to  learn, 
and  which  have  as  yet  been  received  among  but  a  few  na- 
tions. Besides,  we  may  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  slow 
and  partial  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Its  pretenmons  are  mora 
canvassed,  and  its  purity,  perhaps,  better  preserved.  And  pro- 
phet^  has  its  gradual  accomplishment.  In  our  own  day  we  see 
how  Christiani^  is  largely  extending.  By  the  labours  of  mis- 
■ionariea,  tribes  and  dJstricta  have  ttiroed  from  paganism  to  the 
gospel,  giving  sure  promise  that  eventually  all  that  has  been 
predicted  liiall  be  accomplished. 

Christianity  does  not  everywhere  prevail;  for  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  proo&  of  the  Scripture  revelatioQ  are  irresiatible ; 
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but  the  not  having  more  evidence  is  no  nifficiait  reuon  ftr  re- 
jecting that  which  we  already  have.  If  nich  evidence  were  trrt- 
aiitibltf  it  would  restrain  the  voluntaiy  powen  too  madi  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probtition.  "  Uen'a  moral  jno- 
bation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  inform  thBn- 
HelvcH  by  impartial  cod  si  deration ;  and  afterwardo,  whether  they 
will  act  as  the  case  requires,  iipon  the  evidence  whidi  they  nave 
fBp.  Butler).  Further,  if  this  evidence  of  the  goapel  were  iire- 
lustiblc,  it  would  leave  no  room  for  that  internal  evidence  whidi 
ought  to  bear  its  part  in  the  proof  of  a  revelation.  And  they 
who  sincerely  act,  or  endeavour  to  act,  according  to  the  jmt 
result  of  the  probabilities  in  natural  and  revealed  religicxi,  sel- 
dom &il  of  proceeding  further ;  while  thooe  who  act  othowiw 
cannot  perceive  the  force  of  the  evidences  for  dte  trnth  of  the 

So  &r  from  its  being  a.  valid  argument  agiunBt  the  buth  d 
Christianity,  that  it  has  not  as  yet  overspread  die  worid,  thit 
fiilse  religions  still  hold  their  sway,  that  oppo«tion  to  the  divine 
nuthorily  of  the  Scripture  raanifcats  ilself  within  the  pale  of  the 
ohittch,  that  heresies  and  schisms  appear — all  this  was  exprealy 
predicted  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  hia  apoetles.  Thua,  in  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33),  we  are  taught  that  the 
pn)gT-eHH  of  the  gospel  would  be  gradual.  And  in  that  of  the  taKE 
(Matt.  TLiii.  24—30)  we  are  warned  that  evil  men  as  well  as  good 
men  would  grow  up  in  the  church,  and  that  it  will  not  be  till  the 
final  consummation  that  the  precious  will  be  severed  from  the 
vile.  The  rise  of  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  is  predicted, 
and  the  abounding  of  iniquity  (MatLxxiv.  11, 12,24);  so  that  the 
opposers  of  the  gospel  revelation  are  unconsciously  themselves 
affording  remarkable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  that  i^stem  which 
they  are  labouring  to  destroy. 

This  fact  is  further  illustrated  by  prophecies  in  the  apostolic 
writings.  Tliey  forewarn  us  of  apostasies.  They  show  us  that 
the  progress  of  Christianity  would  ever  be  a  deadly  struggle  with 
ilic  powers  of  evil,  by  winch  it  would  often  seem  overmastered. 
They  point  especially  to  the  latter  times,  when  the  very  plainest 
principles  of  the  gospel  wonld  be  questioned  or  denied.  Let 
any  man  read  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 12 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5 ;  2  Pet.  iji. 
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3,  i;  Jade  18,  19;  and  then  say  vlietber,  if  the  gnopel  had 
been  wmingly  received  and  purely  kept  by  Jews  and  Gentilea,  if 
there  had  bnen  no  apostauea  and  fallings  from  the  fiuth,  if  ration- 
alism and  infidelity  had  nerer  reared  themselves,  a  &x  stronger 
ailment  might  not  haTe  been  produced  against  the  truth  of  the  ' 
ChriHtisn  Scriptures.  The  gospel  erentually  shall  attain  its  due 
supremacy,  but  it  must  enter  its  promised  heritage  only  through 
s  painM  pilgrimage,  where  open  enemies  have  abounded,  and 
&lse  friends  have  not  been  few.  In  respect  tc  all  this,  our  Lord's 
words  may  well  be  applied,  "  pehold  I  have  told  you  before." 
It  is  to  be  through  much  tribulation  that  the  church  shall  take 
her  glorious  place  before  the  throne  of  God. 

YJ.  A  word  may  be  added  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  prophecy,  which  have 
been  ascribed,  1.  To  its  language,  and,  2.  To  the  indtstinctMu 
of  its  represetUationt. 

With  regard  to  prophetic  language,  as  prophety  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  peculiari^  in  its 
language.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  com- 
monly figurative  ones.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own ;  and  these 
symbols  have  their  appropriate  rules  of  interpretation,  so  that 
a  patient  student  will  not  &il  in  understanding  its  general 
scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  indistinct  repreatntation*  of  events 
predicted,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophecies  bo 
obscure,  others  are  clear :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  autho- 
ri^  of  the  Scriptures;  the  former  cont^  nothing  against  it. 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church ;  while  others  were  deagned  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  lived  in  afler  ages.  And  the  obscurity  clears  off  as 
the  time  of  fulfilment  draws  near. 

Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  prophecy 
will  appear  on  considering  the  nature  of  Ike  subject.  Some  of 
the  events  predicted  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  fate  of  nations 
depends  upon  them;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy, 
men  are  left  to  themselves ;  and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without 
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intending,  or  thinking,  or  knovring  that  they  do  bo.  ^e  acccm- 
pUnhment  liJts  the  veil ;  and  then  the  ertdence  from  piophecf 
nppeara  in  all  ita  ^lendour. 


INTERNAI.    EVIDEKCES    OP   THE  AUTHOBITT  OF    TEE    SCBIPTCIBS    \4 
DOCTBOTE. 

Tee  argnmeuta  taken  from  miracles  and  prophet^,  weighty  •■ 
they  are,  are  but  a  port  of  the  proof  which  can  be  given  of  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  troth.  They  fbnn,  witli  all  the 
considemtionB  previously  alleged,  what  has  been  called  the  ec- 
temal  evidence.  There  is  another  branch,  the  iniemai  evidence 
which  must  now  be  examined.  The  topics  which  here  preaeat 
themselves  are  the  sublime  doctrines  and  pure  precepts  of  llie 
bible,  BO  original  in  their  conception,  and  ao  profbtmdly  adapted 
to  the  cravings  and  emotions  of  man's  moral  nature,  the  har~ 
mony  that  subdata  between  its  various  parts,  the  remaAable 
preservation  of  it,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  promote 
men's  present  and  eternal  happinera,  as  proved  by  the  blessed 
effects,  wherever  the  bible  is  cordially  received,  together  with 
the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Christian  ^atem,  when  con- 
trasted with  other  reUgions.  These  considerations  must  be  added 
to  those  heretofore  adduced ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  strength 
of  any  particular  part,  but  the  combined  force  of  the  entire  tes- 
timony, which  BO  convincingly  establishes  the  claim  of  Scriptnre 
to  be  regarded  aa  authoritatively  the  revelation  of  God  to  the 


Bscnoit  I.— The  Doctrines  and  PreMpts  of  Scriptnre  are  of  sach  a  Katnra, 
B»  to  ihow  that  thej  were  not  deriaed  merely  bj  Man. 

The  aacred  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  the  Almighty,  and  of  the  formation  of  man  in  a 
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hftppy  state  of  innocence.  In  this  account  there  ia  DDthing  but 
-what  ia  agreeable  to  right  reawn,  as  veil  as  to  the  moat  uiuent 
traditions  We  are  further  informed  that  nun  fell  from  tihat 
state  bj  unnii^  against  his  Maker;  and  that  sin  bron^t  death 
into  the  world,  tc^therwith  all  the  miseriea  to  which  the  human 
race  is  now  obnoxions ;  but  dint  the  mercifid  Parent  of  our  being, 
in  his  great  composaion,  was  pleased  to  make  such  discoTeries  uf 
his  merc^  aa  lud  a  proper  foundation  for  the  fiuth  and  hope  of 
bis  offending  creatures,  and  for  the  ezerdse  of  religion  towards 
>'iin  (Gen.  iii.).  Accordingly,  the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  religion  of  man  in  his  lapsed  state;  and  every  one 
who  impartially  considers  it  will  find  tliat  one  scheme  of  religion 
and  of  moral  du^,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  throughout 
the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  ihll  perfection  by  Jesua 
Christ.  This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three 
periods;  viz., 

1.  The  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times ; 

2.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  di^ensation; 

3.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian,  rerelation. 

1.  —  A.  CandM  Ti«ir  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Patriardul  Times. 

The  book  of  Geneus  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idett  of  the  patri- 
archal theology. 

I.  Concerning  the  jtature  and  attributes  of  God,  it  taught  that 
he  is  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Pieserver  of  all  things,  that  he  is 
eternal,  onmiscient,  true,  omnipotent,  holy  and  just,  kind,  su- 
preme, merciful,  long-auffering,  gracious  towards  them  that  fear 
liim,  and  that  he  is  not  the  Author  of  sin. 

n.  Concerning  the  worihip  of  God.  The  patriarchs  held  that 
it  was  the  du^  of  men  to  fear  him,  to  bless  him  for  mercies  re- 
ceived, and  to  suf^licate  him  with  profound  humility ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted ;  that  tows  made  to  him  are 
to  be  perfoimed,  andidolatiy  is  to  be  renounced.  With  r^;ard  to 
the  external  rites  of  religion,  the  most  ancient  on  record  is  that 
of  offering  sacrifice ;  and  the  sabbath  also  appears  to  have  been 
observed  by  the  patriarchs. 
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in.  With  regard  to  the  moral  duties  between  man  and  man. 
These  likewise  are  clearly  annomiced,  either  by  precept  or  bj 
example ;  more  particularly  the  duties  of  children  to  honour 
their  parents,  of  parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the 
minds  of  their  offspiing,  and  of  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 
Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause.  Anger  is  sinful  in  the 
sight  of  God;  strifes  are  to  be  avoided;  murder  is  prohibited; 
hospitality  is  to  be  exercised ;  and  injuries  are  to  be  forgiven. 
Matrimony  is  appointed  by  God,  from  whom  a  virtuous  wife  is 
to  be  sought  by  prayer ;  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  hus- 
band. Children  are  the  gift  of  €rod;  and  adultery  and  all 
impurity  are  to  be  avoided. 

2.  —  A  Snmmaiy  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic 

Dispensation. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  special  cove- 
nant made  by  the  Almighty  with  a  particular  people,  for  wise 
and  moral  purposes  worthy  of  'the  Supreme  Being,  and  beneficial 
in  its  results  to  the  whole  himian  race. 

I.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  essential  uniti/  of  God  is  most  ex- 
plicitly inculcated,  also  his  undcrived  self-existence,  eternity, 
immutability,  omnipotence,  providence,  justice,  mercy,  and  other 
perfections.  And  the  same  sublime  representations  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  his  perfections  are  made  by  the  prophets  and  other 
inspired  writers  among  the  Jews. 

II.  Concerning  the  duty  of  man  towards  God,  both  Moses 
and  the  prophets  enforce  the  obligation  of  renouncing  idols, 
loving  the  true  God,  fearing  him,  believing  in  him,  trusting  in 
his  promises,  and  obeying  all  his  commandments ;  together  with 
the  duties  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  the 
internal  worship  of  the  heart. 

in.  The  beHef  of  a  Juture  state ^  which  was  held  by  the 
patriarchs  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by  Moses,  whose  writ- 
ings pre-suppose  it  as  a  generally-adopted  article  of  religion), 
was  transmitted  from  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  The  book  of  Job  is  very 
explicit  on  this  subject :  David  has  spoken  of  it  with  great  con- 
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fidence,  particularly  in  Psalms  xri.  zid.  xxxri.  xUx.  hadn.  and 
cxxxix. ;  and  Solomon  expremly  alladcfl  to  it  in  Pror.'  xiv.  S2 ; 
Eccles.  iii.  16,  17,  viiL  11,  13.  This  doctrine  is  also  inculcated, 
and  pre-mpposed  as  a  matter  of  popular  belief,  l^  the  prophets 
laaioh  {xn.  19,  xxvi.  19—21),  Uosea  (xiii.  14),  Amos  (iv.  12, 13), 
and  Daniel  (zii.  1 — 3). 

rV.  The  expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  which  had  been  cherished 
by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  np  hj  various  predicliona,  de- 
livered by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

y.  The  morality  of  the  Jewiih  code  exhibits  a  perfection  and 
beauty  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious  doctrines  and  duties. 
We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue — a  manual  of  duty  to  God  and  man, 
in  the  highest  degree  pure  and  comprehenuTe ;  and  the  sanctions 
of  die  remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morally 
possesaed  in  no  other  nation.     More  particularly, 

1.  It  taught  humili^  and  meekness. 

2.  It  prohibited  ali  uncleanness  and  unnatural  loEta,  as  well  as 
drankenness,  gluttony,  and  all  covetous  desires. 

S.  Man's  du^  towaiilH  his  neighbour  ia  alao  clearly  set  forth 
(Lev.  zix.  18),  together  with  all  the  social  and  relative  duties  of 
life. 

4.  Every  kind  of  justice  was  strictly  required  by  the  law  of 
Hoses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  adul- 
tery by  the  seventh,  and  thefl  by  the  eighth.  All  kinds  of  vio- 
lence, oppression,  and  fiaud  were  also  forbidden, 

5.  All  hatred  and  malice  were  prohibited ;  nor  were  kind 
offices  to  be  confined  to  brethren  and  friends;  they  were  also  to 
be  performed  to  enemies  and  to  strangers.  Nay,  mercy  was  to 
be  extended  even  to  the  brute  creation. 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  introdvctory  to  Christiani^. 
The  law  of  Moses,  though  not  abaohUely  perfect,  had  a  perfec- 
tion suited  to  its  kind  and  deugn.  It  was  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  calculated  to  keep  them 
distuct  &om  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
involved  in  the  idolatries  common  among  other  nations. 

But,  however  excellent  in  itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was 
only  of  a  local  and  t«mponuy  nature,  pre-signifying  good  things 
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to  come,  and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifestatioii  of  the  diyine 
will,  whfth,  ''in  the  fiilness  of  time,"  was  to  be  made  known  to 
the  world  imdcr  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  the  truth  of  which 
it  bears  its  strong  testimony. 

8.  —  A  Sommaij  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precopti  of  the  Qoipcl 

Dispensation. 

I.  The  whole  history  and  conduct  of  the  Founder  of  Ghri»- 
tianitj,  as  described  in  the  gospel,  proved  him  to  be  a  divine 
person.  There  was  never  so  perfect  a  character,  one  so  godlike, 
venerable,  and  amiable,  and  so  utterly  remote  from  that  of  an 
enthusiast  or  an  impostor. 

n.  The  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  befitting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Almighty,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind. 
More  particularly, 

1.  The  account  of  God  and  of  his  perfections  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  Of  all  the  views  of 
God  which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear 
him  to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this 
short  description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  affords  a 
sublime  illustration  —  "  God  is  Love  !  " 

2.  What  had  long  been  wished  for  —  an  atonement  for  sin 
(the  necessity  of  which  conscience  and  the  natural  notion  of 
divine  justice  could  not  but  show)  —  the  sacred  books  point  out 
in  the  death  of  Jesus,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  of 
his  person,  wc  see  was  of  sufiicient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
mankind. 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  wc  are  assured  of  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  through  feith  in  Jesus  Christ,  upon  sin- 
cere repentance ;  and,  our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified 
or  "  accounted  righteous  before  Grod,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  iaith,  and  not  for  our  own  merits  or 
deservings." 

4.  In  the  gospel  wc  find  the  best  principles  of  comfort  and  re- 
freshment to  the  soul,  under  all  the  calamities  of  life,  as  well  as  a 
rich  magazine  of  all  means  proper  for  the  sanctification  of  our 
souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in  true  piety.  We  see, 
too,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ready  with  his  mighty  aids  (promised 
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to  all  who  humbljr  pray  for  them),  to  asaiat,  enlighten,  and 
strcogtheD  our  epiriU  in  proportion  to  our  aincere  denrea  and 
eadeavoura  after  godlineae;  and  we  ore  also  directed  eveiy  day, 
and  at  all  timea,  to  aeek  unto  God,  through  Christ,  by  fervent 
and  believing  pi|iyer,  for  his  guidance  and  protection,  and  are 
tusured  that  weshall  never  seek  his  &ce  in  vain. 

5.  In  fiiTour  of  the  unmortoUly  of  the  tout,  a  point  bo  impor- 
tant, but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  bo  doubtful, 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  the  moat  decimve  language,  and 
holds  out  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punish- 
ments suited  to  their  nature,  and  such  as  it  is  worthy  of  God  to 
dispense.  In  the  gospel  we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great 
restored  to  life,  and  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  God  to 
receive  a  sentence  "  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
The  glories  of  heaven,  which  are  reserved  "  for  them  that  love 
him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries,  which  will  be  the  terrible 
portion  of  all  the  wilfiilly-impenitent  workers  of  iniqui^,  are 
disclosed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  alone  set  forth  the  true  reason 
of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz.,  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  trial ; 
not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls 
may  be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory. 
While  the  divine  displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awfiil  warnings  are 
denounced  against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtain 
mercy  are  dearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them. 

In  all  these  doctrines  we  observe  nothing  low,  or  mean,  or  fri- 
Tolons  :  every  one  of  them  is  grand,  sublime,  nnd  worthy  of  God ; 
every  one  of  them  is  most  deeply  interesting  to  man  ;  and,  alto- 
gether, they  make  up  an  infinitely  more  consistent  and  radonal 
scheme  of  belief  than  the  most  distinguished  sages  of  antiquity 
ever  did  contrive,  or  the  most  cunning  of  modem  onbelievers  can 
possibly  invent. 

III.  The  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel  arc  admirably  adapted 
to  the  actual  state  of  mankind. 

1.  As  to  the  duties  between  man  and  man,  the  gospel  porti- 
colarly  et^oins  int^rily  of  conduct,  charity,  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries. 

2.  It  lays  down  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  several 
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relations  which  wc  sustain  in  civil  and  social  life ;  fbr  inntnitr, 
the  mutual  duties  of  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  aenrmti^ 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children.  • 

3.  It  enforces  and  recommends,  by  various  considerationsi  the 
personal  duties  of  sobriety,  temperance,  chastil;^,  hmnili^,  &c.; 
and  guards  us  against  an  immoderate  passion  for  transient  woorldfy 
riches ;  while  it  affords  us  the  best  remedies  against  anxious  cares, 
excessive  sorrows,  and  desponding  fears.  While  it  enjoins  tmit 
in  God,  it  directs  us  to  the  use  of  all  honest  and  proper  means 
and  industry  on  om*  parts. 

4.  The  holiness  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel  ia  another 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly  at  the 
heart ;  instructing  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  omr 
Creator,  and  correcting  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character^ 
by  teaching  us  to  have  in  view  the  happiness  of  those  about 
us. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  delivered 
attests  its  divine  origin.  Among  the  heathen,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  moral  instruction  of  tlie  unlettered  multitude ;  but 
Christ  taught  all  that  would  listen  to  him,  with  inimitable  plain- 
noss  and  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  perfect 
modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and 
integrity. 

The  character  of  Christ  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  morality 
of  the  gospel.  To  the  morality  of  almost  every  other  teacher 
some  stain  attaches ;  but  Jesus  is  charged  with  no  vice  either  by 
friends  or  by  enemies.  In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  his  life, 
besides  the  absence  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  de- 
votion, humility,  patience,  benignity,  benevolence,  mildness,  and 
prudence,  from  which  even*  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  cannot  with- 
hold their  testimony.  In  short,  the  New  Testament  enforces  a 
eystem  of  piety  and  devotional  virtues,  singularly  above  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  There  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the  motives  to  duty 
presented  by  the  gospel. 

However  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may  be 
in  itself,  it  will  not  and  cannot  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless 
it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
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powerful  motives.  Now,  in  this  respect,  the  religious  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  every 
other  83rstem  of  doctrine  or  of  morals ;  for  they  are  iirged  upon  us 
as  the  commands  of  the  Eternal  God  himself,  and  are  enforced 
by  various  motives,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  influence  the 
human  heart.     These  motives  are  drawn  from 

1.  A  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty  recom- 
mended or  enforced,  or  the  infamy  of  the  vice  from  which  Chris* 
tians  are  dissuaded.  See  instances  of  this  in  Acts  iv.  19 ;  Rom. 
xii.  1,  adii.  12,  13 ;  and  Phil.  iv.  8. 

2.  The  singular  favours  conferred  upon  us  by  God ;  as  in 
Acts  iii.  26 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  Eph.  iv.  32;  Tit.  ii.  14. 

8.  The  example  of  Christ  Matt.  xi.  29;  Rom.  xv.  2,  3; 
Eph.  V.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  3—5  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15. 

4.  The  sanctions  of  duty  which  the  civil  relations  among  men 
have  received  from  God ;  as  in  Rom.  xiii.  2,  4,  5 ;  Eph.  vi.  5 — 
7,  9 ;  Col.  iii.  22. 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profession, 
Eph.  iv.  1—8 ;  Phil.  i.  27 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  Tit.  ii.  10. 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance,  and  the  assurance 
of  pardon  to  the  really  penitent. 

7.  The  divine  cusistance,  offered  to  support  men  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Luke  xi.  13  ;  John  xiv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ii. 
13,  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Heb.  iv.  16. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven,  while  upon  earth.  Phil.  iii.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

9.  The  rewards  and  punishments  proclaimed  in  the  gospel. 
All  these  important  lessons  of  morality  are  found  in  various 

parts  of  the  New  Testament.  They  enrich  the  divine  sermon  on  the 
mount;  and  tiiey  are  contained  in  the  excellent  parables  delivered 
by  Jesus  Christ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  discourses 
and  episties  of  the  aposties.  Wherever,  indeed,  we  open  the 
Christian  volume,  we  may  find  some  direction,  which,  if  properly 
observed,  would  render  us  good  neighbours,  good  members  of 
society,  good  friends,  and  good  men.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  doubt 
the  divine  original  of  a  system  which  furnishes  such  rules,  and 
contemjdates  so  glorious  an  object  ? 

All  these  sublime  moral  precepts  and  motives  occur  in  different 
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parts  of  the  New  Testament.  How  the  writers  of  that  Yolume 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  fiystem  of  morals,  which  the 
world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while 
it  perceives  numberless  &ults  in  those  of  the  philoaopherB  iji 
India,  Greece,  and  Bome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelationi 
is  a  question  of  &ct,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to 
account  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with 
ease.  The  evangelists  and  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  "  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

4.  —  On  the  Objectioiis  of  UnbelieTen  to  the  Ststementa,  Boetrinee,  and 

Morality  of  the  Bible. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  against  eveiy* 
thing,  however  excellent,  objection  has  been  taken.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  bible  has  been  opposed  and  disbelieved.  A 
few  of  the  more  current  objections  and  theories  of  various  kinds 
must  here  be  noticed. 

I.  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  pro- 
poimd  to  our  belief  are,  it  is  asserted,  mysterious  and  contraxy 
to  reason ;  and,  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends. 

This  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  nothing  is  so  mysterious  as  the 
eternity  and  self-existence  of  God;  yet  to  believe  that  God 
exists  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  We  cannot  comprehend 
the  common  operations  of  nature ;  and,  if  we  ascend  to  the  higher 
departments  of  science  —  even  to  the  science  of  demonstration 
itself,  the  mathematics — wc  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist  there. 
Mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion,  instead  of  being  suspected, 
should  rather  be  r^arded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin ;  for,  if 
nothing  more  were  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than  we 
previously  knew,  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  compre- 
hend, we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether  it 
was  not  rather  a  work  of  man^s  device. 

Further,  the  mysteries  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  iacts  of  which  reason 
is  convinced.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  above 
reason,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  the  incarnation  of 
a  divine  Person.    And  the  necessity  of  this  redemption  results 
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irom  the  corrupted  state  of  mankiud,  a  &ct  which  experience 
sufficiently  declares.  Though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most  exalted 
of  its  mysteries  is  practical.  If,  for  instance,  we  cannot  explain 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  .us,  neverthe- 
less, if  we  experience  that  the  "fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  genUeness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance." 

n.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ideas,  which  are  now  generally  received,  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  creation. 

The  comparative  dimensions  of  our  world  are  of  no  account :  if 
it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  events,  which  are 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligences^  that  is  all 
which  is  required. 

III.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable ;  and 
the  two-fold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  of  human 
invention. 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  same  person,  by  whom  Grod  car^ 
ried  on  his  merciful  design  of  recovering  mankind  from  a  state 
of  sin,  who  felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should 
be  appointed  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser  of 
future  retribution. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  intimates  that  the  notion,  whereon  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  founded,  savours 
more  of  human  passions  than  of  justice  or  prudence ;  and  that 
it  implies  that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  this  life 
are  unjust,  if  they  need  rectifying  in  a  futiure  one.  But  the 
present  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better 
condition  of  being.  Though  it  is  asserted  that  justice  requires 
that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  in  this 
world  to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  yet  facts  prove 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  If  therefore  there  be  no  recompence 
hereafter,  injustice  would  characterize  the  divine  government; 
and  the  Christian  doctrine  alone  vindicates  the  ways  of  God 
to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
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and  punishments,  as  affording  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motxre  to 
virtue,  which  ought  to  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable 
in  itself.  But  the  charge  of  selfishness  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  to  higher  improrements  in 
useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted  enjoy- 
ments which  result  from  these.  In  the  order  of  God's  dealkigi, 
happiness  is  linked  with  holiness.  And  it  is  no  improper  reason 
to  choose  virtue,  that  it  will  make  us  happy ;  for  man  has  a 
natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  a  fear  of  losing  them ; 
and  a  desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
principles. 

Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompcnce  is  the  efiect 
of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquies- 
cence in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  when  it  disposes  us  to  well-doing, 
it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational  beings,  and  a 
firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  divine. 

IV.  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritoal 
despotism  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men. 

Christianity  establishes  no  such  thing.  That  there  should  be 
teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  men  in  its  principles,  to  enforce 
its  precepts,  and  to  administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  public  good.  This 
argument  acquires  additional  weight,  when  we  consider  the 
qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  of  the  different 
orders  of  Christian  ministers.  See  particularly  2  Cor.  vi.  3 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1—10,  iv.  12—16,  vi.  11,  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  22,  24,  25. 
It  has,  however,  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to 
wealth  and  power  have  been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  But  with  these  claims  Christianity  is 
not  chargeable.  The  New  Testament  establishes  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  on  a  reasonable  footing.  Is  it  thought 
equitable  tliat  those  who  teach  philosophy  and  the  learned 
languages  should  be  recompensed  for  their  labour  ?  The  gospel 
sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing  (see 
Luke  X.  7  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11 — 14)  ;  but  it  docs  not  coimtenance  in 
them  any  claim  of  either  exorbitant  power  or  wealth. 
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y.  The  gospel  prohibits  free  enqidiy,  and  demands  a  full  and 
implicit  assent,  without  any  previous  examination. 

The  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  gospel  not  only  invites,  but 
demands  investigation  :  free  enquiry  is  not  prejudicial,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  Christianity ;  the  evidences  of  which 
shine  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion  to  the  ligour  with  which 
they  are  examined. 

YI.  The  morality  of  the  bible  is  too  strict,  and  lays  mankind 
imder  too  severe  restraints. 

The  contrary  is  the  case ;  for  the  morality  of  the  bible  re- 
strains us  only  from  what  would  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  to 
others,  while  it  allows  of  every  truly  rational,  sober,  and  humane 
pleasure.  • 

VII.  Some  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  unrea- 
aonable  and  impracticable. 

A  candid  examination  of  a  few  of  the  precepts  objected  to 
will  show  how  little  fbimdation  there  is  for  such  an  assertion. 
For, 

1.  The  prohibition  of  anger,  in  Matt.  v.  22,  condemns  only 
implacable  anger,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  The  same  restric- 
tion must  be  imderstood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of 
Jesus.  Thus  Matt.  x.  33  does  not  show  that  Peter  would  be 
condemned,  for  he  repented  and  was  forgiven. 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  to  forgive  injuries  has  been 
asserted  to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  And  yet  some  of 
the  more  eminent  heathen  philosophers  have  given  the  same 
direction ;  particularly  Socrates,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Confucius. 
It  has  further  been  objected  that  this  precept  is  given  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  way ;  whereas  there  ought  to  be  certain 
necessary  restrictions.  Assuredly.  But  these  exceptions  are  so 
plain,  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need 
not  to  be  .specified.  The  Cliristian  religion  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary 
self-defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress  of  injuries  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind« 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies,  it  has  been 
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arg^ued,  ''  If  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friend- 
ship, and  these  are  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then 
make  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  ?  "  But,  in  this  p«- 
cept,  as  in  all  moral  writings,  *^  love  "  does  not  include  appro- 
bation, but  signifies  benevolence  and  good-will ;  which  may  be 
exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem, 
and  whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  pimish. 

4.  The  commandment  to  "  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*' 
is  also  objected  to  as  imreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be  ob- 
served. 

In  moral  writings,  love  (as  just  noticed)  signifies  good-will 
expressing  itself  in  the  conduct.  Now,  this  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  understood,  (1.)  As  enjoining  the  same  kind  of 
affection  to  our  fellow-creature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us 
to  prevent  his  misery,  and  to  consult  his  happiness  as  well  as 
our  own.  Or,  (2.)  It  may  require  us  to  love  our  neighbour 
in  some  certain  proportion  as  we  love  ourselves.  The  love  of 
our  neighbour  must  bear  some  proportion  to  self-love ;  and  virtue 
consists  in  the  due  proportion  of  it.  Or,  (3.)  The  precept  may 
be  understood  of  an  equality  of  affection.  Still  a  person  would 
necessarily  be  more  taken  up  with  himself  and  his  own  con- 
cerns than  with  others  and  their  interests.  Besides,  moral  obli- 
gation can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now, 
we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  cany  about  with 
us ;  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  im- 
possible to  be  felt  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  others.  There- 
fore, were  we  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  fiir 
as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  ourselves 
would  not  be  neglected. 

The  precepts,  to  "  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us,"  and  to  "  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  are  not  merely 
intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules;  but  they  also  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included 
under  them ;  and  they  are  likewise  useful  means  of  moral  im- 
provement, and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's  progress  in  bene- 
volence. 

5.  The  command  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanction 
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by  which  it  is  enforced — "he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned  ^' 
(Mark  xvi.  16)  —  have  been  objected  against ;  and  it  has  been 
said  that  "  &ith,  considered  in  itself,  can  be  neither  a  virtue  nor  a 
vice,  because  men  can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear 
to  them."  Yet,  that  they  appear  in  such  a  particular  manner 
to  the  understanding  of  individuals  may  be  owing  entirely  to 
themselves.  If  adequate  proofs  of  a  doctrine  can  be  produced,  it  is 
a  moral  fault  to  reject  it.  There  is  some  perversion  of  temper  or 
heart,  which  has  led  to  such  rejection.  Neither  may  men  refuse 
without  blame  to  investigate  the  evidence.  All  threatenings, 
moreover,  must  be  understood  of  unbelievers,  who  had  sufficient 
light  and  evidence  afforded  them^  and  who,  through  inattention, 
neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from  corrupt  passions  and  vices,  have 
rejected  the  gospel ;  as  Christ  himself  says  in  John  iii.  19,  and 
XV.  22. 

VIII.  Christianity  produces  a  timid  passive  spirit,  and  also 
entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
patriotism. 

1.  Christianity  omits  precepts  founded  upon  fklse  principles, 
such  as  recommend  fictitious  virtues,  which,  however  admired 
and  celebrated,  are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and  in  &ct  are 
no  virtues  at  all.  Valaurj  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  consti- 
tutional ;  and,  when  not  under  the  control  of  true  religion^  so  far  is 
it  firom  producing  any  salutary  effects  by  introducing  peace,  order, 
or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all  the 
violences  which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  with 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  But,  though  Christianity  exhibits 
no  commendation  of  fictitious  virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating 
a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  men  of  a  singular 
courage.  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending  God,  and  of 
doing  injury  to  man ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior  to 
every  other  fear.  The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless 
instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  its  divine  principles,  which 
have  enabled  them  to  sustain  unexampled  active  exertion,  perse- 
vering labour,  and  patient  suffering. 

2.  With  regard  to  friendship,  various  satisfactory  reasons  may 
be  assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws  concern- 
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ing  it.  A  pure  and  sincere  friendship  must  be  a  matter  of  choioe: 
it  shrinks  from  the  very  appearance  of  compulsioii.  Besides, 
it  depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  and  coincidence  of  sen- 
timent and  affection,  and  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  not 
within  our  control.  It  may  be  added  that  partial  attachments, 
which  usually  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends  to  the  puUic, 
would  7wt  be  favourable  to  the  general  virtue  and  happinesSi 
But,  though  the  gospel  does  not  specially  inculcate  ftiendsliip,  it 
does  not  prohibit  it,  but  rather  sanctions  it  by  the  example  of 
Christ  himself,  whose  attachment  to  Lazarus  and  his  fiunily, 
and  to  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  may  satisfy  us  of  his  a^iroba- 
tion  of  friendship  both  as  a  duty  and  as  an  enjoyment. 

3.  With  respect  to  patriotism^  if  by  this  be  meant  a  bigoted, 
selfish,  or  fieiy  love  of  our  country,  which  leads  us  to  seek  its 
aggrandizement,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the  means  by 
which  that  is  accomplished,  it  is  no  virtue.  But  Jesus  Chriit 
virtually  established  the  duty  of  patriotism  by  establishing  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows,  viz.,  the  universal  ohligcUion  of 
justice  and  love ;  leading  us  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  espe- 
cially unto  them  who  arc  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  enforcing 
more  than  ordinary  affection  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  brethren  and  sisters.  In  all  which  cases  he  has 
decided  that  every  additional  tie,  by  which  man  is  connected 
with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  additional  love.  Above  all,  Christ 
himself,  by  his  own  conduct,  sanctioned,  exemplified,  and  com- 
manded patriotism. 

IX.  Tlie  preposterous  objection  has  been  made  that  the  bible 
is  an  inmioral  book. 

A  candid  examination  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures  most 
completely  refutes  this  assertion.  If,  indeed,  the  bible  he  an 
immoral  book,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  this  book  should 
have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality  ?  —  a  fact  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  by  any  impartial  observer.  Further,  many  of  the 
expressions  of  the  bible  which  are  said  to  be  indelicate  are 
founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the  difference  which  exists 
between  ancient  and  modem  habits.  The  characteristic  of 
modem  manners  is  the  free  intercourse  of  the  two'  sexes  in  the 
daily  commerce  of  life  and  conversation.     Hence  the  peculiar 
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s<rBtem  of  modern  insimeTB;  hence  diat  system  ofdeconmi,  deli- 
cacy, and  modesty  (founded  on  the  mor^ily  of  Scripture)  which 
belongs  entirely  to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  la  the  Btate  of 
society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in  the  ancient  world  there  was 
nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Be^des,  the  inunoral  actions  which 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  are  related  not  for  our  imitation,  but 
for  our  caution. 

X.    The  bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  represented  as  of  an 
unsocial,  surly,  and  solitary  complexion,  tending  to  destroy 
every  other  but  itself.  .It  does,  indeed,  tend  to  destroy  every 
other,  but  in  the  some  manner  as  truth  in  every  subject  tends 
to  destroy  &lsehood,  that  is^  by  rational  conviction.  Christ 
unifonnly  discountenanced  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  his  disci- 
ples. Distinctions  of  nations,  sects,  or  parties,  as  such,  to  him 
were  nothing :  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  were  to  him  everything. 

The  moderation  and  liberality  of  pagan  goTemmeats  have  been 
euh^jixed  by  the  opposers  of  Christianity,  who  have  asserted  that 
persecution  for  rehgion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the 
Christian  system.  The  very  reverse  is  the  iact.  Ancient  history 
records  numerous  instances  of  pagan  govenunents  that  perse- 
cuted the  professors  of  other  rdigions.  Thus,  the  Athenians 
pat  Socrates  to  death  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets;  and 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against 
the  Jews  for  their  religion  (1  Mace,  i.  41 — 64).  Tiberius  prohi- 
bited the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  wotship,  banished  the  Jews  from 
Borne,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul ;  while 
Claudiofl  had  recourse  to  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion. 
Domitian  and  Yespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Borne ; 
and  the  former  confined  some  of  them  in  the  Islands,  and  whipped 
or  put  others  to  death.  The  violent  means  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  pagan  governors  to  annihilate  the 
Christian  religion,  for  three  hundred  years  after  lis  first  origin, 
are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted. 

Men,  indeed,  calling  themselves  Christiana,  have  cmelly  per- 
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secuted  othtsrs;  but  the  gospel  does  not  authorize  sabh  con- 
duct, and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it.  And  &ct8  and 
experience  have  proved  (particularly  in  France  during  the  first 
revolution)  that  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
not  sincere  believers,  but  apostates  and  atheists,  have  been  the 
most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors,  and  the  greatest*  enenues 
both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

XI.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, related  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  is  contradicted  by 
astronomical  and  geological  investigations. 

It  will  be  foimd,  on  careful  enquiry,  that  the  opposition  is  not 
between  the  Scripture  and  the  facts  ascertained  by  men  of  scioioe, 
but  simply  between  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  inspired  word 
by  human  interpreters  and  those  &cts.  Some  writers  have  chosen 
to  say  that  the  Hebrews  believed  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  be  a 
permanent  solid  vault,  erected  on  foundations,  supported  by  pillars, 
provided  with  doors  and  windows,  and  that  above  it  there  was  an 
ocean  of  water.  The  language  of  Moses,  they  allege,  is  adapted 
to  such  notions,  and  they  produce,  in  confirmation,  expresaicxis 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  But  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  "  firmament "  is  expanse^  not  only  the  whole  region  of 
the  air,  but  whatever  is  open  above  us ;  and  in  this  the  birds,  we 
are  told  (Gen.  i.  20,  28  ;  Deut.  iv.  17)  were  to  fly ;  which  they 
could  not  do  in  a  solid  vault.  ^^  With  equal  reason,''  says  Dr. 
M'Caul,  "  might  these  wise  interpreters  say  that  the  Hebrews 
believed  that  there  were  bottles  in  heaven,  and  that  the  celestial 
ocean,  or  part  of  it,  was  first  bottled  off  before  the  earth  could  be 
supplied  with  rain,  or  that '  the  waters  are  bound  up  in  a  garment' 
(Prov.  XXX.  4),  or  that  the  ocean  has  bars  and  doors  (Job  xxxviii. 
10, 17),  or  that  the  shadow  of  death  and  the  womb  have  doors  (Job 
iii.  10)  ;  for  all  these  are  spoken  of  If  these  are  figurative,  so  are 
the  windows  and  doors  of  heaven.  As,  in  Job  xxxviii.  37,  ^  Who 
can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ?  or  who  can  stay  the  bottles 
of  heaven  7  '  bottles  are  parallel  to  and  explained  by  '  clouds,'  so, 
in  Psal.  Ixxviii.  23,  there  is  a  similar  parallelism,  '  Though  he 
had  commanded  the  clouds  firom  above,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
heaven  ;'  and  few  children  in  a  Sunday  or  National  school  would 
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take  bottles  or  doors  lil«rall]'.  The  common  people  are  not  bo 
dull  as  GeseniuB,  and  some  other  inlelloctuol  wonders  of  the  day, 
think."  • 

It  is  Teiy  prob&ble  that  the  progress  of  science  may  show  that 
some  current  notions  gathered  from  an  imperfect  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  may  have  to  be  given  up.  But  several 
of  the  fiirat  geologists  have  exprewed  their  conTictioD  that  the 
statements  of  the  sacred  historian,  rightly  understood,  are  not  con~ 
tradicted  but  confirmed  by  geological  discoveries.  To  their  works 
Uie  student  may  be  referred.  It  most  be  sufficient  here  to  traa- 
scribe  a  few  more  sentences  from  the  work  just  cited.  "  A  com- 
parison of  the  actual  statementa  of  Moses  with  the  discoveries 
and  conclusions  of  modem  science  is  so  far  from  shaking  that  it 
confirms  our  &ith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative.  We 
are  astonished  to  see  how  the  Hebrew  prophet,  in  his  brief  and 
lapid  outline,  sketched  3000  years  ago,  has  antiinpat«d  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  recent  discoveries,  and  can  ascribe  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  language  to  uothing  but  inspiration. 
Hoses  relates  how  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  an 
indefinitely-remote  period  before  the  earth  was  the  habiUtion  of 
man :  geoli^  has  lately  discovered  the  existence  of  a  long  pre- 
human period Moses  declares  that  the  eoith  was,  or 

became,  covered  with  water,  and  was  desolate  and  empty :  geology 
has  found  by  investigation  that  the  primitive  globe  was  covered 
with  an  uniform  ocean,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  earth  was 
such  that  there  was  a  long  Azoic  period,  during  which  neither 
plant  nor  animal  could  live Moses  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  creation  as  gradual,  and  mentions  the  order  in  which 
living  things  appeared,  plants,  fishes,  fowls,  land-animals,  man. 
By  the  study  of  nature,  geolc^  has  arrived  independently  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Where  did  Moses  get  all  this  knowledge  7 
How  was  it  that  he  worded  his  rapid  sketch  with  such  scientific 
accuracy  7  If  he,  in  his  day,  possessed  the  knowledge  which 
genius  and  science  have  attained  only  recently,  that  knowledge  is 
super-human.     If  he  did  not  possess  the  knowledge,  then  his  pen 

*  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Fint  Chapter  of  Oeueais,  with  itttreae«  to  Stat»- 
mcnti  in  'Essays  and  Beviewi -.' "  1861,  p.  41. 
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must  have  been  guided  hy  super-human  wiadom.  Failli  lutt, 
therefore,  nothing  to  fear  ttom  science.  So  lor,  the  records  of 
nature,  fiiirly  studied  and  rightlj  interpreted,  hare  proTcd  the 
most  valuable  and  satislying  of  all  conunentarito  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture."  • 

XII.  Modemopposeraof  the  tnith  of  reyeladon,  though  urging 
substantially  the  tuunc  objections  vith  those  who  have  preceded 
them,  have  somewhat  varied  their  form  of  attack.  Heretofore 
anti-Eupernaturaiists  coarseljr  stigmatized  the  miracles  as  fiaod^ 
and  the  witnesses  as  conacioua  deceivcra.  Aflerwards,  such  men  as 
Paulus  and  Eichhom,  in  Geimaay,  were  cont«nt  to  allow  the 
histories  of  Scripture  to  be  honestly  intended,  but  so  coloured  by 
the  opinions  of  the  narrators,  and  enveloped  ifith  such  a  drapery 
of  exaggeration,  and  tricked  out  by  oriental  &ncy,  that  it  waa  the 
chief  business  of  the  interpreter  to  strip  off  the  illuwve  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  discover  tlie  actuality  which  lay  beneath  them. 
This  might  be  called  historical  rationalism.  Another  school,  of 
which  Dr.  Strausa  may  be  taken  as  the  representative,  r^ard 
the  Hupematural  accounts,  and  much  besides,  of  Scripture  not  as 
history  at  all,  but  as  iable,  mythoa  f,  with  little  assignable  relatitm 
to  fact,  having  indeed  a  root  in  ideas  rather  than  in  &ctB,  aymbola 
of  a  rehgious  faith  rather  than  transcripts  of  a  historical  reminis- 
cence. It  in,  of  course,  essential  to  the  supporters  of  this  theoiy 
to  deny  the  early  date  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Time 
must  necesaarily  elapse  before  legendary  £ctiona  could  gather 
round  a  real  personage.  Contemporaneous  authors  would  not  have 
so  dreased  up  an  ideal  person ;  or,  if  they  had,  eye-witnesaes 
of  his  actions  would  have  been  at  hand  to  reduce  the  mytholo^ 
picture  to  its  genuine  ontlines. 

If  the  early  date  of  the  gospels,  then,  and  their  being  the  real 
productions  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  be  established,  it 

"  "Som*  Notes  on  the  First  Chapter  of  Genens,  with  referenoe  to  Stato- 
nentsin  'Essays  and  RcrieTS;'"  1861.  pp.  46—48. 

t  It  hss  been  sensiblj  observed,  that  "  the  atory  of  Judith  is  tlio  painted 
pamdise  of  a  Jewish  imagination,  anggeated  by  real  history,  BitggBrtted  bj 
their  own  nni^ulated  fancy.  .  .  .  Had  the  Old  T^timent  been  «  myth, 
it  wonid  probably  have  beea  in  the  same  s^le  aa  the  book  of  Jndith." 
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follows  that  Strausa's  tbeoiy  cannot  stand.  The  proofs,  conse- 
quently, which  have  been  heretofore  prodticed  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authentici^  of  those  books  are  decisive  against  it. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Milman  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient  "answer  to 
Strauss  is  to  show  that  a  clear,  consiBtent,  and  probable  narrative 
can  be  formed  out  of  that  of  the  four  gospels,  without  more 
violence,"  he  adds,  "  (I  will  venture  to  say)  than  any  historian 
ever  found  necessary  to  harmonize  four  contemporary  chroniclefl 
of  the  same  events;  and  with  a  general  accordance  with  the 
history,  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  altogether 
irreconcileable  with  the  poetic  character  of  mythic  history." 

Strauaa  has  not  given  due  weight  to  the  evidence  for  the 
early  existence  of  the  gonpela.  But,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
him  to  have  proved  their  late  origin,  his  argument  would 
be  self-destructive.  He  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  dilemma. 
"  The  later  he  suppoees  them  to  have  been  written,  the  more  im- 
possible (conddering  that  the  Christians  were  then  so  widely 
disseminated  in  £urope  and  Asia)  is  their  accordance  with  each 
other  in  the  same  design,  or  the  same  motives  for  fiction :  if  he 
takes  an'  earlier  date,  he  has  no  room  for  his  long  process  of 
■    mythic  development,"     (Milman.)  • 

Under  any  circumntances  Strauss's  arguments  &iL  His  prin- 
ciples do  not  account  for  the  or^n  or  the  succesa  of  ChristianiPf. 
The  more  the  historic  conditions  of  the  problem  are  investigated, 
the  more  improbable  it  will  appear  that  such  a  myth,  looking  at 
either  its  intellectual  or  its  moral  characteristics,  ever  could  have 
been  the  product  of  the  Jewish  mind.  And  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  basis  of  lact,  it  could  be  received  as  fact  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  have  attained  so  wide-spread  an  influence,  is 
utterly  incomprehensible. 

StranBH  naturally  lays  hold  of  the  discrepancies  which  he 
imagoes  he  perceives  between  the  different  parts  of  the  evangelic 
history.    Bat  this  he  does  with  such  evident  oue-udedness  that 

■  An  iDgeoions  armament  agunot  Straais  irsa  prodaced  lij  Dr.  0.  T. 
DobblD.  iahii  "Tentamen  Anti-Stniisaiatiaiii :  The  Antiquity  of  tha  Gospels 
UMrt«d,  on  Philological  Gtronnds,  in  refalation  of  tbs  Hjrthic  Sehemo  of 
Dr.  D.  F.  Stnnss."    London :  1846. 
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it  might  be  supposed  from  his  representation  Oatt  the  nairBtire 
waH  little  more  than  a  mass  of  contradicttons.  To  mch  «D  on&ir 
procedure  it  must  be  replied,  that  most  of  the  so-called  discrepan- 
cies may  be  reconciled  without  difficulty ;  that,  if  any  remain  at 
present  not  eelTed,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  want  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  multiplied  instances  of  agreement  in  mch 
'  particulars  as  best  evideDcc  tlie  truth  of  it  is  one  of  the  marrdi 
of  the  book.  "  The  New  Testament,"  says  Dr.  Pears  (Preface  to 
"  Short  Sermons  on  the  Elements  of  Christian  Truth,")  "  has 
passed  through  a  searching  ordeal.  No  work  of  man  has  ever  stood 
the  test  of  so  severe  a  process.  Friends  and  enemies  have  worked 
together  in  the  scrutiny :  indeed,  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  truth  as  effectually  as  its  mort 
zealoun  friends;  and  the  undeniable  result  is  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Tcstaineiit  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  are  invested 
with  greater  authorily,  than  at  any  former  time." 

Only  one  more  characteristic  of  Dr.  Strauss's  mode  of  support- 
ing his  conclusions  can  hei'c  be  adverted  to.  He  measures  the 
record  by  his  own  mind  :  any  event  not  in  Ai*  •  judgment  pro- 
bable is  pronounced  a  fable  in  spite  of  all  other  considerations. 
The  improbable  is  at  once  declared  jmpos.'iible.  Take  a  ^ugle 
example :  it  is  improbable,  he  says,  that  the  rulers  would  have 
mocked  Christ  upon  the  cross  in  words  taken  irom  a  psalm  where 
they  arc  put  in  the  mouih  of  the  ungodly.  This,  then,  they  would 
have  been  sure  to  avoid,  so  that  the  record  which  nairates  it 
must  be  false.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  such  a  procen 
authentic  history  of  every  age  may  be  questioned  and  disbe- 
lieved, f 

XUL  Other  forma  there  are  of  opposition  to  the  revelation  of 

*  The  asBumption  od  the  part  af  Dr.  StrsBss  uid  othem  shotild  not  be  on- 
noticed.  Of  this  self-constitaled  infidlibility,  Dr.  Withington,  "  Solomon'i 
Song,  translated  and  cipluined:"  18S1,  pp.  32d,  329.  veil  sajg:  "Id  ons 
way  thMS  destrnctives  bear  a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  thej  oppose. 
Somehow  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  they  postulate  to  themselres  ths  tbij 
ftnthority  they  deny  to  the  bible.  They  feel  the  need  of  dinne  inslnictioii. 
Bud  they  find  it  in  their  own  BelT-aMnined  adequate  conceptiona  df  God. 
They  care  not  what  he  says,  because  thoy  liow  wh»t  he  must  say." 
See  before,  p.  S3. 

t  See  Rogers,  •'  Beaun  and  Faith,"  Append.  L 
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the  Scriptnre,  elaborated  by  the  ■yam  speculation  of  men  who  will 
not  receive  the  tratfa  tu  it  is  in  Jesua.  Eren  to  describe  them 
all — connected  and  yet  Tarying,  presenting  continually  fresh 
phases  of  thought,  and  yet  often  little  more  than  the  systems 
heretofore  Tciuted  under  different  names  or  a  slightly -modified 
aspect — is  impossible  in  the  limits  which  can  be  here  allowed. 
Bat  whether  it  be  Pantheism,  which  imagines  that  all  things  are 
God;  Spiritualism,  which  merely  concedes  Chrisdani^  B  pbce  as 
one  among  many  equal  sources  of  divinely 'giren  truth ;  Ideology, 
which  resolves  Scripture  teaching  into  the  mystical  expression 
of  philosoj^cal  ideas ;  or  Intuitionalum,  which  boasts  of  gazing 
immediately  upon  the  Supreme  Being,  and  pretends  of  its  own 
imEBsisted  power  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  destiny*,  each 
is  alike  met  by  the  overpowering  evidence,  the  heads  of  which 
have  been  already  brought  before  the  student,  alike  unsatia^ing 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wttnts  of  man,  who  craves  a  guide,  a 
li-iend,  a  deliverer  from  the  ills  which  encompass  him. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  pantheistic  system,  and  mark  the 
maze  through  which  it  runs.  Nothing  existH  but  God.  The 
whole  is  God.  Or,  according  to  the  view  of  Comte,  man,  not  the 
individual,  but  the  whole,  humanity,  is  God.  Thus  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Deity  is  denied ;  and  the  theories  resolve  themselves 
into  a  refined  atheism. 

For  the  mtuntenance  of  such  notions  observation  and  experience 
are  rejected,  a  Deity  is  conceived,  unworthy  of  esteem  or  con- 
fidence, and  all  morality  is  destroyed.  "  The  whole  [Aenomena 
of  the  universe  being  regarded  by  the  pantheist  as  but  a  chain 
of  necessary  developments,  man  and  all  his  actions  being  but  ne- 
cessary products  of  the  restless  activity  of  the  one  great  Being, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  distinction  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  between  virtue  and  vice."  f  Surely  this  is  enough  to 
ensure  the  condemnation  of  such  a  system.  J 

•  See  Oarbett,  "  The  Bible  wid  its  Critics,"  Lei±  vii. 

t  "  Jonnial  of  8«Ted  Litenitare,"  Jan.  18S8. 

t  The  itndent  irill  flnil  mocli  Tolosble  remaik  in  Dr.  Mill's  "  Ob- 
•ervsUwn  on  the  attempted  Application  of  FaDtheislie  Prindplea  to  hia 
Tbeorj  and  Historic  Critidsia  of  the  Oospel."  Cambridge:  181D  — 
1814. 
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Sbction  II.  —  The  wonderful  Harmony  sabsisting  between  the 
Parts  of  Scriptore  ia  a  farther  Ptoof  of  its  DiTine  Autliontj. 

The  writers  of  the  Scriptures  lived  at  very  diffierent  times,  and 
in  distant  places,  through  the  long  period  of  sixteen  hundred  jem; 
80  that  there  could  be  no  confederacy  or  collusion.  Some  of  them 
were  kings,  legislators,  warriors,  priests ;  some  were  shepherds, 
exiles,  fishermen.  And  yet  the  book  so  constructed  is  manrelloas 
in  its  miity.  One  spirit  nms  through  the  whole :  the  yarioos 
facts  tally  with  the  utmost  precision :  only  .the  stream  as  it  nms 
on  widens ;  the  truths,  at  first  obscurely  hinted,  are  developed 
into  larger  proportions  and  clearer  light ;  just  as  that,  which  was 
at  first  but  the  seed,  exhibits  afterward  the  ear,  and  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.  And  all  is  in  proportion :  there  is  a  due  subordi- 
nation of  parts,  without  distortion  or  imseemly  excrescence.  Such 
a  book  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pheno- 
menon for  which  the  imbeliever  has  never  been  able  to  account 

The  same  essential  agreement,  and  the  same  dependency  of  one 
upon  another,  obtains  also  among  the  chief  practical  precepts,  as 
well  as  between  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  And, 
though  it  has  been  objected  that  there  are  contradictions  of  various 
kinds,  yet  these  contradictions,  as  they  arc  tenned,are  seeming  ovlj, 
and  not  real :  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  instance  which  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution,  by 
attending  to  the  original  languages,  and  to  the  manners,  customs, 
&c.,  that  obtained  in  the  countries  where  the  scenes  mentioned 
in  Scripture  were  situated. 


SEcnoN  III.  —  The  Preservation  of  the  Scriptures  a  Proof  of  their  Truth 

and  Divine  Origin. 

To  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  mighty  power  of  God,  can  we 
ascribe  their  preservation,  amid  all  the  attempts  made  to  annihi- 
late them.  The  works  of  pagan  historians  have  perished  or  come 
down  to  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  writings  of  great  philoso- 
phers and  admired  poets  have  disappeared.  How  is  it  that  this 
collection,  the  bible,   gradually  formed,  commencing  from  the 
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most  remote  antiqui^,  contributed  by  variouB  hands,  has  remuned 
for  ages  the  same  7  Wc  can  only  reply,  it  is  God'a  doing ;  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 


SicTloN  IV. — The  Tendency  of  tho  Smptons  to  promate  the  present  and 
etanul  Happinen  of  Muikitid  constitutes  onotheF  Ptoof  of  tlicir  Divine 
InapintioD, 

Weie  all  men  mncerely  sod  cordially  to  believe  tbc  bible  to  be 
a  divine  reveladon,  and  to  obey  itn  precepts,  how  would  the  nio~ 
rol  face  of  the  world  be  changed  !  Wherever  it  has  been  thus 
embraced,  the  most  beneficial  efiecta  have  beea  the  result. 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  prova 
that  the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters. 

For  testimonies  from  the  New  Testament,  compare  Kom.  vi.  21, 
22  ;.  1  Cor.  vi.  9—11 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4.  The  various  Christian 
Apologists,  who  were  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation. 
'  Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin  Mar^r,  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Minncius  Felix,  Origen,  and  Lactantius  are  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice. 

Though  we  cannot  espect  bom  pagans  dij^et  tcstimoniCB  to 
the  virtues  of  men  whom  they  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  hea- 
then vrritere  incidentally  furnish  proofs  of  their  innocence  and 
worth.  Pliny,  for  instance,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  Trajan, 
says,  that  the  great  crime  of  the  CLristianB  consisted— not  in  the 
commisBion  of  any  wickedness  but — in  assembling  together  on  a 
stated  day  before  light  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God.  The 
apostate  emperor  Julian,  also,  in  his  epistle  to  a  heathen  pontiff, 
commended  their  charity  and  other  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  the 
pagans.  If  the  gospel  were  merely  the  contrivance  of  man,  the 
virtues  and  holiness  of  the  first  Christians  would  be  an  inespli- 
cable  lact. 

n.  If  we  look  at  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  society  in  gentral, 
we  shall  find  that  the  benevolent  spirit  of  die  gospel  has  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  independent  nations,  and  has  broken 
down  die  partition  which  separated  hcatliens  and  Jews,  has 
abated  their  prejudices,  and  has  rendered  them  more  liberal 
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towards  each  other.  f*urthcr,  it  has  checked  pride  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness,  has  rendered  its  sincere  profeaaon  jwt 
and  honest,  and  has  inspired  them  with  firmness  tmder  pereecutioii. 

The  benign  influence  of  the  gospel  has  descended  into  fiunilies, 
and  abolished  polygamy,  has  diminished  the  pressure  of  private 
tyranny,  has  exalted  and  improved  the  female  character,  has  re- 
fined every  domestic  endearment,  given  tenderness  to  the  parent, 
humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to  superiors,  and  to  inferiors  ease : 
numberless  charitable  institutions,  too,  unknown  to  the  heathen 
world,  have  sprung  from  Christianity. 

in.  We  may  also  observe  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianitj 
on  the  political  state  of  the  world. 

Milder  systems  of  civil  government,  and  a  better  adminiBtration 
of  civil  justice  have  been  introduced :  the  horrors  of  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  have  been  mitigated ;  and  the 
measures  of  government  have  been  directed  to  their  proper  objects. 
And,  though  crimes  and  cruelties  are  still  committed,  yet  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and,  the 
more  the  influence  of  God^s  word,  the  greater  is  the  amelioration 
effected. 

rV.  There  are,  further,  beneficial  effects  of  Ghristianify  on 
iterature  and  the  Jine  arts, 

Christianity  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  and  dissemina- 
ting moral,  classical,  and  theological  knowledge  in  every  nation 
where  it  has  been  established.  The  law,  the  gospel,  the  com- 
ments on  them,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages became  necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  become  an 
intdligent  Christian.  The  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts  being 
contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  necessary  to  its 
teachers ;  and  by  them  was  learning  preserved.  Modem  oppo- 
sera  of  revelation  ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy: 
but  it  was  religion,  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  took  the  lead.  The 
reformers  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters 
which  shackled  human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her 
train,  and  now  imgratefully  claims  all  the  honour  and  praise  to 
herself.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded  Lord  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke. 
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Christianity  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  while  their  conduct  has 
shown  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian  senti- 
ment No  institution  has  been  able  to  prevent  all  the  excesses  it 
forbad ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has 
sometimes  furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  veiy  evils  and 
oppressions  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  But  the  mischiefs, 
which,  through  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the 
accidental  consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  its  spirit.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  diffuse  real  comfort, 
peace,  and  happiness  throughout  the  world ;  and  a  candid  com- 
parison of  the  morals  of  professing  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  vrith  those  of  heathen  or  Mohammedan  nations  in  a 
similar  stage  of  society,  will  demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Christianity. 

y.  Historical  facts  attest  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  gospel 
on  the  world. 

Wherever  Christian  missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous 
heathen  nations  have  become  civilized.  The  ferocious  have  be- 
come mild :  those  who  prowled  about  for  plunder  have  acquired 
settled  property,  as  well  as  a  relish  for  domestic  happiness.  Sa- 
vages who  dwelt  in  caves  or  huts  have  learnt  fix>m  missionaries 
the  art  of  building :  cannibals  have  applied  to  agriculture  :  men 
who  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  ignorant  of  manu&ctures, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the 
violent  and  rapacious  have  renoimced  their  rapine  and  plunder. 

The  change  in  past  times  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Scythia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
amelioration  in  later  days  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  Greenland,  South  and  West  Afidca,  are  all 
illustrious  monuments  of  the  blessed  effects  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

VI.  But  the  practical  efficacy  of  Christianity,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  effects  of  infidelity,  is  seen  more  conspicuously 
and  more  satis&ctorily  in  the  holy,  useful,  and  exemplary  lives  of 
real  Christians  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  and  in  the  peculiar 
supports  and  consolations  which  they  enjoy  imder  adversity  and 
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afflictions,  and  in  the  prospect  of  futurity ;  while  infidelily  ofien, 
und  can  offer,  no  ground  or  prospect  of  support  to  its  unhi^py 
professors.  Examples  might  readily  be  collected  to  oonfizm  this 
statement.  The  facts  gathered  from  the  death-bed  acenea  of  in- 
fidels are  none  of  them  of  a  pleasing  character. 


Sbctiox  V. — The  peculiar  Adrantages,  pomessed  by  the  Chriatiaii  Reli- 
gion over  all  other  ReligionSi  a  demonstratiTO  Eridence  of  its  Dirine 
Origin  and  Authority. 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  excellency  of  the  CSiriBdan 
religion,  that  it  possesses  advantages  which  no  other  religion! 
or  alleged  reyelations  have  :  at  the  same  time  it  has  none  of  the 
defects  by  which  they  are  characterized. 

No  other  religions  are  corroborated  by  ancient  prophecief^  or  by 
the  blood  of  an  infinite  niunber  of  sensible  and  intelligent  martyrs^ 
who  voluntarily  suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  believed.  And,  although  other  religions  may  pretend  to  be 
confirmed  by  signs  and  remarkable  events  (as  the  Bomans  as- 
cribed tlic  success  of  their  arms  to  their  deities,  and  the  Moham- 
medans consider  the  victories  of  their  prophet  as  a  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission),  yet  it  is  not  prosperity  or  adversity  simply 
considered,  but  prosperity  or  adversity  as  Jbretold  by  Ood  or  his 
prophets,  which  is  a  certain  characteristic  of  true  religion. 

Nor  has  the  Christian  religion  any  of  those  defects  by  which 
other  religions  arc  characterized.  It  is  not  designed  for  the  satis- 
&ction  of  the  carnal  and  worldly  appetites  of  men,  who,  like  the 
Jews,  aspire  after  temporal  supremacy  and  worldly  pomp;  neither 
is  it  a  medley  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  the  Jewish  and  pagan  religions ;  nor  has  it  any  of  the 
faults  or  extravagant  superstitions  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
heathen  nations,  ancient  or  modem. 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  over  every  other  ia 
particularly  evident  in  the  following  respects  : — 

I.  In  its  perfection. 

Other  religions  of  human  invention  and  institution  have  soon 
manifested  their  imsatis&ctory  character.  New  principles  have 
been  introduced,  new  modes  of  worship  been  adopted,  new  deitiea 
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been  'borrowed.  And  systems  so  constructed  hay e  been  of  hetero- 
geneous character,  and  have  passed  into  other  forms,  and  assumed 
fresh  types,  to  be  again  modified  or  discarded.  But  in  the 
Christian  religion  there  is  marvellous  consistency :  all  that  Christ 
taught  afresh  was  based  on  the  previous  revelation ;  and  the 
purposes  of  God,  obscurely  announced  at  first,  grew  with  exact 
symmetry  till  their  entire  development.  The  gospel  requires 
no  alteration,  and  admits  no  addition.  The  standard  once  com- 
pleted is  perfect,  to  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  had  to  con- 
form ;  every  deviation  derogating  irom  the  sanctity  of  it,  and  to 
be  checked  by  a  reference  to  the  old-establi^ed  truths. 

II.  In  its  openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly,  and  there- 
fore  were  veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  an  affected 
darkness.  But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover 
it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dissimulation  or  disguise ;  although 
it  proposes  to  us  such  objects  as  arc  contrary  to  natural  prejudices 
and  received  opinions. 

m.  In  its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  all  men. 

In  heathen  countries,  the  philosophers  derided  the  religion  of 
the  vulgar ;  and  the  vulgar  understood  little  of  the  religion  of 
the  philosophers.  But  the  Christian  religion  is  suited  alike  to 
the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned :  it  adapts  itself  to  various  forms 
of  government  and  to  different  conditions  of  society :  it  is  em- 
phatically the  religion  of  the  world;  nor  is  it  out-grown  by 
those  habits  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  in  proportion  as 
knowledge  and  refinement  advance.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
child ;  and  yet  the  deepest  intellect,  in  its  widest  investigations, 
has  not  exhausted  it. 

rV.  In  the  spirituality  of  its  worship. 

The  heathen  worship  was  corporeal  and  grossly  sensual,  both  in 
its  object  and  its  rites.  But  the  Christian  religion  gives  us  for  the 
object  of  oxa  worship — not  a  god  in  human  form — but  a  €rod 
who  is  a  Spirit,  whom  it  teaches  us  to  honour  not  with  a  carnal 
but  with  a  spiritual  worship  (John  iv.  24). 

V.  In  its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

While  all  other  religions  induce  men  to  seek  afler  the  pleasures 
and  profits  of  the  world  in  the  worship  of  God,  the  Christian 
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religion  makes  us  honour  €rod  bj  renouncing  the  world,  and 
teaches  us  that  we  must  either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  vain 
pleasures,  or  possess  the  sinful  advantages  of  the  world  with  the 
loss  of  our  religion. 

VI.  In  its  humiliation  of  man,  and  exaltation  of  the  Dei^. 

All  &lse  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man ;  but  the 
Christian  religion  humbles  man  and  exalts  the  Deity. 

VJi.  In  its  restoration  of  order  to  the  world. 

The  heathen  religions  degraded  their  deities  to  an  equality  with 
themselves,  and  elevated  four-footed  beasts,  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
creeping  things,  yea,  even  their  own  vices  and  imperfections,  to 
the  rank  of  gods.  But  the  Christian  religion  alone  restores  that 
order  which  ought  to  be  established  in  the  world,  by  subjecting 
everything  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he  might  submit  himself  to 
the  will  of  God. 

VIII.  In  its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions  from  the 
heart. 

Other  religions  chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  and 
propensities  of  men.  But  the  Christian  religion  tends  to  eradicate 
those  desires  and  propensities  from  our  hearts,  and  teaches  us 
utterly  to  renoimce  them. 

IX.  In  its  contrariety  to  the  covetousncss  and  ambition  of  man- 
kind, and  in  its  aversion  from  carnal  policy  and  corruption ;  all 
of  which  were  promoted  by  other  religions. 

X.  In  its  restoration  of  the  divine  image  to  man. 

Other  religions  would  have  God  to  bear  the  image  of  weak  and 
sinful  man  ;  but  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  men  ought 
to  bear  the  image  of  God ;  which  is  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
holiness. 

XI.  In  its  mighty  effects. 

False  religions  may  have  come  with  the  authority  of  the  polite 
and  learned,  yet  they  have  not  satisfied  the  yearnings  of  the 
human  mind.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  sprung 
from  the  simple  and  illiterate,  has  shown  that  the  origin  of  its 
principles  was  divine.  Its  effectual  power  has  been  felt  in  the 
consciousness  men  have  had  of  its  adaptation  to  their  noblest 
faculties,  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences, 
of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  hxmian  nature,  to 
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give  that  peace  which  the  world  caimot  pye,  which  oHsurea  them 
that  it  is  not  of  earihljr  origin,  but  a  ray  from  the  ererkstiiig 
light,  a  Btream  &om  the  fbuntaia  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
Here  are  effects  which  con  be  appreciated  by  all ;  so  that  many 
who  have  not  read  the  books  of  le&med  apolo^ts  have  the  witness 
in  themselves :  their  ioith  ia  of  adamantine  firnmefi :  they  hold 
the  gospel  with  a  coaviction  more  intimate  and  onvravering  than 
mere  argument  can  produce. 

To  conclude  this  argument :  if  we  contrast  the  advantages 
which  infideli^  and  Christiani^  respectively  afford  to  those  who 
embrace  them,  we  shall  perceive  the  evident  superiority  of  the 
latter.  The  unbeliever  is  not  happier,  or  more  useful  in  socie^, 
than  the  real  Christian,  nor  can  he  look  into  fUtnrity  with  more 
composure.  But  the  latter  is  both  happy  in  himself  and  useful  in 
his  day,  and  he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  humble  and  holy 
tranquillity.  At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the 
children  of  men.  The  unbeliever,  on  the  contraiy,  by  rejecting  all 
moral  evidence, /or/iuVs  all  things,  and  gains  nothing ;  while  the 
Christian  hazards  nothing,  and  oaiks  all  TBraos. 


Sxnax  VI.  —  Inability  to  answer  ill  Objections  no  jnst  Caoae  fcr  reject- 
ing the  Scriptorea.  —  Unbelieven  tn  DiTine  Bevelstion  mora  oednlous 
than  Christiaiu. 

Even  though  all  the  difficulties  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  sacred  writings  could  not  be  accounted  for,  yet  this  would 
be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we  should  reject  them;  be- 
cause objections  are,  for  the  most  part,  impertinent  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  adduced;  and,  if  they  were  pertinent, 
yet,  unless  they  coidd  confute  the  evidence  produced  in  &vour  of 
the  bible,  they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  it.  If  the  various 
ai'gumenta  by  which  our  religion  appears  to  be  true  cannot  be  dis- 
mt)ved(and  di^roved  they  cannot  be),  all  the  objections  which  can 
be  conceived  must  proceed  from  some  mistake  ;  and  those  atgu- 
ments,  together  with  the  conclumons  deduced  from  them,  ought  not 
to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  objections;  but  such  otgectioni  ought 
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to  he  rejected  on  account  of  the  arguments.  There  is  no  sdeiice 
without  its  difficulties ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is 
without  them.  But  difficulties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  and  make  that  which  is  true  to  become  Mse.  In  eveij 
history  some  plausible  alignments  might  be  devised  against  some 
of  the  facts  related,  and  some  difficulties  urged  in  regard  to  the 
motives  of  some  of  the  actors.  But  no  man  because  he  cannot 
clear  up  every  point  rejects  tibe  whole. 

To  a  considerate  mind,  all  the  objections  which  can  be  invented 
against  the  Scriptures  cannot  seem  nearly  so  great  as  that  which 
arises  against  infidelity,  &om  the  supposition  that  God  should  not 
at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen  oracles  or 
the  Koran  of  Mohammed  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  charge  of  superstition  and 
credulity  which  is  brought  by  modem  unbelievers  against 
Christianity ;  and  yet  this  chai^ge  attaches  with  no  small  force  to 
the  opposcrs  of  revelation.  For  it  is  much  more  easy  to  believe 
tlie  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them 
false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  much  more  credible  that  God 
should  work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  an  useful  system  of 
religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against  eveiy 
principle  that  is  natural  to  man. 

They,  who  will  not  be  convinced,  by  the  present  evidence,  of 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion,  would  not  be 
convinced  by  any  other  evidence  whatever. 

No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but  that  God  may  re- 
quire us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our  peril,  to  inquire 
into  them,  and  consider  them  thoroughly.  And  the  pretence  of 
want  of  greater  evidence,  which  is  sometimes  ihadc,  will  not 
excuse  carelessness  or  tmreasonable  prejudices,  when  God  han 
vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence  which  was  cither  fit  for  him 
to  grant  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire,  or  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was  capable. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

RECAPITULATION.  —  MORAL  QUALIFICATIONS   FOB  THE  STUDT  OF  THE 

SCRIPTUBES. 

L  Such  are  the  principal  precis  for  the  genuineness,  authenticity, 
credibility,  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and, 
taking  the  whole  together,  every  candid  inquirer  must  be  con- 
vinced, that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and 
authority  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired.  How 
absolutely  necessary  a  revelation  was,  in  order  to  make  known 
to  mankind  the  proper  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  them  a  just  rule  of  life,  is  manifest  from  the  deplorable 
iftate  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  heathen  world,  both  ancient 
and  modem. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  their  language  and  style,  together  with  the 
minute  circumstantiality  of  the  iacts  and  doctrines  recorded 
in  them,  added  to  the  moral  impossibility  of  imposing  forged 
writings  upon  mankind,  are  all  indisputable  proo&  of  their 
genuineness  and  authenticity, 

in.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility 
of  the  writers.  For  they  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  have  related,  and  their  moral  character  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  their  accoimts  were  pub- 
lished among  the  people  who  vritnessed  the  events  which  they 
have  rekiorded,  and  who  could  easily  have  detected  fidsehood  if 
any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question 
citJier  the  reality  of  those  &cts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators : 
there  is  a  harmony  between  the  sacred  writers  and  profane  his- 
tory, both  natural  and  civil ;  and  the  reality  of  the  principal  facts 
related  in  the  bible  is  perpetuated  and  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments that  subsist  to  this  day,  in  every  coimtiy  where  either 
Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be  foimd. 

TV.  And  that  the  Scriptures  are  entitled  to  be  received  not 
merely  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of 
God  —  in  other  words,  that  they  are  divinely  inspired — we  have 
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evidence  of  various  kinds  amounting  to  moral  demonstratioii. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  their  sacred  origin  is  evinced  bj  the  most 
illustrious  external  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy;  which 
carry  vrith  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interpo- 
sition; and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  God 
-would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  have  the  most  excellent  inter- 
nal characters  of  truth  and  goodness,  in  the  sublimity,  excellence, 
and  sanctity  of  the  system  of  doctrines  and  morals  vrhich  they 
announce,  in  the  harmony  and  connection  between  all  the  parts 
of  which  they  consist,  in  their  preservation  and  in  their  admi- 
i-able  tendency  (demonstrated  by  the  effects  produced  wherever 
their  doctrines  are  cordially  and  sincerely  believed)  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  and  to  prepare  men,  by 
a  life  of  £iith  and  holy  obedience  tipon  earth,  for  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven,  and  in  the  peculiar  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  all  other  religions. 

The  concurrence  of  so  many  distinct  lines  of  evidence  is  weU 
worth  serious  consideration.  "  If  man's  contrivance,  or  if  the  &voar 
of  accident  could  have  given  to  Christianity  amy  of  its  apparent 
testimonies,  cither  its  miracles,  or  its  prophecies,  its  morals,  or  its 
propagation,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  its  Foimder,  there  could  be  no 
room  to  believe,  nor  even  to  imagine,  that  all  these  appearances 
of  great  credibility  could  be  united  together  by  any  such  causes 

The  genuine  state  of  the  Christian  evidence  is  this : 

tlierc  is  unambiguous  testimony  to  its  works  of  miraculous  power: 
there  are  oracles  of  prophecy:  there  are  other  distinct  marks 
and  signs  of  a  divine  original  within  it.  And  no  stock  but  that  of 
truth  could  in  one  subject  produce  them  all,  or  can  now  account 
for  their  existence."  * 

On  all  these  accounts  the  holy  Scriptures  are  thankfully  to  be 
received  and  embraced  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  "  And,  till  I  can  see  the  evidence  of 
tliem  disproved,  or  the  religion  of  Christ  demonstrated  to  be 
irrational  and  absurd,  I  am  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 

*  DayiBOD,  **  Discourses  on  Prophecy,"  Disc  L 
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hold  &st  my  profession  to  the  end,  seeking  afler  the  kingdom  of 
glory  by  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  which  prepares  for  and 
leads  to  it,  in  a  firm  dependence  upon  that  comfortable  declara- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  That  God  so  loved  the  worldy  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,^^  • 

Since  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and 
constantly  to  peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that  through  them  we 
may  become  "  perfect,  throughly  furnished  to  every  good  work" 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17).  This,  indeed,  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  divine 
command,  "  Search  the  Scriptures "  (John  v.  39),  and  to  the 
design  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  further  commanded  by  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  every  age,  and  by  the  divine  promise  to  all 
true  believers,  that  "they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God"  (Isai.  liv.  13). 
The  circumstances  of  every  individual  must  regulate  the  portion 
of  time  that  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  important  study ; 
which  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and  himiility, 
and  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention,  with  a  willingness  to 
resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in  the  truth,  and  for 
security  against  error.  To  these  qualifications,  especially,  should 
be  added  prayer  for  divine  aid  and  teaching,  together  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying 
aside  all  prejudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction 
may  lead  our  minds ;  for  it  is  indubitable  that  persons  of  piety, 
who  are  anxiously  desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are 
aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  particularly  in  such  subjects  as  have  a  special  reference 
to  fidth  and  religious  practice. 


*  Bishop  Wat8on*8  Tracts,  vol.  iii  p.  484. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON   THE  LANGUAGES  IN  WHICH  THE  BIBLE   IS   WKl'lTEN. 

Section  I.  —  On  the  Hebrew  Langaage. 

Languages  in  general,  excluding  tlie  dialects  of  AMca  and 
America,  and  the  Chinese,  may  be  divided  into  three  &milie8| 
the  Shemitic,  or  Semitic,  the  Arian  (heretofore  called  Indo- 
European)  and  the  Turanian.  The  Shemitic  family  may  here 
be  distributed  into  three  branches,  the  Aramsean,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Arabic.  One  characteristic  feature,  by  which  a  Shemitic 
is  distinguished  from  an  Arian  or  Turanian  language,  is  that 
every  root  of  the  former  must  comprise  three  letters;  while  roots 
of  the  latter  consist  of  one  or  two,  very  rarely  of  three.*  The 
Aramaean  was  spoken  in  Sjria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia ;  the 
Hebrew,  or  Canaanitish,  in  Palestine,  and,  with  little  variation,  in 
Phoenicia  and  the  Phoenician  colonies  :  the  Arabic,  though  in  its 
modem  forms  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  anciently 
limited  almost  entirely  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  Of  these  the 
Arabic  is  the  richest  and  most  developed ;  the  Aramaean  the  most 
scanty :  the  Hebrew  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  place. 

*  Max  Miiller,  **  Survey  of  Langaages,"  1855,  pp.  23,  &c. 
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Of  the  three  branch-languages  there  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
slighter  yariations  or  dialects.  Thus,  with  regard  to  Hebrew,  we 
maj  perceive  that  the  pronunciation  in  some  districts  differed 
from  that  of  others  (see  Judg.  xii.  6).  And  it  has  been  thought 
that  there  are  traces  discoverable  of  an  Aramaic  influence  on  tlie 
speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Palestine.  The  Samaritan 
dialect,  which  prevailed  in  a  later  age,  was  composed  of  Aramsean 
and  Hebrew.     The  varieties  of  Arabic  are  numerous. 

I.  The  Old  Testament  is,  with  small  exception,  written  in  He- 
brew. As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Hebrew ,  there  have  been  se- 
veral opinions.  The  most  probable  is  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
patriarch  Eber.  It  had,  very  likely,  a  wider  application  at  first ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  Jacob.  Thus  in  Nmnb.  xxiv.  the  Israelites  are  denominated 
**  Eber."  Among  themselves  the  term  "  children  of  Israel "  was 
in  general  use  till  the  division  of  the  kingdom ;  when  the  ten 
tribes  appropriated  "  Israel,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  kingdom 
of  "  Judah."  The  people  of  the  latter  had  the  name  Jews  from 
the  dominant  tribe;  but  some  time  before  Christ  the  ancient 
appellation  "  Hebrews  "  revived. 

It  is  natural  that  the  language  of  this  people  should  be  called 
Hebrew.  Still  it  is  not  so  designated  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
Ifipaiari,  "in  Hebrew"  (meaning  there,  however,  the  Syro-Chaldee, 
then  vernacular),  first  occiu*s  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus. 
Hebrew  was  originally  the  language  of  Palestine ;  as  is  shown, 
among  other  proofs,  by  the  fact  that  D^,  "  the  sea,"  i.  e.  the  Me- 
diteixanean,  signifies  the  west;  there  being  in  Hebrew  no  other 
proper  word  for  west.  Abraham,  whose  family  spoke  a  different 
tongue  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  found  this  used  in  Palestine  when  he 
arrived  there ;  and  that  there  was  no  material  difference  between 
the  Hebrew,  the  Canaanitish,  and  consequently  the  Pimic,  is  evi- 
dent, since  the  spies  needed  no  interpreter  to  speak  with  Hahab 
(Josh.  iL). 

n.  There  are  usually  said  to  be  two  periods  or  ages  of  the  He- 
brew language ;  the  golden,  extending  to  the  Babylonish  captivity; 
the  silver,  comprising  the  books  written  during  and  subsequent 
to  that  captivity.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Jews  immediately 
on  their  return  from  Babylon  spoke  a  mixed  Chaldee  dialect ;  but 
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tlie  passage  relied  on  (Neh.  viii.  8)  is  not  decmye :  the  word  there 
iised  implies  rather  an  explanation  in  their  own  tonguei  than  an 
interpretation  into  another.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  He- 
brew ceased  to  be  generally  spoken ;  it  was  still,  however,  cnlti- 
vated  by  the  priests  and  Levites  that  they  might  be  able  to 
expound  the  Scriptures.  Its  later  form  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  language  of  the  Talmud  and  the  rabbins. 

III.  The  characters  originally  employed  in  writing  Hebrew  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  at  present  termed  Samaritan,  lliey 
were  gradually  modified,  with  a  view  to  facility  of  writing  and 
regularity  of  form,  into  the  square  letters  we  now  have.  The 
time  is  uncertain  when  these  last  came  into  customary  uae.  Bat 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  change  commenced  about  the  aeccaid 
century  before  Christ,  and  continued  its  gradual  progress  tiU  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

IV.  The  vowel-points,  as  now  expressed,  are  much  less  ancient 
tlian  the  letters.  That  there  was  a  definite  vowel-pronunciation  de- 
rived from  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  a  living  language  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  it  was  intended  to  preserve  this  by  the  introduction 
of  marks  or  signs.  A  similar  system  was  devised  by  the  Arabians 
and  Syrians ;  and  probably  the  Jews  were  influenced  by  contact 
with  them.  The  vowel-signs  we  have  were  developed  in  Palestine 
by  the  grammarians  of  Tiberias ;  but,  as  some  existing  manu- 
scripts show,  different  forms  were  used  elsewhere.  The  Masoretic 
system — as  that  of  the  points  is  usually  termed — must  have  been 
of  slow  growth :  we  may  assign  it  to  the  period  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  centuries.  It  is  not  without  its  value  :  it  represents  a 
tradition,  but  a  tradition  of  an  old  and  important  character. 

V.  Besides  the  vowel-points  there  are  a  number  of  other  marks 
or  signs  termed  accents.  They  were,  perhaps,  chiefly  intended 
to  regulate  the  cantillation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  the  reading  in 
a  half-singing  or  recitative  way. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Greek  Language. 

I.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  executed 
in  the  Greek  language.  This  version  was  in  common  use ;  and 
therefore  not  only  is  it  of  important  value  in  the  criticism  and 
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interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  its  influence  upon 
the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  very  apparent. 

II.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek ;  because  that 
was  the  language  at  the  time  most  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Boman  empire.  There  was  also  a  fitness  in  the  employment  of 
this  language ;  as  it  was  one  of  high  cultivation  and  flexibility ,  in 
which  shades  of  thought  were  most  accurately  defined,  and  which 
had  been  so  cultivated  that  it  would  ever  demand  attention  among 
civilized  races  of  men. 

The  Macedonian  conquests  restdted  in  a  breaking  up  of  the 
Greek  ^stem  of  states ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  wide-spead 
use  of  what  was  called  the  common  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  Attic  had  previously  attained  a  kind  of  supremacy;  and 
hence  the  staple  of  the  common  dialect  was  of  Attic  texture ;  but 
certain  Attic  forms  were  not  found  in  it ;  for  various  Attic  words 
others  were  substituted ;  and,  besides,  some  forms  and  words  be- 
longing to  other  dialects  were  adopted.  With  modifications  of 
this  kind  the  common  dialect  was  that  of  the  courts  of  Syna  and 
Egypt,  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Tarsus,  of  the  educated 
Boman,  of  Philo,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Origen,  Chrysostom.  Hence 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
works  of  classical  writers,  more  especially  from  those  of  the  order 
just  mentioned,  such  as  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 

New  Testament  Greek  is  not,  however,  exactly  the  common 
dialect :  it  is  rather  such  a  modification  of  it  as  would  naturally 
be  made  by  those  who  chiefly  derived  their  acquaintance  with 
it  from  conversation,  and  who  as  Jews  would  be  sure  to  employ 
idioms  and  a  cast  of  expression  borrowed  from  tlieir  vernacular 
speecn. 

in.  In  noting  the  characteristic  features,  then,  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  we  must  look  at  the  words  employed,  at  the  use  of 
forms  and  constructions,  at  the  phraseology  or  modes  of  expression. 

In  the  first  respect,  lexically^  while  Attic,  as  has  been  said,  was 
the  staple,  words  were  employed  from  all  the  dialects,  new  signifi- 
cations were  given  to  words  which  themselves  existed  in  classical 
Attic,  words  and  forms  originally  peculiar  to  poetry  and  the  more 
elevated  kinds  of  style  were  adopted  into  prosaic  and  ordinary  use, 
while  many  new  words  were  introduced  especially  by  composition. 
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Wc  find  also  in  the  New  Testament  foreign  words ;  seivaraly  fcr 
example,  that  were  Latin.  Grammatically,  the  New  Teitameiit 
diction  admits  inflexions  strange  to  standard  Attic :  ihe  dial 
number  does  not  occur  :  certain  verbs  are  constracted  with  cases 
different  from  those  usual  in  classic  Greek :  the  optative  is  hardlj 
ever  employed  in  oblique  speech :  the  future  participle  after  verbs 
of  going ^  sending,  &c.,  is  superseded  by  the  present  or  infinitive : 
active  verbs  with  kawov  supply  the  place  of  the  middle :  certain 
particles  of  firequent  classic  use  are  rare:  forcible  exptressioiis 
have  lost  their  expressiveness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
sometimes  see  additional  expressiveness  aimed  at.  • 

As  to  the  phraseology,  it  is  that  which  might  be  expected  inm 
Jews  who  were  accustomed  to  the  biblical  Hebrew  as  the  Lmguige 
of  expression  for  religious  thoughts,  and  to  the  Syro-Ghaldee, 
which  was  current  as  the  language  of  common  life.  He 
Hebraisms,  or  Aramaisms,  of  ^e  New  Testament  are  chiefly  can- 
fined  to  imitations  and  literal  translations  of  ordinaiy  Syro-Chsl* 
daic  expressions.  They  have  been  classed  as  perfect,  those  which 
have  no  parallel  in  Greek,  but  are  modelled  altogetlier  after  the 
Hebrew ;  and  imperfect,  those  which  have  some  parallel  in  com- 
mon Greek,  but  which  probably  are  here  to  be  ascribed  to 
Aramaic  influence.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  style  ex- 
hibits strong  explicitness,  the  simple  arrangement  and  connection 
of  clauses  and  sentences  distinctive  of  Hebrew  composition ; 
together  with  the  almost-uniform  recital  in  the  first  person  of  the 
words  of  a  third  party.  More  specially  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
derivative  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  term  is  attached  to  a  Greek 
word,  which  liad  merely  the  same  primary  signification,  as 
6<l>ei\rifjia  in  the  sense  of  peccatum,  ^^sin;  "  that  there  are  v^bal 
translations  of  vernacular  expressions,  as  Trpoaunrov  Xafif^artiv, 
from  D^Jb  Kb^ ;  and  that  Greek  derivatives  are  formed  in  imi- 

•    T  TT     ' 

tation  of  the  vernacular  practice,  as  avaOe/iariCetv  fi:om  ayaOefio. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Jewish  tinge  is  not 
equally  apparent  in  all  the  New  Testament  writers :  Paul,  Luke, 
and  John  differ  perceptibly  from  Matthew  and  Peter.  It  should 
be  observed,  also,  that  all  the  Hebraisms  were  not  adopted  un- 
consciously. Beligious  expressions  must  adopt  a  Jewish  dress; 
as  Christianity  had  to  be  built  upon  a  Jewish  foundation.  Heathen 
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Greek  ha4  no  phraseology  accurately  to  exhibit  Christian  modes 
of  thought.  And  then,  in  developing  the  Christian  i^stem  as  it 
differs  ^om  Judaism,  words  and  phrases  were  used  technicality 
e.  g.  tpya,  iriarit,  ol  kXiitoL  These  considerations  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  New  Testament  phraseology. 


SacnoN  in.  —  On  the  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages. 

The  cognate  or  kindred  languages  are  those  which  are  allied  to 
the  Hebrew  as  being  sister-dialects  of  the  Shemitic  trunk-language. 
The  principal  cognate  languages  are  the  Aramsean,  and  the  Arabic, 
with  their  respective  dialects  or  derivatives. 

I.  The  Aramaean  language  (called  in  the  English  version, 
2  Kings  xviii.  26 ;  Dan.  ii.  4, "  Syrian*')  derives  its  name  from  the 
region  in  which  it  was  formerly  vemacidar.  As  this  region  ex- 
tended irom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris  and  beyond  it  east- 
ward, different  dialects  prevailed,  of  which  the  chief  were  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  or  East  and  West  Aranuean. 

The  Chaldee  was  spoken  in  Babylonia,  and  by  means  of  the 
Jewish  captivity  was  transplanted  into  Palestine,  where,  with 
somewhat  of  a  Hebrew  admixture,  it  became  by  d^rees  the  or- 
dinary tongue.  The  principal  remains  of  Chaldee  are  Ezra  iv. 
8 — vi.  18,  vii.  12 — 26;  Jer.  x.  11;  and  Dan.  ii.  4 — ^vii.  28; 
also  the  Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Nestorians,  and  Chaldeans  or  Papal  Nestorians,  still 
use  the  Chaldee  in  its  purer  form  in  their  liturgies  and  theological 
literature.    A  vulgar  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by  the  Nestorians. 

The  Syriac  or  West-Aramssan  prevailed  in  Sjrria  and  Meso- 
potamia :  after  the  captivity  it  became  vernacular  in  Galilee. 
Hence  the  ideas  of  several  of  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
Syriac ;  and  they  used  Syriac  idioms  and  a  few  Syriac  words. 
The  Syriac  of  later  times  has  been  called  New-Aramsean ;  of 
which  the  Zabian  is  a  corrupt  dialect.  One  of  the  oldest  Syriac 
documents  is  the  Peshito  version  of  Scripture.  This  language  has 
been  developed  among  the  Syrian  churches  in  Nisibis  and  Edessa, 
and  is  still  ecclesiastically  used  by  the  Syrian  Christians  com- 
prehended imder  the  divisions  of  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  Papal 
Syrians. 
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IT.  Thougli  more  remotely  allied  to  Hebrew  than  the  Ghaldee 
and  Sjrriac,  the  Arabic  ifl  not  inferior  to  them  in  importance  ftr 
illu8ti*ation,  especially  as  it  is  a  living  language,  and  baa  been 
lai-gely  developed  and  investigated.  While  it  has  many  roots  in 
common  with  the  Hebrew,  there  are  also  many  still  AYiwting  in 
Arabic  of  which  only  the  derivatives  are  found  in  Hebrew.  Ara- 
bic is  widely  diffused  through  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Himyarie  of 
Yemen,  simpler  and  more  nearly  aUied  to  the  Hebrew,  differed 
from  the  dialect  of  Central  Arabia.  From  Himyarie  sprung 
Ethiopic,  vernacular  in  Abyssinia,  till  supplanted  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Amharic.  The  Koreishite  dialect  prevailed  through 
North-Western  Arabia,  and  became  emphatically  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. All  Arabic  literature  is  found  in  it.  It  flourished  till 
the  fourteenth  or  fifleenth  centuiy,  and  afterwards  degenerated 
into  the  yet-spoken  vulgar  Arabic,  which  is  of  simpler  character, 
and  corrupted  with  foreign  words. 

The  cognate  languages  are  of  considerable  use  in  sacred  criti- 
cism. They  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  false  readings  made  by 
transcribers  unskilled  in  Hebrew,  who  have  written  words  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  other  dialects.  They  may  also,  by  indicating 
the  sense,  confirm  readings  unduly  suspected,  and  may  assist  in 
determining  which  among  many  should  be  preferred. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON    THE     DIVISIONS    AND    MARKS    OF    DISTINCTION    OCCURRING    IN 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED   EDITIONS  OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Section  L — Divisions  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occurring  in  the  Old 

Testument. 

I.  The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Christians 
as  the  sole  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been  variously 
termed  the  Scriptures^  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  wrii- 
inga;  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Scriptures,  because  they  were  com- 
posed by  persons  divinely  inspired;  the  Canonical  ScriptureSj 
cither  because  they  are  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  or  to 
distinguish  them  from  apocryphal  writings  (those  of  imcertain 
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anthority  and  not  of  divine  origin) ;  and,  most  frequently,  The 
BibUj  that  is,  The  Book,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the  Book 
of  books,  infinitely  superior  to  every  unassisted  production  of  the 
human  mind. 

n.  The  most  common  division  of  the  canonical  books  is  that 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  former  containing  the  reve- 
lations of  the  divine  will  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  latter 
comprising  the  inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

lU.  The  Old  Testament  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three 
parts,  viz. :  1.  The  Law,  that  is  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of 
Moses ;  2.  The  Prophets,  tenned,  according  to  the  time  in  which 
they  lived,  the  former,  including  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings ;  and  the  latter,  comprising 
the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  with  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one  ;  3.  The  Khethubim,  or 
Hagiographa,  that  is,  the  holy  writings,  so  called  because  the 
Jews  affirm  that  they  were  written  by  holy  men  divinely  inspired, 
but  who  had  no  public  mission  as  prophets.  This  division  com- 
prehended the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Buth, 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastet,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  at  first  divide  between 
one  word  and  another  in  their  writing.  And  subsequently,  when 
the  separation  of  words  came  into  more  general  use,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  no  regularly-acknowledged  mode  of  division.  In 
the  Talmud,  however,  directions  are  given  for  spaces  between 
words  in  synagogue-roUs.  Paragraphs  began  to  be  early  marked. 
In  the  Pentateudi  there  were  669,  called  perashioth.  These  are 
certainly  prior  to  the  Talmud,  and  are  supposed  by  some  scholars 
to  have  originated  with  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  There 
were  also  hrger  perashioth,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Masorah,  fifiy-four  in  number ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  read  every 
sabbath-  day.  The  haphtaroth  were  paragraphs,  or  reading-lessons, 
taken  jfirom  the  prophets.  Most  likely  they  were  introduced  firom 
a  desire  to  improve  the  public  services  by  adding  the  reading  of 
the  prophets  to  that  of  the  law.  Then  there  were  sedarim,  divi- 
fflons  adopted  in  Jacob  Ben  Chayim's  edition  of  the  bible  (the 
second  Bomberg).  They  are  447  in  number,  and  are  a  kind  of 
distinction  into  chapters. 
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In  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  pesukm^  xhjth- 
mical  members  marked  off  into  separate  lines.  A  diriaon  into 
periods  with  the  same  name  was  introduced  also  into  the  prose. 
And,  though  possibly  no  marks  were  at  first  employed  to  distin- 
guish these  periods,  yet  their  existence  is  noted  in  the  Mi»hn% ;  md 
they  appear  to  have  been  nearly  coincident  with  modem  Teraes. 

IV.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  divided  into  four  parts ;  tix.  : 
1.  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses;  2.  The  hiitarkal 
books,  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther,  inclusive ;  3.  The  dodrmtd 
or  poetical  books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiasteii 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  4.  The  prophetical  books  of  Lwah, 
Jeremiah,  ivith  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twdte 
minor  prophets. 

These  are  severally  divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  The  fixr- 
mer  we  owe  to  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  who,  having  projected  a  concordance 
to  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation,  divided  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have.  The 
smaller  sections,  or  verses,  he  distinguished  by  ^e  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  affording  thus  a  great  ikcilify  of  reference. 
A  Hebrew  concordance  upon  the  same  plan  was  compiled  by 
rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the  fif- 
teenth century;  who  retained  the  cardinal's  divisions  of  chapters, 
substituting  Hebrew  niuneral  figures  for  the  mai^ginal  letters. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  bible  published  by  Xantes  Pagninus  at 
Lyons,  in  1528,  is  the  first  in  which  the  verses  arc  throughout 
marked  by  Arabic  mmierals.  In  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  Megilloth, 
and  Haphtaroth,  printed  at  Sabionetta  in  1557,  every  fiflh  verse 
was  distinguished  by  a  Hebrew  numeral.  Each  verse  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  of  1569-1578  has  an 
Arabic  numeral ;  and  the  division  of  versed  was  ailerwards  gene- 
rally adopted  in  all  copies  of  the  bible  in  other  languages.  The 
first  English  bible  divided  into  verses  is  that  executed  at  Geneva, 
by  William  Whittingham,  Anthony  Gilby,  and  Thomas  Sampson, 
published  in  1560.  The  New  Testament,  divided  into  chapters 
and  verses,  was  previously  published  at  Geneva,  in  1557,  and 
again  in  1560. 
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Sktioh  XL—  On  the  DifiGdons  and  Marks  of  Dutinctioii  oceazring  in  the 

New  Testament. 

I.  There  have  been  different  kinds  of  divisionB  in  the  New 
Testament  Chapters,  Ke^dKata,  are  early  spoken  of.  In  the 
Codex  Yaticaniu  there  is  a  peculiar  and  good  distribution  into 
sections,  of  very  unequal  length ;  the  sense  being  the  reason  of  tlie 
breaks  occurring  where  they  do.  St.  Matthew  contains  170, 
St  Mark  61,  St  Luke  152,  and  St  John  80.  This  mode  of  di- 
Timon  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  which  we  know  anything.  In 
the  second  century  Tatian  formed  a  harmony  of  the  Gk>spels ; 
and,  in  the  following  century,  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  carried 
the  same  plan  fiurther,  diyiding  each  Gospel  into  such  sections  as 
would  answer  to  certain  other  parts  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Gospels.  These  are  called  the  Ammonian  sections.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea  made  these  the 
basis  of  his  harmonizing  tables,  known  as  the  Eusebian  canons. 
Sections  of  a  different  kind  were  also  formed.  The  rirXot  were 
probably  portions  for  public  reading.  There  were  68  of  these  in 
St  Matthew,  48  in  St  Mark,  in  St.  Luke  83,  and  in  St  John  18. 
Each  of  these  divisions,  except  the  first,  had  a  title  from  one  of 
the  first  or  principal  subjects  mentioned  in  it ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  each  book  had  a  general  inscription.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  were  dmilarly  divided  into  jce^aXaca,  the  Acts  by  Pam- 
philus  the  martyr,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  by  some  imknown 
person  :  the  divisions  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  have  been  ascribed, 
but  possibly  without  sufiicient  reason,  to  Euthalius  the  deacon,  of 
Alexandria,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca.  The  Revelation  was  di- 
vided into  24  portions  called  Xoyoc,  and  into  72  smaller  icf^Xata, 
both  being  attributed  to  Andreas  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
These  ancient  divisions  were  used  by  the  Greeks  till  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453 ;  afterwards  the  Latin  chapters 
were  introduced. 

n.  Originally  there  was  no  division  of  words  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts ;  but  in  the  fifth  century  the  use  of  a  dot  to  divide  sen- 
tences had  become  general.  In  458  a.  d.,  Euthalius,  above  men  - 
tioned,  put  forth  St.  Paul's  Epistles  divided  into  arixot,  or  lines, 
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each  containing  a  member  of  a  sentence.  In  490  be  also  pat  out 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  similarly  divided.  The  same  kind 
of  division  had  probably  been  previously  made  in  the  Groqpek. 
And  perhaps  Euthalins  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  system  in  the 
portions  of  the  Testament  which  he  so  published. 

The  chapters  of  cardinal  Hugo  were  subsequently  adopted. 
The  division  into  modem  verses  was  made  by  Bobert  Stephen, 
while  on  a  journey.  He  printed  the  first  Gredc  Testament  with 
them  at  Geneva  in  1551. 

III.  The  subscriptions  annexed  to  the  Epistles  are  of  no  andio- 
rity ;  for  some  of  them  contradict  both  chronology  and  histoiy. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  subscriptions  to  1  and  2  Theonlo- 
nians,  those  epistles  were  written  at  Athens ;  whereas  really  th^ 
were  written  at  Ck)rinth.  The  subscription  to  1  Corinthians  states 
that  it  was  written  at  Philippi ;  but  it  appears  from  zvi.  8, 19 
that  the  apostle  was  at  that  time  in  Asia.  The  author  of  these 
subscriptions,  very  probably  Euthalius,  was,  it  is  evident,  either 
ignorant  or  inattentive. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTUBES. 
SEcnoN  I.— HiBtoiy  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Jews  watched  over  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  paid  them  the  greatest 
reverence.  There  was  a  charge  given  by  Moses  that  the  book  of 
the  law  should  be  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26).  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
later  books,  as  they  were  written,  were  preserved  with  similar  care. 
We  have  proofs  in  various  parts  of  the  bible  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  in  their  hands  the  works  of  those  that  had  preceded  them. 
To  take  a  single  instance,  we  find  the  prophet  Daniel  referring 
both  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix.  2,  11,  18).  The  integrity  of  the  text  in  those  early  times 
may  hence  be  fiiirly  presumed.    And  with  regard  to  one  portion 
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of  the  Sdiptares,  there  is  remarkable  collateral  evidence.  Two 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  have  come  down  to  us — one  the  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  copy,  the  other  that  which  is  called  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  written  in  the  old  Hebrew  (now  termed  Samaritan) 
characters.  We  must  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
possessed  the  law :  tlieir  copies  would  have  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  letters.  From  them,  then,  very  probably,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  descended  to  us.  On  this,  however,  biblical  critics 
are  not  agreed ;  and  some  place  the  origin  of  the  book  much  later. 
But  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  copy 
of  the  law  a  considerable  time  before  the  Christian  era.  And,  as 
there  is  very  little  variation  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  copies,  it 
is  evident  that  it  bears  a  very  early  and  important  testimony  to 
the  integrity  of  the  text. 

Not  very  long  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled ;  and  firom  that  time 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  were  collectively  pre- 
served and  reverenced.  This  settlement  of  the  canon  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Ezra,  and  the  council  called  the  Great  Sjmagogue.* 
Some  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that,  though  the  work  was 
begun  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  was  not  declared  complete  till 
about  200  B.  c. 

Previous  to  this  last-named  date,  the  translation  of  the  bible  into 
Greek  commenced.  It  is  probable  that  the  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  made  about  285  b.  c.  The  other  books  followed ;  and 
the  translation  so  completed  is  that  existing  under  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint.  Whatever  eiTors  may  be  detected  in  it,  it  affords 
proof  that  the  text  from  which  it  was  made  agreed  substantially 
with  that  we  now  have. 

The  history  of  the  text  after  our  Lord's  time  is  illustrated  by 
the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac,  and  some  Greek  versions  of  the  second 
century,  by  the  Taigums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  by  the 
rabbins  in  their  commentaries  on  the  Mishna,  or  traditionary  ex- 
positions of  the  Scriptures.  All  these  ftimish  proof  against  any  de- 
signed corruption.  Afterwards,  in  the  second  or  third  century,  the 
Jews  b^an  to  observe  discrepancies  in  the  Hebrew  manuscriptSy 

♦  See  before,  p.  7. 
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and  to  collate  copies.  Hence  notes  appear  in  the  Talmud,  mazkiiig 
passages  where  words  not  written  in  the  text  ought  to  be  read, 
and  where  words  written  ought  not  to  be  read,  &c,  &0.  Further 
notes  and  criticisms  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Maaoretio 
doctors.*  And  subsequently,  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centa- 
ries,  as  the  Jews  had  several  celebrated  academies,  some  in  Baby- 
lonia in  the  East,  and  others  in  the  West,  at  Tiberias  and  ekewhere, 
two  recensions  or  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  arose.  Tlie 
differences  observed  in  them  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as 
Oriental  and  Occidental  readings.  In  the  eleventh  centozy,  Aaron 
Ben  Asher,  president  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  Ben 
Naphtali,  president  of  that  at  Babylon,  collated  the  maniucripto 
of  the  oriental  and  occidental  Jews.  The  western  Jews,  and 
printed  editions,  almost  wholly  follow  the  recension  of  Aaion  Ben 
Asher.  Few  alterations  have  been  since  made ;  and  the  established 
text  is  substantially  Masoretic ;  existing  manuscripts  being  gene- 
rally conformable  thereto. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  committed  to  the  press ;  at  first  in  detached  portions,  and 
then  the  entire  bible.  The  most  ancient  edition  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  bible  was  printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488 :  it  was  ibUowed 
by  an  edition  at  Brescia,  in  1494.  In  1502-1517,  the  Gompla- 
tensian  Polyglott  was  printed  at  Alcald  (Ck>mplutum),  in  Spain. 
In  1525-26,  the  second  edition  of  Bomberg^s  Babbinical  Bible 
appeared  at  Venice,  edited  by  Jacob  Ben.Chayim.  The  three  last 
named  are  the  standard  texts,  which  later  editions  have  followed. 


SBcnoir  n. — Histoiy  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  preserved  among  the 
Christians  with  reverent  care.    In  the  second  century  tliese  books 

*  The  sages  of  Tiberias  firom  the  sixth  centary  were  accustomed  to  col- 
lect scattered  critical  and  grammatical  obserrations.  This  collection  is  termed 
Masorah,  firom  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  tradition.  The  Masoretic  notes 
and  criticisms  comprise  corrections  of  the  text  and  observations  on  it»  and 
relate  to  the  books,  verses,  words,  letters,  vowel-points,  and  accents.  Thej 
mark  the  middle  verse  in  a  book,  the  nomber  of  times  each  letter  occurs,  dec. 
&c  The  Masorah,  or  at  least  an  abridgment)  is  fonnd  in  most  Hebrew  bibles. 
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were  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  the  Christian  church,  strictly  so 
called,  but  also  of  yarious  bodies,  Mardonites,  Yalentinians;  some 
of  whom  used  certain  books,  and  some  employed  others :  versions, 
too,  were  made,  as  the  old  Latin,  and  a  Sjriac  translation,  lately 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cnreton.  There  was  thus  the  less  pro- 
bability of  intentional  alteration.  Charges,  however,  of  alteration 
were  made ;  and  the  attention  of  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  was  attracted  thereto.  But  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  text  in  general  had  been  rendered  uncertain ;  and  by  his  large 
citations  he  supplies  much  important  evidence  as  to  the  readings 
which  were  current  in  his  day.  Jerome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  appears  to  have  collated  manuscripts  in  order  to 
the  rectification  of  the  text.  There  had,  however,  been  growing 
Qp  a  kind  of  division  among  the  copies  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
ruling  powers  of  the  empire  became  Christian ;  and  Constantinople 
was  the  new  imperial  city.  The  fact  was  soon  apparent,  though 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  it,  that  a  text 
was  difiused,  and  pretty  early  adopted  in  Constantinople,  which 
differed  much  from  that  which  had  previously  emanated  &om 
Alexandria.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  various  theories  of  re- 
censions or&milies  of  manuscripts;  and,  while  some  critics  have 
maintained  that  there  were  but  the  two  classes,  the  Asiatic  and 
A&ican,  others  have  added  a  third,  the  Occidental.  Into  these 
theories  and  their  modifications  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that,  while  the  variations  are  neither  few 
nor  imimportant,  they  yet  apply  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  text . 
itself:  by  fiu*  the  greater  part  of  the  sentences  and  words  remain 
wholly  unaffected,  in  all  the  different  classes  into  which  critics 
may  have  divided  the  copies. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  which  appeared  in  1516.  He  afterwards  published  other 
editions  Witli  various  corrections :  the  fiflh,  in  1535,  is  the  basis  of 
those  still  in  common  use.  The  Complutensian  edition,  though 
not  published  till  after  tlie  first  of  Erasmus,  was  printed  above  two 
years  previously :  it  bears  the  date  of  January  10th,  1514.  Bobert 
Stephen  printed  his  first  edition  in  1 546.  His  earlier  editions  blend 
the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  texts:  the  later  ones  adhere 

more  to  that  of  Erasmus,  with  some  various  readings  from  MSS. 
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In  1624,  the  Elzevirs,  printers  at  Leyden,  published  the  first  of 
their  editions.  These,  for  the  most  part,  follow  Stephen,  adopting 
sometimes  alterations  from  Beza,  who  had  published  a  Greek 
Testament  first  in  1565.  In  the  pre&ce  to  the  second  Ekerir 
edition,  in  1633,  it  was  said,  Texium  ergo  kabes  nunc  ab  mnm- 
1ms  recepium ;  whence  the  conmion  phrase,  Textus  reeeptus^  or, 
*^  received  text."  This  till  of  late  years  was  professedly  in  genend 
use  on  the  continent :  readings,  however,  from  Stephen  were  fre- 
quently introduced. 

The  collection  of  critical  materials  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
began  in  this  country :  bishop  Walton  and  Dr.  John  Mill  were 
among  the  earlier  labourers  in  the  field.  Afterwards  the  attentkm 
of  continental  scholars  was  directed  to  the  matter ;  and,  among  a 
host  of  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the 
sacred  text  in  its  most  accurate  form,  it  must  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  READINGS  OCCURRINa  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

I.  Origin  and  nature  of  various  readings. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all  other  an- 
cient writings,  being  preserved  and  difiiised  by  transcription, 
mistakes  were  unavoidable ;  which,  increasing  with  the  multitude 
of  copies,  have  necessarily  produced  a  great  variety  of  different 
readings. 

Among  two  or  more  different  readings,  one  only  caa  be  the 
true  reading:  the  rest  must  be  either  designed  alterations,  or 
the  mistakes  of  the  copyist.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious ;  and,  whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  they  all  receive  the  appellation  of  various  readings; 
but,  where  a  transcriber  has  evidently  written  fidsely,  they  are 
called  errata. 

n.  Sources  ot  various  readings. 

As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists,  or  tran* 
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acribed  by  them ;  and,  as  these  persons  were  not  supematurallj 
guarded  against  the  possibility  of  error,  different  readings  would 
naturally  be  produced  by,  1.  The  negligence  or  mistakes  of  the 
transcribers ;  2.  The  existence  of  errors  or  imperfections  in  the 
manuscripts  copied ;  3.  A  desire  on  the  part  of  copyists  to  improve 
the  text  without  sufficient  authority ;  and,  4.  Wilful  corruptions 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  Mistakes  thus  produced 
in  one  copy  woidd  of  course  be  propagated  through  all  succeed- 
ing copies  made  from  it,  each  of  which  might  have  peculiar  &idts 
of  its  own ;  so  that  various  readings  would  thus  be  increased,  in 
proportion  to  the  nimiber  of  transcripts  made. 

ILL  The  results  of  these  sources  of  error  have  been  classed  into 
substitutions,  insertions,  and  omissions.  Substitutions  are  some- 
times of  one  letter  for  another  nearly  simUar  in  form ;  again,  of  a 
word  for  its  synonyme ;  or  of  one  word  for  another  of  like  sound  but 
of  different  sense.  Or  an  alteration  has  been  introduced  to  render 
the  sense  more  clear,  and  to  conform  the  passage  to  one  parallel 
to  it.  Insertions  have  oflen  been  made  by  incorporating  marginal 
notes  or  glosses  into  the  text.  Omissions  have  arisen  from  a 
transcriber's  inadvertence  when  similar  words  have  recurred  at 
a  short  interval.  His  eye  has  caught  the  last;  and  he  has  conse- 
quently passed  over  the  intervening  ones. 

IV.  The  sources  of  emendation,  for  the  determination  of  the 
true  reading,  are,  1.  Manuscripts;  2.  The  most  ancient  and 
best  editions ;  3.  Ancient  versions ;  4.  Quotations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writings ;  5.  Parallel  pas- 
sages; and,  6.  Critical  conjecture.  All  these  sources  are  to  be  used 
with  great  judgment  and  caution ;  and  the  common  reading  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  strongest  evidence. 

V.  Various  niles  have  been  devised  by  which  the  true  reading 
may  most  probably  be  ascertained.  The  following  are  only  a  few 
of  them  ;  but  they  will  give  the  student  some  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  critics  endeavour  to  settle  disputed  readings : — 

1.  A  reading  found  in  all  critical  documents  is  commonly  the 
right  one. 

2.  If  the  MSS.  of  the  original  text  disagree,  number  does  not 
give  the  greater  weight,  but  other  things,  such  as  age,  ooimtry, 
&e.,  aided  by  internal  grounds. 
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3.  The  more  difficult  reading  ia  generally  preferable  to  the 
easier  one. 

4.  A  reading  more  consonant  with  the  context,  with  iJie  dongn 
and  style  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  parallelism  in  prophetio  and 
poetical  books,  is  preferable. 

5.  Evciy  reading,  apparently  false,  vicious,  absurd,  coDtaizung 
a  contradiction,  is  not  on  that  account  actually  incorrect. 

6.  It  is  possible  that  a  reading,  which  has  but  one  or  two 
witnesses  in  its  &your,  may,  if  intrinsically  good,  be  worthy  of 
adoption. 

7.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  true  reading  may  be 
.  preserved  in  none  of  the  sources.    If  there  be  strong  reaaons  £}r 

thinking  so,  critical  conjecture  may — but  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Old  Testament — be  resorted  to.  ^ 

VI.  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  shake  the  fidth  of  less-informed 
Christians,  by  raising  objections  against  the  number  of  various 
readings.  The  imlettered  Christian,  however,  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehension  that  they  will  diminish  the  certainty  of  his 
£dth.  Of  all  the  many  thousand  various  readings  that  have  been 
discovered,  there  is  not  one  whidi  affects  our  faith,  or  destroys 
a  single  moral  precept  of  the  gospel.  They  are  mostly  of  a  mi- 
nute and  trifiing  nature ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  make 
no  alteration  whatever  in  the  sense. 

The  results  of  critical  research  by  editors  of  the  New  Testament 
have  just  been  perspicuously  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Stuart^  in 
his  ''Textual  Criticism  for  EngHah  Students.*' 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  TH£  IfANUSCBIPTS  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Sbction  I.  —  On  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament 

L  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  autographSy 
or  those  actually  written  by  the  inspired  penmen,  whidi  have 
long  since  perished;  and  apographs^  or  copies  made  from  the 
originals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated  transcription.  Existing 
Hebrew  manuscripts  are  of  two  descriptions ;  viz. 
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1.  The  raUtd  mamicripta  used  in  the  synagogues,  which  are 
tmucribed  with  great  core,  and  under  Tarioiu  minute  regulatioiw 
designed  to  secure  the  pori^  of  the  eacred  text.  The  form  of  one 
of  these  rolled  mRnoscripta  (from  the  original  among  the  Harletan 
MSS.  in  the  Bridsh  Mukuiq,  No.  7619)  isgiyen  in  the  following 
vignette.  It  is  a  large  double  roll,  conluning  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch, wiittm  with  very  great  care  on  forty  brown  Afriom  skins. 


These  duna  are  of  different  breadths;  some  compriaing  more 
columna  than  others.  The  columns  are  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  in  number ;  each  of  which  conttuns  about  nxty-three  lines, 
is  about  twen^-two  inches  deep,  and  generally  more  dian  five 
inches  broad.  The  lettershave  no  points,  apicea,  or  fiourishea 
about  them.  The  initial  words  are  not  larger  than  the  rest; 
and  a  space  equal  to  about  four  lines  is  left  between  every  two 
books.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
synagogue-rolla  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

2.  The  sqttare  memuacripts,  in  private  use  among  the  Jews, 
are  written,  after  the  manner  of  our  printed  books,  on  vellum, 
parchment,  or  paper  of  various  sizes. 

n.  Among  the  Jews,  five  exemplars  or  standard  copies  have 
been  particfukrly  celebrated  for  their  correctness ;  and  &om  them 
all  sabsequoit  copies  have  been  made.     These  are, 

1.  The  Codex  of  HiUel,  a  manuscript  seen  by  rabbi  Eimclii, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Toledo. 
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2,  8.  The  Codices  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher^'preAdextt  of  ihe  Jewiuli 
academy  at  Tiberias,  and  of  Jacob  Ben  NapktaU^  president  of  tilie 
Jewish  academy  at  Babylon ;  who,  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy,  repec- 
tively  collated  the  manuscripts  of  the  oriental  and  occidental 
Jews. 

4,  5.  The  Codex  of  Jericho  and  the  Codex  Sineu,  both  in  high 
repute  for  their  correctness.  Of  other  celebrated  MSS.,  such  as 
the  Codex  Sanbouki,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

III.  Various  criteria,  furnished  by  external  testimony  as  weU 
as  by  internal  marks,  have  been  laid  down  by  learned  men,  for 
ascertaining  the  age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  but  these  criteria 
have  been  questioned  by  other  distinguished  critics,  who  have 
advanced  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain  guides 
in  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts. 

lY.  The  order  in  which  the  sacred  books  are  arranged  varies 
in  different  manuscripts.  Few  of  those  which  have  been  preserved 
contain  the  Old  Testament  entire ;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  com- 
prise only  particular  portions  of  it ;  and  many  have  become  muti- 
lated by  the  consuming  hand  of  time. 

V.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  have  been  in  use  since 
the  eleventh  century,  have  all  been  corrected  afler  some  particular 
recension  or  edition,  they  have,  from  this  circumstance,  been 
classed  into  three  or  four  families,  according  to  the  country  where 
such  recension  has  obtained. 

1.  The  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  were  corrected  after  the 
Codex  of  Hillel,  follow  the  Masoretic  system  with  great  accuracy. 
They  are  beautifully  written,  and  highly  valued  by  the  Jews; 
though  some  critics  hold  them  in  little  estimation. 

2.  The  Oriental  manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Spanish 
MSS.,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  German  manuscripts  are  less  elegantly  written  than 
the  Spanish  MSS.  They  do  not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation, 
and  frequently  exhibit  important  various  readings,  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  MSS. 

4.  The  Italian  manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place,  both  in  execu- 
tion and  critical  value,  between  the  Spanish  and  German  MSS. 

VI.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott 
for  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible  was  634 :  the  total  number 
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coUated  bj  De  Rossi  for  his  "  Collection  of  Yarious  Headings  " 
was  825  MSS.,  besides  375  printed  editions. 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
present  known  to  be  extant  were  written  between  the  years  1000 
and  1457;  whence  Dr.  Kennicott  inferred  that  all  the  MSS. 
written  before  the  years  700  or  800  were  destroyed  by  some 
decree  of  the  Jewish  senate,  on  account  of  their  numerous  differ- 
ences from  the  copies  then  declared  genuine. 

Since  the  collations  made  by  Kennicott  and  De  Bossi,  there 
has  been  another  by  Dr.  Pinner  at  Odessa.  Many  of  the  MSS. 
he  examined  are  of  great  antiquity  and  importance.  One  is  a 
Pentateuch  roll  on  leather.  It  was  brought  from  Derbend  in 
Daghestan,  and  has  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  corrected  in 
the  year  580.  If  this  be  accurate,  and  Dr.  Pinner  is  inclined  to 
l^elieve  that  it  is  so,  this  MS.  is  the  most  ancient  known  to  exist. 
In  some  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Pinner,  the  form  and  position 
of  the  vowels  and  accents  differ  from  those  now  customaiy. 

Vll.  Among  the  valuable  biblical  manuscripts  brought  from 
India  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  now  deposited 
in  the  xmiversity  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  procured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar, 
who  (there  is  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  descended  from  the 
remains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  it  is  an  European  Masoretic  roll ;  and  its  text  has  little  cri- 
tical value.  Some  MSS.  have  been  of  late  years  brought  from  the 
Jewish  settlement  at  K'ae-fung-foo,  in  dbina.  The  text  is  the 
Masoretic. 


SBcnoir  n.  —  On  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentatench. 

I.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
descended  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  Grentile 
nations.  This  origin  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  re- 
frised  to  acknowledge  them  as  fellow-citizens,  or  to  permit  them 
to  assist  in  re-^building  the  temple,  afler  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well 
as  of  other  causes  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  temple 
on  moimt  Gerizim,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the 
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prescriptionB  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  arose  Uie  inTetente  en- 
mi^  between  the  two  nations,  bo  frequently  mentioned  cff  illnded 
to  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Samaritana  (who  alall  exiit,  Int 
are  gnatly  reduced  in  numbers)  reject  all  the  sacred  boolta  of  tin 
Jews  except  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  of  wliii^ 
they  preaerre  copies  in  tlie  ancient  Hebrew  characters ;  then 
agree  in  all  material  pointa  with  our  present  copies,  which  wot 
those  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  prove  that  these  important  books  hin 
been  transmitted  to  us  uncorrupted. 

n.  Seventeen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  m 
known  to  be  extant,  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has  minatelj  described. 
Six  are  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  the  CotUn 
library  in  the  British  Museum  :  they  were  written  between  ibe 
tenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries. 

ni.  The  few  differences  that  actually  exist  between  the  Samiri- 
tan  and  Hebrew  Pentatenchs  may  be  satiafhctorily  accounted  fbi 
by  the  usual  aourcea  of  various  readings,  viz.  the  negligence  of 
copyists,  the  confotmding  of  umilar  letters,  transposition  of  letta>i 
&c.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
Septuagint  translation.     Two  versions  of  it  are  extant ;  — 

1.  One  made  into  the  Samaritan  dialect  (which  is  intermediate 
between  theHebrewand  theAramsonlangnageB),  byanunknovn 
author  in  Samaritan  characters.  It  is  at  least  as  old  aa  the  aeou>d 
centuiy.     It  is  close  and  faithful'  to  the  original. 

2.  An  Arabic  version,  in  Samaritan  characters,  which  wu 
made  by  Abu  Said  in  A.  D.  1070,  to  supplant  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Snodiaa  Gaon,  which  bad  till  that  tins 
been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans. 


Section  III.  —  Account  of  Ore«k  Haniucripts  contaiiiing  the  Old  and  Nnr 


I.  Materials  of  Greek  manuscripts.  These  are  two-fold  ;  vii. 
1.  Vellum,  of  various  thickness,  which  is  cither  purple-coloured, 
or  of  its  natural  hue;  and,  2.  Paper,  made  of  cotton  or  linen. 
MSS.  on  paper  are  of  much  later  date  than  those  on  vellnm. 

H.  Form  of  the  letters.    Some  MSS.  have  all  the  letters  caja- 
tal :  these  ore  called  imciaL    Curtiva  writing,  in  which  the  letten 
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ran  on  continaoiulj,  with  no  capitals,  save  as  initials,  belongs  to 
a  later  age.  Greek  MSS.  were  written  in  capital  letters  till  the 
seventh  centoiy,  and  a  few  so  late  even  as  the  ninth  centoiy ; 
but  the  small  letters  were  generally  adopted  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  were  written  without 
accents,  spirits,  or  indeed  any  separation  of  the  words,  until  the 
ninth  century.  A  dot,  however,  to  divide  sentences,  seems  to  have 
become  usual  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi  century,  if  not  earlier. 

m.  Numerous  abbreviations  exist  in  the  earliest  MSS.  They 
are  made  by  putting  together  the  first  and  last  letters,  and  some- 
times also  ^e  middle  letter :  thus  KG  (KS)  for  Kvpioc,  Lord,  2HP 
for  Swnjp,  Saviour,  &c. 

The  following  literal  rendering  of  Matt.  v.  1 — 3,  according  to 
the  Codex  Bezse,  or  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  and 
Acts  (which  is  described  pp.  180,  131),  will  convey  to  the  English 
reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  manuscripts  were  an- 
ciently written :  — 

Matt.  V.  1—3. 

ANDSEEINGTHEMULTlTUDES-HEWENTUPDrrOAHOUMTAIM 
AMDWHENHEWASSETDOWN  GAMEUNTOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES-AKDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEHSATING 

BLESSEDilJIETHEPOORINSPT-FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEK. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament ;  and  almost  all  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  are 
imperfect. 

Corrections  and  erasures  occiu:  in  all  MSS.  Such  corrections  as 
were  made  a  primd  manu,  that  is,  by  the  copyist  of  a  manuscript, 
are  preferable  to  those  a  secundd  manu,  that  is,  by  later  hands. 
Erasures  were  made,  either  by  drawing  a  line  through  a  word,  or 
with  the  penknife;  or  sometimes  the  old  writing  was  oblitei*ated 
with  a  sponge,  and  other  words — treatises  indeed — were  written 
in  lieu  of  it.  Manuscripts  thus  re-written  are  termed  Codices 
Falimpsesti,  or  Eescripti:    many  of  them  are  of  considerable 

*  SPT 18  contracted  for  spfm :  the  original  Greek  is  UNI  for  USt^fuvrl. 
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antiquitj.  Thej  may  easily  be  known ;  as  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  former  writing  is  so  completely  erased,  as  not  to  exhibit  some 
traces.     In  a  few  instances  both  writings  are  legible. 

IV.  Account  of  Greek  manuscripts,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

No  existing  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher 
than  the  fourth  century ;  and  most  of  them  are  still  later.  Some 
include  the  whole  New  Testament;  others  comprise  particolar 
books  or  fragments  of  books ;  and  several  contain  only  detached 
portions  or  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  public  service  of 
the  church.  Some  are  accompanied  with  a  version,  either  inter- 
lined or  in  a  parallel  colimm.  These  are  called  Codices  BiUngues : 
most  of  them  are  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  veraton  is 
oflen  that  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

1.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  manuReript,  ifl 
one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Christian  antiquity.  It  conaisti 
of  four  folio  volumes :  the  first  three  containing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  apocryphal  books,  with  certain  odes  or  hynms :  the 
fourth  comprised  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  epiatla 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  psalms  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
But  these  psalms  arc  gone;  and  only  a  few  lines  remain  of  the 
second  epistle  of  Clement.  Athanasius^s  epistle  to  Marcellns 
precedes  the  Psalms,  to  which  last  are  annexed  the  arguments  of 
Eusebius,  as  his  canons  arc  to  the  Gospels.  The  Old  Testament 
is  defective  in  part  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  New  Testament  theze 
is  wanting  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6 ;  likewise  firom 
John  vi.  50  to  viii.  52,  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13  to  xii.  6.  This  MS. 
was  procured  at  Alexandria,  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  by  whom  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  king  Charles  I., 
in  the  year  1628.  Since  the  year  1752,  it  has  been  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  most  probably  written  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  fiilh  century.  An  Arabic  note  attri- 
butes the  transcribing  of  it  to  one  Thecla,  a  martyr,  of  whom 
nothing  certain  can  now  be  known.  It  is  written  in  imcial  letters. 
A  fiic-simile  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1786,  in  folio, 
by  Dr.  Woide,  and,  in  1860,  an  edition  in  octavo,  in  ordinaiy  Greek 
characters,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper.  A  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed  in  1828,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the 
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Rey.  H.  H.  Baber.  The  following  passage,  rendered  rather  more 
literally  than  the  idiom  of  our  language  wiU  admit,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
Greek  is  written. 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Inthebeginningwasthewordandthewordwas 
withgd  andgdwastheword* 

hewasinthebeginningwithqd 

ALLWEREHADEBTHIUANDWrm 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE  THING' 
THATWASliADEINHIHLIFEWAS' 
Ain>TH£LIFEWASTH£LIGBTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
£THANDTH£DARENESSDIDNOTITCX)MPRE 
HEND*  THEREWASAMNSE 

NtFROMGODWHOSENAHE  FTilS 
I0HN'THISP£A50M:AM£ 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FTOONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLHIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM* 

2.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Vatican  manuscript,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library 
at  Rome,  is  also  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  characters,  and  most 
probably  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  wants,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  Gen.i.  to  xlvi.,  and  from  Psalm  cv.  to  cxxxvii. 
inclusive;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  from  Hebrews  ix.  14  to 
the  end  of  that  epistle,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the 
entire  book  of  Revelation.  This  last  book,  however,  has  been 
added,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
a  recent  cursive  hand,  which  has  also  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Generally,  too,  the  faded  letters  have  been  re- 
touched by  a  modem  careful  hand.  Various  peculiarities,  both 
in  orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this  MS.  was  written 
by  an  Egyptian  copyist. 

The  following  literal  English  version  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
i.  1 — 3,  will  enable  the  reader  also  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Codex  Vaticanus  was  executed. 
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OWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 

INTHB 

TIETHTEARFOURTH 


X 


iki 


MONTnONTHEFlFTHOFTHEMONn 

WHENIWASINTHEMroST 

OFTHECAPTIVESBYTiiE 

RIVERCHOBARAjid 

THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 

ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGODONTHEFi 

FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIi 

WASTHEFIFTHTEAROFTMa 

CAPTIVmrOFTHEKI 
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This  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly,  but  imperfectly,  collated 
by  various  critics :  the  Koman  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  publiflhed 
in  1586,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of  this  manuscript,  but  no 
^-simile  edition  of  it  has  ever  been  printed.  Cardinal  Mai's  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1857 ;  the  text,  however,  is  rather  grounded 
on  the  Vatican  MS.  than  an  accurate  representation  of  the  MS. 

itself. 

3.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  was  prese|^ted  to  the  imiyersity 

of  Cambridge  by  Theodore  Beza,  in  1581,  after  whom  it  is  most 
commonly  called  the  Codex  Bezce,  It  is  a  Greek-Latin  manu- 
script :  concerning  its  date  critics  greatly  differ ;  but  it  may  most 
probably  be  referred  to  the  sixth  century.  It  contains  the  fbxa 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  here  and  there  portions  are 
defective ;  but  some  of  these  chasms  have  been  supplied  by  a 
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later  hand ;  and,  besides,  sixty-Biz  leaves  are  torn  or  mutilated. 
Notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  antiquity,  this  MS.  is  deemed 
of  comparatively-little  critical  value,  in  consequence  of  the  Greek 
text  having  been  altered,  and  readings  introduced  from  some  Latin 
version  which  were  warranted  by  no  Greek  manuscript.  A  fac- 
simile edition  of  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  xmiversity  of 
Cambridge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kipling,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1793. 

4.  Another  manuscript  has  lately  come  to  light,  which  deserves 
to  rank  with,  or  almost  with,  the  most  precious  of  known  docu- 
ments. This  is  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  brought  by  Dr.  Tischendorf 
from  the  convent  of  moimt  Sinai  in  1859.  It  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  may  be 
taken  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century ;  and  thus  its 
age  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Vatican  MS.  itself. 

This  manuscript  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  the  Old 
Testament  entire  as  well  as  the  New.  A  portion  of  it  —  forty- 
three  leaves  —  including  part  of  Chronicles  and  other  historical 
books,  and  of  Jeremiah,  was  obtained  by  Tischendorf  in  1844, 
and  edited  by  him  in  1846.  This  frtigmcnt  is  in  the  university 
library  at  Leipsic. 

In  one  respect  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  stands  alone :  it  is  the 
only  Greek  document  of  the  highest  antiquity  that  contains  the 
New  Testament  entire.  Its  importance,  therefore,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  the 
Kevelation,  where  (as  before  stated)  the  Vatican  MS.  is  de- 
fective, is  very  great.  It  contains  also  the  so-called  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

Dr.  Tischendorf  is  preparing  an  edition  of  this  MS.  which, 
it  is  said,  may  be  expected  in  the  present  year. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  VERSIONS  OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Next  to  manuscripts,  versions  afford  the  greatest  assistance  in 
aacertaining  critically  the  sacred  text,  as  well  as  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  it.       The  value  of  them,  of  course,  varies  according  to 
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the  age  and  country  of  their  respective  authors,  tibie  pmily  of  the 
text  from  which  thej  were  made,  and  the  abili^  and  fidelity  of 
the  translators.    Versions  may  be  classed  as  andent  and  modeixu 


SBcnoN  I.  —  On  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Seripturet. 

1.  —  On  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 

Targum  is  a  Chaldee  word,  mgnifying  generally  a  version  or 
explanation  :  the  term,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  in 
the  East-Aramssan  or  Chaldee  dialect.  Those  which  have  been 
preserved  are  commonly  regarded  as  ten  in  number.  They 
collectively  contain  a  paraphrase  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  except  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch.  WhoOnkelos 
was  is  not  certainly  known  :  the  oldest  accounts  represent  him  as 
a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  St.  Paul's  master.  This  Targum,  which 
is  a  close  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  preferred  to  the  rest  for 
the  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  freedom  from  idle  legends.  It  re- 
fers, however,  only  two  places,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  Niunb.  xxiv.  17, 
to  the  Messiah  ;  while  later  Targums  make  seventeen  Messianic 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  also  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  It  is  a  liberal  paraphrase  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  abounds  with  Jewish  legends.  From  its  style  and  contents 
it  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

3.  That  which  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Tai*gum  is  merely  an- 
other recension  of  the  one  just  described. 

4.  The  Targimi  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  is  on  the  prophets 
according  to  the  Jewish  classification.  It  is  almost  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Onkelos  in  point  of  diction  ;  but  it  is  of  imequal  merit,  and 
interspersed  \vith  traditions  and  legends.  From  some  instances  of 
close  agreement  of  Jonathan  with  Onkelos,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  work  of  the  one  must  have  been  known  to  the  other ;  but 
scholars  are  not  agreed  which  of  them  was  the  earliest  in  date. 
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r>.  Tin-  Tarcnini  fiii  tlic  I'silms,  -[()]>,  and  PrcVfrl^s,  a>i'riiu'l  !•> 
ral)i)i  Ju.^i'pli  tlic  Blind  in  tlic  tliird  century  afttT  Cliri>t,  is 
evidently  of  later  date.  It  is  barbarous  in  style,  and  contains 
many  legendary  narratives. 

6.  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  or  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Solomon*s  Song,  Lamentations,  Buth,  and  Esther,  is  a  compilation 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century.     It  is  of  small  value. 

7,  8,  9.  There  are  said  to  be  three  Targums  on  the  book  of 
Esther;  but  two  of  them  are  only  different  recensions  of  the 
same.     They  are  of  late  date. 

10.  A  Targum  on  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  discovered  at 
Erfurt,  and  first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
afterwards  more  accurately  by  "Wilkins,  in  1715.  It  is  recent 
and  little  esteemed. 

Traces,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  found  of  a  Jerusalem 
Targum  on  the  prophets. 

Of  all  these  paraphrases  those  only  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel  are  of  real  value.  They  illustrate  Jewish  rites  and 
customs,  and  show  how  particular  prophecies  have  from  ancient 
times  been  referred  to  the  Messiah.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is 
most  serviceable  for  criticism,  that  of  Jonathan  for  interpretation. 

Most  of  the  Targums  are  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

2. — On  the  Ancient  Ghreek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  Among  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  Septua- 
gint.  Its  history  is  clouded  by  a  mass  of  legendary  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Aristeas,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  seventy-two 
persons  were,  at  that  monarches  request,  commissioned  by 
Eleazar,  the  Jewish  high  priest  at  Jerusalem.  These,  on  their 
arrival  at  Alexandria,  were  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos, 
and  accomplished  their  translation  by  supernatural  assistance  in 
seventy-two  days.  From  the  number  of  the  interpreters  the  name 
Septuagint  was  derived.  This  letter  of  Aristeas  is  an  ancient 
production,  but  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 
It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  real  truth  of  the  history  from  the 
&bulouB  matter.  But  we  may  assume  that  this  version  was  executed 
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ill  i>^vi'U   '''r  we  find  sl-vuiuI  Coptic  words;    and  ideas  purely 
l^lebrew  are  rendered  in  the  Egyptian  manner.    Thus  for  Thum- 
mim,  perfections  (Exod.  xxyiii.  30),  the  translators  used  c^X40c<<>} 
truth.    It  would  also  seem,  from  the  observable  differenoes  cf 
style,  that  different  individuals,  probably  at  different  timefl)  ms^ 
engaged  in  this  work.   The  testimony  of  Aristobulus,  the  eadiert 
writer  who  mentions  a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  ihe 
effect  that  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  very  early — for  he 
supposes  Plato  to  have  drawn  from  it — and  that  Demetdni 
Phalereus,  imder  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the  means  of  pn>- 
moting  the  translation  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Wheto 
Aristobulus  is  to  be  implicitly  depended  on  is  a  question :  ire 
may,  however,  believe  that  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  Soter  or  Phik* 
delphus,   commanded  the  version   (about  285  B.  c).     This  it 
inore  likely  than  that  it  originated  with  the  Jews  (as  has  been 
supposed  by  some),  for  a  literary  or  ecclesiastical  purpose.    The 
Pentateuch  was  first  translated;  and  the  version  agrees  more 
nearly  with  the  Samaritan  than  with  the  Hebrew  text.     Other 
books  followed,  it  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  intervals,  rendered 
with  different  degrees  of  fidelity.     Of  the  prophets,  Jeremiali  is 
the  best  translated ;  yet  there  are  remarkable  variationB  in  the 
version  from  the  original. 

The  object  of  the  forged  letter  of  Aristcas  was,  doubtless,  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  Septuagint ;  which  gradually  acquired  a 
veiy  high  authority.  Philo  believed  in  its  inspiration;  and 
Josephus  generally  used  it ;  as  did  the  earlier  Christian  fiUherB. 
In  the  Talmud  its  alleged  miraculous  origin  is  mentioned ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  read  not  only  in  the 
Egyptian  synagogues,  but  in  those  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 
But,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the  Jews,  pressed  by  the 
alignments  firom  prophecy,  began  to  deny  that  the  Septuagint  was 
in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  original:  they  instituted  a  &8t 
on  the  8th  of  Tebeth  (December),  to  show  their  sorrow  for  its 
having  been  ever  made,  and  ultimately  they  adopted  in  preference 
the  version  of  Aquila. 

As  nimierous  errors,  by  the  frequency  of  transcription,  had 
crept  into  the  Septuagint  text,  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  centuiy,  undertook  to  collate  it  with  the  original  Hebrew, 
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and  with  other  Greek  versions,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  recension. 
Twenty-eight  years  are  said  —  though  certainty  can  hardly  be 
arriTed  at  —  to  have  been  spent  on  this  great  work,  called 
yariously  Tetrapla,  HexapUij  Octapla,  and  Enneapla.  The 
Tetrapla  contained  in  four  columns  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion :  the  Hexapla  had 
two  additional  coltunns  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  characters.  Other  colunms  were  subsequently  added, 
with  two  other  Greek  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  bible ;  hence 
the  name  Octapla,  which,  augmented  by  a  separate  translation  of 
the  Psalms  and  minor  prophets,  was  ultimately  the  £nneapla. 
Origen,  however,  very  probably  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and 
Hexapla.  He  introduced  special  marks  and  signs  to  indicate  the 
variations  of  the  Septuagint  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and 
other  versions. 

But  the  work  appears  to  have  been  too  large  to  be  transcribed, 
and  for  half  a  century  it  lay  little  noticed  in  the  city  of  Tyre, 
till  discovered  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  who  placed  it  in  the 
library  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  at  Cssarea ;  where  Jerome  saw 
it  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Ailer  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  it ;  so  that  it  probably  perished  in  the  capture  of  Csesarea 
by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  653.  A  few  fragments  are  all  that  now 
remain. 

Since  Origen^s  time  two  editions  or  exemplars  of  the  Septua- 
gint have  been  distinguished ;  the  Koirhj  or  common  text,  such  as 
it  existed  before  his  collation,  and  the  hexaplaric  text,  or  that 
produced  by  his  corrections.  But,  as  nimierous  errors  were  intro- 
duced by  copyists,  three  recensions  were  undertaken  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  about  300  a.  d.,  published 
the  hexaplaric  text,  with  Origen*s  critical  marks;  which,  however, 
were  soon,  by  transcription,  confused,  and  afterwards  omitted. 
This  edition  was  adopted  by  the  churches  in  Palestine.  Lucian,  a 
presbjTter  of  Antioch,  martyred  a.d.  311,  and  Hesychius,  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop,  conducted  other  recensions,  independently,  as  some 
have  thought,  of  Origen's  labours,  though  others  have  believed 
that  the  hexaplaric  text,  amended  after  the  Hebrew,  was  the 
basis  of  both.     They  obtained  acceptance,  and  were  used,  the  first 

by  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  the 
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(•iIht  in  Ejj^ypt.  From  these  three  principal  recensions  existing 
M.SS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint  are  derived.  Of  the 
Vatican  MS.  the  basis  is  the  icoiv^,  while  the  Alexandrine  is  faiore 
of  a  hexaplaric  character.  There  are  four  standard  text  editions 
of  this  version :  (1.)  The  Complutensian,  1514;  (2.)  The  Aldine, 
1518 ;  (3.)  The  Roman,  or  Vatican,  1586 ;  and  (4.)  The  Alex- 
andrine, 1707-9-19-20. 

The  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  by  no  means  in  a  aatiflfiustoiy 
condition :  the  readings  of  the  different  recensions  have  beoi 
intermixed  and  confosed.  StiU  the  version  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance in  sacred  criticism.  Occasionally  it  may  help  to  ooirect  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  is  most  valuable  in  regard  to  the  interpretatioa 
of  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  There  were  several  other  ancient  Greek  versions. 

(1.)  Aquila,  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  Sinope  ia  Pontus,  made 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a  translation  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews.    It  is  very  literal,  even  to  barbarism. 

(2.)  Somewhat  later  was  Theodotion,  a  Jewish  proselyte  of 
Ephesus,  called  by  Jerome  an  Ebionite.  His  version  is  a  kind 
of  revision  of  the  Septuagint :  it  holds  a  middle  place  between 
the  servile  closeness  of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Synunachns. 
Theodotion's  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  veiy  early 
substituted  in  Greek  bibles  for  the  inaccurate  Septuagint. 

(3.)  Symmachus,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  200,  was  an  Ebionite. 
His  translation  is  free,  expressing  the  sense  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  original. 

(4.)  There  arc  also  three  anonymous  versions  of  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  They  are  called  the  fijth^  sixth,  and  seventh,  from 
the  order  in  which  Origen  placed  them  in  his  columns.  The 
authors  of  them  are  unknown. 

(5.)  The  Venetian  Greek  version,  so  termed  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice,  must  also  be 
noticed.  It  comprises  the  Pentateuch  and  several  other  books. 
The  style  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pure  Attic  and  barbarisms :  the 
Ghaldee  of  Daniel  is  rendered  in  Doric.  It  is  uncertain  when 
this  translation  was  made.  The  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy,  but  it  is  evidently  but  a  copy.  The  Penta- 
teuch of  this  version  was  pubUshed  by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in 
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1790-1791 :  the  remaining  books  bj  Villoison  had  appeared  at 
Strasbuig  in  1784. 

3.  — On  the  Ancient  Oriental  Venions  of  the  Scriptores. 

Syriac  Versions.  —  ChriBtianity  being  preached  in  Syria  from 
very  early  times,  several  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
made  into  the  language  of  that  country. 

1.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peshito  or  Literal  (  Versio 
Simplex),  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its  dose  adherence 
to  the  original  text.  That  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  did  not 
comprise  the  9pocr3rphal  books,  appears  to  have  been  executed  at 
Edessa,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
The  translator  was,  no  doubt,  a  Christian.  The  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  probably  made  about  the  same  time  and  at  the 
aame  place.  The  Bevelation,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and 
John  vii.  53^— viii.  11,  also  1  John  v.  7,  are  not  found  in  the 
Peshito.  It  is  a  translation  greatly  and  justly  valued.  The  New 
Testament  was  originally  printed  at  Vienna,  in  1555.  The  Old 
Testament  appeared  first,  not  in  a  very  perfect  state,  in  the  Paris 
Polyglott.  It  was  re-printed  with  the  addition  of  some  apocr3rphal 
books  of  a  later  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott.  An  edition  was 
published  under  the  care  of  Professor  Lee,  London,  1^16-23. 
Various  recensions  of  this  standard  translation  were  made  in 
process  of  time :  that  called  the  Nestorian  exhibits  little  more 
than  some  variations  in  the  points.  Another  is  termed  the  JTar- 
kaphensian,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed  towards  the 
dose  of  ^e  tenth  century  by  David,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Aaron  on  mount  Sigara  in  Mesopotamia ;  Karhupho  signify- 
ing the  "  summit  of  a  mountain."  The  proper  names  and 
Greeco-Syriac  words  are  here  accommodated  to  the  Greek  ordio- 
graphy :  the  order  of  the  books  is  different ;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  unimportant  variations  from  the  ordinary  Peshito  text. 

2.  Among  the  Syriac  MSS.  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  there  is  one  containing 
large  portions  of  the  four  Gospels  in  a  version  differing  as  to 
the  character,  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  translation,  from  any 
Syriac  translation  previously  known.      It  is  unquestionably  of 
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the  Highest  antiquity.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
linguistic  differences  in  the  different  Gospels ;  that  of  St  Matt'^ 
varying  from  the  rest.     Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that     ^^ 
was  translated  immediately  fix)m  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chal^^^ 
in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  have  written.      This  ^^^ 
sion,  printed  some  years  before,  was  published  by  Dr.  Cuie^^^ 
to  whose  researches  the  discovery  of  it  is  due,  in  1857. 

3.  In  the  year  508  a.d.,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testam^^**^ 
was  made  into  Syriac  by  Polycarp,  a  char^Ucapus,  or  ro-^^*^ 
bishop,  at  the  suggestion  of  Philoxenua  or  Xenaias,  bishop     ^ 
Mabug  or  Hierapolis.     It  is  hence  known  by  the  name  of  %M^^ 
Pktloxmian  version.    This  was  revised  about  a  century  later  l>^ 
Thomas  of  Harkel,  or  Heradea,  also  bishop  of  Hierapolis.    Phi'' 
loxenus  appears  to  have  commissioned  Polycarp  to  traaulate  th6 
Psalter,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament ;  but  no  versiQn  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament  was  made  by  either  Polycarp,  or  Philoxenus, 
or  Thomas  of  Harkel.     About  the  same  time,  howwer,  that  the 
last-named  bishop  revised  the  Philoxenian  translation  (in  617), 
Paul,  bishop  of  Telia  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  instance  of  Adia- 
nasius,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  made  a  veiy  literal 
S3rriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Greek  hexaplaric 
text.      A  deacon.  Mar  Thoma,  is  said  to  have  been  associated 
with  Paul  in  his  work ;  and  some  have  supposed  him  the  same 
with  Thomas  of  Harkel.    Portions  of  this  translation  have  been    * 
lost:  the  rest  has  been  printed  at  various  times,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  apocryphal  parts.     The  Philoxenian  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  Professor  White,  1778-1803. 

4.  In  a  lectionaiy  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Home  is  another 
Syriac  version  of  some  portions  of  the  Gospels.  These  follow  the 
order  of  the  festivals  on  which  they  were  read.  Some  occur 
more  than  once :  other  parts  are  wanting,  either  as  not  included  in 
the  ecclesiastical  order  of  reading,  or  as  now  defective  in  the 
MS.  The  dialect  of  this  version  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  thought 
to  resemble  the  dialect  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum:  hence  it  has 
been  termed  the  Jerusalem  Sjrriac  version.  The  time  when  it 
was  made  is  doubtful:  Adler  would  place  it  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries:  its  critical  value  is  considerable.  A  few 
fragments  only  have  been  pubUshed. 
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5.  It  was  before  observed  that  some  of  the  catholic  epistles, 
viz.,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude ;  the  Bevelation ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adtdtery  (John  vii.  53— viii.  11), 
are  not  in  the  Peshito  version.  There  are,  however,  translations 
of  these  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  since  their  first 
appearance,  have  been  usoallj  added  to  the  Peshito.  In  1630, 
Pococke  published  the  four  epistles  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian.  In  1627,  L.  De  Dieu  published,  also  at  Lejden,  the 
Bevelation  in  Sjriac,  from  a  MS.  in  the  university  library  of  that 
place.  And,  in  1631,  De  Dieu  published  his  *'  Animadversiones 
in  quatuor  Evangelia,**  in  which  he  inserted  a  Syriac  translation 
of  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  taken  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  archbishop  Ussher.  The  dates  of  these  respective 
versions  are  not  very  well  ascertained. 

There  are  some  other  Syriac  translations  or  recensions,  of 
which  little  is  known. 

Egyptian  Versions, — Three  dialects  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
Egypt ;  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic,  in  Lower  Egypt ;  the  Sahidic  or 
Thebaic,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Bashmuric  or  Oasitic,  which 
has  also  been  called  the  Ammonian :  the  locality  to  which  this 
last  has  been  assigned  is  the  Anmionian  Oasis,  or  by  others,  per- 
haps more  justly,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  Delta,  towards 
the  east.  Scholars,  however,  are  not  agreed  whether  this  deserves 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  dialect.  We  have  no  historical  account 
of  the  origin  of  Egjrptian  versions ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  translations  of  the  Scripture  existed  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Both  seem  to  have  been 
made  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Memphitic  New  Testament  was 
first  published  by  WiUdns,  at  Oxford,  in  1716 ;  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  same  editor,  in  1731 :  the  Psalter  appeared  first  at  Borne,  in 
1744 :  the  minor  prophets  were  printed  in  1836,  and  the  greater 
in  1852,  under  the  care  of  archdeacon  Tattam.  Schwartze 
published  the  Memphitic  Gospels  at  Leipsic,  1846-7 ;  and  after 
his  death  Boetticher  put  forth  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 
Of  the  Thebaic  and  Bashmuric  only  fi-agments  have  been  printed. 

Ethiopic  Fer^ton.— The  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  from  the  Septuagint.  It  is  of 
early  date,  possibly  of  the  fourth  century,  and  may  have  been 
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executed  by  Frumentius  of  Tyre,  the  first  bishop  of  the  countey- 
The  Yersion  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  the  translator 
was  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Gredc :  this,  thercfow» 
hardly  could  have  been  the  work  of  Frumentius.  The  first  ^' 
tions  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared  in  print  were  ve 
Psalter  and  Song  of  Solomon,  published  at  Rome,  in  1518.  Tb« 
New  Testament  was  also  printed  at  Rome,  in  1548-1549.  ^ 
revised  text  was  edited  by  Piatt,  for  the  Bible  Society,  "^ 
1826-30.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  htf 
been  imdertaken  by  Dillman,  who  put  forth  the  first  voliBO® 
in  1853. 

Arabic  Versions, — Arabic  versions  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  rf 
the  Scripture  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  cannot  be  traced  to  • 
very  early  date.     John,  bishop  of  Seville,  in  the  eighth  centmyt 
is  said  to  have  translated  the  holy  Scriptures  into  Arabic;  and 
Juynboll  identifies  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  the  four  Grospels,  in  the 
library  at  Franeker,   as  his  work.     This  text  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1590-1.     Saadias  Guon,  a  Jewish  teacher  at  Sora  in 
Babylonia,   translated  or  paraphrased  the   Old  Testament  into 
Arabic  in  the  tenth  century.     Of  this  version  the  Pentateuch 
was  first  printed  in  Hebrew  characters  at  Constantinople,  in  1546. 
Arabic  versions  have  been  made  from  the  Hebrew,   fit)m  the 
Septuagint,  from  the  Peshito,  fix)m  the  Yulgate,  fi*om  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.    Many  of  these  have,  in  whole  or  in  part,  been 
printed;   and  there  are  other  versions  yet  in  manuscript.     The 
whole  bible  was  printed  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  in  1671. 
The  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  published  by  Erpenius,  at 
Ley  den,  in  1622,  is  ascribed  to  an  African  Jew,  of  the  thirteenth 
century :  it  adheres  closely  to  the  Hebrew.     The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  edited,  also,  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  1616 : 
it  follows  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  the    thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century. 

Armenian  Version, — An  Armenian  translation  was  undertaken 
by  Miesrob,  the  inventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  in  the 
fifth  century.  In  conjunction  with  Isaac,  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, he  translated  fix)m  the  Syriac.  Afterwards,  however, 
this  being  abandoned,  a  translation  was  made  fi-om  the  Greek ; 
this,  too,  fidling  at  first  for  want  of  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the 
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^Irt'.'k  laiiLniaL'''.      Jjut   it    is  ]ir<jlia]»Ie  tliat   s«'ino  jMiiiinns  <<\   \]\r 

iran-Jation   tiom  tlic  Svriac  iiiiL'lir  hv  used,  tlioiijjli   revised  and 

moulded  so  «as  to  suit  the  Greek.   The  Armenian  bible  was  printed 

at  Amsterdam,  in  1666,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop.    His  text 

appears  to  have  been  somewhat  coloured  from  the  ViUgate. 

Georgian  Version. — A  Georgian  translation  was  made,  it  is  not 
Imown  by  whom,  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  from  the  Septua- 
^;int,  and  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  eccle- 
aiastical  dialect  of  the  country.  The  whole  bible,  corrected  fix)m 
the  Slavonic,  was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1743. 

Persic  Versions, — The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Persian 
9X  an  early  date.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fragments  of 
the  ancient  version  are  extant.  There  is  a  Persic  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  made  by  Jacob  Ben  Joseph,  sumamed  Tawosi,  or 
Tusi.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  Lorsbach  places  this 
work  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Constantinople,  in  1546.  There  are  two  Persic  translations  of 
the  Gospels :  one  taken  from  an  Oxford  MS.,  written  A.  d.  1341, 
was  inserted  in  Walton's  Polyglott :  it  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Peshito.  There  are  Persic  versions  of  other  portions 
of  Scripture  yet  in  manuscript.  ,  »• 

4. —  On  the  Ancient  Western  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Old  Latin, — In  the  second  century  there  existed  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  made  in  Africa,  and  used  by  the 
Afirican  &thers.  This  version  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  dialect  of  the  Libyan  province ;  and,  as  a  Latin  transla- 
tion became  needed  by  other  regions,  this  was  more  widely  dif- 
fused. It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  a  standard  text ; 
so  many  variations  were  introduced  by  different  persons.  Still 
there  was  but  one  acknowledged  version ;  and  copies,  however 
much  they  differed,  were  but  subordinate  varieties  of  the  single 
translation.  This  is  proved  by  the  peculiar  words  which  we  find 
in  all  the  citations  of  the  fathers  of  distant  provinces.  The 
same  staple  of  the  text  must  have  been  everywhere  in  use.  The 
Old  Testament  was  translated  fi*om  the  Septuagint.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  disputed  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  were  not,  at  first,  included  in  this  translation.     But,  if  ^ 
were  so,  it  is  additional  proof  of  its  yery  high  antiquity. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  text  of  the  Old  LaUn  (often  im- 
properly called  Old  Italic)  had  become  coiTupted ;  and,  in  Italj 
especially,  rerisions  had  been  attempted.    To  remedy  the  growxDg 
confusion,  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Bomei 
undertook  a  systematic  revision.    He  began  with  the  New  Testi^ 
ment,  about  382  A.  D.,  and  in  two  years  presented  Damasus  trift 
the  four  Gospels.     He  afterwards  hastily  revised  the  Psalter,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  the  Roman  Psalter^  because  it  was  adopted 
at  Rome.    At  a  later  period  he  corrected  it  again  according  to 
the  hexaplaric  text :  tills  is  called  the  Gallican  Psalter^  beiog 
received  by  the  churches  in  France.     In  a  similar  way  he  revised 
other  books.     But  most  of  his  work  perished,  as  he  says,  bj 
fraud.     The  two  Psalters  and  Job  alone  are  extant.     Flaminio 
Nobili  professed  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  version: 
his  work  was  printed  in  1588.     Sabatier  published  them  more 
accurately  and  more  completely  at  Rheims,  in  1748,  and  at  Paris, 
1749-51.     Some  supplements  have  since  appeared.     Portions 
also  of  the  Old  Latin,  in  various  forms  of  t€xt,  are  found  in 
MSS. ;  several  of  which  have  been  printed.     The  remains  of 
Jerome's  revised  text  are  to  be  found  in  editions  of  his  works. 

The  Vulgate,  ^Aa  Jerome  proceeded  with  his  task  of  revising 
the  old  version,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  Old  Testament  text  as  derived  from  the  Septuagint,  that 
he  resolved  to  translate  it  anew  from  the  Hebrew.  On  this  he 
was  engaged  from  about  885  to  405.  Some  of  the  apocryphal 
books  he  did  not  translate.  Jerome's  version  was  introduced 
only  by  degrees :  at  length  it  acquired  such  authority  from  the 
approbation  of  Gregory  I.,  that  since  the  seventh  century,  with 
some  mixture  of  other  ancient  translations,  it  has  been  exclu- 
sively adopted  (the  Psalter,  as  above  noted,  excepted)  by  the 
Romish  church,  imder  the  name  of  the  Vulgate ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent  ordained  that  the  Vulgate  alone  should  be 
esteemed  authentic  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  dispu- 
tations, in  preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that  no  one  ahwdd 
dare  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

Through  the  multiplication  of  copies,  errors  again  in  time  crept 
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in;  and,  though  Alcain,  Lanfiiuic,  cardinal  Nicholas,  and  others, 
attempted  to  correct  it,  the  text — the  Old  Latin  and  Jerome's 
haying  been  in  some  measore  intermixed — continued  in  a  con- 
fitted  state.  It  was  first  printed  without  place  or  date,  and  then 
at  Majence,  in  1462. 

The  council  of  Trent  had  ordered  that  an  amended  edition 
«hould  be  prepared.    And  after  much  delay  the  promised  edition 
aj^peared,  under  the  sanction  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  1590.    It  was,  how- 
ever, discovered  to  be  very  incorrect;  and  another  authentic 
Tolgate  was  published  in  1592,  by  Clement  VIU.    It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  edition  of  1593,  in  which  a  few  alterations  were 
made ;  and  this  is  the  standard  edition  of  the  Bomish  church.     It 
ia  unfortunate  for  the  Bomanists  that  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions  -vary  so  remarkably.    James,  in  his  Bellum  Fapale,  has 
collected  numerous  discrepancies  and  contradictions.    The  Yvl- 
gate,  it  may  be  added,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  a  very  noble 
Tendon  of  Scripture. 

Gothic  Version. — This  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Ulphilas,  appointed  bishop  of 
the  Moeso-Goths  in  348  a.d.  He  subscribed  the  Arian  confes- 
sion ;  and,  in  at  least  one  place  (Phil.  ii.  6)  his  theological  views 
appear  to  have  influenced  his  translation.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  followed  the  hexaplaric  text ;  and,  occasionally,  a  Latin 
colouring  may  be  detected  in  this  version.  The  Gospels  were 
first  published  at  Dort,  in  1665,  from  the  Codex  ArgerUeus, 
a  MS.  of,  most  probably,  the  sixth  century,  now  preserved  in  the 
university  library  at  Upsal.  The  researches  of  Knittel,  and  espe- 
cially of  cardinal  Mai,  brought  almost  all  the  epistles  and  a  few 
firagments  of  the  Old  Testament  to  light.  The  whole  remaining 
portions  of  this  version  were  published  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe^ 
in  1836-45. 

Slavonic  Version. — That  portion  of  the  Slavonic  race  who 
were  settled  in  Great  Moravia  and  neighbouring  r^ons  received 
Christianity  in  the  ninth  century,  mainly  through  the  missionary 
labours  of  two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  sons  of  Leo,  a 
noble  Thessalonian.  They  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Slavonic  language,  though  whether  more  than  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Psalter  is  uncertain.    The  version  of  the  Old 
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Testament  was,  however,  aflerwardtf  completed,  and  appean  to 
have  been  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latin.  Portiooi 
of  this  translation  were  printed  at  an  early  date,  and  the  vhk 
bible  at  Ostrog,  in  1581.  An  earlier  edition  is  said  to  ha^ 
appeared  at  Prague,  in  1570. 

Anglo-Saxon  Versions, — Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherboni,  tran»- 
lated  the  Psalter  into  Saxon,  A.  D.  706  :  soon  after,  Egbert,  or 
Eadirid,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  executed  a  Saxon  version  of  ^ 
Gospels.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  died  735,  translated  the 
entire  bible  from  the  Vulgate.  King  Alfred  undertook  a  yetaff^ 
of  the  Psalms,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it ;  and  Elfric,  peili^ 
the  some  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  995,  transIsAed 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  were  also  other 
versions.  Archbishop  Parker  published  the  Gospels  in  1571 1 
and  other  portions  of  the  bible  have  appeared  at  different  times; 
but  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  Scriptures  have  never  been  printed. 


Sbction  II.  —  On  the  Modem  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  modem  versions  of  Scripture  are  of  no  use  in  criticism ;  but 
they  may  be  used  as  important  aids  in  interpretation.  A  few 
shall  be  briefly  enumerated. 

Modem  Latin, — Several,  both  Boman  catholics  and  protestantB, 
published  corrected  editions  of  the  Vulgate  :  as  Clarius,  1542 ; 
Paul  Eber,  1565;  Andrew  Osiander,  the  elder,  1522;  Luke 
Oaiander,  1574-1586;  Andrew  Osiander,  the  younger,  1600. 
There  have  been  also  other  translations,  as  that  of  Pagninus,  1528; 
ofHoubigant,  1753:  these  were  made  by  Bomanists.  Versions 
made  by  protestants  are  those  of  Munster,  1534-5;  Leo  Juda, 
1543  ;  Castalio,  1551 ;  Junius  and  Tremellius,  1575-9  (the  New 
Testament  appeared  afterwards) ;  Schmidt,  1696;  Dathe  (O.T.), 
1773,  &c.  Erasmus  translated  the  New  Testament  in  1516 ;  Beza, 
in  1556;  Sebastian!,  in  1817. 

German,  —  The  first  German  version  fi-om  the  Vulgate  was 
printed  in  1466.  Luther  s  Testament  appeared  1522 ;  and  his 
translation  of  the  bible  was  completed  in  1530.  De  "Wette,  in  con- 
junction with  Augusti,  put  forth  a  translation,  1809-14.  The 
editions  of  1831  and  later  years  are  the  work  of  De  Wette  alone. 
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French, — Jacques  le  F^vre,  of  Etaples,  published  a  French 
yeraion  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  in  consecutive  portions,  between 
1512  and  1530.  Olivetan's  translation  appeared  first  in  1535 : 
having  been  revised,  it  was  published  in  1588  as  the  ^*  Geneva 
Bible;"  corrected  editions  of  which  were  printed  by  Martin, 
1696-1707,  and  by  Ostervald,  1724. 

Italian, — The  earliest  Italian  version  is  that  of  Malermi,  or 
Malherbi,  printed  at  Venice  in  1471.  That  of  Bruccioli  appeared 
1532,  and  Diodati^s  1607.  Martini^s  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished 1769,  and  his  Old  Testament  1779. 

Spanish, — There  were  early  versions  of  portions  of  Scripture 
made  by  Spanish  Jews;  by  whom  the  Old  Testament  was 
printed  at  Ferrara  in  1553.  A  translation  of  the  bible,  in  the 
Yalencian  dialect,  had  been  printed  at  Valencia  in  1478.  But  the 
earliest  edition  in  Castilian  was  the  New  Testament  of  Enzinas, 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1543.  The  entire  bible,  by  Cassiodoro 
de  Reyna,  appeared  in  1569.  Versions  from  the  Vulgate  are 
those  of  Scio  de  San  Miguel,  1793,  and  of  Amat,  1823-4. 

English. — Some  early  metrical  paraphrases  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  parts  of  Scripture.  But  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  was 
the  first  that  translated  any  piece  of  the  bible  into  English  prose. 
His  version  of  the  Psalms  was  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fimrteenth  century.  He  also  translated  or  paraphrased  some  other 
portions  of  Scriptiu-e.  Wyclif  first  rendered  the  whole  bible 
into  English.  This  work  was  completed  about  1380,  but  lay  in 
manuscript  till  the  New  Testament  was  printed,  1731,  by  Lewis, 
in  1810  by  Baber,  and  the  entire  translation  by  Forshall  and 
Madden,  at  Oxford,  in  1850.  Tyndale  was  the  first  who  executed 
a  version  immediately  from  the  originals.  He  printed  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  at  Hamburgh  in  1524,  and  the 
whole  New  Testament  at  Cologne  and  Worms  in  1525,  and  again 
at  Worms  in  1526.  Coverdale's  bible  appeared  in  1535  :  it  was 
from  Latin  and  German  translations;  but  much  use  was  made  of 
Tyndale's  laboiu-s.  Matthew's  bible  was  edited  by  John  Rogers. 
The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  here,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  to  the  end  of  2  Chronicles,  with  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetical books,  were  Tyndale's  version  :  the  rest  was  supplied 
from  Coverdale,     This  edition  was  printed  in  1537.     Cranmer's 
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bible  was  a  reyision  of  Matthew's :  it  appeared  in  1539.   Tsvcr- 
ner*8, 1539,  waR  another  revision  of  the  same.  The  GrenerayeniioDi 
prepared  by  Whittingham,  Gilby,  and  Sampson,  was  a  reyiactf^  ^ 
Tyndale's.     The  New  Testament,  1557,  is  the  first  in  whidi  ih* 
verses  are  marked  by  numerals.     The  bible  appeared  156(K 
Archbishop  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  bible  (so  odled  beca^o* 
eight  of  those  engaged  on  it  were  bishops),  was  published  l56^ 
It  was  a  corrected  edition  of  Cranmer's.     At  the  Hampton  O^ 
conference  some   objections  were  made  to  the  Bishops'  biW^ 
King  James,   therefore,  sanctioned  a  new  vendon.     Fifty-fi^ 
learned  men  were  appointed  to  execute  it ;  but  some  of  these  di^ 
or  were  prevented  by  other  causes ;  and  only  forty-seven  were 
actually  engaged.     They  were  not  to  translate  afiresh,  but  dill* 
gently  to  examine  the  former  versions,  and  adopt  the  rendeiio^ 
which  were  most  conformable  to  the  original.     The  work  wtf 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  was  completed  at  press  in 
1611.     This  is  oiu"  present  authorized  version,  which,  whatever 
imperfections  may  be  imputed  to  it,  is  one  of  the  noblest  transla- 
tions in  existence.     The  Roman  Catholics  printed  an  English 
version  of  the  New  Testament  at  Rheims,  in  1582,  and  one  of  the 
Old  at  Douay  in  1609-10. 

Welsh, — The  Welsh  Testament,  most  of  it  translated  by  Sales- 
bury,  was  printed  in  1567,  under  the  patronage  of  bishop  Davis 
of  St.  David's.  Dr.  Morgan,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
published  the  whole  bible  in  1588.  Bishop  Parry,  also  of  St 
Asaph,  revised  this  version,  and  published  an  edition  in  1620. 

Gaelic, — According  to  Bede,  the  Scots  and  Picta  had  the 
Scriptures  in  his  time  in  their  own  tongues ;  but  all  such  versions 
long  ago  perished.  It  was  not  tiU  1767  that  the  New  Testament 
was  translated  and  printed  in  Gaelic,  by  the  Rev.  James  Stuart 
of  Killin ;  whose  son.  Dr.  John  Stuart  of  Luss,  with  Dr.  Smith 
of  Campbeltown,  afterwards  translated  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  This  was  published  in  portions,  1783-1801, 
and  a  revised  edition  issued  in  1807. 

Irish,  —  There  were  probably  some  ancient  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Irish  ;  but  these  had  disappeared.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  a  translation  was  begun  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  completed  and  carried  through  the  press  in  1602,  by 
William  Daniel,  or  O'Donnell,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  assisted  by 
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Mortogh  O'Cionga,  or  King.  With  this  person's  help,  bishop 
Bedell  afterwards  completed  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
1640;  but  it  was  not  printed  till  1685. 

Manx. — This  translation  was  conmienced  by  bishop  Wilson ; 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  in  1748.  On  bishop 
Wilson's  death,  the  work  was  zealously  furthered  by  his  suc- 
cessor, bishop  Hildesley ;  and  in  1767  the  New  Testament  was 
published,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1772. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ON  THE  CITATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Another  source  of  true  readings  is  the  citations  of  yarioua 
passages  of  Scripture  to  be  found  in  Jewish  and  Christian  writings. 
It  is  obvious  that,  generally  speaking,  these  quotations  indicate 
the  state  of  the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  who  makes  them. 


On  the  QootatioDs  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

The  number  of  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  is  very  large  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  very  many  allusions, 
or  cases  in  which  the  phraseology  of  Old  Testament  writers 
is  adopted  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  without  any  formal 
citation.  These  aU  contribute  much  to  both  the  critical  and  her- 
meneutical  illustration  of  Scripture.  But,  as  some  difficulty  has 
been  ^t  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  cited 
in  the  New,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  these  quotations  more  parti- 
cularly. They  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view  : — (1.)  As 
to  the  external  form,  or  the  words  in  which  the  quotation  is  made ; 
(2.)  As  to  the  internal  form,  or  the  manner  and  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers. 

1.  Tables  have  been  constructed  which  exhibit  fully  the  cita- 
tions made  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  with  the  corresponding 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.*  From  these  tables  it  appears  that, 
though  many  of  the  quotations  were  made  from  the  Hebrew 

*  For  each  a  table  the  student  may  consult  the  larger  work,  VoL  II.  ppi 
114—178. 
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original,  still  very  many  were  from  the  Septaagint  Yenion.  'Bob 
was  very  natural ;  becauRe  the  apostles  wrote  for  GredL-i^iealdDg 
communities,  and,  therefore,   they  used  a  translation  generaHy 
known  to  the  persons  whom  they  addressed.     But  this  tnuisbtioQ 
was  not  always  accurate.     The  apostles,  therefore,*allowed  them- 
Helves  a  great  freedom  of  expression.     They  hare  employed  the 
Septuagint  sometimes  even  where  verbally  it  differs  from  «« 
Hebrew,  provided  by  any  such  difference  it  has  more  fully  bronff"* 
uut  the  meaning  of  the  original ;  they  have,  again,  translated  wt 
tliemselves  where  the  received  trandation  failed  to  expreas  tke 
true  sense ;  they  have  sometimes  also  departed  both  fit)m  the  He- 
brew and  from  the  Septuagint,  when  they  wished  more  thoroii^ 
to  develope  the  idea  which  lay  in  the  original  utterance.    Cla**- 
iications  have  been  attempted  of  the  various  passages,  accor^og 
to  their  presumed  relation  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek ;  but  aJ* 
classifications  are  imperfect ;  and  each  individual  case  of  quotation 
must  be  judged  by  itself,  for  no  general  answer  can  be  given  to 
the  question   why  the  Septuagint  was   sometimes  abandoned. 
Some  critics  have  resorted  to  the  supposition  that  citations  were 
made  from  memory.     But  this  supposition  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  verbal  agreement  of  different 
New  Testament  writers  with  each  other  in  citations  in  which  they 
follow  neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Septuagint  with  exact- 
ness.   "We  cannot  allow  that  they  were  capricious  or  uncertain  in 
the  mode  in  which  they  cited  the  ancient  Scripture.    They  were 
careful  to  produce  accurately  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sages they  referred  to.     Indeed,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  this 
is  self-evident ;  and  minute  inquiry  proves,  with  respect  to  the 
very  few  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  questioned,  that  there 
are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  substantiating  any  such  charge.  For 
explanation,  for  bringing  into  the  clearer  light  of  gospel  day  the 
obscurer  utterances  of  the  law,  for  definitely  pointing  that  which 
was  general,  or  for  enlarging  that  which  was  at  first  restricted, 
the  New  Testament  writers,  themselves  inspired,  have  sometimes 
modified  the  diction,  but  they  have  always  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  oracle.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  conveying 
the  same  idea,  without  employing  precisely  the  same  words,  they 
follow  the  pattern  of  their  predecessors  in  the  early  church. 
Compare,  for  examples  of  a  perfect  substantial  agreement  accom- 
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|;iMi«'(l  Avirli  a  \ariati«iii  ol"  r-xitrv'^idn,  (n  ii.  xxi\'.  2 — ■"^.  aii<l  -iT 
—  41  ;  Kx<nl.  XX.  8,  aiul  Dtut.  v.  12;  Lov.  x.  .'),  and  Excd.  aIx. 
22,  xxix.  43,  44. 

2.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  sometimes  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  quotations ;  when  they  are  applied 
to  a  purpose  to  which  they  seem  to  have  no  relation  according  to 
their  original  design.     In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  :  the  application  is  plain  enough, 
but,  where  it  does  exist,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  real  view 
of  the  New  Testament  writer  will  suffice  to  remove  it.     It  will 
"he  remarked,  that  citations  are  often  introduced  with  a  formula, 
**  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  "  As  it  is  written,"  &c.     These 
formulae  have  been  arranged  by  some  critics ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  their  use  the  New  Testament  penmen  have  varied : 
e.  g.  St.  Matthew^s  practice  is  different  from  that  of  St.  John. 
Indeed,  it  is  natural  in  every  writer,  sacred  and  profane,  to  find 
modes  of  expression  which  specially  distinguish  him  from  others. 
It  must  be  sufficient  here  only  to  consider  the  formula  i  fo  or  oirwi 
wXfipudgf  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled."     It  has  been  questioned 
whether  i  ra  always  denotes  final  cause  or  purpose^  or  whether  it 
may  not  in  some  cases  mean  merely  effect  or  event.     Technical 
terms  have  been  introduced  to  distinguish  these  different  usages  of 
the  word.  The  former  is  called  the  telicy  the  latter  the  echatic.  And 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  most  competent  theological  scholars  that  the 
phrase  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  former  principle  ;  so 
that  the  sense  of  the  formula  (see  Matt.  ii.  15,  viii.  17,  xii.  17, 
xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  35)  is  that  the  fulfilment  has 
taken  place  in  order  to  display  that  truth  of  God  which  had  been 
annoimced  in  the  prophecy. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  key  to  the  Old.  From  apostles  and 
evangelists  we  learn  how  much  Uiere  is  comprised  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  the  full  significance  of  which  they  did 
not,  perhaps,  themselves  comprehend  (1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12).  We 
are  not,  then,  to  imagine  the  two  tmconnected,  or  to  forget  that 
Crod's  purposes,  dimly  shadowed  out  at  first,  were  gradually  de- 
veloped and  consolidated ;  the  teachings  of  the  earlier  dispensation 
having  their  object  and  their  completion  in  the  later.  The 
notion  that  Old  Testament  &ct8  and  statements  are  used  just  by 
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way  of  application  or  bald  accommodation,  or  as  ilhuMiani 
gathered  from  some  general  resemblance,  is  not  to  be  entertUB^d. 
There  is  a  comprehensive  significance  in  the  ancient  word,  dMre 
is  a  deeper  sense  at  the  fitting  time  to  be  drawn  out,  a  {rr^rocOf  *> 
it  has  been  fitly  called,  implying  that,  trnder  the  olmoni  8igDi&^ 
tion  of  the  terms,  there  lies  by  no  means  a  discordant,  bat  the  bkb^ 
signification  again,  more  profoimdly  apprehended.  We  mi^trei- 
sonably,  on  the  grotrnd  of  the  New  Testament  writen'  bapx^ 
tion,  expect  this.  For,  if  they  had  nsed  the  Old  merely  accord 
to  its  letter,  if  they  had  discerned  no  deeper  sense  in  it  than  tbe 
ancient  fiithers  could  have  gathered,  if  mind  had  thus  beooiDO 
crystallized,  and,  while  magnificent  events  were  occurring,  A^ 
imderstanding  had  not  advanced  one  jot,  if  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  men  they  had  still  continued  children,  with  onfy  * 
carnal  and  earthly  view  of  Grod*s  great  mysteries,  wie  might  doob^ 
whether  they  were  adequate,  whether  they  were  authorised 
teachers  of  a  new  dispensation.     If  they  cited  the  Scriptures  as 
the  unbelieving  Jews  did,  as  critical  worldly  men  of  every  up 
would,  we  might  well  disbelieve  their  inspiration.     But  we  are 
expressly  told  that  our  Lord  gave  his  apostles  an  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  had  not  befinre 
(Luke  xxiv.  45).     The  consequence  of  this  '^  opening  of  their 
understanding  "  we  see  in  the  way  in  which  they  cite  the  elder 
writers. 

On  the  principles  which  have  thus  been  laid  down  we  ahaU 
have  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  apply  the  Old  Testament  citations.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  not  all  strictly  prophetical :  there 
are  many  in  which  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inooipo*- 
rated  with  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  both  being  parts  of  one 
revelation.  There  is  a  continuous  organic  unity  in  the  system  of 
revealed  truth,  whereby  the  earlier  portion,  as  a  constituent  part, 
and  but  a  part  of  the  same  whole,  is  both  the  appointed  and  the 
fit  representative  of  the  later  portion  and  of  the  whole.  The  future 
is  thus  clothed  in  forms  borrowed  from  the  present  and  the  past : 
83  when  the  song  that  celebrates  the  Lamb^s  final  victory  over 
his  church's  last  foe  is  connected  with  and  takes  its  tone  from  that 
triumphal  strain  in  which  Moses  led  the  joy  of  the  Israelites,  fi^eed 
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from  their  Egyptian  oppressors.  In  a  three-fold  mode  the  fun- 
damental imity  is  exhibited,  by  direct  prophecy,  typical  transac- 
tions and  typical  and  representative  predictions.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  one  or  two  particular  cases  will  best  illustrate 
them. 

In  the  case  of  Hosea  xi.  1,  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15,  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  it  is  admitted,  are  simply  a  historical  statement. 
How,  then,  can  the  evangelist  have  assumed  that  the  incident  he 
relates  of  our  Lord's  personal  history  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction ?  The  reply  is  that,  though  the  words  were  not,  properly 
q>eaking,  prophetical,  yet  the  event  they  recorded  was  typical. 
There  was  a  defined  relationship  between  the  literal  Israel  and 
the  Messiah.  It  was  in  this  way  that  great  truths  had,  as  it  were, 
at  once  a  body  given  them ;  and  the  marvellous  Mrisdom  of  God 
was  illustrated  in  the  re-production  in  a  more  exalted  form  of 
what  he  had  already  carried  through  its  inferior  development. 
As  Christ  was  the  antitypical  or  true  Israel,  so  what  was  done  in 
the  type  must  be  done  again  in  the  Antitype.  The  removal  of  the 
infimt  Saviour  for  a  time  to  an  asylimi  in  Egypt,  and  his  recall 
thence  when  the  season  of  danger  was  over,  was  substantially  doing 
again  what  had  been  done  in  the  infancy  of  the  national  Israel, 
and  thereby  helping  a  weak  fidth  to  recognize  in  this  remarkable 
Babe  the  new  Israel,  the  child  of  hope  for  the  world. 

Once  again :  it  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  psalms  cited  in 
the  New  Testament  simply  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer,  and  that  it  is  only  by  accommodation  that  they  can  be 
applied  to  Messiah.     But,  as  there  is  a  relation  between  Christ 
and  Israel,  so  is  there  a  relation  between  Christ  and  the  house  of 
David.     The  psalmist  may  speak  of  his  own  griefs ;  but  the  ex- 
pression has  not  its  limit  there.   In  the  lineaments  of  the  past  the 
future  is  depicted ;  and  the  sorrows  and  experience  of  David  have 
their  intended  counterpart  in  the  deeper  sorrows  and  fuller  ex- 
perience of  a  more  innocent  Suffers,  a  nobler  King.     It  is  not 
just  that  there  is  a  resemblance,  an  imconnected  parallel,  but  a 
designed  relation.    The  past  foreshadowed  the  future  :  the  future 
had  its  shape  fi-om  the  past.     The  informing  Spirit,  who  guided 
the  utterance  of  David  as  to  the  things  which  befell  him,  made 
that  utterance  significant  for  the  history  of  Messiah,  who  was  to 
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be  bom  of  David's  seed.  And  it  follows  that  in  the  New  Teitar 
ment  the  relation  and  the  significance  must  be  opened  out  and 
maintained.  If  this  principle  be  kept  in  view,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  felt  in  the  citations  firom  such  psalms  as  xxii.,  jLi  xlL 
bdx.,  and  cix. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SOURCES  MENTIONED  TO  TEZTUil* 

CRITiaSM. 

1.  Some  rules  have  already  been  given  for  the  use  of  ancieni 
manuscripts  in  determining  a  true  reading,  and  to  these  the 
student  is  referred.* 

2.  Early  printed  editions  may  similarly  be  of  service  when  thef 
have  been  immediately  taken  from  manuscripts,  now,  perhaps,  no 
longer  accessible. 

8.  Ancient  versions  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  the  text  at  the 
time  the  version  was  executed.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed 
that  a  version  is  critically  useful  only  when  it  was  made  from  the 
original  text.  A  version  from  the  Septuagint  can  have  little 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  original,  though  it  may  be 
serviceable  for  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

An  example  may  be  given  of  the  use  of  versions.  In  Gen.  iv. 
8,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  and  some  other 
versions  introduce  some  words,  so  that  their  text  runs,  ''  And 
Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go  into  the  field ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,"  &c.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  tliat  this  is  the  true  reading. 

4.  Quotations  may  sometimes  help  to  restore  a  corrupted  text, 
or  elucidate  a  difficulty.  Thus,  the  large  number  of  persons 
smitten  at  Beth-shemesh  for  looking  into  the  ark  is  not  easily 
explained  (1  Sam.  vi.  19).  But  some  MSS.  read  seventy,  instead 
of  fifty  thousand  and  seventy.  And  Josephus,  from  his  relation,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  number.  "Without  positively  deciding, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  vaKy  possibly  be  the  true  reading. 

*  See  before,  pp.  121,  122. 
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5.  Parallel  passages,  when  the  same  expression  is  repeated,  or 
the  same  history  recorded,  sometimes  throw  a  light  upon  a  text. 
ThoB,  in  Judges  vii.  18,  the  Hebrew  omits  "  the  sword,"  which 
oar  authorized  version  supplies.  But  in  ▼.  20  the  additional 
"Word  appears.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  originally  written  in  both 
j>]ace8. 

6.  Critical  conjecture  is,  as  before  remarked,  to  be  yentured  on 
^ery  rarely. 

These  observations  are  necessarily  concise ;  but  they  will  show 
the  student  in  what  manner  textual  criticism  proceeds. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  HARMONIES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Occasion  and  design  of  harmonies. 

The  several  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  having  been  written 
at  different  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  necessarily  treat  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal,  moral,  and  pro- 
phetic. The  sacred  authors,  also,  writing  with  different  designs, 
have  not  always  related  the  same  events  in  the  same  order :  some 
are  introduced  by  anticipation ;  and  others  again,  which  occurred 
first,  have  been  placed  last.  Hence,  seeming  contradictions  have 
ariflen,  which  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of 
those  who  are  not  Able  to  cope  with  their  sophistries.  These  con- 
tradictions,  however,  are  not  real ;  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  candid  examination. 

The  manifest  importance  and  the  advantage  of  comparing  the 
sacred  writers  with  each  other  have  induced  many  learned  men 
to  undertake  the  compilation  of  works  which,  being  designed  to 
show  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings, 
are  commonly  termed  harmonies.  Two  classes  of  these  principally 
daim  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  viz..  Harmonies  of  the  Old, 
and  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament. 

n.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  design  of  these  is  to  dispose  the  historical,  poetical,  and 
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prophetical  books  in  chronological  order,  so  that  tfacy  may  ^^' 
tuallj  explain  and  authenticate  one  another.  Our  kuned  ooon- 
tryman,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  year  1647,  pabliafaed  a  ^Gofxid^ 
or  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament;"  on  the  basis  of  irhich  t^^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Townsend  constructed  *^  The  Old  Testament  anaog^ 
in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order;"  but  he  has  dertt^ 
fix>m,  and  improved  upon,  the  plan  of  Lightfoot  yery  materi^ny. 

ni.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two  sorts,  Ti*:-* 

1.  Harmonies  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  in  which  not  odIJ 
are  the  four  Grospels  chronologicaUj  disposed,  but  the  Epbt^ 
are  also  placed  in  order  of  time,  and  interspersed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Dr.  Townsend's  "  New  Testament  arranged  » 
Chronological  and  Historical  Order"  is  a  very  complete  work. 

2.  Harmonies,  of  the  Grospels,  in  which  the  narratiTeB  (^ 
memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their  piop^  ■ 
chronological  order.  These  are  very  numerous,  according  to  the 
plans  which  their  several  authors  proposed  to  themselves.  Tb® 
student  will  find  Robinson's  ^'  Harmony  of  the  Four  GrospelB  i& 
Greek"  (Boston,  1858)  veiy  useful.  A  list  of  the  principBl 
works  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Dr.  Ellicott  in  his  *'  Historical 
Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  pp.  15,  16  (Sod 
edition). 
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ON.  THE  INTEBPRETATION  07  SCBIFTUBE. 

The  literary  history  of  the  sacred  Yolmne  having  thus  been  con- 
^dered,  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  its  interpretation ;  and  here 
the  general  principles  will  first  be  laid  down,  and  afterwards 
the  special  interpretation  of  Scripture  will  be  illustrated  in 
Various  particulars. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE   INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  TERMS. 
Section  L  —  Of  Worda  or  Temui  and  their  Signification. 

Man,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his  Creator  the 
£iculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men,  by  means  of  certain 
signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  mind.  Hence,  his  organs  of 
speech  are  so  constructed  that  he  is  capable  of  forming  articulate 
sounds  expressive  of  his  conceptions;  and  these,  being  fitly 
disposed  together,  constitute  discourse,  which,  whether  pro- 
nounced or  written,  is  the  means  of  conveying  to  others  what 
he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

The  first  object  of  investigation  is,  naturally,  the  meaning 
of  terms :  the  student  will  afterwards  examine  the  meaning  of 
words  imited  into  sentences  or  propositions,  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  vehicles  or  signs  by  which  men  communicate  their 
thoughts  are  termed  words,  whether  these  are  orally  uttered, 
or  implied  by  written  characters.  The  idea  or  notion  attached 
to  a  word  is  its  signification ;  and  the  ideas,  which  are  expressed 
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bj  connected  words,  that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and  propoflitionB, 
which  ideas  are  thereby  produced  in  the  minds  of  others,  are 
called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if  a  person 
utter  certain  words  to  which  another  attaches  the  same  idea  as 
the  speaker,  this  other  is  said  to  understand  him,  or  to  compre- 
hend the  sense  of  his  words.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  sense  and  the  signification  of 
terms.  The  words  of  one  language  may  be  rendered  exactly 
into  those  of  another ;  and  yet  the  sense  conyeyed  be  perfectly 
different.  The  modes  of  ordinary  familiar  salutation  will  fumiih 
a  sufficient  example. 

Now,  applying  what  has  been  said  to  sacred  subjects,  we  may 
define  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  its  meaning, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding  of  man,  by 
meanfl  of  the  words  employed,  and  of  the  ideas  comprised  in 
those  words. 

Every  word  must  have  a  special  meaning.  Although  in  eveiy 
language  there  are  many  words  which  admit  of  several  meanings, 
yet  in  common  speech  diere  is  only  one  true  signification  attached 
to  any  word  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  employed ;  and  this 
signification  is  indicated  by  the  connection  of  the  discourse,  by 
the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  circum- 
stances; imless  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  The  same  usage, 
of  course,  obtains  in  the  sacred  writings. 


SionoK  IL  —  The  Meaning  of  Words. 

Since  words  compose  sentences,  and  from  these,  rightly  imder- 
stood,  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  we  ascertain  the  individual  meaning  of  words  before  we 
proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture.  But,  as  the 
same  method  and  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  are  common 
both  to  the  sacred  volmne  and  to  the  productions  of  uninspired  men, 
the  signification  of  words  in  Scripture  must  be  sought  just  in  the 
same  way  as  it  would  be  in  other  works.  Such  an  investigation 
is  to  be  regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
languages.    And,  since  no  term  of  Scripture  has,  as  before  re- 
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^marked,  in  its  own  place  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must  aeek 
«ut  that  meaning,  just  as  we  would  seek  it  in  any  ancient  writer; 
smd  in  the  signification  so  ascertained  we  must  acquiesce,  unless 
smother  can  be  shown  to  be  more  just  and  suitable  bj  the  true 
Tules  of  interpretation. 

The  following  general  rules  will  be  found  useful  for  this 
purpose:  — 

1.  Ascertain  the  usus  loquendiy  or  notion  affixed  to  a  word  by 
the  persons  in  general,  by  whom  the  lan^^uage  either  is  now  or 
^rmerly  was  spoken,  and  especially  in  the  particular  connection 
in  which  such  notion  is  affixed. 

The  meaning  of  a  word  used  by  any  writer  is  the  meaning 
affixed  to  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediately  wrote.  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  natural  compact  between  those  who  write  and  those 
who  speak  a  language,  by  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use 
Words  in  a  certain  sense :  he,  therefore,  who  uses  such  words  in 
a  different  signification,  in  a  manner  violates  that  compact,  and 
is  in  danger  of  leading  men  into  serious  error. 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained,  imless 
weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  a 
word  in  the  following  cases,  viz. :  (1.)  If  such  meaning  dash  with 
any  doctrine  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  (2.)  If  a  certain 
passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  it  appears 
to  represent,  as  Mai.  iv.  5,  6 ;  compared  with  Luke  i.  17,  and 
Matt.  xi.  14. 

d.  When  a  word  has  several  significations  in  common  use, 
that  must  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  question, 
and  which  is  consistent  with  an  author^s  known  character,  senti- 
ments, and  situation,  and  the  known  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote. 

For  instance,  the  word  bloody  which,  on  various  accounts, 
is  very  significant  in  the  sacred  writings,  denotes  our  natural 
descent  from  one  common  family,  in  Acts  xvii.  26 ;  death,  in 
Heb.  xii.  4 ;  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an 
atonement  for  the  souls  of  sinners,  in  Hom.  v.  9,  and  £ph.  i.  7  ; 
and  also  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  justification  in  Hom.  v.  9, 
and  of  our  sanctification  in  Heb.  ix.  14. 
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4.  Althongh  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  derired 
from  etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed 
in  that  frequently-uncertain  science ;  because  the  primaiy  sig- 
nification of  a  word  is  often  yeiy  different  fix>m  its  camnion 
meaning. 

5.  The  distinction  between  words  which  are  apparently  syno- 
nymous should  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  Psal.  cxix.  there  are  ten  difierent  words  pointing  out  the 
word  of  God,  viz.,  law,  way,  word,  statutes,  judgments,  com- 
mandments, precepts,  testimonies,  righteousness,  and  truth  or 
fidthfiilness.  Now  all  these  words  are  not  UteraUy  flynonymoii% 
but  refer  to  some  distinguishing  properties  of  the  dirine  word; 
the  manifold  excellencies  and  perfections  of  which  are  thus 
illustrated  with  much  elegant  variety  of  diction. 

6.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent^ 
and  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense ;  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other  must  depend  upon 
the  scope,'  subject-matter,  context,  and  parallel  passages. 

The  word  live,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8,  it  is  evident^  both  from  the 
subject-matter  and  the  context,  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  Bense. 
and  not  as  implying  that  the  apostle^s  physical  life  depended  on 
the  Thessalonians  standing  fiut. 


SacnoN  in.  — Particular  Roles  for  ascertaining  the  IJstis  Loqnendl 

Words  being  the  arbitrary  signs  of  things,  the  meaning  of 
them  depends  upon  the  usus  loquendi,  or  the  custom  of  expressiDg 
certain  things  by  certain  words.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must 
always  be  a  simple  matter  of  fiu;t ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
established  by  appropriate  and  adequate  testimony :  this  testi- 
mony is  either  direct  or  indirect. 

1. — Direct  Testimonies  for  ascertainiiig  the  Usus  Loqnendi. 

The  testimony  of  the  writer,  or  his  contemporaries, —  The  most 
important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to  whom  the  language 
to  be  investigated  was  vernacular ;  and,  where  it  is  indubitable, 
its  evidence  is  abundantly  sufficient.     This  testimony  may  be 
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TKwn  from  three  sources,  viz. :  I.  From  the  definitioiis  of  words ; 
[.  From  examples,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and,  III. 
hnn  parallel  passages. 

L  With  regard  to  definitionSy  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
)  take  good  care  that  the  definition  be  well  understood,  and  to 
msider  how  much  weight  the  character  of  the  writer  who  defines 
aj  properly  give  to  it.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
iderstand  what  St.  Paul  means  by  the  body  of  Christy  we  may 
am  it  from  £ph.  i.  23,  where  it  is  defined  by  the  church : 
nifly ..."  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that 
leth  all  in  all."  Again,  Heb.  xi.  1  contains  a  definition  of  faith ; 
hich  is  there  said  to  be  "  the  substance  (or  realization)  of  thing« 
>ped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

n.  Examples  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  also  show  us  the 
ma  loquendi  and  force  of  words ;  but  to  judge  correctly,  and  to 
take  proper  distinctions,  a  good  understanding  and  considerable 
CBctice  are  necessaiy. 

1.  By  examples  is  meant  that  the  writer  who  uses  a  particular 
ord,  though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives,  in  some  one 
r  more  passages,  an  example  of  what  it  means,  by  exhibiting  its 
aalities,  or  showing  the  operation  of  it.  Thus:  (1.)  In  order  to 
qilain  the  word  rtghteousnesi,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
snce  in  the  New  Testament,  we  must  examine  what  examples  of 
'ghteousness  ore  added  in  each  passage.  (2.)  In  Ghd.  iv.  3, 
t  Paul  uses  the  term,  elements  of  the  worlds  at  first,  without  an 
q>lanation ;  but  afterwards  we  have  an  example  of  the  meaning 
r  it  in  Gal.  iv.  9,  where  the  expression  is  used  of  the  observances 
r  the  Mosaic  law  which  preceded  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
tcludes  the  idea  of  incompleteness. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  subject^  in  innumerable  instances,  helps  to 
efine  which  meaning  of  a  word  the  writer  attaches  to  it  in  any 
irticular  passage.  For  instance,  the  word  x^P'C)  "  grace,"  denotes 
irdon  of  sin,  divine  benevolence,  divine  aid,  temporal  bless- 
tgs,  &c. ;  but  which  of  these  senses  it  bears  in  any  particular 
usage  is  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

III.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  usus  loquendiy  and  to  investigate 
le  meaning  of  a  passage,  recourse  is  next  to  be  had  to  the  com- 
irison  of  parallel  passages,  that  is,  of  such  as  bear  some  degree 
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of  resemblance  in  sentiment,  language,  or  idiom ;  and  the  oomF>^ 
rison  of  them  is  a  most  important  help  for  inteipreCing  psiti  of 
Scripture  apparently  obscure  or  uncertam;  for,  on  almost  ereij 
subject,  there  will  be  foimd  a  multitude  of  phrases,  which,  when 
diligently  collated,  will  afford  mutual  illustration  and  support; 
the  truth,  more  obscurely  intimated  in  one  place,  being  expteaei 
with  greater  precision  in  others. 

Parallelisms  are  either  near  or  remote:  in  the  former  case  the 
parallel  passages  are  sought  from  the  some  writer ;  in  the  latter 
from  different  writers.  They  are  frirther  termed  adequate^  when 
they  affect  the  whole  subject  proposed  in  the  text;  and  inadequaUj 
when  they  affect  it  only  in  part ;  but  the  most  usual  division  of 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or  parallelisms,  is  into  verbal^  or  panl- 
lelisms  of  words,  and  realy  or  parallelisms  of  things. 

1.  A  verhal  parallelism  or  analogy  is  that  in  which,  on  com- 
paring two  or  more  places  together,  the  same  words  and  phrases, 
the  same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  of  construction,  and 
the  same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively  to  be  found.  See  Jer. 
xvii.  9,  compared  with  Jer.  xv.  18,  and  Micahi.  9;  Heb.  xil 
2,  3,  compared  with  1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  3,  with  2  Cor.  v.  21, 
and  Heb.  x.  6. 

2.  A  real  parallelism  or  analogy  is,  where  the  same  thing  or 
subject  is  treated  of  in  the  same  words,  or,  in  others,  more  dear 
and  full. 

3.  But  besides  these  two  species  of  parallelism  there  is  a 
third,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  of  equal  importance  for 
understanding  the  Scriptures :  this  has  been  termed  a  parol' 
lelism  of  members :  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  equality,  resem- 
blance, or  parallelism,  between  the  members  of  each  period,  so 
that,  in  two  lines  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall 
answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by 
a  kind  of  rule  or  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  being  hereafter 
considered,  only  one  or  two  examples  of  its  utility  as  a  hermeneu- 
tical  aid  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  shall  here  be  given. 
In  Psal.,  xvi.  9,  ^^3,  literally  "  my  glory,"  must  mean  my 
soul ;  as  ^57,  "  my  heart,"  immediately  precedes.   So  in  Isai.  xlvi. 
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11,  I2*y,  ''a  ravciiuiis  Mnl,"  is  cxpIaiiUMl  l>y  tlic  Inlli-win^j;  rlausc, 
T.vy  *J"t<  ,  "  the  man  ut'iiiy  counsel :''  it  (jvidently  (K-scrihes  C'yius. 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  xv.  30,  the  phrase  aap^  kqi  al/xa 
cannot  mean  carnal  passions^  but  the  natural  body,  which  consists 
of  flesh  and  blood;  since  <pOopa,  corruption^  is  found  ii)  the  parallel 
clause. 

4.  As  it  requires  attention  and  practice  to  distinguish  the 
different  species  of  parallelisms,  the  following  hints  are  offered  to 
the  biblical  student,  in  the  hope  of  enabling  him  advantageously 
to  apply  them  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

(1.)  Ascertain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  passage  imder  con- 
mderation. 

In  1  Cor.  ir.  5,  we  read,  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
Uiings  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts."  Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of  members ;  but  the  funda^ 
mental  meaning  is  that  God  judges  the  counsels  of  men ;  he  there- 
fore judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  unerring  im- 
partiality. The  apostle^s  design  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible 
for  men  to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another. 

(2.)  Although  the  sacred  Scriptures,  primarily  coming  irom 
God,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonize  throughout ;  yet,  as 
they  were  secondarily  written  by  different  authors,  on  various 
topics  and  in  different  styles,  those  books  are  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  compared,  which  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the 
same  language,  and  on  a  parallel  subject. 

(3.)  When  the  mind  is  struck  with  a  resemblance,  consider 
whether  it  is  a  true  resemblance,  or  whether  the  passages  are 
sufficiently  similar,  that  is,  not  only  whether  the  word,  but  also 
the  thing,  corresponds,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  con- 
cerning it. 

It  oflen  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings ; 
one  of  which  obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place. 
When,  therefore,  words  of  such  various  meanings  present  them- 
selves, all  those  passages  where  they  occur  are  not  to  be  imme- 
diately considered  as  parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  power. 
Thus,  if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10  (where  mention 
is  made  of  the  gourd  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
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night,  and  which  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed,  the  son  of  a 
night)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5,  where  ChristianB  are  called,  ''not 
children  of  the  night,  but  children  of  the  day^^  it  would  be  a 
spurious  parallel. 

(4.)  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselyea,  tihe  clearer 
and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate  one  that  is 
more  briefly  and  obscurely  expressed. 

(5.)  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passages,  the 
sense  of  which  is  uncertain. 

Ancient  venione. — Of  the  ancient  Fersions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  uses  in  sacred  criticism,  an  accoimt  has  already 
.been  given  in  pages  131 — 147,  152.  To  those  who  are  able  to 
consult  them,  these  versions  afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  bible ;  for  they  were  the  works  of  men  who 
enjoyed  several  advantages  above  the  modems  for  understanding 
the  original  languages  and  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  Words 
that  occur  but  once  are  frequently  illustrated  by  this  means. 
The  versions  are  useful,  too,  to  confirm  meanings  otherwise  de- 
duced, and  to  show  which  of  n^ny  meanings  is  to  be  preferred. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  versions  may  be  produced.  In  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  mankind  (Gen.  iii.  15),  God 
said  to  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  parents,  '*  And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed;  and  it  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  as  our  authorized 
translation  rightly  expoimds  it)  shall  bruise  thy  head ;  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel."  But  in  the  Anglo-Romish  version,  after  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (which  has  ipsa  conteret  caput  tuvm),  it  is  rendered, 
*^She  shall  bruise  his  head,"  as  if  a  woman  should  do  it ;  which  the 
Romanists  interpret  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  thus  ascribe  to  her 
this  great  victory  and  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  are  taught 
to  say  in  their  addresses  to  her,  Adoro  et  benedico  sanctissimos 
pedes  tuos^  quibus  antiqui  serpentis  caput  calcdsti ;  that  is,  *^  I  adore 
and  bless  thy  most  holy  feet,  with  which  thou  hast  trampled  on 
the  head  of  the  old  serpent."  That  this  rendering  of  the  Romanists 
is  erroneous  is  proved  by  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  by  the  Syriac  version,  all  of  which  refer 
the  pronoim  it  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman 
herself. 
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In  appljring  ancient  yersions,  as  an  aimliaiy,  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  remember  that,  since  no  ver- 
sion can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought  not  to  relj 
implicitly  on  any  one  translation.  Versions  of  versions,  that  is, 
Tersions  not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  authority  only  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  version  from  which  they  are  taken. 

The  following  translations  may  be  especially  mentioned; — 

I.  The  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  version,  from  its  very 
great  antiquity,  and  its  influence  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, claims  the  first  place.     Next  in  order  is, 

n.  The  Syriac  Peshito,  which  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

m.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
claims  the  third  place. 

IV.  The  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  especially  that  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  illustrate  many  difficult  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  may  in  a  sense  be  reckoned  among  the  ancient 
versions ;  for  though,  on  some  occasions,  he  followed  the  Sep- 
tuagint version,  yet  he  derived  his  representations  of  sacred 
history  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  text,  as  is  evident  by  his  aban- 
doning the  sense  of  the  version  in  very  many  places.  With 
regard  to  these  he  is  an  evidence  of  great  authority,  for  he  is  more 
ancient  than  the  other  translators,  except  the  Alexandrian  or 
Septuagint :  the  Chaldee  was  his  vernacular  dialect ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  learned  priest,  and  subsequently  a  commander  of  an  army 
in  Galilee,  during  the  war  with  the  Romans,  he  was  well  versed 
in  all  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  matters.  But  his  readers 
will  find  it  necessary  not  rashly  to  give  credence  to  all  his  state- 
ments, especially  such  as  are  warped  in  fevour  of  his  owp  nation, 
or  even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod.  Josephup,  in- 
deed, is  serviceable  for  the  illustration  of  customs  more  than  of 
diction. 

VI.  Other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  follow  next  in  order. 
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Scholiasts  and  glossographers.^1.  Scholia  are  Bhdrt  note^^ 
ancient  authors,  and  are  of  two  kinds— eaM^eftcoi  or  ezplanat?^^^^ 
and  grammatical.  The  former  briefly  explain  the  sense  of  pasa^^tf^ 
and  are,  in  &ct,  a  species  of  commentary ;  the  latter,  which         "^ 
here  to  be  considered,  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  iw^^ 
by  other  words  which  are  better  known.     Such  scholia  are  ext^^''^ 
on  most  of  the  ancient  classic  authors.     On  the  Old  Teatam^^^^^ 
we  believe,  there  are  no  ancient  scholia  extant;  but  on  tlie  JST' 
Testament  there  are  several  collections,  which  present  themael^^^^ 
imder  three  classes. 

1.  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fiuhera,  who  ^ 
their  homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  explained  t^^^ 
force  of  particular  words.  The  homilies  of  Chiysostom,  in 
ticular,  abound  with  these  scholia ;  and  from  his  works,  as  well 
those  of  Origen  and  other  &thers,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
other  more  modem  Greek  expositors,  have  extracted  what  the^^ 
found  concisely  stated  relative  to  the  meaning  of  words. 

2.  Scholia  written  either  in  the  margin,  within  the  text,  or  s^ 
the  end  of  manuscripts.   Many  of  this  description  have  been  pub^ 
lished  separately  by  Wetstein  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  th^ 
Greek  Testament,  and  by  Matthasi  in  his  New  Testament. 

3.  Ancient  scholia,  which  are  also  exegetical  or  explanatoiy. 
These,  in  fact,  are  short  conmientaries. 

11.  A  glossary  difiers  from  a  lexicon  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  explanation,  while 
the  latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words. 

The  authors  of  the  most  ancient  glossaries  are  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Photius,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Emesti 
selected  from  the  first  three  of  these  writers,  and  also  from  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum^  whatever  related  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  researches  at  Leipsic,  in  1786 ; 
from  which  Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  lexicon  to  the  New  Testaments 

In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glossographers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascertaining  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  first,  whether 
they  wrote  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  have 
given  us  the  result  of  their  own  learning,  or  whether  they  com- 
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J'iIl'J  iVtun  otlici'-i.  ,Mini>-*  all  lli-'  ^clK.lia  ik-w  extant  ai"'  i'<  iii- 
T'llril  I'n'iii  C'lirvs(»luin,  ()i-i:j-tii,  ()r  suiiic  otlu-r  liitlnTS  d'  the 
tliird  and  fourth  centuries :  if  the  scholiast  have  compiled  from 
good  authorities,  his  labours  have  a  claim  to  our  attention.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he  becomes  the  more 
deserving  of  confidence ;  but  this  point  can  only  be  determined 
by  daily  and  constant  use.  The  Greek  Others  are  better  inter- 
preters of  New  Testament  language  than  the  Latin  &thers. 

The  testimont/ of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a  language. — 
The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have  acquired  a 
language,  is  an  important  help  for  ascertaining  the  notion  affixed 
to  a  word  by  those  persons  by  whom  such  language  was  formerly 
spoken.  Thus  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  were 
Jews,  and  also  those  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Greek  words ;  because,  although 
foreigners,  they  well  understood  the  Greek  language.  Grodus, 
Eisner,  Raphelius,  Loesner,  Kypke,  CarpzoY,  and  others,  have 
been  diligent  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature. 

2.  —  Indirect  Testimonies  for  ascertaining  the  XJbvm  LoqnendL 

The  context  —  A  most  important  assistance  for  investigating 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  is  the  consideration  of  the 
context,  or  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts 
of  a  diBoourse*  The  definitions  and  examples  and  parallelisms 
noted  above  involve  a  reference  to  the  context ;  but  there  are 
additional  observations  which  must  here  be  made. 

Words  taken  out  of  their  connection  are  oflen  indeterminable: 
it  is  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  ex- 
pressions that  we  in  many  cases  can  tell  which  of  several  signifi- 
cations is  the  suitable  one,  and  whether  the  term  is  to  be  taken 
literally  or  figuratively.  Thus  the  words  of  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii. 
15)  might  be  uttered  affirmatively,  or  in  an  ironical  sense.  That 
the  latter  was  intended  is  clear  from  the  context,  from  the  ad- 
juration of  Ahab,  and  fix>m  what  the  prophet  subsequently  said. 
Again,  the  subject  and  predicate  will  illustrate  each  other.  Thus, 
in  John  i.  10,  iyinTo  is  joined  with  K6fffiot,    The  latt^  must  be 
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taken  in  the  sense  of  the  material  world ;  so  that  the  verb  must 
be  interpreted  as  literally  made.  Moreover,  the  signification  of 
words  is  often  determined  bj  the  adjuncts.  In  Psal.  sxvi.  6, 
we  find,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  m  innocency :  *'  it  was  therefore  a 
figurative  washing  that  was  meant.  So,  also,  Heb.  xiiL  15, 
'^  sacrifice  ofpraiae,^^  showing  what  kind  of  sacrifice  was  intended. 

The  epithets  of  Scripture  are,  further,  to  be  carefnUy  weig^ied, 
as  they  have  either  a  declarative  or  explanatory  sense,  or  serve  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  or  unite  these  two  chazactera 

Examples  are,  of  the  exegetical  or  explanatory^  Tit.  iL  11; 
where  the  grace  of  Grod  is  termed  saving^  not  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  say  there  was  any  other  grace  bestowed  which  is  not  saving, 
but  because  the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  the 
primary  source  of  eternal  life ;  of  the  diacritical  or  distincHvej 
1  Pet.  V.  4,  where  the  crown  of  glory  is  termed  never-fading, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  corruptible  wreath  gained  in  the  ancient 
games ;  of  the  explanatory  and  distinctive,  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  where 
Christ  is  called  God  bleseed  for  ever,  by  which  his  divine  na- 
ture is  declared,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  firom  Gentile 
deities. 

Analogy  of  languages,  —  Analogy  of  languages  is  an  important 
aid  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  words.  Analogy 
means  similitude.  For  instance,  from  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
forms  of  words,  their  position,  connection,  &c,,  in  one,  or  rather 
in  many  cases,  we  agree  to  establish  a  similarity  of  meaning, 
where  the  phenomena  are  the  same,  in  another.  This  analogy 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  in  grammar,  and  of  all  that 
is  established  and  intelligible  in  language.  The  Imalogy  of  lan- 
guages is  of  difierent  kinds,  viz.  1.  The  analogy  of  any  particular 
language  (that  is,  of  the  same  language  with  that  which  is  to  be 
interpreted),  the  principles  of  which  are  developed  by  gram- 
marians. This  kind  of  analogy  has  been  termed  grammatical 
analogy.    2.  The  analogy  of  kindred  languages. 

1.  Use  of  grammatical  analogy. 

Grammatical  analogy  is  not  only  useful  in  finding  the  usus 
loquendi,  but  also  applicable  to  some  doubtful  cases :  for  instance, 
when  the  kind  of  meaning,  generally  considered,  is  evident  (by 
comparing  other  similar  words,  and  methods  of  speaking,  con- 
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miDg  sach  things,  appropriate  to  the  language),  we  may  judge 

the  especial  force  or  power  of  the. word,  by  the  aid  of  gram- 

itical  analogy. 

In  1  Pet.  Y.  5,  where  many  critics  have  attached  an  emphatic 

ise  to  iyKOfi^traffdai^  we  must  compare  the  other  Greek 

rases  which  relate  to  clothing  or  investing ;  and  thus  we  shall 

I  that  the  prepositions  irtpi,afifiy  and  cf,  are  used  in  composi- 

»n  without  any  accession  of  meaning  to  the  verb  thereby ;  for 

itance,  ifidrioy  xepi/3a\AciK,  afi^i/3aXXciKy  or  e/4/3dXXeiK,  simply 

»ns  to  put  on  a  garment.    Consequently,  iyKofiliuvairBat  means 

more  than    MvaaaOaiy  which   is  used  for  it  by  Clemens 

»manus.     The  meaning,  therefore,  of  St.  Peter*s  expression, 

M  clothed  with  humility,'*  is  to  exhibit  a  modest  behaviour. 

2.  Analogy  of  kindred  languages. 

Another  analogy  is  that  of  kindred  languages,  either  as  de*- 

;nded  from  one  common  stock^as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 

1  Arabic ;  or  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  as  Latin  and 

9eK. 

besides  the  critical  use  to  which  the  cognate  or  kindred 

;uages  may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable  assistance 

nterpreting  the  sacred   writings.      They  confirm  by   their 

authority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already  known  to  us 

some  other  source:    they  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 

ew  language,  and  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  force 

leaning  of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  must 

nse  remain  ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words, 

1  as  the  primary  and  secondary  meanings  of  such  roots ;  by 

vting  words,  the  meaning  of  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 

;  and  by  imfolding  the  meanings  of  other  words  that  are  of 

|uent  occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

',  the  cognate  languages  are  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 

ans  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  phrases, 

latical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the  bible,  the 

of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  but  which,  being 

>  to  the  genius  of  tlie  cognate  languages,  are  preserved 

written  in  them. 

suiting  the  cognate   languages,   however,  much  care 

ion  are  re^juisite,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  any 
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verbal  or  literal  resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind,  and  aboTe 
all  bj  mere  etymologies,  which,  though  in  some  instanoea  they 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to,  are  often  uncertain  guides. 
The  resemblance  or  analogy  must  be  a  real  'one.  We  must, 
therefore,  compare  not  only  similar  words  and  phrases,  but  also 
similar  modes  of  speech,  which,  though  perhaps  differing  as  to  the 
etymology  of  the  words,  are  yet  evidently  employed  to  dedgnate 
the  same  idea.     The  following  are  illustrative  examples :  — 

In  Isai.  xxiL  8,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  But  we  find  in  Arabic 
writers  the  phrase  "  stripping  off  the  veil"  used  to  express  the  deep 
ignominy  that  would  be  suffered.  Hence,  we  conclude  that 
Isaiah  meant  to  describe  the  extreme  misery  endured  by  Judah. 
In  Prov.  xi.  21,  we  read,  "  though  hand  join  in  hand."  There 
is  a  similar  Syriac  phrase,  signifying  '^  one  after  the  other."  So 
the  passage  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  wicked  shall  be 
punished  from  generation  to  geny^tion. 


CHAPTER  n. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   SENSE   OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Attention  having  been  paid  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
signification  of  words  and  phrases,  we  may  proceed  to  examine 
the  meaning  of  propositions  and  sentences,  that  is,  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  This  investigation 
must  be  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms.  The  passage  itself  must  be 
examined ;  and  additional  light  must  be  sought  from  the  context, 
from  parallels,  and  other  less  immediate  sources. 

The  first  step  is  to  settle  the  right  construction  of  a  sentpuce. 
We  must  attend  to  the  punctuation  :  we  must  see  whether  there 
are  ellipses  to  be  supplied,  whether  or  no  the  sentence  is  inter- 
rogative, and  must  make  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  various 
parts. 

For  example,  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  the  latter  clause  cannot  be  a 
doxology,  as  some  would  have  it,  because  in  that  case  the  predi- 
cate, th\oyfjr6^,  should  have  preceded  the  name  of  God ;  because 
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the  Ay  would  be  saperfiuous ;  becauae  a  doxology  here  would  be 
unmeaning;  and  because  the  same  expression  is  twice  elsewhere 
used  by  Paul  (Rom.  i.  25 ;  2  Cor.  zi.  31),  in  both  cases  as  an  as- 
lertion  f^arding  the  subject  of  the  sentence.     In  Proy.  xxx.  15, 
our  authorized  version  supplies  a  word,  which  is  needless :  *'  Give, 
Give,"  are  the  names  of  the  ''  two  daughters  of  the  horse-leech.'* 
It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper  construction  of 
a  period,  its  83mtactical    principles,  the   relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate,  with  the  due  dependence  of  the  sub- 
<yrdinate  clauses  on  the  main  part  of  the  sentence.     The  subject 
mnd  predicate  of  a  proposition  are  in  general  readily  distinguished. 
TThe  subject,  for  the  most  part,  precedes  the  predicate.    The  first 
lias  the  article  in  Greek,  not  so  the  other.     In  Hebrew,  if  a  sub- 
stantive is  the  predicate,  it  follows  the  subject,  which  stands  afler 
the  verb ;  if  an  adjective  is  the  predicate,  it  has  no  article,  and 
comes  first.      Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
^;eneral  rules.    As  an  example,  we  may  take  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  where 
cvcre/3e<aK  is  the  subject,  so  that  we  must  translate  that  godliness 
is  a  source  of  gain. 


SBcnoK  L — The  Sense  of  Scripture  defined  and  illustrated. 

L  The  literal  sense  of  any  place  of  Scripture  is  that  concep- 
tion which,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  immediately  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  taken 
eidier  properly  or  figiuratively. 

G«n.  i.  1,  '^  Grod  created  the  heaven  and  the'  earth."  These 
words  mean  what  they  literally  import,  and  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  letter.  So  in  John  x.  30,  "  I  and  the  Father  are 
(me  ;*'  where  the  deity  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the  Father 
are  distinctly  asserted. 

The  literal  sense  has  also  been  termed  the  grammatical  sense. 
When  words  are  taken  properly  and  physically,  as  in  John  i.  6, 
**  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  John,"  this  is  called  the 
proper  literal  sense.  When,  however,  words  are  taken  metapho- 
ricsJly  and  figuratively,  that  is,  are  diverted  to  a  meaning  which 
they  do  not  naturally  denote,  but  which  they  nevertheless  intend 
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under  some  figare  or  form  of  speech  —as  when  the  propertieB  of 
one  person  or  thing  are  attriouted  to  another— -this  is  termed  the 
tropical  or  figurative  sense.  Thus,  when  hardness  is  ascribed  to 
stone,  the  expression  is  used  literally,  when  to  the  hearty  it  is  used 
figuratively.  Yet  the  sense  of  a  proposition  may  be  literal,  while 
the  terms  used  in  it  are  figurative  or  tropical. 

The  literal  sense  has  been  also  called  the  historical  sense,  as 
conveying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  by  a  writer 
at  a  certain  time.  Thus,  in  Gen.  z.  5,  the  word  isles  signifies 
every  inhabited  region,  particularly  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  seats  of  Japhet's  posterity ;  but,  in  a 
later  age,  as  in  Esth.  z.  1,  it  denotes  islands  properly  so  called. 

Interpreters  now  speak  of  the  true  sense  of  a  passage  as  the 
fframmatico-historical  sense ;  and  ezegesis,  founded  on  the  nature 
of  language,  is  called  grammatico^historical.  The  compound 
name  is  used  to  show  that  both  grammatical  and  historical  consi- 
derations are  employed  in  making  out  the  sense. 

n.  Where,  besides  the  direct  sense,  there  is  attached  to  a  passi^ 
a  more  remote  meaning,  this  is  termed  the  mediate,  spiritual,  or 
mystical  sense,  and  may  be  defined  as  that  conception  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  immediately  by  words,  but  by 
things  or  persons  described  in  words. 

There  are  the  following  forms  of  this  spiritual  significa- 
tion : — 

(1.)  Where  the  narrative  is  purely  fictitious.  Of  this  the 
parables  of  our  Lord,  intended  symbolically  to  convey  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  will  supply  examples.  This  sense  has  con- 
sequendy  been  called  the  parabolical  sense,  also,  by  some,  the 
moral  or  tropological  sense. 

(2.)  Where  the  events  or  things  described  have  a  eymbolical 
meaning.  Thus  we  have  in  Scripture  narratives  of  real  trans^ 
actions,  and  accounts  of  instituted  rites,  which  were  intended  to 
teach  by  visible  representations.  Lessons  of  divine  truth  were 
thus  acted  out  before  those  who  beheld  them ;  and  tLe  record  is 
intended  similarly  to  convey  instruction  to  our  minds.  Some  of 
these  symbolical  acts  are  9^  to  be  performed — as  the  sacramentd 
which  Christ  has  instituted  in  his  church,  which  are  both  means 
of  grace,  and  pregnant  with  symbolical  meaning. 
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(3.)  Where  the  events  or  things  described  are  prefigurative. 
Some  &cts  and  institutions,  besides  their  present  signification, 
had  respect  to  the  future  evolution  of  God's  purposes.     There  was 
a  prophetic  as  well  as  a  doctrinal  element  in  them.    And  this  is 
the  typical  sense  of  Scripture.    The  same  institution  might  be 
regarded  in  two  points  of  view.     It  might  have  lessons  for  the 
living,  for  the  inculcation  of  principles,  and  for  a  test  of  obe- 
<iience ;  and  it  might  point  forward  to  the  development  of  a 
iuture  age,  and  imfold,  perhaps,  still  more  weighty  truths  to  men 
irho  witnessed  the  accomplishment  in  the  anti't3rpe  of  all  that 
the  type  prefigured.   Hence,  a  symbolical  act  or  institution  might 
l)e  also  typical.     The  eucharist  is  symbolical ;  the  passover  sym- 
bolical and  typical. 

111.  The  moral  sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by  Elant, 
consists  in  setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture  which,  agreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation,  con- 
tain nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates  of  unassisted 
reason.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning  to  the  passage ; 
it  is  of  little  moment  how  forced  or  unnatural  it  may  be.  Against 
this  mode  of  interpretation  (here  noticed  in  order  to  put  the 
student  on  his  guard)  the  following  weighty  objections  have 
been  urged :  — 

1.  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  interpretation;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does  not 
inquire  what  the  Scriptiures  actually  do  teach  by  their  own 
declarations,  but  what  they  ottght  to  teach,  agreeably  to  his 
opinions. 

2.  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  this  mode  of  interpretation :  viz.  that  the  grammatical  sense 
of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at  least  is  of  no 
use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a  sentiment  which  reason 
alone  could  not  discover  and  substantiate. 

3.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  tmnecessary ; 
for  the  bible  is  abundantly  sufiicient  for  our  instruction  in  re- 
ligion and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as  applying 
directly,  or  by  consequence  to  the  moral  necessities  of  every  man. 
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And,  although  there  are  passages  of  difficult  explanation  in  the 
bible,  as  might  naturallj  be  expected  from  the  antiquity  and 
peculiar  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  yet,  in  most  instances  these 
passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines;  and,  when  they  do,  the 
doctrines  in  question  are  generally  taught  in  other  and  plainer 
passages. 

4.  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a  moral 
import  to  » text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  considering  it  as  a 
true  signification,  almost  every  passage  must  be  susceptible  of  a 
multitude  of  interpretations ;  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of 
the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  which  has 
long  since  been  exploded.  This  will  produce  confusion  in  re- 
ligious instruction,  want  of  confidence  in  the  bible,  and,  indeed, 
a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine  authority;  for  such  must  be  the 
natural  effect  of  the  moral  interpretation  on  most  minds. 

5.  Lastly,  if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  how  insincerity  and 
deceit,  on  the  part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and 
exposed. 

lY.  Equally  untenable  is  the    hypothesis  of  some  modem 
critics,  that  the  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  are 
an  accommodation  to  popular  opinion  and  pr^udict.     For  not 
only  do  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  make  a  veiy  arbitrary 
supposition,  but  they  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, and  deny  that  authority  and  credibility  which  must 
be  ascribed  both  to  Jesus  and  to  his  apostles.     They  urge  that 
the  Jews  were,  in  our  Lord's  time,  much  given  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  that,  as  they  had  thus  succeeded 
in  making  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  contain  predictions  of  a 
Messiah,  Jesus  felt  it  necessar^r  to  pursue  the  same  method  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 
But  how  little  foundation  this  system  of  accommodation  really 
has  will  appear  from  the  following  arguments  :  — 

1.  The  moral  character  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  renders  such 
a  supposition  inadmissible. 

2.  The  supposition  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated 
falsehoods  under  the  garb  of  truth  is  overturned  by  the  fiict, 
that  miracles  evinced  their  Jugh  authority  as  teachers. 
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3.  No  sore  criteria  can  be  given,  which  shall  enable  ns  to 
distinguish  between  such  of  their  declarations  as  they  believed 
themselves,  and  those,  in  which  they  accommodated  themselves, 
if,  as  is  pretended,  they  really  did  so,  to  the  erroneous  notions 
of  the  Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  universally  true,  and  what  is  only  local  or  temporaiy. 
The  theory  of  accommodation  involves  the  whole  of  revelation  in 
uncertainty. 

4.  Many  of  those  coincidences  between  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  the  Jewish  opinions,  which  have  been  referred  to 
acconmiodation,  cannot  even  be  proved  to  be  historically  true. 
The  rabbinical  writings,  which  are  appealed  to,  are  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  at  which  time  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  allegorical  interpretation  was  common. 
If,  however,  some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
did  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  So 
&r  as  these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of 
the  approbation  of  Jesus ;  and  the  providence  of  God  may,  by 
previous  intimations  of  them,  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

5.  The  necessity  for  such  an  accommodation,  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  cannot  be  proved. 

y.  Some  other  imtenabld  modes  of  interpretation  may  be 
noticed,  as  that  of  the  Romanists,  who  would  allow  no  other 
sense  of  Scripture  than  that  which  the  church  holds. 

But  this  is  inadmissible.  For  no  sufficient  ground  can  be  shown 
ibr  the  assumed  authority  of  infallibly  interpreting  Scripture. 
It  is  reasoning  in  a  circle  to  gather  from  Scripture  the  right  to 
decide  what  Scripture  says.  On  such  a  principle,  again,  the  re- 
peated commands  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  prove  doctrines 
thereby,  would  be  nugatory.  Moreover,  if  this  were  a  just  claim, 
there  could  be  no  variety  of  interpretations  in  different  ages. 
And  yet  instances  can  be  produced  of  a  sense  put  upon  Scripture 
at  one  time  which  ailerwards  was  abandoned.  Expositions,  too,  of 
passages  have  been  given  by  the  highest  Koman  authorities,  which 
are  manifestly  untenable.  When  it  is  added  that  a  version,  the 
Vulgate,  has  been  declared  the  authoritative  standard  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  claim  of  the  Boman 
church  to  dictate  the  sense  of  Scripture  cannot  be  sustained. 

YI.  Another  objectionable  mode  of  interpretation  is  that 
pursued  by  such  as  maintain  that  the  internal  word,  as  they  call 
it — that  is  to  say,  peculiar  revelations  of  which  they  boast— is  a 
criterion  for  the  sense  of  Scripture. 

YII.  There  is  still  another  mode  of  interpretation,  viz.,  that 
which  puts  upon  the  words  of  Scripture  every  sense  they  can  be 
made  to  bear,  and  which,  consequently,  supposes  that  in  the 
plainest  parts  of  historical  narrative  deep  mysteries  are  int^ded 
to  be  conveyed.  Thus  there  are  those  who  imagine  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  be  deduced  horn  such  passages  as 
Josh.  XV.  14. 

But  the  objections  to  such  a  system  are  obvious.  For  it  is 
bound  by  no  rule,  but  depends  on  a  man^s  &ncy.  Hence 
Scripture  will  be  made  to  contradict  itself;  for  different  persons 
are  sure  to  expound  the  same  place  differently ;  and  the  bible 
must  become  a  book  of  riddles,  obscure  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
open  only  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  quick-witted. 


Section  II.  —  Of  the  Subject-Matter. 

As  there  are  words  that  have  various  meanings,  some  un- 
certainty may  exist  as  to  which  of  their  different  senses  is  to  be 
preferred  in  a  particular  place ;  yet  the  ambiguity  in  such  cases 
may  in  general  be  removed,  and  the  proper  signification  of  the 
passage  in  question  may  be  determined ;  for  the  subject-matter — 
that  is,  the  topic  of  which  the  author  is  treating — plainly  shows 
the  interpretation  that  must  be  given. 

1.  Some  parts  of  the  bible  are  written  in  a  responsive  or 
dialogue  form,  as  Psal.  xxiv. ;  Isai.  vi.  3 ;  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — 9. 
And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing 
who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is  the  specific  topic  of  which  he 
treats,  and  also  by  not  attending  to  the  frequent  changes  and  suc- 
cessions of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in 
the  prophetic  writings. 

2.  The  word  T^^J  literally  signifies  the  skin ;  by  a  metonymy 
(see  p.  199),  the  Jlesh  beneath  the  skin ;  and  by  a  synecdoche 
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(see  p.  210)  it  denotes  every  animal^  especially  man,  considered 
au  infirm  or  weak,  as  in  Jer.  zvii.  5,  ^*  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  tmsteth  in  man,  and  maikeik  flesh  his  arm ;"  but  that  the 
^irord  flesh  is  to  be  understood  of  man  only  in  Gen.  vi.  12,  will 
lae  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  subject-matter, 
^'  All  fiesh  had  corrupted  his  way,"  that  is,  all  men  had  departed 
^x>m  the  rule  of  righteousness. 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  becomes 
Kiecessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.     It  is  further 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  various 
dispensations  of  Grod  to  man,  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred 
'vrritings.     For,  although  the  bible  comprises  a  great  number  of 
V)ooks,  written  at  different  times,  yet  they  have  a  mutual  con- 
nection,  and  refer,  in  the  Old  Testament,   with  various  but 
progressively-increasing  degrees  of  light  and  clearness,  ~  to  a 
future  Saviour,  and  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  present  Saviour. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  -several  divine  dispensations  to 
man,  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole  bible  ought  to  be  attentively 
considered ;  but,  as  each  individual  book  embraces  a  particuliu: 
mbject,  it  will  also  be  requidte  carefully  to  weigh  its  subject- 
matter,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  author. 


SBcnox  UL  ~  Of  the  Context 

L  The  context  has  been  already  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  meaning  of  words :  it  must  now  be  considered 
as  illustrating  the  sense  of  a  proposition. 

The  context  of  a  discourse  in  the  Scriptures  may  comprise 
either  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or  sections,  entire 
chapters,  or  whole  books.     Thus,— 

1.  If  1  Cor.  X.  16  be  the  passage  under  examination,  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belong  to  it, 
are  chapters  viii.,  ix.,  x. 

2.  If  Isai.  li.  be  the  chapter ^n  question,  the  reader  must  not 
stop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  lii.  12 ;  for  these 
together  form  one  subject  of  prediction,  in  which  the  prophet 
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is  announcing  to  his  countrymen  the  certainly  of  their  retom 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  entire  portion  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  read  at  once,  in  order  to  apprehend  fully  the  pv>phet*s 
meaning. 

d.  In  like  manner,  the  yerses  lii.  13 — ^liii.  12  form  a  new  and 
entire  section  relative  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  Here, 
then,  is  a  wrong  division  of  chapters,  to  which  no  regard  should 
be  paid  in  examining  the  context  of  a  book.  Chap.  li.  ought  to 
include  lii.  12  ;  and  lii.  ought  to  commence  at  y.  Id,  and  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  liii. 

4.  So  Col.  iv.  1  ought  to  be  joined  to  iii.  The  slighteat  atten- 
tion to  this  point  will  enable  a  diligent  student  to  add  numerous 
other  examples. 

II.  Hints  for  examining  the  context. 

1.  Investigate  each  word  of  eveiy  passage. 

2.  Next,  examine  the  entire  passage  with  minute  attention. 
Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or 
several  of  the  preceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire 
book,  to  be  perused,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times. 
For  instance,  that  otherwise-difficult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  18, 
"  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  will  become  perfectly  clear  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  context,  b^inning  at  viii.  18,  and 
reading  to  the  end  of  chap.  xi. ;  this  portion  of  the  epistle  being 
most  intimately  connected. 

3.  A  verse  or  passage  must  not  be  connected  with  a  remote 
context,  unless  the  latter  agree  better  with  it  than  a  nearer 
context.  Thus,  Rom.  ii.  16,  although  it  makes  a  good  sense 
if  connected  with  the  preceding  verse,  makes  a  much  better  when 
joined  with  verse  12  (the  intermediate  verses  being  read  paren- 
thetically as  in  the  authorized  version) ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be 
.the  true  and  proper  context. 

4.  Examine  whether  the  writer  continues  his  discourse,  lest  we 
suppose  him  to  make  a  transition  to  another  argument,  when,  in 
fact,  he  is  prosecuting  the  same  topic.  Rom.  v.  12  will  fumitth 
an  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  ver^e  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  St.  Paul  produces  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that,  as 
all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  to  redeem 
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then  from  their  nns,  bo  ihu  grace  has  been  afforded  equally 
to  lU,  whether  Jews  or  GentJleB,  To  perceive  the  full  force, 
tlterefDre,  of  the  apostle's  condu^on,  we  must  read  the  continua- 
Im  of  his  sTgament  from  v.  12  to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

i.  The  parcDtbesea  which  occur  in  the  sacred  wriliogs  should 
be  pudcnlu'lj'  regarded;  hut  no  parenthesis  should  be  inter- 
pwed  without  sufficient  reason.  ParentbeBee,  beiog  contrary  to 
4e  genius  and  structure  of  tho  Hebrew  language,  are.  compara- 
tiiely,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old  Tcatatoent.  But  in  the 
New  Testament  they  are  firequent,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
St  Psul;  who,  after  making  numerous  digressions  (all  of  them 
■[fnpriiite  to,  and  illugtratire  of,  bis  iliain  subject),  returns 
to  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss. 

Eamples  are,  Acts  i.  15,  16,  "Peter  said  (the  number,  &c.), 
Ho  ind  brethren,"  &c. ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  "  We  know  that  we  all 
^n,"  4c.,  to  the  end  of  the  first  clause  in  v.  4,  is  in  like  manner 
pralhetJcal.  The  connection,  therefore,  of  v.  1  with  v.  4,  is  this, 
"Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unt«  idols  (we  know  that  we 
iHluTe  knowledge,  &c.),  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,"  &c. 

6.  No  explanation  must  be  admitted  but  that  wliich  suits  the 

7.  Where  no  connection  exists  with  tlie  preceding  and  sub- 
^neotpartsof  abook,  none  should  besought.  This  obserratiun 
*^/Stt  to  the  ProTerbs  of  Solomon. 


SscnoH  lY.  —  01  IWallul  PusBuges. 
Ptrallels  have  been  referred  to  before,  and  appUed  to  the  ex- 
PWtioii  of  terms.     But  they  have  a  further  use,  and  may  illua- 
^ite  the  meaning  of  propositiona,  and  throw  light  upon  historical 
*»WT»dTes. 

Parcels  were  shown  to  be  properly  divided  into  verbal  and 
*«!:  with  these  last  we  have  now  to  do.  A  real  paraltetigm 
*^  fiaiogy  is  when  the  same  thing  is  treated  of,  designedly  or  in- 
ti^blly,  in  the  some  words,  or  in  others  more  clear  and  copious. 
*^pat«lleUsms  are  two-fold — historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 
(1-)  A  Mstorieat  parallelism  of  things  is  when  the  same  '•'^'"g 
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or  event  is  related :  it  is  of  great  use  for  the  right  undeiMuiding 
of  the  four  Gospels.  Thus,  the  account  of  the  stilling  of  a  tem- 
pest is  more  copiously  given  bj  Mark  (iv.  86-^1)  and  Luke 
(viii.  22 — 25)  than  by  Matthew  (viii.  24 — ^27).  Many  paaaages 
in  Genesis  are  parallel  to  1  Chron.  i. — iz. 

(2.)  A  didactic  or  doctrinal  paraH^lism  of  things  is  where  the 
same  thing  is  taught.  This  species  of  parallel  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  bible. 
Thus,  in  2  Cor.  i.  21,  God  is  said  to  have  '^anointed*'  us:  a 
parallel  passage,  where  the  expression  is  so  explained  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  thing  intended,  is  1  John  ii.  20,  where  true  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  have  an  "  unction  firom  the  Holy  One,  and 
to  know  all  things ;''  and  in  v.  27,  "  the  same  anointing**  is  said 
to  "  teach  all  things.**  If,  then,  the  effect  of  this  unction  be  that 
we  should  know  all  things,  the  anointing  will  be  whatever  brings 
knowledge,  and  therefore  teaching.  From  this  comparison  of 
passages,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the  unction  intended  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  teach  all  things,  and  to  guide 
into  all  truth  (John  xiv.  26,  and  xvi.  13).  The  epistle  of  Jude, 
again,  is  parallel  to,  and  should  be  compared  with,  2  Pet.  ii. 

Care  must  be  used  not  to  gather  parallels  at  random.  Many 
of  those  indicated  in  common  reference  bibles  are  apparent 
rather  than  real ;  e,  g,,  when  Psal.  xlv.  1,  6,  7,  is  supposed 
parallel  to  Isai.  xxxii.  1,  2.  Neither  must  the  same  event, 
narrated  by  two  or  more  writers,  be  considered  as  more  than  one, 
and  made  a  parallel  to  itself  The  following  rules,  which  have 
been  laid  down  to  indicate  the  varying  degrees  of  probability 
that  a  real  parallelism  exists,  may  be  found  of  service  : — 

1.  The  lowest  attaches  to  parallel  passages  indiscriminately 
collected,  unless  some  great  fundamental  truth  be  in  question. 

2.  The  next  belongs  to  parallels  gathered  generally  fix>m  the 
Old  Testament. 

3.  There  is  a  yet-higher  probability  to  be  ascribed  to  such  as 
come  from  contemporary  writers,  as  those  of  the  New  Testament ; 

4.  And  it  is  increased  if  the  contemporary  authors  were  simi- 
larly situated. 

5.  Passages  selected  from  different  productions  of  the  same 
author  stand  in  a  higher  place ; 
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6.  And  those  still  higher  which  come  from  the  same  work ; 

7.  While  the  very  highest  are  those  from  the  same  portion  of 
tihe  same  work. 

By  attention  to  these  rules  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
investigation  of  doctrinal  truth. 


Section  V.  —  Of  the  Seope. 

I.  A  consideration  of  the  scope,  or  design,  which  the  inspired 
Author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view,  essentially 
^tcilitates  the  study  of  the  bible ;  because,  as  every  writer  had 
'%)me  design  which  he  proposed  to  imfold,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
'^hat  he  would  express  himself  in  terms  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
^o  be  acquainted  with  the  scope,  therefore,  is  to  imderstand  the 
Kshief  part  of  the  book.  The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general, 
^r  special :  by  the  former,  we  imderstand  the  design  which 
lie  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  book ;  by  the  latter,  we 
^nean  that  design  which  he  had  in  view  when  writing  particular 
sections,  or  even  smaller  portions  of  his  work. 

II.  The  following  hints  for  ascertaining  the  scope  may  be  found 
Xiseful.  The  means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  parti- 
cular section  or  passage  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a 
book,  we  shall  briefly  consider  them  together  in  the  following 
observations : — 

1.  When  the  scope  of  an  entire  book,  or  of  any  particular 
portion  of  it,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  it 
should  be  careftilly  observed. 

The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  bible  collectively  is  contained  in 
its  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  states  in  2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17 ;  and  also  in  Rom.  xv.  4.  In  like  manner,  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  announces,  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  the  subject 
he  intends  to  discuss,  viz.,  that  all  himian  affidrs  are  vain,  un- 
certain, frail,  and  imperfect ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  he  proceeds 
to  enquire,  '^  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he 
taketh  under  the  sim  ?  "  (Eccles.  i.  2, 3).  And,  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  book  (xii.  8),  he  repeau  the  same  assertion,  the  truth 

V  2 
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of  which  he  had  proved  by  experience.  So,  in  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Solomon  distinctly  annotmces 
their  scope  (i.  1 — 4,  6).  St.  John  (xx.  31)  announces  his  ob- 
ject in  writing  his  Gospel  to  be,  that  men  "  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  that  believing**  they 
*^  might  have  life  through  his  name."  Therefore,  all  those  dis* 
courses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  recorded  almost  exclusively  by 
this  evangelist,  arc  to.  be  perused  with  reference  to  this  particular 
design. 

2.  The  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
known  occasion  upon  which  his  book  was  written,  and  also  from 
the  history  of  the  times.  We  know  from  history  that  many 
persons  disseminated  errors,  and  defended  Judaism,  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  who,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
and  refute  such  errors.  This  was  the  occasion  of  St  Peter's 
second  epistle ;  and  this  circumstance  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  scope  of  many  of  the  other  apostolic  letters. 

3.  The  express  conclusion,  added  by  the  writer  at  tlje  end  of 
an  argument,  demonstrates  his  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  28,  after  a  long  discussion,  St.  Paul  adds 
this  conclusion  :  "  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  :"  hence,  we  perceive  the 
design  with  which  the  whole  passage  was  written,  and  to  which  all 
the  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusions  interspersed  through 
the  epistles  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  particles 
"wherefore,"  "j^eing  that,"  "therefore,"  "then,"  &c.;  as  well 
93  by  the  circumstances  directly  mentioned  or  referred  to. 


SwrnoN  VI.  —  Of  the  Aiialog7  of  Faith. 

I.  The  atmlogy  of  faith  may  be  defined  to  be  that  general  rule 
of  doctrine  which  is  deduced,  not  from  two  or  three  parallel 
passages,  but  from  the  harmony  of  ail  parts  of  Scripture  in  the 
fundamental  points  of  &ith  and  practice.  The  expression  is 
borrowed  from  Rom.  xii*  6,  where  St.  Paul  exhorts  those  who 
"  prophesy  "  in  the  church  to  "  prophesy  according  to  the  pro- 
portion "  or  "  the  analogy  of  faith."  The  apostle's  words  do 
not|  however,  mean  an  objective  rule  of  £dth,  but  are  rather 
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ethortation  to  each  to  exercise  Lis  ftioction  according  to  the 
t  botoired  upon  bim,  not  going  beyond,  not  falling  «hort,  of 
at  God  had  commtiiucat«d  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  God't 
dgn  in  the  s^Btem  of  religion  taught  in  the  gospel  touEt  be 
ifann  :  the  Scriptnre,  then,  in  which  that  ^Etem  ia  contiuDed 
■t  be  interpreted  cosBiHtently. 

The  analog;  of  faith  has  been  distingnlahed  into  positive  and 
Hral.  The  positive  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  plain,  distinct, 
ed«e  declarations  of  Scripture.  To  this  belong  the  funda- 
eotal  doctrines  of  the  being  of  a  Ood,  and  the  gift  of  a  Saviour. 
Iw  general  ia  that  which  we  learn  not  so  much  Irom  actual 
schndona  as  from  the  scope  and  evident  tendency  of  the 
ta^itnre  teachings,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  labour  to  produce 
pBticular  impreBsion  on  us.  Thus  our  Lord  was  constantly 
lUng  pains  to  eradicate  fonoalism,  and  to  pnrify  God's  service 
luR&oin. 

The  passages  from  which  this  analogy  is  deduced  must  be 
lUa,  else  it  would  be  a  mere  inference ;  harmonious,  or  their 
Oimony  could  not  stand  together ;  and  numerous,  for  the  pe- 
Vlitt  idea  is  the  embodiment  into  one  of  various  teachings  by 
Wrions  writers.  Isolated  statements,  then,  must  be  iuterpreted 
ft  U  not  to  draw  a  meaning  from  them  disagieeing  with  the 
!«Mal  tenor  of  the  divine  word.  A  doctrine  may  be  true  even 
iwgli  not  incorporated  into  the  analogy  of  faith,  if  there  be  any 
loe^ain  declaration  of  it.  But  then  it  will  not  contradict  that 
•■xlogy.  And  bo  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Homish  church  are  to 
''*  fqecled,  not  because  the  alleged  proof  depends  upon  but  one 
P*)*ge,  but  because  that  proof  is  unsound,  the  passage  is  misin- 
'*'preted,  or  made  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  Scripture, 

U.  Hinbt  lor  investigating  the  analogy  of  faith. 

1'  Whenever  any  doctrine  is  manifest  either  fVom  the  whole 
'™W  of  divine  revelation,  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  be 
*^aied  or  set  aside  by  a  few  obscure  passages, 

No  truth  is  more  frequently  asserted  in  the  bible  than  this, 
''W  God  is  good,  not  only  to  tome  individuals,  but  also  towards 
^  men  (see  Psal.  cx!v.  9 ;  Ezek,  xviii.  23,  32 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  Tit. 
^  11,  Ac,  &c.).  If,  therefore,  any  passages  occur  which  appear 
^  contradict  dke  goodness  of  God,  in  such  case  the  very  deu 
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and  certain  doctrine  is  not  to  be  impugned,  much  less  set  aside, 
by  thefic  obscure  places ;  which,  on  the  contrarj,  ought  to  be 
illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear.  Thus  Prov. 
xvi.  4  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  predestination  of  the  elect 
and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but  without  any  foundation. 
The  passage,  as  some  critics  maintaiji,  may  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  to  answer  to  them- 
selves," or  aptly  to  refer  to  one  another,  "  yea,  even  the  wicked, 
for  the  evil  day,"  that  is,  to  be  the  executioners  of  evil  to  othtirs; 
on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of 
Jehovah  (Isai.  x.  5),  and  his  sword  (Psal.  xvii.  13).  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  rejecting  the  received  version ;  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  adorable  designs. 

2.  No  doctrine  can  belong  to  the  analogy  of  £iith  which  is 
founded  on  a  single  text. 

Every  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than 
one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached  from 
the  places  where  they  stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  discourse.  From  disregard  to  this  rule,  the  tern- 
porary  direction  of  the  apostle  James  (v.  14,  15)  has  been 
perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered,  instead  of  a 
means  of  bodily  recovery,  a  permanent  ordinance,  when  recovery 
is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

3.  The  whole  system  of  revelation  must  be  explained,  so  as  to 
be  consistent  with  itself.  When  passages  appear  to  contradict 
the  gejieral  sense  of  Scripture,  in  such  case  that  must  r^^ulate  our 
interpretation  of  them. 

4.  An  ambiguous  or  figurative  text  must  never  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict  the  general  teaching  of 
those  which  are  plain  and  literal. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  principles 
ought  to  be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and,  if  any  one 
part  be  so  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  justified.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected  than 
by  considering  every  doubtful  or  diflficult  text,  first  by  itself, 
then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it  with  other 
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passages  of  Scripture,  and  thus  bringing  -what  may  seem  obscure 
into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  inculcated  by  the  church  of 
Borne,  is  founded  on  a  strictly-literal  interpretation  of  figura- 
tive expressions,  "  This  is  my  body,"  &c.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.), 
and  "  The  bread  ...  is  my  flesh,"  "  eat  my  flesh,"  "  drink  my 
blood  "  (John  vi.  51 — 58).  But,  independently  of  this,  we  may 
further  conclude  that  the  sense  put  upon  the  words,  *'  This 
is  my  body,"  by  the  church  of  Rome  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
being  oontraiy  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  fix>m  which  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  intp 
heaven,  where  he  is  to  continue  "  till  the  time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things"  (Acts  iil.  21),  that  is,  till  his  second  coming  to 
judgment.  How  then  can  his  body  be  in  ten  thousand  several 
places  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 

5.  "  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  proposed, 
and  revealed  with  great  clearness,  we  must  be  careful  to  give  to 
each  its  full  and  equal  weight." 

"  Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  through 
&ith  in  Christ,  is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  aflirmed  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  be  set  aside  by  any  contravening  position  (Eph.  ii.  8). 
But  ao,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto 
life,  and  of  obedience  unto  salvation  (Acts  iii.  19 ;  Matt.  xix.  17). 
To  set  either  of  these  truths  at  variance  with  the  others  would 
be  to  frustrate  the  declared  purpose  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make 
it  of  none  eflfect.  Points  thus  clearly  established,  and  from  their 
very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to  correspond  with 
each  other ;  and  the  exposition  which  best  preserves  them  un- 
impaired and  undiminished  will  in  any  case  be  a  safe  interpreta- 
tion, and  most  probably  the  true  one.  The  analogy  of  &ith  will 
thus  be  kept  entire,  and  will  approve  itself,  in  every  respect,  as 
becoming  its  divine  Author,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation^^  (Bp. 
Vanmildert's  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  pp.  203,  204). 

It  must,  however,  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that,  valuable  as 

this  aid  is,  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  concurrence  with  those  which 

have  been  illustrated  in  the  preceding  sections.     But,  by  due 

attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied  with  humility  and  sin- 

oeri^,  with  a  desire  to  know  and  obey  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 

k4 
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above  all,  with  fervent  supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  a 
blessing,  the  diligent  inquirer  after  Scripture  truth  may  confi- 
dently hope  for  success,  and  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the 
design  of  eveiy  portion  of  holy  writ,  its  harmony  with  the  real, 
and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole. 


Sbction  VIL  —  On  the  Asiistance  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  WritiiigB  in 

the  Intezpretation  of  the  Scriptaree.  i 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  precedmg  sections, 
much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  from  consulting  the  apocryphal  writings, 
and  also  the  works  of  other  Jewish  authors,  especially  those  of 
Josephus  and  Philo. 

Of  the  writings  of  tlie  Jews,  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrases, which  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  132,  133,  supra,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important ;  and  next  to  them  are  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  are  the  productions  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  and  their  descendants.  They  are  all  curious,  and  some 
of  them  extremely  valuable ;  not  only  as  containing  documents 
of  history  and  lessons  of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  but  also  as 
elucidating  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  exhi- 
biting the  Jewish  manner  of  narration,  teaching,  and  ai^guing. 

II.  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine)  is  a 
body  of  Jewish  laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud  consists  of 
two  general  parts,  viz.,  the  Mishna  or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or 
commentary, 

1.  The  Mishna  (or  repetition^  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture texts ;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to  Moses  during  his 
abode  on  the  mount,  and  transmitted  from  him,  through  Aaron, 
Elcazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the  men  of  the 
great  sanhedrim,  from  whom  they  passed  in  succession  to  Simeon 
(who  took  our  Satiour  in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  and  ultimately  to 
rabbi  Jehuda,  sumamed  Hakkadosh^  or  the  Holy.   By  him  this 
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digeist  of  oral  law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years.  From  this 
time  it  has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  esteemed 
l>eyond  the  written  law  itself.  The  Mishna  consists  of  ax  books 
or  orders,  sixty-three  treatises,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
fcniT  chapters.     Four  tracts  were  afterwards  appended. 

2.  The  GemaraSf  or  commentaries  on  the  Mishna,  are  two-fold. 

Viz.,  1.  The  Gemara  of  Jerusalem,  compiled  between  the  third 

*iid  fifth  centuries :  it  is  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews ;  and,  2. 

The  Gemara  of  Babylon,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fifth  century, 

^d  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd  fiibles.     The  Jews  value  it 

"v^eiy  highly.    These  commentaries  are  by  them  termed  Gemara, 

Or  perfection,  because  they  consider  them  as  an  explanation  of 

^  whole  law,  to  which  no  ftuther  additions  can  be  made,  and 

«fter  which  nothing  more  can  be  desired.    When  the  Mishna,  or 

text,  and  the  commentary  compiled  at  Jerusalem,  accompany 

each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;    and, 

when  the  commentary  which  was  made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined 

to  the  Mishna,  it  is  denominated  the  Babylonish  Talmud* 

The  Mishna,  being  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of  the 
traditions  received  and  practised  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  Accordingly,  difierent  commentators  have  made  con- 
siderable use  of  it  in  illustrating  the  narratives  and  allusions  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  explaioing  various  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  partitularly  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  their  entire  comments  on  the  Scriptures, 
Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Koppe 
in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  who  in  his  notes  has 
abridged  the  works  of  all  former  writers  on  this  topic. 

The  rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  foimd  chiefly 
in  their  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

IIL  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  rabbinical  writ- 
ings are  the  works  of  the  two  learned  Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus. 
1.  Philo,  sumamed  Judaeus,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
descended  firom  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  fiunily,  and  pre-eminent 
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among  his  contemporaries  for  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom. 
He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  prolbimdlj  oonver* 
sant  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  raul  in  the 
Scptuagint  version,  being  a  Hellenistic  Jew :  he  is  mppoeed  to 
have  been  bom  between  twenty  and  thirty  jeara  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  and  he  is  known  to  hare  lived  some  time  after  his 
ascension.  In  the  works  of  PhUo  are  many  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament.  His  sentiments  concerning  the  Logos,  or  Word, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John.  We  also 
meet  in  him  with  accounts  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  actual 
state  of  the  Jews,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  calculated 
to  throw  great  light  on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writinga. 

2.  Flavius  Josephus,  slIpo  a  Pharisee,  was  of  sacerdotal  extrac- 
tion and  royal  descent,  and  was  liberally  educated.  He  waa  bom 
A.D.  87,  and  was  alive  a.d.  96;  but  it  is  not  known  when  he 
died.  His  writings  describe  many  Jewish  customs  and  opinions, 
and  the  difierent  sects  which  existed  among  his  countrymen,  and 
thus  materially  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  minute  detail  of  many  of  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  of  the  si^^  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  affords  us  the  means  of  perceiving  the  accomplish- 
ment of  many  of  our  Saviour's  predictions,  especially  of  his 
circumstantial  prophecy  respecting  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  religion.  The  testimony  of  Josephus 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  an  undesigned  testimony,  whidi 
cannot  be  suspected  of  fraud  or  partiality. 


Section  VUL  —  On  the  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  in  the  Interpretation  of  Scriptnre. 

The  primitive  fathers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
zeal,  though  occasionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judgment: 
they  may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for  their  statements  of  &cts, 
but  not  invariably  for  the  construction  whicJi  they  put  upon 
them,  unless  in  their  expositions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
language  of  which  they  were  intimately  acquainted ;  and  they  are 
faithful  reporters  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church. 
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The  important  'testimony  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
oacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament  borne  by  the  Others  of 
"the  Christian  church,  and  especially  by  the  Greek  &thers,  has 
Yyeen  before  (pp.  11)12)  adverted  to ;  and  reference  has  been  made 
tx>  their  writings  as  aids  for  determining  various  readings  (p.  121). 
Sat  there  u  also  a  value  in  the  worlu  of  such  as  are  not  pro- 
cessed commentators  for  the  interpretations  which  they  give  to 
piflsages  incidentally  cited  by  them:  whence  we  may  clearly 
^>drceive  what  meaning  was  attached  to  such  passages  in  the  age 
"Vrhen  the  Others  respectively  wrote.  The  following  instance, 
laaving  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
'Will  elucidate  the  nature  of  this  aid  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

In  John  i.  8,  the  work  of  creation  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
^esus  Christ.    To  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  his  deity, 
CaustuA  Socinus  affirms  that  rd  T&vra,  "all  things,*'  in  this  verse, 
mean  the  moral  world — the  Christian  church ;  but  to  this  ex- 
position there  are  two  objections.   First,  a  part  of  these  rd  narra 
is  in  V.  10  represented  as  6  i:<(9/ioc, "  the  world;"  a  term  nowhere 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  church,  or  to 
men  as  morally  amended  by  the  gospel.     Secondly,  this  very 
world  (6  KOfffiot)  which  he  created  did  not  know  or  acknowledge 
him,  avTov  ohe  cyvw :  whereas  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Chris- 
tians is  that  they  know  Christ,  that  they  know  the  only  true 
Grod  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.     Ta  iraira,  then, 
which  the  Logos  created,  mean  (as  conmion  usage  and  the  exi- 
gency of  the  passage  require)  the  universe,  the  world,  material  and 
immaterial  (Stuart's  ^Letters  to  Dr.  Channing,"  lett  iii.  p.  89). 
In  this  passage,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  unquestionably  called 
God ;  and  this  interpretation  of  it  is  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Irenseus,  who  wrote  a.d.  185 :   "  Nor  can  any  of 
those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  are  in  subjection,  be 
compared  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
For  that  angels  or  archangels,  or  thrones  or  dominations,  were 
appointed  by  him,  who  is  Grod  over  all,  *and  made  by  his  Word, 
John  has  thus  told  us ;  for,  after  he  had  said  of  the  Word  of  Grod, 
that  he  was  in  the  Father,  he  added,  all  things  were  made  by 
hinij  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  "  (Irenseus,  adv. 
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Hssreses,  lib.  ill.  cap.  8,  §§  2,  8.  Bturton,  '<  testimonies  of  tlie 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  ^e  Divinity  of  Christ,"  pp.  80,  81,  edit 
1829). 


SscnoN  IX.  —  Historical  and  External  CircnmBtancefi. 

Historical  circumstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  correct 
tmderstanding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term  are  com- 
prised, 1.  The  order;  2.  The  title;  3.  The  cmthor;  4.  The 
date  of  each  book ;  5.  The  place  where ;  and,  6.  The  occ€uion 
upon  which  the  several  books  were  written ;  7.  Ancient  sacred 
and  profane  history ;  8.  The  chronology  or  period  of  time  em- 
braced in  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ; 
9.  Biblical  antiquities, 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  different  books,  especially 
such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the  student  to  dis- 
cover the  order  of  the  different  historiefs  and  other  matters 
discussed  in  them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine  economy  towards 
mankind  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 

n.  The  titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some  of 
them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book,  as  Genesis,  the 
generation  of  heaven  and  earth ;  Exodus,  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  &c. ;  while  other  titles  denote  the  churches 
or  particular  persons  for  whose  more  immediate  use  some  parts 
of  Scripture  were  composed,  and  thus  afford  light  to  particular 
passages. 

III.  A  knowledge  of  the  author  of  a  book,  together  with  the 
age  in  which  he  Hved,  his  peculiar  character,  mode  of  thinking, 
and  style  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  incidental  testimonies  con- 
cerning himself,  which  his  writings  may  contain,  will  be  service- 
able in  elucidating  Scripture.  Thus,  the  expressions  in  2  Pet.  L 
18,  an4  iii.  1|  15,  prove  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the  author  of  that 
epistle ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospel  of  St.  John 
prove  also  that  they  are  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  author. 

In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers, 
especially  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
in  a  manner  identify  himself  with  them,  and  invest  himself  with 
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^eir  affections  or  feelings ;  and  also  fiimiliarize  himself  with  the 
sentiments,  &c.,  of  those  to  whom  the  different  books  or  epistles 
"Were  addressed.  This  canon  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
^well  in  the  investigation  of  words  and  phrases,  as  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  volume,  and  particularly  of  the  prayers 
and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If  the  assistance 
^which  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  affections  and 
feelings  of  the  inspired  writers  be  disr^arded  or  n^lected,  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  erroneous  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Daily  observation  and  experience  prove  how  much 
of  its  energy  and  perspicuity  familiar  discourse  derives  from  the 
affections  of  the  speakers ;  and  also  that  the  same  words,  whea 
pronoimced  under  the  influence  of  different  emotions,  convey 
Very  different  meanings. 

rV.  A  knowledge  of  the  tifne  when  a  book  was  written,  also  of 
the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the  reason  and 
propriety  of  things  said  in  such  book,  as  well  as  the  author^s  scope 
or  intention  in  writing  it. 

Thus,  when  St.  James  wrote  his  epistle,  the  Christians  were 
suffering  a  cruel  persecution ;  in  consequence  of  which  many  not 
only  were  declining  in  faith,  love,  and  a  holy  life,  but  also  abused 
the  grace  of  Grod  to  licentiousness,  boasting  of  a  faith  destitute 
of  its  appropriate  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  a  bare  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  boldly  affirmed  that  this  inoperative 
and  dead  £iith  was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation  (ii.  1 7,  <&c.). 
Hence  we  may  easily  perceive  that  the  apostle*s  scope  was  not  to 
treat  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  but,  the  state  of  the  church 
requiring  it,  to  correct  those  errors  in  doctrine,  mnd  those  sin^ 
Jul  practices  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  particularly 
to  expose  that  Jundamental  error  of  a  dead  faith  unproductive 
of  good  works.  This  observatioA  further  shows  the  true  way 
of  reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles 
Paul  and  James  concerning  the  doctriAe  of  justification  by  fiuth. 

V.  The  consideration  of  the  place  where  a  book  was  written, 
or  where  anything  was  said  or  done,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  the  customs  which  obtained  there,  is  likewise  of 
great  importance. 
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The  first  psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  oompariBon 
(v.  4)  of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  awaj  bj  the  wind  will  ap- 
pear more  apposite,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  thrwthirig-floois 
in  that  country  were  not  imder  cover  as  those  in  our  English' 
bams  are,  but  that  they  were  in  the  open  air,  without  the  walls  of 
cities,  and  in  lofly  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat  might  be  the 
more  effectually  separated  fix)m  the  chaff  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
(see  Hosea  xiii.  8).  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed, is  necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  manypaasages 
in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Niunbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were 
written  in  that  desert. 

VI.  A  knowledge  of  the  occasion  on  which  a  book  was  written 
will  greatly  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly the  psalms,  many  of  which  have  no  title.  The  occasion  in 
this  case  must  be  sought  from  internal  circumstances. 

Psal.  xlii.  was  evidently  written  by  David,  when  he  was  in  cir- 
cimistances  of  the  deepest  afiiiction ;  but,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahithophel,  who 
had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  as  related  in  2  Sam. 
XV.,  and  also  with  the  character  of  the  country  whither  David 
fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  that  psalm,  which 
will  elucidate  it  with  equal  beauty  and  propriety. 

VII.  An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  his- 
torical interpitetation  of  the  bible ;  for,  as  the  Hebrew  people  were 
connected  with  those  nations  in  either  a  hostile  or  a  pacific  man- 
ner, the  knowledge  of  their  history,  customs,  arts,  and  literatiu-e, 
becomes  the  more  interesting ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Israelites,  though  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen, 
did  nevertheless  adopt  some  of  their  institutions.  More  particu- 
larly, regardless  of  the  severe  prohibitions  delivered  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets  against  idolatry,  they  borrowed  idols  fi-om  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  associated  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  !  Their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Phoenicians,  was  very  considerable ;  and  they  were 
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almost  incestantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the  Assyrians 
and  £g3rptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered  and  carried  cap- 
tire  into  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Further,  the  prophets,  in  their 
denunciations  or  predictions,  not  only  address  the  Israelites,  but 
also  frequently  menace  foreign  nations.  The  writings  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  contain  very  numerous  predictions  relative 
to  the  heathen ;  which  would  be  almost  unintelligible  without  the 
aid  of  pro&ne  history.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  divi- 
aons  of  time  and  the  forms  of  government  that  obtained  *  at 
different  periods ;  which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of 
the  sacred  writings  merely.  But  much  of  profane  history  has 
perished ;  and  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us  are  not  always 
trustworthy.  The  researches,  however,  in  late  years,  of  Layard, 
Rawlinson,  and  others,  have  brought  to  light  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  illustrating  Ass3rrian  and  Babylonish,  and  by  consequence 
Israelitish  history. 

YIII.  Chronology^  or  the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting 
periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  under- 
standing the  historical  parts  of  the  bible,  not  only  as  it  shows  |he 
order  and  connection  of  the  various  events  therein  recorded,  but 
likewise  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  many 
of  the  prophecies,  and  sometimes  leads  to  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates,  which  have  crept 
into  particular  texts.  The  chronology  in  the  margin  of  our 
larger  English  bibles  is  called  the  Usserian  chronology,  being 
foimd^d  on  the  Annales  Veteria  et  Novi  Testamenti  of  archbishop 
Ussher. 

IX.  To  all  these  is  to  be  added  a  knowledge  of  biblical  anti- 
quities ;  which  include  geography,  genealogy,  natural  history, 
and  philosophy,  learning,  and  philosophical  sects,  manners,  cus- 
toms, political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  state,  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  bible.  A  concise  sketch  of  the 
principal  topics  comprised  imder  this  head  is  given  in  the  third 
part  of  this  manuaL 

A  single  illustration  may  be  given.  In  Acts  x.  1,  we  find 
Cornelius  described  as  belonging  to  the  Italian  cohort  But  why 
should  this  cohort  be  at  Caesarea  ?     An  inscription  in  Gruter  will 
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explain.     There  was  a  volunteer  cohort  raised  in  Italy  whic!l^ 
served  in  Syria. 

X.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  subjects  connected 
with  natural  science,  and  some  of  those  just  noticed,  are  touched 
on  by  the  sacred  writers  afler  a  popular  manner,  and  not  with  the 
accuracy  of  expression  which  modem  discovery  has  been  thought 
to  require.     It  has  therefore  been  believed  by  many  respectable 
theologians  that  the  Scriptures,  an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  might  yet,  without  damage  to  their  divine  authority,  be 
considered  chargeable  with  scientific  mistakes ;  chronology,  as- 
tronomy, philosophy  in  general  being  what  they  never  profess  to 
teach.     To  a  certain  extent  there  is  weight  in  ^e  assertion.   The 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  sun  rising,  setting,  and  moving  in  his 
course.   But  so  do  the  first  astronomers  of  the  present  day.    And 
there  is  no  small  danger  in  conceding  errors  in  history,  &c    Men 
will  find  it  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop.     There  are  sad 
examples  for  warning,,  of  those  who  have  b^gun  by  imputing 
scientific  inaccuracy  treading  on  their  disastrous  course  till  they 
have  come  to  censure  apostolic  argument  as  imtenable,  discredit 
apq|itolic  interpretation  of  the  older  Scriptures,  and  even  chaige 
prophets  and  apostles  with  religious  errors. 

A  warning  is  all  that  can  be  given  here.  Something  has  been 
said  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (pp.  83 — 36).  But  the  student  must  be  referred  to  larger 
works.  Meantime  let  him  be  assured,  that  no  modem  research 
has  yet  convicted  the  sacred  writers,  fairly  interpreted^  of  mistake. 
Had  they  used  different  language,  they  would  have  been  unintel- 
ligible to  the  mass  of  their  readers. 


SisonoN  X.  —  On  Commentaries. 

I.  Commentators  are  writers  of  books  of  annotations  on  Scrip- 
ture :  they  have  been  divided  into  the  following  classes,  viz. 
1.  Wholly  spiritual  or  figurative:  this  class  of  expositors  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle,  that  the  Scripture  is  everywhere  to  be 
taken  in  the  fullest  sense  of  which  it  will  admit — a  principle 
most  unsafe  and  most  calculated  to  mislead  the  student ;  2.  Literal 
and  critical ;  those  who  apply  themselves  to  explain  the  letter 
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the  bible;  3.  Wholly  practical ;  those  who  confine  themselves 
t;o  moral  and  doctrinal  observations;  and,  4.  Those  who  imite 
critical,  philological,  and  practical  observations. 

Expository  writers   may  also  be  classed  into   scholiasts,  or 
"Writers  of  short  explanatory  notes,  who  particularly  aim  at  bre- 
vity ;  commentators,  or  authors  of  a  series  of  continuous  annota- 
tions, in  which  the  train  of  thought  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  the 
coherence  of  their  expressions,  are  pointed  out ;  the  authors  of 
niodem  versions,  who  fully,  perspicuously,  and  &itMully  translate 
the  words  and  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers  into  other  languages ; 
i&d  paraphrasts,  who  expound  a  sacred  writer  by  rendering  his 
whole  discourse,  as  well  as  every  expression,  in  equivalent  terms. 
n.  The  use  of  commentators  is  two-fold :  first,  taht  we  may 
acquire  from  them  a  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  cor- 
rectly ;  and,  secondly,    that  we  may  understand   obscure    and 
difficult  passages.     The  best  commentators  only  should  be  con- 
solted ;  and  in  availing  ourselves  of  their  labom^  the  following 
hints  will  be  found  useful : — 

1.  We  should  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commentaries  does 
not  draw  us  away  fix)m  studying  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  from 
investigating  their  real  meaning,  and  meditating  on  their  impor- 
tant contents. 

This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  which  commen- 
taries are  written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us 
aright  where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove 
doubts  and  difiiculties  which  we  are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to 
reconcile  apparently-contradictory  passages,  and,  in  short,  to  elu- 
cidate whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  investigate  the  sacred  writings  for  ourselves,  making  use 
of  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  examining  the  scope, 
context,  parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c.,  using  com- 
mentaries only  as  assistants,  and  in  subservience  to  the  text.  This 
method  of  studying  the  sacred  volimie  will,  unquestionably,  prove 
a  slow  one ;  but  the  student  will  proceed  with  certainty  ;  and,  if 
he  have  resolution  to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain 
greater  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  than  those 
who  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  kinds. 

2.  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interpretation  o6 
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any  expositor  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile  obe- 
dience to  his  authority. 

8.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  ancient  or  modem 
interpreters  had  more  knowledge  than  ourselves  respecting  parti- 
cular passages,  and  where  they  offer  only  conjectures,  in  sodi 
cases  ^eir  expositions  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examina- 
tion. If  their  reasons  are  then  foimd  to  be  valid,  we  should  give 
our  assent  to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  prove  to  be  fidse, 
improbable,  and  insufficient,  they  must  be  altogether  rejected. 

4.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commentaries,  which  are  either 
wholly  compiled  fix)m  the  previous  labours  of  otihers,  or  which 
contain  observations  extracted  from  their  writings,  if  anything  ap- 
pear confused  or  perplexed  in  such  commentaries,  the  original 
sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be  referred  to  and  dih- 
gently  consulted. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ON   THE    SPECIAL    INTEBPRETATIOM   OF   SCRIPTUBE. 
Section  L  — On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Fignratire  Langnage  of  Seriptnre. 

FiGUBATiFE  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind : 
the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  and  thus  figurative  terms,  which  constitute  the  beauty  of 
language,  arose  firom  its  poverty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  in  all 
uncivilized  nations.  Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be 
that  language  which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by 
the  passions.  They  are  commonly  divided  into,  1.  Tropes  or 
figures  of  words j  which  consist  in  the  advantageous  alteration  of 
a  word  or  sentence,  &om  its  original  and  proper  significatioD, 
to  another  meaning ;  and,  2.  Figures  of  thought,  which  suppose 
the  words  to  be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the 
figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, apostrophes,  and  comparisons,  where,  though  we  vary 
the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one  language  into 
another,  we  may  nevertheless  still  preserve  the  same  figure  in  the 
thought.   This  distinction,  however,' is  of  no  greak  use,  as  nothing 
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can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear. 
It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode 
of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope  or  a  figure,  provided  we  re- 
member that  figurative  language  always  imports  some  colouring 
of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  passion  expressed  in  our 
style. 

Disr^arding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall  first  ofi^er  some 
lunts  by  which  to  ascertain  and  correctly  interpret  the  tropes  and 
%ireB  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings;  and  in  the  following 
sections  we  shall  notice  the  principal  of  them,  with  a  few  illustra- 
tive  examples. 

1 —  General  Obserrations  on  the  Interpretation  of  Tropes  and  Figores. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  first,  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal  which  is  figura- 
tive, as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews  firequently  did,  or 
lest  we  pervert  the  literal  meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  inter- 
pretation ;    and,  secondly,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  is  really 
figurative,  to  interpret  it  correctly,  and  deliver  its  true  sense.* 
For  this  purpose  the  following  hints  will  be  foimd  useful 

1.  Figurative  language  is  found  less  in  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture  than  in  those  which  are  poetical. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  figurative  style  in  the  his- 
torical books ;  and  still  less  are  historical  narratives  to  be  turned 
into  allegories  and  parables,  unless  these  are  obviously  apparent 
Those  expositors  violate  this  rule  who  allegorize  the  history  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  that  of   the  prophet  Jonah. 

2.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be  either 
improper,  or  involve  an  impossibility,  an  absurdity,  or  where 
words,  properly  taken,  contain  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrinal 
or  moral  precepts  delivered  in   other  parts  of  Scripture.     Thus, 

•  "  If  the  subject  and  predicate  (or  adjunct)  be  such  that,  in  their  proper 

lense,    they  are  inconsistent,  we  must  conclude  that  one  or  other  is  tropical, 

prori  ded  that  both  be  clearly  known,  and  the  repugnance  be  manifest " — 

Enesti,  Frindples  of  Bxbl.  Interpret  translated  by  bp.  Terrot,  vol  i.  p.  139. 
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(1.)  The  expressions  in  Jer.  i.  18,  are  necessariljto  be  imd 
Btood  figuratively.     So,  the  literal  sense  of  Isai.  i.  25,  is 
inapplicable ;  but  in  the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  il 
the  proper  words. 

(2.)  In  Psal.  xviii.  2,  God  is  termed  a  "  rock/*  a  "  fo; 
a  "  deliverer,"  a  "  buckler,"  a  "  horn  of  salvation,"  and  a  " 
tower :"  it  is  obvious  that  these  predicates  are  metaphoricallj 

(8.)  Matt.  viii.  22,  "  Let  the  dead  bmy  their  dead," 
possibly  be  applied  to  those  who  are  naturally  dead,  and  con 
qnently  must  be  undcrHtood  figuratively :  ^'  Leave  those  who 
spiritually  dead  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial  for  such  aa 
naturally  dead." 

(4.)  The  command  of  Christ,  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9,  must  be  under- 
stood figuratively. 

(5.)  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  th( 
true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  God  is  the  original  of 
truth,  as  well  as  of  that  which  comes  by  particular  revelation.  No 
proposition,  therefore,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reason  can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word 
Grod ;  hence  the  words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This 
is  my  blood  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28),  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
that  sense  which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  should  be  true ;  and 
we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  anything  is  true,  than  we  are 
that  that  doctrine  is  false.  Yet  it  is  upon  a  literal  construction  of 
our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Romish  church  has,  ever  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation ;  a  doctrine  which  is  manifestly  "  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament, 
and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions."  In  fact,  if  the 
words,**  This  is  my  body,"  must  be  literally  understood,  why  are  not 
other  words  of  similar  import  also  to  be  taken  literally  ?  In  which 
case  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  "  vine,"  a  "  door,"  and  a  "  rock ;"  for 
so  he  is  expressly  termed  in  John  x.  9,  xv.  1 ;  and  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
And,  in  the  other  part  of  the  sacrament,  the  cup  must  be  transub- 
stantiated, not  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  he  said,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament "  or  covenant 
(Luke  xxii.  20),  that  is,  the  representation  or  memorial  of  it 
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WTijrK.'  :^;"'krn  Lt /'ore  C'liri.->i">-  ImmIv  avus  lnHikeii  ui»''ii  ihv  ri<'--,  and 
hejore  his  blood  was  shed,  he  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the 
intention  that  they  should  be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by 
liijB  disciples.     He  could  not  take  his  body  in  his  hands,  nor  offer 
tliem  His  blood  in  the  cup ;  for  it  had  not  yet  been  shed.     If  the 
Iniead  which  he  broke  bad  been  changed,  be  would  have  had  two 
lx>dies ;  one  of  which  would  have  been  instrumental  in  presenting 
the  other  to  the  apostles.     Of  such  a  transformation  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea;  and,  if  it  did  not  take  place 
in  this  first  sacrament,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  effected  in  any  other  ?     Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  has  no  foimdation  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
thich  must  necessarily  be  understood,  not  literally  and  properly, 
\nX  figuratively^  agreeably  to  the  well-known  metonymy,  common 
in  all  languages,  but  especially  in  the  Hebrew  (the  impression  of 
thich  the  Greek  here  naturally  takes),  in  which  the  sign  is  put  for 
the  thing  signified.    Thus  in  Gen.  xl.  12,"  the  three  branches  are 
three  days,"  and  in  v.  18,  "the  three  baskets  are  three  days;"  in 
xlL  26,  "  the  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,"  and  "the  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years;"  and  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11,  the  dry  "  bones 
are  the  whole  house  of  Israel."   The  same  metonymy  exists  in  the 
service  for  the  celebration  of  the  passover  among  the  modem  Jews ; 
in  which  the  master  of  the  family  and  all  the  guests  take  hold  of 
the  dish  containing  the  imleavened  bread,  which  he  had  previously 
broken,  and  say,  "  Lo !     This  is  the  bread  of  affliction,  which  all 
onr  ancestors  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  *   The  same  phraseology  is 
of  firequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.    Thus,  in  Matt.  xiii. 
88,  89,  "  The  field  is  [represents]  the  world  :  the  good  seed  are 
[represent]  the  children  of  the  kingdom :  the  tares  are  [repre- 
sent] the  children  of  the  wicked  one.     The  enemy  is  [represents] 
the  devil :  the  harvest  is  [represents]  the  end  of  the  world  :  the 
reapers  are  the  angels."    And  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  "  That  rock  was 
[represented]  Christ."     Similar  modes  of  expression  occur  in 
Luke  viii.  9,  xf.  26,  Gr.,  and  xviii.  86,  Gr. ;  John  vii.  86,  and 

♦  See  the  "Forms  of  Prayer  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentecost, 
according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portngoese  Jews,  in  Hebrew 
and  English."    By  David  Levi,  p.  20. 
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X.  6 ;  Acts  X.  17 ;    GaL  iv.  24 ;  and  Rev.  i.  20,  6r.     It  is 
dent,  therefore,  from  the  context,  from  biblical  usage,  and 
the  scope  of  the  passage  —  (it  might  also  be  added,  from 
testimonies  of  the  &thers  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  oih< 
ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin) — that  the  liten?*^ 
interpretation  of  Matt  xxyi.  26, 28,  must  be  abandoned ; 
with  it  necessarily  falls  the  modern  Romish  tenet  of 
tiation. 

(6.)  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xrii.  12)  is  an  impoaaibi-S 
lity,  and  must  be  a  figurative  expression.  In  Lsai.  i.  5,  6,  th^^ 
Jewish  nation  are  described  as  being  sorely  stricken  or  chasdaed^^ 
like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  of  medicine  and  of  thc^ 
means  of  cure.  That  this  description  is  figurative  is  evident  frtnn^ 
the  context ;  for  in  the  two  following  verses  the  prophet  delineates  ^ 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

(7.)  If  a  passage  of  Scripture  be  a  precept,  prohibiting  some 
heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  commanding  us  to  do  good,  it  is 
not  figurative;  but,  if  it  seem  to  command  any  heinous  wicked- 
ness or  crime,  or  to  forbid  that  which  is  profitable  or  beneficial  to 
others,  it  is  figurative,  and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly.  In 
John  vi.  53,  Christ  says,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  ^e  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Now 
this  sentence  seems  to  command  a  heinous  wickedness  or  crimed 
consequently  it  is  figurative,  commanding  us  to  commimicate  of 
the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  with  delight  and  advantage  to  lay 
up  in  our  memory,  that  his  flesh  was  wounded  and  crucified 
for  us  (August.,  De  Doctr.  Christ.,  lib.  iii.  24.  Op.  Par.  1679- 
1700,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  col.  52). 

It  is  not,  however,  sufiicient  to  know  whether  an  expression  be 
figurative  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  is  ascertained,  another  of 
equal  importance  presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  metapho- 
rical expressions  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary, 

3.  That  we  inquire  in  what  respects  the  thing  compared,  and 
that  with  which  it  is  compared,  respectively  agree,  and  also  in 
what  respects  they  have  any  aflinity  or  resemblance. 

For,  as  a  similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  it  is  only 
by  diligent  study  that.it  can  be  elicited,  by  carefiilly  observing 
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the  points  of  agreement  between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the 
SgnratiYe  meaning.  For  instance,  the  prophetic  writers,  and 
particularly  Ezekiel,  very  frequently  charge  the  Israelites  with 
baring  committed  adultery  and  played  the  harlot,  and  with 
leserting  Jehoyah,  their  husband.  From  inspection  of  these 
paaEOges,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry,  is  in- 
&end^«  Now  the  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  isought  from  one 
ijid  the  same  notion,  in  which  there  is  an  agreement  between 
Adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by  the  Israelites  to  strange  gods. 
Iliat  notion  or  idea  is  im&ithfrilness ;  by  which,  as  a  wife  deceives 
her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiving  Grod,  and  as 
violating  their  fidelity  in  forsaking  him. 

4.  Lastly,  in  explaining  the  figxu^tive  language  of  Scripture, 
care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of 
characters  frt>m  modem  usage ;  because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  have  veiy  frequently  attached  a  character  to  the  idea  ex- 
pressed, widely  different  from  that  which  usually  presents  itself 
to  our  views. 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  compared 
to  the  firstling  of  a  bullock  :  in  like  manner  Amos  (iv.  1)  com- 
pares the  noble  women  of  Israel  to  the  kine  of  Bashan ;  and  Hosea 
Hkens  the  Israelites  to  refiractory  kine  that  shake  off  the  yoke. 
If  we  take  these  metaphors  according  to  their  present  sense,  we 
ihall  greatly  err.  The  ox-tribe  of  animals,  whose  greatest  beauty 
and  strength  lie  in  their  horns,  was  held  in  very  high  honour 
among  the  ancient  nations,  and  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour :  hence,  in  the  East,  it  is  not 
reckoned  disgracefrd  to  be  compared  with  these  animals.  In  the 
comparison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firstling  of  a  bullock,  the 
point  of  reseniblance  is  strength  and  power.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  matrons  of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Bashan  (celebrated 
for  its  rich  pastures,  and  its  breed  of  cattle),  the  point  of  resem- 
blance is  luxury  and  wantonness,  flowing  fi*om  their  abundance. 

2.  -»  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Metonymies  occomng  in  Scripture. 

A  metonjrmy  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  appellation 
for  another,  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the 
subject  for  the  adjunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the  subject, 
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A  meton3nii7  of  the  cause  is  used  when  the  person  acting  Vi 
put  for  the  thing  done,  or  the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is  dcme 
is  put  for  the  thing  effected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put  for 
the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs  when  the  effect  is  put  £ot  the 
efficient  cause. 

A  metonymy  of  the  subject  is  when  the  subject  is  put  for  the 
adjunct,  that  is,  for  some  civcumstanoe  or  appendage  belonging  to 
the  subject ;  when  the  thing  or  place  containing  is  put  for  the 
thing  contained  or  placed ;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  the  thing- 
possessed  ;  when  the  object  is  put  for  the  thing  conversant  about 
it ;  or  when  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

A  metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is  when  that  which  belongs  to 
any  thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 

All  these  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  ordinary  writing  and  con- 
versation. 

[i]  Metonymy  of  the  Cause. 

I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done.    Thus, 
(1.)  C^mf  isput  for  his  doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9.  (2.)  The  Holy 

Spirit  is  put  for  his  effects  and  operations,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  P.saL 
li.  10 ;  his  influences,  in  Luke  xi.  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  19  ;  spirit  for  a 
divine  power ,  reigning  in  the  soul  of  the  renewed  man,  in  Luke  i. 
46,  47,  compared  wiUi  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  in  2  Eangs  ii.  9 ;  Dan.  v.  12 ;  and  for  revelations j  visions^ 
or  ecstasies,  whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended 
to  be  so,  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  10.  (3.) 
Parents  or  ancestors  are  put  for  their  posterity ;  as  in  Gen.  ix.  27; 
Exod.  V.  2.  (4.)  The  writer  or  author  is  put  for  his  book  or  work : 
as  in  Luke  xvi.  29,  xxiv.  27  ;  Acts  xv.  21,  xxi.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
15,  in  which  passages  Moses  and  the  prophets  respectively  mean^ 
the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  iiistrument  is  put  for  the  thing 
effected  by  it.     Thus, 

(1.)  The  mouth,  the  lips,  and  the  tongue,  are  respectively  put 
for  the  speech,  in  Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15 ;  Matt,  xviii.  16,  &c. 
(2.)  The  mouth  is  also  put  for  commandment  in  Gen.  xlv.  21 
(marg.  rend.  Heb.  mouth) ;  Numb.  iii.  16,  39,  xx.  24,  xxvii.  14; 
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Dtut.  i.  '2G,  43  ;  and,  in  I*rov.  v.  o,  tlio  paldte  (niarg.  rend.) 
ii  also  put  for  speech.  (3.)  The  throat  is  put  for  loud  speaking 
inlsai.  Iviii.  1,  Cry  aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat).  (4.)  The  hand 
is  ordinarily  put  for  ita  writing,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  CJol.  iv.  18.  (5.) 
The  twordy  famine,  and  pestilence,  likewise  respectively  denote 
tbe  ifects  of  those  scourges,  as  in  £zek.  vii.  15. 

[ii.]  Metonymy  of  the  Effect 

m.  Sometimes  the  thing  or  action  is  put  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  it 
Thus,  sin  is  put  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  Gen.  xix.  15. 

IV.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause. 
Thus,  Ood  is  called  salvation,  that  is,  the  Author  of  it,  Exod.  xv. 

2;  oniUfe  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx.  20 ;  our  strength, 
P«l.  xviii.  1.  So  Christ  is  termed  salvation,  Isai.  xlix.  6;  Luke 
^  30;  life,  John  xi.  25 ;  and  the  resurrection  in  the  same  place. 

[iii]  Metonymy  of  the  Subject 

V.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  for 
tome  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to,  or  depending  upon, 
fe  labject     Thus, 

The  heart  isfi^uently  used  for  the  «7i7/and  affections,  Deut.  iv. 
23j  Ti.  5,  &c, ;  and  for  the  understanding,  Deut.  iv.  39,  vi.  6 ; 
Liikeil51,  &c. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  denotes  that  which  is  con- 
ned in  such  place  or  thing. 

The  earth  and  the  world  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that 
^ell  therein,  as  in  Gen,  vi.  11 ;  Psal.  xcvi.  13,  &c.  The  houses 
rf  Israel  and  Levi  denote  their  several  families,  in  Exod.  ii.  1 ; 
indEzek.  iii.  1. 

Vn.  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing 


Thus,  Deut  ix.  1,  to  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than 
%««//  means  to  possess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also 
^ttl.  Ixxix.  7 ;  where  Jacob  means  the  land  of  the  Israelites. 

Vm  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  conversant 
about  it 
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Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
glory  and  strength,  in  Psal.  viiL  2,  explained  by  Matt.  zzL  16 ; 
see  also  PsaL  xcvi.  7,  8. 

IX.  Sometimes  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  Ood,  in  1  Ghron.  xvi.  11 ;  and  PsaL  cr.  4, 
is  the  ark,  whidi  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
and  strength. 

X.  When  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  frequently 
is  that  it  is  declared,  or  permitted,  or  foretold,  that  it  shall  be 
done ;  as  in  Jer.  i.  10 ;  Matt.  xvi.  19,  &c. 

XI.  An  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when  only  the  giving  of  an 
occasion  for  it  is  intended. 

1  Kings  ziv.  16,  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,  i.  e.  occasioned 
it  by  his  example  and  command.  See  Acts  i.  18 ;  Hom.  xiv.  15 ; 
and  1  Cor.  viL  16. 

[iy.]   Metonymy  of  the  A^jimcti  in  which  the  Ac(iTmct  is  put  for  the 

Snl^'ect. 

XII.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a 
thing,  is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoari- 
ness  or  grey-headedness)  in  Gen.  xlii.  38,  denote  the  person  who 
is  old  and  grey-headed :  abomination  is  an  abominable  thing,  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  84 ;  and  Luke  xvi.  15. 

Xm.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing 
containing  it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  phice 
itself. 

Thus,  the  meaning  of  Gren.  xxviii.  22  is  that  the  place  where 
Jacob  erected  a  pillar  of  stone  should  be  God's  house.  Josh.  xv. 
19,  springs  of  water  denote  some  portion  of  land,  where  there  may 
be  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11,  tre<isures  are  the  cabinets  or  other  vessels 
containing  them. 

XIV.  Time  is  likewise  put  for  the  things  which  are  done  or 
happen  in  time ;  as  in  1  Chron.  xii.  32  ;  John  xii.  27. 

XV.  Things  are  sometimes  named  or  described  according  to 
appearances,  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  men,  and  not  as 
they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  &  prophet, 
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not  because  he  was  trolj  one,  bat  was  reputed  to  be  one,   Jer. 

xzYiii.  1,  5,  10.     In  £zek.  xxi.  3,  the  righteous  mean  those  who 

had  the  semblance  of  piety,  but  really  were  not  righteous.     And 

in  Luke  ii.  48,  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ,  because  he 

was  reputed  so  to  be. 

XYI.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant 
about  any  object,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  for  the  object  itself. 

Thus,  the  senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as 
Jisaring  for  doctrine  or  speechy  in  Isai.  xzviii.  9  (marg.  rend.),  and 
liii.  1  (Heb.  and  marg.  rend.).  In  John  xii.  38,  and  Rom.  z.  16, 
'the  Greek  word  aKori,  translated  repot^j  literaUy  means  hearing, 
mud  so  it  is  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2,  5.  Hearing  is  also  put  for  fame 
or  rumour  in  Psal.  cxii.  7  (Heb.) ;  Ezek.  vii.  26 ;  Obad.  1 ; 
£ab.  iii.  2  (Heb.);  Matt.  iv.  24,  xiv.  1,  and  xxiv.  6  ;  Mark  i.  28, 
and  xiii.  7,  &c.  The  eye,  in  the  original  of  Numb.  xi.  7  ;  Lev. 
^iii.  55  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  31 ;  Ezek.  i.  4,  viii.  2,  and  x.  9,  is  put  for 

colours  which  are  seen  by  the  eye. 

XYII.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified,  as  in 

Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Isai.  xxii.  22  ;  Matt.  x.  34. 

XVlll.  Lastly,   the  names  pf  things  are  often  put  for  the 

things  themselves,  as  in  Psal.  xx.  1,  cxv.  1;  Acts  ii.  21;  Rom.  x. 

13,  &c. 

3.  —  On  the  Inteipretation  of  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Allegories. 

L  A  metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  meaning,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
aimilitude  and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
the  metaphor  is  that  which  is  most  fi-equently  employed  in  every 
language  ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure  which  it  afibrds,  it 
enriches  the  mind  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  and 
the  similitude.  To  illustrate  this  definition :  in  Deut  xxxii.  42 
we  read,  "  I  will  make  mine  arrows  dnmk  with  blood ;  and  my 
sword  shall  devour  fiesh."  Here,  the^r^f  metaphor  is  borrowed 
from  excessive  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great  efiusion  of 
blood  in  the  destruction  which  would  be&U  the  disobedient  Israel- 
ites :  the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  fi*om  the  voracious  appetite 
of  a  hungry  beast,  which  exhibits  in  a  lively  manner  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  their  escaping  the  sword  when  the  wrath  of  Grod  ahould  be 
provoked.  The  foundation  of  a  metaphor  consists  in  a  likeness  or 
similitude  between  the  thing  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  that  to 
which  it  is  applied.  When  this  resemblance  is  exMbited  in  one 
or  in  a  few  expressions,  it  is  termed  a  simple  metaphor.  When  it 
is  pursued  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued 
assemblage  of  metaphors,  it  is,  though  improperly,  called  an  <tUe~ 
gory.  When  it  is  couched  in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  sentence, 
it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be  conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it 
is  a  proverb  ;  and,  if  the  metaphorical  representation  be  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  a  partible.  When  the  resemblance 
is  far-fetched,  tiBtoaeea  voice  (Rev.  i.  12),  it  is  termed  a  ccUa- 
ckreais.  This  last-mentioned  species  of  figure,  however,  is  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  bible  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Scnpture  metaphors  are  variously  derived — from  the  w>rks  of 
nature* ;  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  customs  of  life,  as 
well  as  from  such  arts  as  were  at  that  time  practised ;  fi*om  sacred 
topics,  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  things  connected 
with  it ;  and  also  from  their  national  history. 

n.  Another  branch  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is 
the  allegory,  which,  under  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  conceals 
a  foreign  or  distant  meaning.  It  has  its  name,  because  6Xko 
&yopiiTaiy  a  different  thing  is  said  from  that  which  is  meant.  An 
allegory  has  been  defined  to  be  a  narrative,  either  expressly  feigned 
for  the  purpose,  or -ir  if  describing  facts  which  really  took  place — 
describing  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  representing  certain 
higher  truths  or  principles  than  the  narrative,  in  its  literal  aspect, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  could  possibly  have  taught.  The  osten- 
sible representation,  therefore,  is  either  invented,  or  at  least  used 

*  To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  from  natural  objects  we  may  refer 
the  anthropopathy^  by  which  things  belonging  to  creatures,  and  specially 
to  man,  are  ascribed  to  GK)d,  and  the  prosopopctia,  or  personification,  that 
is,  the  change  of  things  to  persons.  We  most  understand  anthopopathies  in  a 
way  suitable  to  the  mi^jesty  of  God,  without  conceiving  any  imperfection  in 
him ;  as  when  he  is  said  to  repent  There  are  two  kinds  of  the  prosopopma  ; 
when  actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  irrational  or  inanimate  objects, 
as  in  Psal  haoLv.  10 ;  and  when  a  probable  but  fictitious  9peech  is  assigned 
to  a  real  character,-  as  in  Judges  v.  28—30. 
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M  a  mere  cover  for  the  higher  sense,  which  may  refer  to  things 
ever  so  remote  from  those  immediately  described,  if  only  the 
corresponding  relations  are  preserved. 

Of  this  species  of  figure  bishop  Lowth  has  distinguished  three 
kmds,  viz.  :— 

1.  The  allegory,  properly  so  called,  which  he  inaccurately 
terms  a  continued  metaphor.  A  metaphor,  however,  has  but  one 
meaning;  an  allegory  two,  the  literal  and  the  figurative. 

2.  The  parable,  or  similitude,  which  is  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing section.     And 

3.  The  mystical  allegory,  when  a  double  meaning  is  couched 
imder  the  same  words,  or  when  the  same  prediction,  according  as 
it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  different  events,  dbtant  in 
time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature.  This  sort  of  allegory  is  derived 
exclusively  from  things  sacred ;  and,  while  in  the  other  forms  of 
allegory  the  exterior  or  ostensible  imagery  may  be  fiction  only, 
in  the  mystical  allegory  each  idea  is  equally  agreeable  to  truth. 
The  mystical  and  typical  interpretation  of  Scripture  will  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter  :  the  allegory,  properly  so  called,  will,  therefore, 
be  alone  noticed  here. 

Allegories  have  been  divided  into  the  pure  and  impure,  or 
perfect  and  mixed,  A  pure  allegory  does  not  mention  any  part  of 
the  principal  object,  but  carefully  keeps  it  concealed.  Such  a 
kind  occurs  but  seldom  in  Scripture.  The  parable,  however,  of 
the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.)  is  an  instance.  Most  of  the  biblical 
allegories  are  mixed ;  and  in  this  case  their  application  is  more 
easily  seen,  because  imfigured  expressions  are  introduced,  by 
which  the  principal  object  is  indicated.  Psal.  Ixxx.  furnishes  an 
example. 

In  the  investigation  of  an  allegory,  the  following  rules  may  be 
found  useful : — 

1.  Plain  matters  of  fact  are  nol;  to  be  considered  allego- 
rical. 

2.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  ascer- 
tained before  wfe  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory. 

3.  The  main  design  of  the  whole  must  be  examined ;  and  the 
comparison  must  not  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances. 

For  this  purpose,  the  occasion  which  gave  rise*  to  the  allegory 
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ifl  to  be  considered,  also  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  with 
the  scope  and  context  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
scope  and  interpretation  are  frequentlj  pointed  out  bj  some 
explanation  subjoined. 

4.  We  must  not  explain  one  part  literally  and  another  part 
figuratively. 

It  is  true  that  mixed  allegories  contain  literal  expressions, 
as  well  as  figurative  ones.  Still  the  interpretation  must  be  con- 
sistent. The  church  of  Rome  violates  this  rule  in  applying 
1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 15  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  puigato- 
rial  fire.  The  comparison  in  this  passage  is  between  the  ofiice  of 
a  teacher  of  religion  and  that  of  a  builder.  Believers  are  the 
stones  of  which  the  spiritual  temple,  raised  upon  the  foundation 
Christ,  is  composed ;  see  Eph.  ii.  19 — 22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  Such 
are  the  gold  and  gems  which  the  &ithful  teacher  builds  up,  and 
for  which  he  receives  a  reward ;  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Phil.  iv.  1 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20.  Of  any  one  not  so  successful,  whose  converts 
were  but  wood  and  stubble,  mere  pretenders,  whom  the  fire  of 
persecution  and  judgment  would  convict  and  destroy,  it  is  said 
that  he  should  sufier  loss.  Though  preaching  the  truth,  perad- 
venture  his  zeal  was  cold,  and  his  labour  careless,  therefore  he 
had  but  little  iruit  — still  he  might  be  saved.  It  is  only  by  thus 
interpreting  that  the  consistency  of  the  whole  is  preserved. 

4. — Interpretation  of  Scripture  Parables. 

I.  The  word  parable  is  of  various  import  in  Scripture,  de- 
noting a  proverb  or  short  saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively 
expressed,  and  a  similitude  or  comparison.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
parable  is  a  similitude  taken  firom  things  natural,  in  order  to 
instruct  us  in  things  spiritual.  This  mode  of  instruction  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  an  admirable  means  of  conveying  moral 
lessons  :  *^  by  laying  hold  on  the  imagination,  parable  insinuates 
itself  into  the  affections ;  and,  by  the  intercommunication  of  the 
Acuities,  the  imderstanding  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth 
which  was  proposed  to  the  fancy."  In  a  word,  this  kind  of 
instruction  seizes  us  by  surprise,  and  carries  with  it  a  force  and 
conviction  which  are  dmost  irresistible.    It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
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fore,  that  parables  were  made  the  vehicle  of  national  instruction 
dn  the  most  early  times;  that  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel, 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  impressive  mode  of  conveying  in- 
straction  or  reproof;  and  that  our  Lord  also  adopted  it. 

According  to  Glassius,  there  are  three  parts  in  a  parable,  radix, 
cortex,  medtUla  or  Jructus.  The  fiiet  he  explains  to  be  scopus,  in 
^uem  tendit  parabola ;  the  second,  similitudo  aensibiliSj  quce  adhi- 
^eturj  et  suo  aensu  literali  constat ;  the  third,  sensua  mysticuSj  seu 
^sa  res  ad  quam  paraholce  fit  accommodatio.  Davidson  calls  the 
"^hree  parts  the  thing  to  be  illustrated ;  the  example  illustrating ; 
«uid  the  tertium  comparationis,  or  the  mmilitude  existing  between 
"^em. 

II.  For  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  (to  which  the  rules 
l>elonging  to  the  allegory  are  in  some  degree  applicable),  the 
Allowing  hints  will  be  found  useful : — 

1 .  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is  that  it  turns  upon  an 
image  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  dear  and  definite ;  for  this  circumstance  will  give 
it  that  perspicuity  which  is  essential  to  every  species  of  allegory. 

How  clearly  this  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  his  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv. 
I — 13),  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  those  things  which  were 
common  at  the  Jewish  marriages  in  those  days.  In  like  manner, 
the  parables  of  the  lamp  (Luke  viii.  16),  of  the  sower  and  the 
seed,  of  the  tares,  of  the  mustard-seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  net 
cast  into  the  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in  Matt,  xiii.,  as  well  as 
of  the  householder  that  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  83 — 41),  are  all  representations  of  usual 
and  common  occurrences,^  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our 
Saviour^s  hearers  were  daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were 
therefore  selected  by  him  as  being  the  most  interesting  and 
affecting. 

2.  Further,  the  image  not  only  must  be  apt  and  familiar,  but 
must  also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself;  and  all  its  parts  must 
be  perspicuous  and  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  parable, 
and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only  to  explain  more  per- 
fectly some  proposition,  but  frequently  to  give  it  animation  and 
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Hplendour.    It  must  also  be  consistent  throughout;  the  literal  not 
being  confounded  with  the  figurative  sense. 

Of  all  these  excellencies  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples 
than  the  parables  which  have  just  been  specified :  to  which  we 
may  add  the  well-known  parables  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  8 — 15)9 
of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1— v4)}  and  of  the  woman  of  TekoaJb 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  4 — 11). 

3.  As  every  parable  has  two  senses,  the  literal  or  external,  and 
the  mystical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  must  be  first  ex- 
plained, in  order  that  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the 
mystical  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived.  And,  whereveir 
words  seem  to  be  capable  of  different  senses,  particularly  in  the 
parables  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  tcp 
be  the  true  sense  which  lies  most  level  to  the  apprehension  o^ 
those  to  whom  the  parable  was  delivered. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that  we 
should  anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word ;  nor  ought  we  to 
expect  too  curious  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it  in  eveiy 
part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for  many  circum- 
stances arc  introduced  into  parables  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental, and  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more  pleasing  and 
interesting. 

Inattention  to  t]iis  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into 
the  most  &nciful  explanations:  resemblances  have  been  accu- 
mulated, which  are  for  the  most  part  fiitile,  or  at  best  of  little 
use,  and  manifestly  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  In 
the  application  of  this  rule,  the  two  following  points  are  to  be 
considered ;  viz. : — 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  be  compared  with  persons,  but  things 
with  things :  part  is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole 
of  the  parable  with  itself.  Thus,  the  similitude  in  Matt.  xiii.  24, 
45  is  not  with  the  men  there  mentioned,  but  with  the  seed  and 
the  pearl;  and  the  construction  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  w.  31 
and  33,  where  the  progress  of  the  gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed  and  to  leaven.  This  rule,  however,  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far. 

(2.)  In  parables  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  all  the  actions  of  men, 
mentioned  in  them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally 
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ut  ud  honest :  for  instance,  the  unjust  stewitrd  (Luke  xri. 
— 6)  in  not  proposed  either  to  jiurtiQr  his  dishonesty,  or  as  an 
nunple  to  us  in  chenting  his  lord,  but  to  recommend  his  ctire 
Dd  prudence  in  providing  for  the  iiiture. 

The  many  and  peculiar  esr.ellencies  of  our  Lord's  parables 
bodd  be  dih'gentJy  observed  by  the  student. 
6.  —  On  Scripture  ProTerbs. 

L  Proverbs  are  concise  and  Benteotious  common  saying, 
hmded  on  a  close  observance  of  men  and  manners.  They  were 
peuly  in  use  among  oriental  natione;  and  the  teachers  of  man- 
bodwho  had  recourse  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  in  order  to 
Wider  it  the  more  agreeable,  decorated  their  precepts  with  meta- 
fkn,  comparisons,  allusions,  and  other  elegutt  embellishments 

II  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1.  Entire  een- 
*■«;  and,  2.  Proverbial  phrases,  which  by  common  tisage  are 
*teted  into  a  sentence. 

1.  Eiamples  of  entire  proverbial  sentences  occur  in  Gen.  x.  9, 
«nL  H ;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  wdv.  13 ;  2  Sam.  v.  8,  si.  18 ;  Ezek. 
»Ti.*4,iviii.  2;  L»ike  iv.  23;  John  iv.  37;  2  Pet.  ii.  22;  tn 
^Aidi  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly  state  the  sentences 
*i  fate  passed  into  proverbs. 

i.  Examples  of  proverbial  phrases,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
wtectly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form 
nd  use,  are  to  be  found  in  Deut,  est.  4;  1  KingH  xs.  11; 
JOron.  ixv.  9;  Job  vi.  5,  xiv.  19,  xxviiL18;  Psal.  xUi.  7, 
InL  9.  The  book  of  Proverbs,  likewise,  contains  many  similar 
Qtences;  examples  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  book  of 
udedastes,  in  some  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
TtHament. 

E.  The  proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  be 
Qtdtuned,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
••Diwt,  and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews,  whence 
"^ipears  how  much  they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and 
"w  they  were  apphed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  agreeably  to 
''^uaoQ  usage. 
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6.  —  Concluding  Observations  on  the  Fignntiye  Xangnage  of  Scripture. 

Besides  the  figures  already  discussed,  there  are  many  others  to 
be  found  in  the  bible.  Two  or  three  of  the  principal  claim  to  be 
noticed  in  this  place. 

1.  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  (1.)  The  whole  is  put  for  a 
part;  (2.)  Apart  is  put  for  the  whole;  (3.)  A  certain  number  for 
an  uncertain  one ;  (4.)  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ;  and, 
(5.)  Special  words  for  general  ones. 

(1.)  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part.  As,  the  world 
for  the  Roman  empire^  which  was  but  a  small  though  very  re- 
madcable  part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  xxiy.  5 ;  and  Rev.  ilL  10. 
The  world  for  the  earth,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  Bom.  i.  8 ;  2  Pet 
iii.  6 ;  1  John  v.  19. 

(2.)  Sometimes  the  part  is  put  for  the  whole.  Thus  in  Gren. 
i.  5,  8,  18,  19,  23,  31,  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  day,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  eoiuX 
comprehends  the  entire  man.  Acts  xxvii.  37.  In  Gren.  iii.  8,  tree 
is  in  the  original  put  for  trees ;  and  man,  in  Gen.  xlix.  6,  for  men, 

(3.)  A  certain  number  for  an  uncertain  number,  as  twice  for 
several  times,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11;  ten  for  many,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  7; 
and  seven  for  an  indefinite  number,  in  Gen.  iv.  15,  and  elsewhere. 

(4.)  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one.  As  in 
Mark  xvi.  15,  where  every  creature  means  all  mankind ;  as  Jlesh 
also  does  in  Gen.  vi.  12 ;  Psal.  cxlv.  21 ;  Isai.  xL  5,  6,  Ixvi.  23; 
Matt.  xxiv.  22  ;  Luke  iii.  6 ;  and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

(5.)  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  names  are  put  for 
such  as  are  general.  Thus,  father  is  put  for  any  ancestor  in  Psal. 
xxii.  4 ;  father  for  grandfather,  in  2  Sam.  ix.  7 ;  and  Dan.  v. 
11,  18 ;  father  and  mother  for  all  superiors  in  Exod,  xx.  12. 

2.  Irony  is  a  figure  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  design 
another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence  to  our 
meaning.  Irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air,  the  extravagance  of  the 
praise,  the  character  of  the  person,  or  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
course. Instances  of  irony  may  be  seen  in  1  Kings  xviii.  27 ; 
xxii.  15 ;  Job  xii.  2 ;  and  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  Under  this  figure  we 
•nay  include  the  sarcasm,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  irony 
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ite  Bnpcrlative  keenness  and  asperity.  See  examples  of  this 
ure  in  Matt  xxvii.  29 ;  and  Mark  xv.  32. 
8.  Hyperbole^  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  either 
ignifies  or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper 
lits:  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scripture.  Thus,  a 
sat  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sand  of 
(Ma,  the  dtist  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
.49;  Judges  vii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1  Kings  iv.  29; 
Cliron.  i.  9;  Jer.  xy.  8;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  like  manner  we 
wt,in  Numb.  xiii.  33,  with  smaller  than  grasshoppers,  to  denote 
treme  diminutiyeness ;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  swifter  than  eagles,  to  in- 
nate extreme  celerity. 

4.  Paronomasia  is  the  name  given  to  an  expression  which  con- 
ins  two  or  more  words,  purposely  chosen  so  as  to  resemble  each 
lier  in  sound,  though  they  may  differ  in  sense.  It  is  a  &vourite 
^  among  the  Hebrews.  The  following  is  an  example : 
JlW^Jin©,  Jer.  xlviii.  43. 

Paronomasia  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testament.  Two 
ads  have  been  distinguished,  (1.)  When  words  of  a  like  sound 
«  employed  in  the  same  sentence,  without  r^ard  to  their  sense. 
Bom.  i.  29,  Topvtiq,  iroyfipiijf.  —  i^QdvoVy  <p6yov ;  31>  iiffvvirovc, 
^w^Vovc;  (2.)  When  not  only  the  words  are  the  same  in 
Old,  but  there  is  also  a  resemblance  or  antithesis  in  the  sense. 
Bom.  V.  19,  "llenrc/D  dia  TfJQ  TrapaKofiQ  rov  kyoc  6Lvdpufirov 
''pTvXoi  Karefrradriaay  at  iroXXo/,  ovria  Kai  3ca  rfj^  viraco^C» 
A. 


Sacnoir  II.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  Parts  oi  Scripture. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  style  in  the 
)k8  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sufficiently  to  show  which  are  to 
considered  poetical  and  which  prose  compositions.  The  grand 
tfacteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  what  bishop  Lowth  terms 
^^lUelism,  that  is,  a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  relation- 
p  between  the  members  of  each  period ;  so  that,  in  two  lines 
members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and 
vds  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or 

suore.   Such  is  the  general  strain  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  instances 
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of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  par- 
ticularly in  Psal.  xcvi. 

II.  The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many 
gradations ;  which  may  be  referred  to  four  species,  viz.  Parallel 
Lines  Gradational,  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic,  Parallel  Lines  Syn- 
thetic, and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 

1.  Parallel  lines  gradational  are  those,  in  which  the  second 
or  responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clause,  as 
generally  to  rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale  in  the 
value  of  the  related  terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a 
marked  distinction  of  meaning.  This  species  of  paraUeUsm  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  the  Psalms,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The  following  example  is  given  from  Isai. 
Iv.  6,  7  :  — 

Seek  ye  Jehorah  [or,  the  Lord]  while  he  may  be  foimd ; 

Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near : 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 

And  the  unrighteons  man  his  thoughts ; 

And  let  him  return  unto  Jehovah ;  and  he  wiU  compassionate  him ; 

And  unto  our  God ;  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

See  other  instances  in  Isai.  li.  1, 4,  7;  Joel  ii.  7 ;  PsaL  i.  1,  and:^ 
xxiv.  3, 4. 

The  term  synonymous  or  cognate  is  perhaps  preferable  for  this 
species  of  parallel 

2.  Parallel  lines  antithetic  are  those  in  which  two  lines 
correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and 
sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  some- 
times in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  form.  Accordingly,  the  degrees  of 
antithesis  are  various,  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word  to 
word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to 
plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  with  something  of  a  con- 
trariety in  the  two  propositions.     Thus,  Prov.  x.  1 : — 

A  toise  son  r^oioeth  his  father ; 

But  9l  foolish  son  is  the  grief  oi  his  mother. 

Here  every  word  has  its  opposite ;  tlie  terms  father  and  mother 
being  relatively  opposite. 

3.  Parallel  lines  synthetic  or  constructive  are  those,  in  which 
the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction ; 
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therein  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence, 
as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and 
quality  between  the  different  propositions  in  respect  of  the  shape 
«nd  turn  of  the  whole  sentence  and  of  the  constructive  parts ; 
each  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  mem- 
l>er,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative.  This 
^orm  of  parallelism  admits  of  great  variety ;  the  parallelism  being 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at 
qU  apparent.  Psal.  xix.  7 — 10  will  furnish  a  beautiful  instance 
c^f  this  description  of  poetical  parallelism. 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soid : 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  dear,  enlightening  the  eyes : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever : 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold. 

And  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

4.  Parallel  lines  introverted^  or  introverted  parallelisms,  are 
stanzas  so  constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the 
Jirst  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  pen- 
ultimate, or  last  but  one ;  and  so  throughout,  in  an  order  that 
looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  militaiy  phrase,  from  flanks  to 
centre.  Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  numerous 
examples,  from  which  the  following  has  been  selected :  — 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  hands : 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not : 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not: 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not : 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths: 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them : 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

PsaL  cxxz.  15—18. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  some  writers  have 
carried  their  notions  of  parallelism  to  an  undue  extent.  The  "  in- 
troverted parallel "  often  is  but  a  mere  sequence  of  clause  after 
clause,  and  is  a  convenient  class  for  receiving  those  examples 
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which  cannot  easily  be  ranked  under  the  other  heads.  With  the 
licence  that  has  been  assumed  bj  manj,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  arrange  almost  eveiy  composition,  especiallj  of  an  ele- 
vated or  oratorical  cast,  in  paralleliflms  of  some  kind. 

De  Wette  has  devised  an  elaborate  system ;  of  which  the  fi>lk>w- 
ing  is  an  outline :  — 

I.  The  original  perfect  parallelism  of  members,  which  coincides 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  yet  without  being  the  same  with 
them.     There  is  an  example,  €ren.  iv.  23,  24. 

II.  The  tmequal  parallelism,  Paal.  IxviiL  32. 

m.  The  double  parallelism;  the  equality  being  restored  by 
both  members  becoming  complex,  e.  g.  Psal.  xxxL  10. 

IV.  The  rhythmical  parallelism,  where  the  thoughts  do  not 
correspond,  either  by  their  resemblance,  or  by  antithesis,  or 
by  synthesis,  but  where  there  is  a  simply  external  rhythmical 
form,  e.^.  Psal.  xix.  11. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  subdivisions  under  these  vaiioufl 
heads. 

It  has  further  been  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  a  strophical 
character  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Verses  consist  of  parallel  members; 
and  so  strophes  are  said  to  be  composed  of  parallel  verses. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Hebrew  parallelism  exists  m  the 
New  Testament ;  seeing  that  we  find  there  several  inspired  songs 
{e.  g,  in  Luke  i.  ii.),  that  quotations  firom  the  poetical  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  numerous,  and  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  naturally  their  minds  impregnated  with  the  modes 
of  diction  used  by  the  writers  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  But 
some  ingenious  men  have  amused  themselves  with  much  exag- 
geration here.  Bishop  Jebb  imagines  that  he  finds  couplets  and 
stanzas  in  our  Lord^s  discourses  and  elsewhere.  And  others  have 
carried  this  trifiing  to  a  still  greater  extent,  so  as  to  arrange  several 
of  the  epistles  in  parallel  lines.  It  is  useless  to  give  heed  to  such 
speculations. 

in.  Bishop  Lowth  reduces  the  various  productions  of  the  sacred 
poets  to  the  following  classes  :  •— 

1.  Prophetic  poetry,  or  that  peculiar  to  the  prophetic  books; 
for,  though  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  in  pro^,  yet  the 
remainder  are  clearly  poetical. 
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2.  Elegiac  poetry,  of  which  many  passages  occur  in  the  pro- 
]^etical  books,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  Psahns,  and  especially 
in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

8.  Didactic  poetry,  or  that  which  delivers  moral  precepts  in 
elegant  verses.     To  this  class  belongs  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

4.  Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  designed  to  be  accompanied 
with  music,  nimierous  instances  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  See  also  £xod.  xv. ;  Deut. 
zzxii. ;  and  Habakkuk  iii. 

5.  Of  the  idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem,  the  historical  psalms 
afford  abundant  instances.  See  particularly  Psalms  Ixxviii.,  cv., 
cvL,  cxxxvi.,  and  cxxxix. 

6.  To  dramatic  poetry  bishop  Lowth  refers  the  book  of  Job 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  questioned 
by  later  critics.  Some  of  the  psalms,  however,  are  a  kind  of 
dramatic  ode,  consisting  of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining 
certain  characters. 

7.  Acrostic  or  alphabetical  poems  are  those  which  consist  of 
twenty-two  lines,  or  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  periods,  or 
stanzas,  according  to  the  nimiber  of  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet :  that  is,  the  first  line  or  first  stanza  begins  with  M,  the  second 
with  a,  and  so  on.  Twelve  of  these  poems  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  Psalms  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxzvii.,  cxi.,  cxiL,  cxiz., 
and  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31 ;  Lament  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  Some  of 
these  poems  are  perfectly,  and  others  more  or  less,  alpha- 
betical. 


SEcnox  III.  —  On  the  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scriptnre. 
Kales  for  the  Spiritual  and  Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Some  injudicious  expositors  having  unduly  preferred  the  spiritual 

or  mystical  sense  to  the  literal  sense,  which  is  imdoubtedly  first 

in  point  of  nature  as  well  as  in  order  of  signification,  others  have 

be^i  induced  to  conclude  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible. 

"A  principle,"  however, "  is  not  tlierefore  to  be  rejected,  because 

it  has  been  abused;  since  hiiman  errors  never  cail  invalidate  the 
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trntha  of  God."  The  following  hinta  will  be  £>uiid  tueful  for  the 
f^ritual  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  Bpiritual  meaning  of  a  passage  is  there  oniy  to  be  Baugiit, 
where  it  is  evident,  from  certain  criteria,  that  aaoh  meaning  ma 
designed  bj  the  Holy  Spirit.  Theae  cnteria  either  are  seated  in 
the  test  itself,  or  are  to  be  found  in  some  other  passages. 

I.  Where  the  criteriai  are  seated  in  tlie  text,  vestiges  of  s  ^- 
ritnal  meaningare  diecemible,whenthe  things,  which  are  affimMd 
concerning  the  person  or  thing  immediately  treated  of,  are  so 
august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  applied  n 
it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

The  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  of  Isaiah,  aboimd 
with  instances  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  chaps,  xiv.,  xl.,  zli.,  liii' 
the  return  of  the  Jews  &om  the  Babylonish  captivi^  is  announced 
in  the  most  magniGcent  terms.  If  we  compare  this  descriptian 
with  the  accounts  actually  given  of  their  return,  we  shsll  not  W 
anything  corresponding  with  the  events  predicted  by  Isaiah,  In 
this  description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  ** 
must  look  beyond  it  to  that  infinit«ly-higher  deliverance,  irhichi 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ. 

n.  Where  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Htdy 
Spirit  sometimes  clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one  thing  oC 
person  was  divmely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  of 
symbol  of  another  thing  or  person  ;  in  which  case  the  testimoi^ 
of  eternal  truth  removes  eveiy  ground  of  doubt. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psal.  cs.  4  with  Heb.  vii.,  we 
shall  find  that  Melchisedek  was  a  ^pe  of  Mea^ah,  the  great  high- 
priest  and  king.  So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewidi 
and  Christian  churches  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 31). 

IIL  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  ohacure  manner ;  still  we  are  led  by  variona 
intimations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning. 

This  chiefly  occurs  in  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  When  the  anti^pe  is  proposed  under  figurative  names 
taken  Irom  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus,  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  Christ  is  called  the  paschal  Iamb:  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  45,  he  is  called  the  last  Adam ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was 
in  some  respect  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ. 
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2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
Scripture  refers  one  thing  to  another ;  or  when  the  arguments  of 
the  inspired  writers  either  plainly  intimate  a  spiritual  meaning, 
cr  when  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied. 

Thus,  from  Isai.  ix.  3, 4,  which  alludes  to  the  victoiy  obtained  by 
Cideon  (Judges  vii.  22),  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory 
"which  Christ  should  obtain  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  as 
"Vitringa  has  largely  shown  on  this  passage.  So,  when  St.  Paul 
Ss  arguing  against  the  Jews  from  the  types  of  Sarah,  Hagar,  Mel- 
^shisedek,  <S:c.,  he  supposes  that  in  these  persons  there  were  some 
ithings  in  which  Christ  and  his  church  were  delineated,  and  that 
'these  things  were  admitted  by  his  opponents ;  otherwise  his  argu- 
ments would  be  inconclusiye. 

IV .  In  applying  these  principles  to  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  we  may  observe  that,  though  the  design 
of  miracles  is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  yet  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed  imder 
them.  Christ's  miracles  were,  imdoubtedly,  so  many  testimonies 
that  he  was  sent  from  God,  but  they  were,  moreover,  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and 
the  great  work  of  his  salvation.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  cured  the 
diseased  in  body,  he  showed  thereby  that  he  was  the  Physician  of 
souls,  which  have  their  corresponding  maladies,  which  he  came 
to  heal. 


Sbctioii  IV. — On  the  Inteipretation  of  Types  and  Symbols. 

I.  A  type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply  denotes 
a  rough  draught,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  which  a  more  perfect 
image  is  made ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theological  sense  of  the  term, 
a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and 
distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  God  to 
prefigure  that  future  thing.  What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the 
antitype. 

The  basis  of  typical  interpretation  is  the  real  and  designed 
connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  so  that 
Christianity  lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruit  do  in  the  seed. 
For  there  was  an  unity  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  two  dispen- 
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flations ;  and  as  time  roUed  on  there  was  a  continiied  derelopment 
of  Grod*8  great  purpose ;  every  divinelj-giyen  rite,  and  promise, 
and  prophecy,  disclosing  more  and  more  his  counsels,  even  to  the 
completion  of  the  whole  plan  in  Christ  Setting  out  fitnn  this 
truth,  and  taking  always  tlie  New  Testament  as  the  key  tothefuU 
understanding  of  the  Old,  we  conclude  that  type  was  ooimected 
with  antitype,  not  merely  by  an  accidental  similarity  of  outwaid 
circumstances,  but  by  a  divinely-appointed  inward  relatioii  of* 
one  to  the  other,  involving  the  idea  of  iufilment.  The  teaching  by 
sensible  objects  was  calculated  to  make  a  broad  impression.  And 
yet  the  whole  purpose  of  God  might  not  be  comprehended  at  the 
time.  The  person  who  was  a  type,  or  the  writer  who  made  men- 
tion of  a  typical  thing,  might  not  always  be  aware  of  the  ftct 
Still  typical  persons  and  things,  pointing  surely  to  the  future, 
were  not  without  their  present  use :  they  were  institutions  in  the 
existing  worship,  or  events  in  the  current  providence  of  Grod,  with 
a  purpose  to  accomplish  at  the  time,  apart  from  the  prospective 
reference  to  future  times.  In  this  prospective  aspect  type  was  il 
kind  of  prophecy,  distinguished  indeed  from  ordinary  prophecy, 
because  it  prefigured  while  prophecy  predicted,  but  yet  serving 
in  a  manner  the  same  purpose,  and  admitting  illustration  on 
similar  principles. 

n.  Three  species  of  types  offer  themselves  to  notice,  (1.)  Ritual 
types ;  (2.)  Prophetical  types,  or  the  combination  of  type  with 
prophecy ;  and  (3.)  Historical  tj^ea. 

(i.)  Ritual  types.   On  comparing  the  history  and  economy  of 
Mo«e8  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  clear  that  the 
moral  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of  gospel  blessings; 
and  this  point  has  been  fully  established  by  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(ii.)  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  term  prophetical  types, 
lest  an  incorrect  idea  be  thereby  suggested.  Many,  so  called,  are 
simply  symbolical  actions.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  combina- 
tion of  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  expect  that,  by  means  of  the 
typical  in  action,  a  body  and  form  might  be  supplied  to  the 
prophetic  in  word.  Now  this  may  occur  under  four  different 
modifications. 

(1.)  When  a  typical  action  is  historically  mentioned  in  the 
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jfophetic  word ;  and  thus  the  mentioii,  being  that  of  a  prophetical 
circamstance,  comes  to  possess  a  prophetical  character.  Thus, 
compare  Psal.  xli.  9  with  John  adii.  18 ;  and  Exod.  xii.  46  with 
^ohn  xix.  36.  In  the  one  case  we  have  David's  personal  expe- 
xienoe  of  treachery,  the  like  to  which  might  often  occur ;  in  the 
other  a  direction  respecting  a  legal  rite.  But  in  the  gospel  his- 
toiy  we  see  not  merely  a  casual  re-production  of  these  &cts,  and 
ci  noting  of  coincidence,  but  the  indication  of  a  prophetic  element 
in  them.  What  had  formerly  taken  place  in  the  experience  of  the 
type  must  substantially  renew  itself  in  the  experience  of  the  great 
Antitype,  wjiatever  inferior  renewals  it  might  find  besides. 

(2.)  When  something  typical  in  the  past  or  the  present  is  re- 
presented in  a  distinct  prophetical  announcement  as  to  appear 
again  in  the  future ;  the  prophetical  in  word  being  combined  with 
the  typical  in  act  into  a  prospective  delineation  of  things  to  come, 
lor  an  example  we  may  refer  to  Zech.  vi.  12,  13.  The  temple 
^Was  being  at  that  time  re-built ;  and  in  language  taken  fix)m  this 
literal  re-building  a  similar  but  &r  more  glorious  work  is  predicted 
for  the  future.  So  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 ;  in  which  the  future  blessing 
on  God's  people  is  described  as  a  return  of  the  person  and  times 
of  David. 

3.)  When  the  typical,  not  expressly  and  fbrmally,  but  in  its 
essential  relations  and  principles,  is  embodied  in  an  accompanying 
|nrediction  which  foretells  things  corresponding  in  nature,  but  &r 
higher  in  importance.  This  modification  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  extends  beyond  it.  Thus,  the  song  of  Hannah, 
1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10,  seems  to  have  formed  in  some  degree  the  groimd- 
work  of  that  of  the  Viiigin,  Luke  i.  46 — 55. 

(4.)  When  the  typical  is  itself  future,  and  is  partly  described, 
partly  pre-supposed,  in  a  prophetic  word,  as  a  ground  for  the 
delineation  of  other  things  yet  more  distant,  to  which  it  will  hold 
a  Ijpical  relation.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  those  prophecies 
which,  while  Babylon  yet  held  her  supremacy,  depicted  her  Ml, 
and  the  deliverance  of  captive  Judah  from  thraldom,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  banished  to  their  own  land,  and  which,  by  means  of 
the  imagery  hence  supplied,  described  a  greater  fall  and  a  more 
happy  rescue,  and  the  last  magnificent  glories  of  6od*s  ransomed 
church. 
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(ill.)  Historical  types  are  the  chaiacten,  acdons,  and  fertuneB 
of  some  eminent  persons  whose  histoiy  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  ordered  by  divine  providence  to  be  prefigorationB  of 
the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes  of  future  periaons  who  should 
live  imder  the  gospel  dispensation. 

III.  In  the  interpretation  of  types, 

1.  There  must  be  a  fit  application  of  the  type  to  the  antitype. 
To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  something  more  ib 

wanted  than  mere  resemblance.  The  former  must  not  only  resemble 
the  latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble  it.  It  most 
have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institution.  It  must  have 
been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  type 
as  well  as  the  antit3rpe  must  have  been  pre-ordained ;  and  they 
must  have  been  pre-ordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  gene- 
ral scheme  of  divine  providence.  It  is  this  previous  design  and 
this  pre-ordained  connection  which  constitute  the  relation  of  tjrpe 
and  antitype.  If  we  are  not  careful  to  consider  this  relation,  we 
may  fall,  as  some  fanciful  expositors  have  done,  into  most  un- 
founded interpretations  of  holy  writ. 

2.  There  is  oflen  more  in  tlie  type  than  in  the  antitype.  Grod 
has  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  ik 
type  or  shadow  of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  particulars,  but  only 
in  respect  to  some  special  feature  :  hence  every  circumstance  in 
a  type  is  not  typical.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  ritual 
and  sacrifices  of  the  law  are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  antitype,  although  many  things  pertaining  to  the  Levitical 
priests  do  not  accord  with  him.  Thus,  the  priest  of  the  law  was 
to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3) ;  but  this  was  in  no 
respect  applicable  to  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  27).  It  is  only,  however, 
in  accidental  particulars,  not  belonging  to  the  typical  relation, 
that  the  case  occurs.  A  type,  as  such,  can  contain  no  more  than 
the  antitype. 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  antitype  than  in  the  type. 
For,  as  no  single  type  can  express  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ, 
there  is  necessarily  more  in  the  antitype  than  in  the  type  itself;  so 
that  one  type  must  signify  one  thing  and  another  type  another 
thing.    Hence  the  appointment  of  the  two  goats  (Lev.  xvi.  5). 

4.  The  wicked,  as  such,  are  not  to  be  made  types  of  Christ  A 
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thing  which  is  bad  in  itself  cannot  prefigure  that  which  is  good. 
Tor  want  of  attending  to  this  rule  some  expositors  have  repre- 
sented the  adultery  of  David  as  having  a  typical  reference  to 
Messiah.  So  that  to  interpret  aright  the  typical  relation  of  Jonah 
to  Christ  we  must  observe  that  the  point  of  resemblance  is  not  in 
Ids  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  the  pimishment  of  his  disobe- 
^ence,  but  in  his  coming  forth  alive  after  three  days;  which 
coming  forth  prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

5.  Much  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  limitation  of 
'types.  By  some  it  has  been  held  that  without  the  express  au- 
"dtiority  of  the  sacred  writers  we  cannot  conclude  with  certainty 
that  this  or  that  person  or  thing  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  type  of  Christ,  on  account  of  any  resemblance  which  may  be 
perceived  to  exist  But  this  is  surely  too  restricted  a  view.  The 
Iknciful  extremes  into  which  some  interpreters  have  run  may 
teach  a  salutary  caution,  but  need  not  make  us  deny  the  existence 
of  types  which  all  re&son  and  analogy  are  ready  to  point  out.  So 
that  the  examples  furnished  by  Scripture — as  in  the  kindred  case 
of  prophecy — must  be  taken  as  specimens,  rather  than  as  ex- 
kausting  the  whole  niunber  of  divinely-intended  prefigurations. 

6.  A  caution  of  another  kind  maybe  added.  No  doctrine  must 
be  pressed  as  fundamental,  if  it  be  grounded  merely  on  typical 
analogy.  This  analogy  may  illustrate  a  teaching  which  is  declared 
in  plain  language ;  but  it  can  furnish  no  proof  of  anything  not 
otherwise  distinctly  taught. 

rV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  types  is  the 
expounding  of  symbols.  Symbols  are  visible  representations  of 
a  spiritual  or  moral  truth,  objects  which  convey  instruction  by 
appealing  to  the  eye.  Thus  a  horn  was  the  symbol  of  strength.  A 
^rpe  and  a  symbol  agree  in  their  genus  so  far  that  they  are  equally 
representations ;  but  in  their  species  they  differ.  A  symbol  may 
represent  a  thing  past,  present,  or  future ;  whereas  the  object  re- 
presented by  a  type  is  invariably  future.  The  images  of  the 
cherubim  over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols :  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  But  the  commanded 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type ;  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  were  types. 

The  same  rules  which  r^;ulate  the  general  interpretation  of 
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tropes  and  figures  are  applicable  to  tbe  interpretatioii  of  BTinboh : 
reference,  therefore,  may  be  made  to  wliat  has  been  preTiondj  said, 
pp.  195 — 200.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  symbolical  kngoageof 
Scripture  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  prophets  with  each  other ; 
for  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a  science  in 
itself.  This  83nnbolical  phraseology  will  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old. 


Sbotioii  V.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Krophedei. 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supematund  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity.  The  force  of  the  alignment  from  prophecy, 
for  proving  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  doctrine,  has  already 
been  exhibited ;  and  the  cavils  of  objectors  have  been  obviated. 
(See  pp.  57—71.) 

Prophecy  is  not,  however,  to  be  restricted  to  the  predicting  of 
future  events :  it  had  the  larger  office  of  receiving  and  communi- 
cating generally  God^s  will  and  pui^aes.  And  it  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  God's  dealings.  Not  opposed 
to  the  priestly  ministry,  it  yet  went  beyond  it.  It  was  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  law,  and  preparatory  to  the  gospel.  Prophetic  in- 
spiration was  not,  as  some  have  represented  it,  a  mere  refinement 
of  heathen  soothsaying,  but  was  immediately  from  God.  There 
might  be  some  preparatory  training ;  but  the  divine  Spirit  alone 
could  fit  and  empower  men  for  their  work. 

Communications  were  made  to  the  prophet's  mind  either  in  a 
more  simple  and  immediate  manner,  or  through  dreams  and 
ecstatic  visions.  And  for  the  receiving  of  the  divine  suggestions 
the  natural  &culties  must  have  been  elevated ;  though  the  human 
agent's  intelligent  consciousness  was  preserved.  True,  the  pro- 
phets did  not  fully  understand  the  utterai^ces  tliey  delivered 
(I  Pet.  i.  10, 11) ;  still,  had  they  not  retained  their  consciousness, 
they  could  not  afterwards  have  descnbed  (as  we  find  they  did) 
the  scenes  that  were  presented  to  their  internal  eye.  These 
scenes,  the  ideas  suggested,  must  have  been  embodied  in  certain 
forms,  to  be  sufiiciently  received  for  the  purpose  of  being  commu- 
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joicated.  And,  as  means  must  be  fonnd  for  clothing  the  ideas 
:x'eoeiYed  in  order  to  express  them,  we  see  the  use  of  Rjmbolic 
"▼isions  and  symbolic  actions.  The  colouring  of  such  yisions  was 
often  taken  from  the  particular  circimistances  in  which  the  pro- 
X>het  lived.  Thus,  the  imageiy  of  Ezekiel  is  remarkably  illus- 
'Crated  by  the  figures  lately  discovered  in  the  Assyrian  palaces. 

There  was  one  topic,  however,  not  submitted  to  the  prophets^ 
c^wn  style  of  representation.  Though  in  describing  certain  attri- 
iDutes  of  the  Deity  each  may  employ  his  wonted  imagery,  yet, 
^^hen  Jehovah  himself  appears,  the  sacred  writers  borrow  no 
^»louring  from  external  sources.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of 
t;liis  ^t  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  visions  of  Jehovah 
"v-ouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  (Isai.  vi.  1—4 ;  Dan.  vii. 
d,  10  ;  Ezek.  i.  26 — 28  :  compare  Exod.  zxiv.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
1 9 ;  Rev.  iv.). 

With  regard  to  the  predictions  of  friture  events,  there  are  two 
particular  points  which  must  be  noticed.  The  first  respects  the 
"^ay  in  which  the  prophets  bring  remote  events  before  us.  They 
'Were  like  watchmen  upon  an  elevated  station,  who  looked  into  the 
distance  and  proclaimed  what  they  saw.  The  foreground  would 
l>e  distinct ;  but  objects  afar  would  be  dinmier  and  blended  in  a 
degree  together.  This  is  called  the  "  perspective  "  character  of 
prophecy  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible,  in  consequence,  to  distin- 
goiflh,  before  the  accomplishment,  which  of  the  events  predicted 
was  near,  and  which  more  remote.  The  prophets  frequently 
interweave  descriptions  of  remote  events  with  others  of  objects 
close  at  hand.  Thus,  Zechariah  (chap,  ix.)  sees,  w.  1 — 8,  the  tri- 
ximphant  march  of  Alexander;  in  w.  9, 10,  he  beholds  Messiah  in 
the  distant  ftiture;  and,  w.  10 — 17,  he  reverts  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  principle  illustrates  our  Lord^s  discourse.  Matt. 
xxiv.,  and  will  tend  to  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  apostolic 
writers  seem  to  describe  the  final  close  of  all  things  as  to  occur  in 
their  days. 

The  other  point,  important  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
predictions,  is  the  mode  in  which  past  events  are  re-produced« 
Coming  blessings  are  described  in  language  furnished  by  those 
which  had  already  been  vouchsafed.  Thus,  the  full  happiness  of 
Grod^s  people  is  represented  as  a  return  firom  exile  into  Canaan. 
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Hence  we  see  how  all  Grod^s  difierent  dealings  are  linked  together ; 
later  results  being  the  orderly  development  of  his  original  coun- 
sels (see  pp.  218,  219).  And  hence  the  fallacy  of  the  principle 
avowed  by  many  critics  is  apparent,  that  there  cannot  be  distinct 
prophetic  foresight  of  the  distant  future,  or  predictions  respecting 
empires  in  the  prophet's  age  not  yet  in  being. 

Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  exist  in  understanding  the 
prophetic  writings ;  but  these  are  either  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  history,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the  prophecies  them- 
selves are  yet  unfiiliilled.  The  latter  can  only  be  understood 
when  the  events  foretold  have  actually  been  accomplished ;  but 
the  former  class  of  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in 
all  cases;  and  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets 
may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and 
meditation,  and  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  with  those  of  ^e  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
with  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  With  this  view,  the  following 
general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  investigating,  first^  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  and,  secondly,  their  aecom' 
plishment. 

I.  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

1.  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-interpretation 
(2  Pet.  i.  20),  or  is  its  own  interpreter*,  "  the  sense  of  the  prophecy 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  in  the  harmony  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  bare  terms  of  any 
single  prediction."  In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  should  be  carefully  attended  to :  — 

(1.)  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets  lived, 
in  what  place  and  under  what  kings  they  uttered  their  predic- 
tions, the  duration  of  their  prophetic  ministry,  and  their  personal 
rank  and  condition,  and  lastly,  whatever  can  be  known  respecting 
their  life  and  transactions. 

*  ''Even  the  prophets  could  not  ezpoond  the  revelations  which  were 
committed  to  them :  the  meaning  which  the  evtot  fixes  upon  their  language 
was  not  a  meaning  infused  into  it  by  their  own  design :  the  sense  of  their 
predictions,  as  it  did  not  proceed  from  themselves,  could  not  be  unravelled 
by  their  own  powers  of  interpretation." — ^Dr.  W.  Lee,  Intp,  of  Script  Lect 
V.  p.  211. 
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(2.)  As  the  prophets  treat  not  onlj  of  past  transactioiis  and 
present  occurrences,  but  also  foretell  future  events,  in  order  to 
understand  them,  we  mnst  consult  the  histories  of  the  following 
ages,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  carefully  see  whether  we  can 
trace  in  them  the  Ailfilment  of  anj  prophecy. 

(3.)  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  explained, 
where  they  are  obscure :  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  single 
word  should  be  expounded ;  and,  if  the  sense  be  involved  in 
metaphorical  and  emblematic  expresaiona  (as  very  frequently  is 
the  case),  these  must  be  explained  according  to  the  principles 
jdready  laid  down. 

(4.)  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully 

compared,  in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the 

cacred  predictions.     For  instance,  after  having  ascertained  the 

subject  of  the  prophet's  discourse  and  the  sense  of  the  words,  Isai. 

liii.  5  ("  Hew  as  wounded,"  literally  pierced  through,  "for  our 

transgressions")  may  be  compared  with  Psal. xxiL  16  ("They 

pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet"),  and  with  Zech.  xii.  10  ("They 

shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced  ").  In  thus  paralleling 

the  prophecies,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  predictions  of  former 

prophets,   which   are  sometimes  repeated  with  abridgment,  J^r 

more  distinctly  explained  by  others ;  and  also  to  the  predictions 

of  subsequent  prophets,  who  sometimes  repeat,  with  great  clear* 

ness  and  precision,  former  prophecies,  which  had  been  more 

obscurely  announced. 

2.  In  order  to  imderstand  the  prophets,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figurative,  and 
particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical  expressions. 
By  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often 
understand  something  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  heavenly  bodies,  denote  kings,  queenB>  rulers,  and 
persons  in  great  power;  and  the  increase  of  splendour  in  those 
luminaries  denotes  increase  of  prosperity,  as  in  Isai.  xxx.  26,  and 
Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  their  darkening,  setting,  or  idling 
signifies  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
potentate  or  kingdom  to  which  they  refer. 

3.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  com- 
posed in  verse,  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to  that 
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peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  wbich  the  sense  of  one  line  or 
couplet  so  generally  corresponds  with  that  of  another,  will  often 
lead  to  the  meaning  of  passages ;  one  line  of  a  couplet,  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  being  frequently  a  commentary  on  the  other.  Of 
this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isai.  xxxiv.  6  :^— 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bosrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idomea. 

Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  line  is  illustrated  by  the 
phraseology  of  the  next :  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  great 
slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  of  which  Bozrah  was  the  capital. 

4.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more 
general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  tlieir  hearers ;  but  in  such  passages 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally.  Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4, 
"  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  the  coasts  of  Palestine,"  are  put,  by 
way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews. 

5.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings ;  for  they  frequently  (particularly  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel)  resume  topics  of  which  they  have  formerly  treated,  afler 
other  subjects  have  intervened,  and  again  discuss  them. 

6.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses,  some- 
times speaking  in  their  own  persona,  at  other  times  representing 
God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speaking,  and 
without  noticing  the  change  of  persons ;  describing  things  future 
which  lie  within  the  circle  of  their  horizon  as  if  they  were  past 
or  present,  denoting  thereby  the  certainty  of  the  accomplish- 
ment. Isai.  ix.  6,  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throughout,  Zech.  ix.  9, 
and  Rev.  xviii.  2,  may  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  last 
remark. 

7.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare  any- 
thing, the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had  been 
appointed  to  do  it  themselves.  Isai.  vi.  9,  10,  is  merely  a  pre- 
diction of  what  the  Jews  would  do ;  for,  when  the  prophetic 
declaration. was  fulfilled,  Christ  quoted  the  passage  and  explained 
its  general  sense  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15. 

8.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resemble 
parables,  and  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  more 
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powerfully  to  instract  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  thej 
most  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  parables.  For  which, 
see  pp.  206 — ^209,  supra. 

n.  Obseryations  on  the  accompliakment  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecies. 

A  prophecy  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can 
prove,  firom  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the  event  has  actually 
taken  place,  precisely  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
foretold. 

1.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning, 
and  refer  to  difierent  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remote ;  the 
one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal.     The  pro- 
phets thus  haying  several  events  in  view,  their  expressions  may 
be  applicable  partly  to  one,  and  partly  to  another ;  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  mark  the  transitions.    What  has  not  been  fulfilled 
^  the  first  we  must  apply  to  the  second ;  and  what  has  already 
l)een  fulfilled  may  often  be  considered  as  typical  of  what  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  following  examples,  out  of  many  which  might  be  oflTered, 
will  illustrate  this  rule  :  (1.)  Psal.  ii.  is  primarily  an  inaugura- 
tion hjmn,  composed  by  David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  when 
crowned  with  victory,  and  placed  triumphant  on  the  sacred  hiU  of 
Zion.  But,  in  Acts  iv.  25,  &c.,  the  apostles  with  one  voice  declare 
it  to  be  descriptive  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
opposition  raised  against  the  gospel,  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
(2.)  Isai.  xi.  6.  What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  with 
the  lamb,  &c.,  is  understood  as  having  its  first  completion  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  when*profoimd  peace  was  enjoyed  afler  the 
troubles  caused  by  Sennacherib ;  but  its  second  and  full  com- 
pletion is  imder  the  gospel,  the  power  of  which,  in  changing  the 
hearts,  tempers,  and  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  here  foretold 
and  described  by  a  singularly-beautiful  assemblage  of  images. 
Of  this  blessed  power  there  has  in  every  age  of  Christianity  been 
a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  many  prophecies  must  he  taken  in  a 
double  sense,  in  order  to  imderstaiyl  their  full  import ;  and,  as 
this  two-fi)ld  application  of  them  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  and 
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his  apostles,  it  is  a  fiill  authority  finr  us  to  consider  and  apply 
them  in  a  similar  waj. 

The  principles  already  laid  down  will  vindicate  this  **  doable 
sense  "  fix)m  the  objection  sometimes  urged  of  its  rendering  pro- 
phecy indeterminate,  so  that  a  fulfilment  could  be  found  or 
fancied,  according  to  the  bent  of  an  interpreter's  own  mind. 
"  But  it  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  '^  the  convenient  latitude  of 
two  unconnected  senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and  giving  room  to  a 
fallacious  ambiguity,  but  the  combination  of  two  related,  analo- 
gous, and  harmonizing,  though  disparate  subjects,  each  dear 
and  definite  in  itself,  implying  a  two-fold  truth  in  the  prescience, 
and  creating  an  aggravated  difficulty,  and  thereby  an  accumulated 
proof  in  the  completion.**  The  particular  is  Uius  brought  for- 
ward as  a  pledge  of  what  lies  &r  beyond ;  and  in  its  accom- 
plishment there  is  an  earnest  given  that  God  will  re-produce  in  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  way  the  events  which  foreshadowed  his 
idtimate  purposes.  As  already  noted,  the  return  from  Babylon 
pointed  to  and  assured  the  more  glorious  deliverance  from  a  more 
grievous  bondage. 

2.  Predictions  denoimcing  judgments  to  come  do  not  in 
themselves  speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  only 
declare  what  is  to  be  expected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
made,  and  what  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  in  hu( 
mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening  and  the  event.  Of  thess 
conditional  comminatory  predictions  we  have  examples  in  Jonah^i 
preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10),  and  in  Isaiah's 
denunciation  of  death  to  Hezekiah  (Isai.  xxxviii.  1).  See  also  a 
similar  instance  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14 — 23. 

III.  Observations  on  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  in  particular. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
revelation,  we  ought  everywhere  to  search  for  prophecies  con- 
cerning him.  We  have  the  united  testimony  of  Christ  (John  v. 
89 ;  Luke  xxiv.  25 — 27,  44),  and  of  an  inspired  apostle  (Acts 
X.  43),  that  he  is  the  subject  of  Scripture  prophecy.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  emphatically  and  characteristically  spoken  of  some 
other  person,  not  called  by  his  own  name,  in  the  Psalms  or  pro- 
phetical books,  so  that  each  predicate  can  be  fully  demonstrated 
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no  single  sabject  of  that  or  anj  other  time,  must  be  taken  as 
Said  of  the  Messiah.  Psal.  xxii.  and  IsaL  liii.  may  be  adduced  as 
illustrations  of  thi&  rule. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy,  made  by  Christ 

liimself,  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rule  and  key,  by  which 

to  interpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or  alluded  to  by  them. 

The  prophecy  (in  Isai.  viii.  14)  that  the  Mesdah  would  prove  a 

stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  is  more  plainly  repeated 

by  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34),  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled, 

by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  32,  33),  and  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  8); 

iind  Psal.  xvi.  is  expressly  applied  to  Qirist  by  the  latter  of  these 

apostles  (Acts  ii.  25 — 31). 

3.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity,  they 
clearly  foretell  gospel  times.  Many  passages  might  be  adduced 
from  the  prophetic  writings  in  confirmation  of  this  rule.  It  will, 
however,  sufiSce  to  adduce  Isai.  ix.  2 — 7  and  xi.  1 — 9.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is 
set  forth,  its  extent  and  duration ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  singular 
peace  and  happiness  which  should  then  prevail  are  delineated 
in  imagery  of  unequalled  beauty  and  energy. 

4.  Things  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come  to 
pass  imder  the  gospel  are  to  be  understood,  as  they  respect 
the  duty,  of  all  persons ;  but,  as  they  respect  the  event,  only 
of  God's  people.  The  highly-figurative  expressions  in  Isai.  ii. 
4,  xi.  6,  and  Ixv.  25,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  nature,  de- 
sign, and  tendency  of  the  gospel,  and  as  showing  what  is  the 
duty  of  all  its  professors,  and  what  would  actually  take  place  in 
the  Christian  world,  if  all  who  profess  the  Christian  doctrine  did 
sincerely  and  cordially  obey  its  dictates. 

5.  As  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are  of 
two  kinds,  some  of  them  relating  to  his  first  coming  to  suffer, 
while  the  rest  of  them  concern  hia  second  coming  to  establish 
his  kingdom ;  in  all  these  prophecies,  we  must  carefully  distin- 
guish between  his  first  coming  in  humiliation  to  accomplish  his 
mediatorial  work  on  the  cross,  and  his  second  coming  in  glory 
to  judgment. 

6.  In  studying  the  prophetic  writings,  the  two  following  cau- 
tions should  uniformly  be  kept  in  view,  viz. :  (1.)  That  we  do  not 
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apply  passiDg  events,  as  actually  fulfilling  particular  propheciea ; 
(2.)  That  we  do  not  curiously  piy  beyond  what  is  espreaalj 
written,  or  describe  as  fulfilled  prophecies  which  are  yet  future. 
What  the  bible  has  declared,  that  we  may  without  hedtatioii 
declare  :  beyond  this  all  is  mere  vague  conjecture. 


SBonoN  VI.  —  On  the  Doctrinal  Inteipretation  of  Scrxptme. 

As  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God  to 
man,  they  not  only  ofier  to  our  attention  the  most  interesting 
histories  and  characters  for  our  instruction  by  example,  and  the 
most  sublime  prophecies  for  the  confirmation  of  our  fiiith,  but 
likewise  present,  to  our  serious  study,  doctrinal  trttths  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the  historical,  poeti- 
cal, and  prophetical  parts  of  the  bible ;  but  the  chief  source  of 
doctrinal  theology  is  in  the  New  Testament,  in  ^e  discourses 
delivered  by  our  Lord,  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles  which,  though 
originally  written  for  the  edification  of  particular  churches  or  in- 
dividuals, are  nevertheless  of  general  application,  and  designed 
for  the  guidance  of  the  universal  church  in  every  age.  In  forming 
a  just  notion  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches,  we  must  regard  it  as 
a  whole.  No  part  is  superfluous ;  nor  is  any  one  in  opposition 
to  another  part.  Still  there  are  varieties  in  the  mode  of  teaching. 
Truth  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  its  principles,  more  frequently 
it  is  applied  to  the  special  cases  of  the  persons  or  communities 
addressed.  But,  whether  we  find  the  principle  stated,  or .  the 
application  made,  whether  we  see  the  earlier  shadows  afterwards 
giving  place  to  the  substance,  and  that  which  was  taught  in  figure 
at  last  plainly  spoken,  the  difierent  parts  are  so  adjusted  as  that 
each  shall  have  its  appropriate  ofiice,  and  all  combine  in  illus- 
trating most  fully  the  grand  purpose  of  God.  Two  errors 
must  be  specially  guarded  against.  Some  would  comparatively 
neglect  the  Gospels,  as  if  Christ  had  merely  planted  the  Feeds, 
the  ripened  finiit  of  which  is  foimd  in  the  more  developed  teach- 
ings of  the  apostles.  Others  lower  the  value  of  the  epistles,  as  if 
the  disciples  had  but  imperfectly  apprehended  their  Master^s 
meaning.  It  is  true  that  no  mere  man  could  comprehend  in 
all  its  bearings  God*s  will  as  he  who  was  Grod  incarnate.    But 
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while  as  individual  men  the  aposdes  stood  always  infinitely 
below  their  Master,  yet  as  teachers  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  delivered  the  words  of  God.  ChristV  eye  was  on  the  whole, 
the  great  Master-builder :  the  servants,  not  adding  to  the  foimda^ 
tion,  but  building  on  it,  applied  to  particular  cases  the  substantive 
truths  which  the  Lord  laid  down,  and  were  each  iully  qualified  for 
what  he  had  to-  do,  though  his  knowledge  might  not  extend  to 
that  which  lay  beyond  him. 

The  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  bible  is  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  as  by  this  means  we  acquire  a  correct  and  saving  know-^ 
3edge  of  the  will  of  Grod  concerning  us.  In  the  prosecution  of 
'this  important  branch  of  sacred  literature,  the  following  observa- 
tions,  nearly  allied  to  those  given  for  the  investigation  of  the 
menee  of  Scripture,  pp.  188-^190,  are  offered  to  the  attention  of 
the  student: — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  to  be  determined 
according  to  modem  notions  and  systems;  but  we  must  en- 
tieavour  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  tlie  very  times  and  places  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  trnderstatfeding  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  expositors,  who, 
when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
volume,  have  a  pre-conceived  system  of  doctrine  which  they  seek 
in  every  passage.  Thus  they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their 
system  of  doctrine,  than  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of 
Scripture ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  unjust,  and  useless 
in  the  attainment  of  truth.  The  only  way  by  which  to  imder* 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  &lse  doctrines,  is  to  lay  aside  pre-conceived 
modem  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  wrote. 
In  perusing  the  bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must  be  most  careAilly 
attended  to :  it  is  only  an  tmbiassed  mind  that  can  attain  the 
true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

2.  In  order  to  imderstand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage  of 

Scripture,  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were  agitated 

at  that  time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude ;  for  a  key 
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to  the  apostolic  opistlcs  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  iiioJem  contro- 
versies that  divide  Christians,  which  were  not  only  unknown, 
but  not  even  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  /xmtroyersies  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles 
ore  to  be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly  from  the 
existing  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christiana,  and  likewine 
from  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  rabbins.  The  most 
important  passages  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
larger  commentators. 

3.  The  doctrinal  books  of  Seriptur^,  for  instance,  the  epistles, 
are  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections ;  but  they 
should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  discourse,  regardless  of  the  divisions  into  chap- 
ters and  verses,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  should 
peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  or  other  ancient  writers. 

Want  of  attention  to  the  genial  scope  and  design  of  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  epistles,  has  been  the 
«ource  of  many  and  great  errors :  the  reading,  therefore,  which  is 
here  recommended,  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent 
and  diligent ;  and  the  epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until 
we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents.  On  the 
investigation  of  the  scope,  see  pp.  179,  180,  supra. 

4.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  it 
will  be  collected  better,  and  with  more  precision,  from  those 
places  in  which  it  is  professedly  discussed,  than  from  those  in 
which  it  is  noticed  only  incidentally,  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated ;  and,  in  those  to 
the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated. 
These  must  therefore  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order 
to  deduce  those  doctrines  correctly. 

5.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  tmderstanding  of  the  doc- 
trinal books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  distinctly 
note  the  transitions  of  persons  which  frequently  occur,  especially 
in  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Thus;  by  the  pronoun  /,  St.  Paul  sometimes  means  himself, 
sometimes  any  Christian,  sometimes  a  Jew,  and  sometimes  any 
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iisaaD,  &c.  To  discover  these  transitionB  requires  great  attention 
to  the  apostle's  scope  and  argument ;  and  jet,  if  this  be  neglected 
or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  the  reader  greatly  to  mistake  and 
i^cusmiderstand  his  meaning,  and  will  also  render  the  sense  very 
perplexed.  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  in  their  elaborate 
^orks  on  the  epistles,  are  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out 
^ese  various  transitions  of  persons  and  subjects ;  but  in  no  book 
^3*e  they  so  carefully  and  judiciously  exhibited  as  in  Gonybeare 
and  Howson's  ''  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul." 

6.  No  article  of  £uth  can  be  established  from  metaphors, 
parables,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

Instead  of  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables 
and  figurative  passages,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  inter- 
preting them.     The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves  (Luke  x.  30 — 37)  is  evidently  intended  to  influence  the 
Jews  to  be  benevolent   and  kind,  like  the  good   Samaritan. 
And  yet  that  parable  has  by  some  writers  been  considered  as  a 
representation  of  Adam's  fidl,  and  of  man's  recovery,  through 
the  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ  I    But  those  who  embrace  this 
opinion  did  not,  and  could  not,  learn  these  doctrines  from  the 
passage  itself. 


Sbction  VII.  —  On  the  Moral  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 
1. — On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Moral   Parts  of  Scripture. 

The  moral  parts  of  Scripture  are  replete  with  the  most  impor- 
tant instructions  for  the  government  of  life.  They  arc  to  be 
interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  moral 
writings ;  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
sacred  writers,  viz.,  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  <&c.  In  the  examination 
of  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  the  following  more  particular 
rules  will  be  found  useful :  — 

I.  Moral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  be  urged  too  &r, 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and 
with  various  limitations. 
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For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  many  moral  tniths  haTe 
been  pushed  to  an  extent  which  causes  them  altogether  to  fidl  of 
the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  tmiversal  propositions  may  be  offered :  such  are  frequent  in 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  pro&ne  writers,  and  also  in  common 
life ;  but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which  th^  are 
conveyed,  that  just  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  tbem 
from  being  uiged  too  far.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  Tarioua 
other  circimistances,  will  always  afibrd  a  criterion  by  which  to 
imderstand  moral  propositions  with  the  requisite  limitations. 

2.  Principals  include  their  acceaaories,  that  is,  whatever  ap- 
proaches or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
not  only  it,  but  also  everything  of  a  similar  nature,  and  what- 
ever may  prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in 
others;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others 
from  it.  Comp.  Lev.  xix.  17  ;  Matt.  v.  21—30;  I  Cor.  viii.  13 ; 
Eph.  V.  11;  1  Thess.  v.  22;  James  v.  19,  20;  Jude  23.  So, 
where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  all  means  and  &cilitie8  enabling 
either  ourselves  or  others  to  discharge  it,  according  to  our  respec- 
tive places,  capacities,  or  opportunities,  are  likewise  enjoined. 

3.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include  nega- 
tives :  in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  contrary 
sin  is  forbidden ;  and,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  tlie  contrary 
duty  is  enjoined. 

Thus,  in  Dcut.  vi.  13,  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  Grod, 
we  are  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  10, 
it  is  said,  ''  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'' 

4.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  but  not  affirmatives;  that 
is,  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  though  good  may 
ultimately  come  from  it  (Rom.  liL  8).  We  must  not  speak  wick- 
edly for  God  (Job  xiii.  7). 

5.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any 
promise  is  annexed  to  its  performance,  such  action  is  supposed  to 
be  done  from  proper  motives,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which, 
if  done  from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  ia  displeasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.     Ck)mp.  Matt.  vi.  1 — 4. 
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6.  When  the  &yoiir  of  God,  or  salvation,  is  promised  to  any 
^eed  or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be 
^nghtlj  performed. 

7.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed,  or 
^^7  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind  is 
^Ki^yposed  to  prevaiL 
_    Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afiOdcted  are  said  to  be  blessed,  it 

because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from 
le  sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because 
^^^ey  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to 
^^rod.  If,  however,  they  be  not  the  characters  described  (as 
'^^^nquestionably  there  are  many  to  whom  the  description  does  not 
^^pply),  the  promise  in  that  case  does  not  belong  to  them.  Vice 
'^^ersdj  when  any  state  is  pronoimced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on 
>4ccount  of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  it. 

8.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
'tures,  which  nevertheless  admit  of  exceptions^  on  accoxmt  of  some 
duties  of  benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  predominate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  ofren-repeated  counsels  of 
Solomon,  respecting  becoming  surety  for  another  (see  Prov.  vi. 
1,  2,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  and  xx.  16).  In  these  passages  he  does 
not  condemn  suretiship,  which  is  not  only  lawful,  in  many  cases, 
but  is,  in  some  instances,  even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and 
charity;  but  Solomon  forbids  his  disciple  to  become  surety  rashly, 
without  considering  for  whom  or  how  far  he  binds  himself,  or 
how  he  could  discharge  the  debt,  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

9.  Many  things  in  morals,  which  are  not  spoken  comparatively, 
are  nevertheless  to  be  thus  imderstood. 

In  Matt.  ix.  13,  and  xii.  7,  Jesus  Christ,  citing  Hos.  vi.  6, 
says,  that  Grod  desired  "  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  *'  Yet  he  had 
prescribed  that  victims  should  be  offered.  This  therefore  must 
be  understood  comparatively,  sacrifice  being  compared  with 
mercy ^  or  with  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence;  which  the 
context  shows  are  here  intended.  The  sense,  then,  of  the  passage 
in  question  is  this :  ''  I  require  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice ; "  in 
other  words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matters  of  positive  institu- 
tion, when  in  any  instance  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

10.  A  few  additional  remarks  may  be  here  introduced.  While 
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it  is  necessary  to  diBtinguish  between  positiye  and  moral  precepts, 
the  former  in  their  nature  changing,  the  latter  immutable  as 
derived  from  the  relation  in  which  a  creature  necessarilj  stands 
to  his  Creator,  we  must  also  obsenre  that  many  prescribcMi  duties 
are  of  a  complex  character.  To  worship  God  is  morally  always 
binding  upon  men  :  the  particular  forms  and  seasons  of  worship 
are  defined  by  positive  enactment,  and  may  vary  at  different 
times. 

It  will  be  well  also  to  distinguish  between  the  precepts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New.  So  &r  as  any  of  the  former 
are  moral,  there  is  doubtless  the  same  binding  obligation  still  in 
force ;  but  yet  the  introductory  character  of  the  law  must  not  be 
forgotten.  We  find  it  recognized  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt. 
xix,  8).  The  morality,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  teaching,  of  reve* 
lation,  had  its  gradual  development. 

Moral  duties  are  inculcated  in  Scripture  almost  as  express- 
ively by  examples  as  by  precepts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
deducing  rules  from  these  for  practical  glddance,  to  observe 
certain  limitations  and  cautions.  While  some  evil  deeds  are 
censured  in  the  history,  others  are  related  without  expressed 
disapproval.  We  are  not,  therefore,  indiscriminately  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  true  servants  of  God,  even  though  no  note 
of  censure  is  affixed.  Some  things,  again,  were  done  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  or  by  distinct  command,  which  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  imitate,  unless  the  same  necessity  were  again 
to  occur.  Abraham*8  proceeding  to  offer  Isaac  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  clearer  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  will  largely 
illustrate  the  Old  Testament  examples ;  while  not  unfirequently 
an  example  will  show  how  a  precept  is  to  be  understood,  and 
that  a  principle  or  state  of  mind,  rather  than  a  particular  act,  is 
recommended. 

2.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Promises  and  Threatenings  of  Scripture. 

A  promise,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  declaration 
or  assiu^nce  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  par- 
ticular blessings  or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as 
the  evils  which  he  will  remove.     The  promises  therefore  differ 
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from  the  threatenings  of  Grod,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  declara- 
tions concerning  good,  while  the  latter  are  denunciations  of  evil 
onlj :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  promises  seem 
to  include  threats,  because,  being  in  their  ver^  nature  conditional^ 
thej  imply  the  bestowment  of  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the 
condition  being  performed,  which  blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to 
be  withheld  on  non-compliance  with  such  condition.  Further, 
promises  differ  from  the  commands  of  God,  because  the  latter  are 
aigniiications  of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be 
performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  received. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.,  1.  Promises  relating  to 
the  Messiah;  2.  Promises  relating  to  the  church ;  3.  Promises  of 
blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  pious;  and,  4. 
Promises  encouraging  to  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and 
duties  that  compose  the  Christian  character.  The  first  two  of 
these  classes,  indeed,  are  many  of  them  predictions  as  well  as 
promises ;  consequently  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  them 
as  are  given  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prophecies ;  but, 
in  regard  to  those  promises  which  are  directed  to  particular  per- 
sons, or  to  the  performance  of  particular  duties,  the  following 
remarks  are  offered  to  the  attentiun  of  the  reader  :  — 

1.  **  We  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scripture  "  (Art.  xvii.). 

To  U8  the  promises  of  God  are  general  and  conditional:  if, 
therefore,  they  be  not  fulfilled  towards  us,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  him  "  who  cannot  lie,"  but  with 
ourselves,  who  have  &iled  in  compljring  vdth  the  conditions 
either  tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them. 

2.  Such  promises  as  were  made  in  one  case  may  be  applied  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  consistently  with  the  analogy  of 
faith. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands :  they  do  not  exclusively 
concern  those  to  whom  they  were  first  made ;  but,  being  inserted 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit ;  for  "  whatso- 
ever things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning; 
that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope "  (Hom.  xv.  4).     Thus,  what  was  spoken  to  Joshua 
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(i.  5)  on  his  going  up  against  the  Canaanites,  lest  he  should  be 
discouraged  in  that  enterprise,  is  applied  to  the  believing  He- 
brews (Heb.  xiii.  5),  as  a  remedy  against  coyetousneas  or  inor- 
dinate cares  concerning  the  things  of  this  life ;  it  being  a  very 
comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  never  Ml  us  nor  forsake  us. 
But,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contamed  in  PsaL  xoiy.  14, 
and  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  and  John  x.  28,  as  promises  of  indefectibU 
grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  every  rule  of  sober  interpre- 
tation, as  well  as  the  analogy  of  fiiith. 

3.  God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  preoepts. 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  ova^diUyj  and  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  our  endeavours ;  and  by  his  premises  we  see  what  is 
our  inability y  what  should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our  prayers^ 
and  where  we  may  be  supplied  with  that  grace  which  will  enable 
us  to  discharge  our  duty.  Comp.  Deut.  x.  16  with  Deut.  xxx.  6; 
Eccles.  xii.  13  with  Jer.  xxxii.  40 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  31  with  £zdL 
xxxvi.  37 ;  and  Rom.  vi.  12  with  14. 

4.  Where  anything  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience,  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience ; 
and,  where  there  is  a  threatening  of  anything  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, a  promise  of  the  contraiy  is  implied  upon  condition  of 
obedience. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
and  compare  Exod.  xx.  7  with  Psal.  xv.  1 — 4,  and  xxiv.  3,  4; 
and  Exod.  xx.  12  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 


Section  VUI.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  Passages  of  Scripture,  which  are 

alleged  to  be  contradictory. 

Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were  ne- 
cessarily exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that,  on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself,  some  detached 
passages  are  to  be  found  which  appear  to  be  contradictory ;  and 
these  have  ever  been  a  favourite  topic  of  caviL  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted that  real  contradictions  are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that 
a  book  is  not  divinely  immured ;  whatever  pretences  it  may  make 
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to  inch  inspiratioii.     In  this  way  we  prove  that  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed  could  not  be  inflpired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his 
admiring  followers.     The  whole  was  framed  by  the  wily  Arab  to 
answer  some  particular  exigencies.     Hence  not  a  few  real  contra- 
dictions crept  into  the  Koran :  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
denied  by  the  Mussulman  commentators,  who  not  only  are  very 
particular  in  stating  the  several  occasions  on  which  particular 
chapters  were  produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction  occurs 
which  they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradictory 
passages  is  revoked.     And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  passages  thus  revoked.    Now  this  &ct  is  a 
full  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could  not  be  in- 
spired ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures. 
They  were  indeed  given  "  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,^' 
and  the  authors  of  them  were  inspired  on  particidar  occasions ; 
but  nothing  was  ever  published  as  a  part  of  them,  wliich  was 
afterwards  revoked ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  them  which  we 
need  to  have  annulled.     Errors  in  the  transcription  of  copies,  as 
well  as  in  printed  editions  and  translations,  do  imquestionably 
exist ;  but  the  contradictions  objected  are  only  seeming,  not  real, 
nor  do  we  know  a  single  instance  of  such  alleged  contradictions 
that  is  not  capable  of  a  rational  solution.  Solutions  of  many  of  these 
will  be  found  at  length  in  Vol.  II.  Part  ii.  Book  U,  Chapter  vii. 
of  the  larger  *'  Introduction,''  to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred,  as  the  explanation  of  the  passages  alleged  to  be  contrary 
do  not  admit  of  abridgment     The  following  general  observations, 
however,  will  enable  an  attentive  reader,  who  will  compare  things 
spiritual  with  i^oritual,  easily  to  solve  for  himself  many  seeming 
contradictions. 

1.  Wherever  one  text  of  Scripture  appears  to  contradict  an- 
other, we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to 
discover  their  harmony ;  ibr  the  only  way  by  which  to  judge 
rightly  of  particular  passages  in  any  book  is,  first,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  text  be  correct,  and  in  the  next  pkce  to  consider  its 
whole  design,  method,  and  style,  and  not  to  criticise  some  par- 
ticular parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any  attention  upon  the  rest. 
Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  all  who  would  investigate  with 
judgment  any  difficult  passages  occurring  in  a  pro&ne  author ; 
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and,  if  a  judicious  and  accurate  writer  is  not  to  be  lightly 
accused  of  contradicting  himself  ibr  any  seeming  inooiunBtencieSy 
but  is  to  be  reconciled  with  himself  if  possible,  unquestionably 
the  same  equitable  principle  of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied 
in  the  investigation  of  Scripture  difficulties. 

2.  Some  passages  are  explained  by  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucidation  of  others. 

Thus,  in  one  place  it  is  said  that ''  Jesus  baptized,*'  and  in  another 
it  is  stated  that  he  "  baptised  not :"  the  former  passage  is  explained 
to  be  intended  of  baptism  not  performed  by  himself,  but  by  his 
disciples,  who  baptized  in  his  name.  Comp.  John  uL  22  with 
iv.  1,  2. 

3.  Frequently,  also,  a  distinction  of  the  different  soises  of 
words,  as  well  as  of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  will  enable 
us  to  obviate  the  seeming  discrepancy. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  "  It  is  appointed  tmto  all  men  once  to 
die  "  (Heb.  ix.  27),  and  elsewhere,  "  If  a  man  keep "  Christ's 
*'  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,"  there  is  no  contradiction ;  for,< 
in  the  former  place,  natural  death,  the  death  of  the  body,  is  in- 
tended, and,  in  the  latter  passage,  spiritual  or  eternal  death. 
Again,  when  Moses  says,  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from 
all  his  works"  (Gen.  ii.  2),  and  Jesus  says,  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  "  (John  v.  17),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction ; 
for  Moses  is  speaking  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the 
works  of  providence.  So,  Samuel  tells  us  God  "  will  not  repent" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  29)  ;  and  yet  we  read  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ^t  "  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth  "  (Gen.  vi.  6)  ;  and  that  he  had  "  set  up  Saul  to  be  king" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  11).  But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction :  repentance,  in  the  one  place,  signifies  a  change  of  mind 
and  coimsel,  from  want  of  foresight  of  what  would  come  to  pass, 
and  thus  God  cannot  repent ;  but  then  he  changes  his  course  as 
men  do  when  they  change  their  minds,  and  so  he  may  be  said  to 
repent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where  personal 
qualities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  Scriptures  speak,  in 
condescension  to  our  capacities,  afler  the  manner  of  men ;  nor 
can  we  speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we  would 
speak  intelligibly  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
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4.  One  or  two  examples  shall  be  added  of  the  mode  in  which 
alleged  contradictions  may  be  explained. 

(1.)  It  has  been  urged  that  the  genealogies  given  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  i. ;  Luke  iii.)  cannot  harmonize.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, to  produce  a  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Thus  we 
may  imagine  both  the  evangelists  to  give  the  line  of  descent  of 
Joseph;  St.  Matthew  enimierating,  in  the  succession  of  the  strictly- 
royal  line,  the  legal  heirs  to  the  throne  of  David ;  St.  Luke  re- 
cording the  succession  of  real  parentage.  This  would  account  for 
the  two  names,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  appearing  in  each  pedi- 
gree. They  were  brought  in  as  heirs  to  the  throne  from  Nathan^s 
line  after  that  of  Solomon  became  extinct.  And  then  it  requires 
only  one  or  two  very  natural  suppositions  to  bring  the  closing 
parts  of  the  tables  into  correspondence.  For  if,  as  most  likely  is 
the  case,  Matthan  in  the  one  is  the  same  person  as  Matthat  in  the 
other,  then  Jacob  and  Heli  were  brothers — sons  of  the  same 
&ther.  And,  if  Jacob,  the  elder,  had  no  sons,  but  only  daughters, 
and  Joseph,  Heli's  son,  married  one  of  these,  then  he  would  be 
accoimted  Jacob's  son,  and  be  lineal  heir  to  the  throne.  And,  if 
we  suppose  further — and  it  is  not  at  all  imreasonable — that  that 
daughter  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  all  the  demands  of  the  case  will  be 
fully  met.  The  principle  of  each  table  woidd  thus  be  preserved ; 
and,  Maiy  and  Joseph  being  first  cousins,  and  cousins  in  the  line 
which  had  the  right  of  succession,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  was  in 
every  respect  complete,  whether  viewed  in  regard  to  consan- 
guinity, or  to  relationship  to  the  throne.  There  are  several  cor- 
roborating circumstances  which  give  weight  to  this  solution,  but 
they  cannot  be  here  enumerated.  But  it  may  be  added  that 
other  modes  of  reconciling  the  evangelists  have  been  proposed ; 
some  of  which  must  be  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

(2.)  A  discrepancy  has  been  imagined  between  the  evangelists, 
in  regard  to  the  inscription  upon  the  cross ;  which  is  variously 
given  (Matt,  xxvii.  37 ;  Mark  xv.  26 ;  Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John 
xix.  19) ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  three 
copies  of  the  inscription.  Mr.  Coker  Adams,  who  has  fully 
examined  the  question,  believes  that  St.  John  records  the  very 
words  written  by  Pilate,  and  that  the  other  three  evangelists  have 
preserved  the  inscription  in  the  three  different  languages  used, 
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Matthew  the  Hebrew,  Mark  the  Latin,  Luke  the  Greek.  "  Looky" 
he  8878,  *'upon  that  well-known  name,  'Jesoa  of  Nazai^diy' 
as  written  separately,  above  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  and  per- 
haps larger  also,  and  the  three  lines  below  as  declaring  the  craci- 
fied  to  be  '  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Observe  how  easilj  all  the 
other  lines  come  after  this,  how  natural  are  the  ezpressionB  which, 
in  the  first  of  the  three,  point  out  this  '  same  Jesus*  as  the  owner 
of  that  title, 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH : 

This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews; 

and  are  then  dropped,  one  by  one,  in  the  two  lower  lines ;  and, 
lastly,  see  how  with  this  interpretation  every  word  and  particle  of 
the  accounts  given  by  all  the  four  evangelists  agree  both  with  each 
other  and  with  probability ;  the  three  first  announcing  the  d^- 
sive  yet  true  proclamation  of  their  Lord  to  those  three  great 
nations ;  the  fourth  relating  those  words  which  visibly  on  the 
cross,  no  less  than  really  in  their  sense,  belonged  alike  to  aU." 


Section  IX.  —  On  the  Practical  Reading  of  Scripture. 

The  sense  of  Scripture  having  been  explained  and  ascertained, 
it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility ; 
which  may  be  effected  either  by  deducing  inferences  from  texts, 
or  by  practically  using  the  Scriptures  for  our  personal  edifica- 
tion and  salvation ;  for,  if  serious  contemplation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  practice  be  united  together,  our  real  knowledge  of  the  bible 
must  necessarily  be  increased,  and  will  be  rendered  progressively 
more  delightful.  This  practical  reading  may  be  prosecuted  by 
every  one  with  advantage  ;  for  the  application  of  Scripture  which 
it  enjoins  is  connected  with  our  highest  interest  and  happiness. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  wiU,  un- 
questionably, prove  the  most  beneficial ;  provided  it  be  conducted 
with  a  due  regard  to  chose  moral  qualifications  which  have  already 
(p.  105)  been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  Should,  however,  any  hints  be  re- 
quired, the  following  may,  perhaps,  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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1.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal 
application,  we  should  be  careftd  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure 
intention. 

He  who  peruses  the  sacred  volume  only  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  b^uiling 
time,  or  to  tranquillize  his  conscience  bj  the  discharge  of  a  mere 
external  duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  performs 
that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage  or 
comfort  amid  the  trials  of  life.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  read  the 
Scriptures  just  with  the  design  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  sacred  truths,  unless  such  reading  be  accompanied  with  a 
desire  that,  through  them,  he  may  be  convinced  of  his  self-love, 
ambition,  or  other  &ults  to  which  he  may  be  peculiarly  exposed, 
and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may  be  enabled  to 
eradicate  them  from  his  mind. 

2.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  firom  its  most  useful  parts ;  not 
being  particularly  solicitous  about  the  exact  connection  or  other 
critical  niceties  that  may  occur  (though,  at  other  times,  as  ability 
and  opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly-proper  objects  of  in- 
quiry), but  simply  considering  them  with  a  devotional  or  practical 
view. 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the  present 
state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the  passage  in 
question :  next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  faults 
which  such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us,  and  should  then 
look  around  for  suitable  remedies  to  correct  the  faults  we  have 
thus  discovered. 

3.  We  should  carefully  distinguish  between  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture,  and,  also,  the 
times,  places,  and  persons,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  anything 
is  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14,  we  find  the  following  words :  "  It  is  in  vain 
to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordi- 
nance ? ''  And,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  we  meet  with  this  maxim  of 
profane  men :  '^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die/* 
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But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  must  attend  to^ 
the  characters  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  persons  who 
spoke  thus  were  wicked  men.  Even  those  whose  piety  is  com- 
mended in  the  sacred  volume  did  not  always  act  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it.  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  utterly 
destroy  Nabal^s  house,  we  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in  making 
that  vow ;  and  the  discourses  of  Job*s  friends,  though  in  them- 
selves extremely  beautiful  and  instructive,  are  not  in  every  respect 
to  be  approved ;  for  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that 
God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  him 
the  thing  that  was  right  (Job  xlii«  7). 

4.  In  «v«ry  practical  reading  and  application  of  the  Scriptures 
to  ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ,  both 
as  a  gift  to  be  received  by  fidth  for  salvation,  and  also  as  an  ex- 
emplaTf  to  be  copied  and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  a11  things.  Some 
things  he  did  by  his  divine  power ;  and  in  those  we  cannot  imitate 
him :  other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authority ;  in 
those  we  must  not  imitate  him :  other  things  also  he  peribrmed 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  Mediator  ;  and  in  these  we  may  not,  we 
cannot  follow  him.  But,  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience  to  his 
reputed  earthly  parents,  his  imwearied  diligence  in  doing  good, 
his  humility,  his  unblameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his  content- 
ment under  low  circximstances,  his  frequency  in  private  prayer, 
his  affectionate  thankfrilness,  his  compassion  to  the  wretched,  his 
holy  and  edifying  discourse,  his  fr^e  conversation,  his  patience,  his 
readiness  to  forgive  injiuies,  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  others,  his 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  his  glorifying  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
his  impartiality  in  administering  reproof,  his  imiversal  obedience, 
and  his  love  and  practice  of  holiness — in  all  these  instances, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect  pattern  for  our  imitation. 

5.  As  every  good  example  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  has  the 
fctrce  of  a  nile,  so,  when  we  read  therein  of  the  failings  as  well 
as  of  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  we  may  see  what  is  in  our  own 
nature ;  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and  similar 
tendencies  to  its  commission,  which  would  bring  forth  similar 
fruits,  were  it  not  for  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace  of  God. 
And,  as  many  of  the  persons,  whose  faults  are  related  in  the 
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'Volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infinitdy^more  elevated  piety 
than  ourselyes,  we  should  learn  fi:t>m  them  not  only  to  "  be  not 
bigh-minded,  but  fear"  (Rom.  xi.  20),  but,  further,  to  avoid 
"being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise  deserving  of  our 
attention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their  thoughts, 
^ords,  and  actions^  or  did  not  trust  too  much  to  their  own  strength 
(as  in  the  case  of  Peter^s  denial  of  Christ),  what  were  the  means 
that  led  to  their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how  they  demeaned 
themselves  afler  they  had  repented.  By  a  due  observation,  there- 
fore, of  their  words  and  actions^  and  of  the  temper  of  their  minds, 
6o  far  as  this  is  manifested  by  words  and  actions,  we  shall  be 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge, than  by  those  characters  which  are  given  of  holy  men  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  such  observation  of  the  tenor  of  their 
lives,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds. 

6.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  exhortations 
and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should  apply 
them  to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  person- 
ally addressed  to  us. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  sermons? 
Xtet  us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realize  to  our- 
selves the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic 
discourses  were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-cotrntrymen, 
fellow-citizens,  &c.,  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets  rebuke  in  some  chapters,  while  in  others  they  laibour 
to  convince  them  of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or, 
in  the  event  of  their  continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  against  them.  So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian 
virtue  recorded  in  Matt,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  we  should  consider  our- 
selves to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly  concerned  as  if  we  had. 
personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  moimt. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  much  practical 
instruction  will  be  efficiently  obtained;  for,  by  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  will  encourage 
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UB,  the  denunciations  against  others  will  deter  ns  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite  us 
to  the  diligent  performance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admonitions 
to  others  will  make  us  walk  circumspectly. 

7.  The  words  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  reading, 
after  its  import  has  been  ascertained,  may  beneficially  be  summed 
up  or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers  or  ejaculations. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method  has  been 
proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it.  If  we  pray  over 
the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  bible  before  us,  it  may  im- 
press the  memoiy  and  heart  the  more  deeply.  Should  any 
references  to  the  Scriptures  be  required,  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement,  we  would  briefly  remark  that  the  following  passages, 
among  many  others  which  might  be  cited,  will,  by  addressing 
them  to  Crod,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in  the  person,  become 
admirable  .petitions  for  divine  teaching;  viz.,  Eph.  i.  17, 18, 19  ; 
Col.  i.  9, 10^  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  PsaL  cxix.  contains  numerous  similar 
passages. 

8.  In  tihe  practical  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are 
not  to  be  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively ;  and 
this  application  must  be  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
supplying  us  with  materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  for 
practice. 

Finally,  this  practical  reading  and  application  must  be  dili- 
gently continued  through  life ;  and  we  may,  with  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace,  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to  reading 
we  add  constant  prayer  and  meditation  on  what  we  have  read. 
With  these  we  are  further  to  conjoin  a  perpetual  comparison  of 
the  sacred  writings ;  daily  observation  of  what  takes  place  in 
ourselves,  as  well  as  what  we  learn  from  the  experience  of  others ; 
a  strict  and  vigilant  self-examination;  together  with  frequent 
conversation  with  men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have  made 
greater  progress  in  saving  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  internal  peace. 

Other  observations  might  be  offered ;  but  the  preceding  hints, 
if  duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us  "  neither  barren 
nor  unfiniitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "(2  Pet. 
i.  8).     And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers,  the  author  should  appear 
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to  hare  dilated  too  much  on  so  obvioiiB  a  topic,  its  importance 
must  be  his  apology.  Whatever  relates  to  the  confirmation  of 
our  &ith,  the  improvement  of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of 
our  affections,  ought  not  to  be  treated  li^htlj  or  with  indif- 
ference. 
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PAET    III. 
A  COUPSNDITTH  OF  BIBLICAL  OEOOBAFHT  AND  ABTIQiriTIES. 


BOOK    I. 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOGBAPHT  OF  THE  HOLT  LAKB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  GEOGBAPHT  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

This  coiintiy  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various  names, 
which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants,  or  firom  the 
extraordinary  circmnstances  attaching  to  it.  General  words, 
rendered  earthy  land,  or  country^  must  frequently  be  imderstood, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  mean  the  promised  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  8 ;  Matt.  t.  5 ;  and  Luke  iv.  25.  More  particular 
names  are : 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan^  from  Canaan,  the  yoimgest  son  of 
Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  ailer  the  confusion 
of  Babel,  and  divided  the  coimtry  among  his  eleven  children 
(Gen.  X.  15,  &c.). 

2.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9),*  from  the  promise  made 
by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  possess  it  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  15);  who  being  termed  Hebrews,  this  region  was 
thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xl.  15). 

3.  The  Land  of  Israel^  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob, 
having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20,  21).  Within  this  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  coimtries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt, 
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and  conaeqtieQtly  almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or  referred  to 
3n  the  four  Gospels.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that 
^wrtion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
^Benjamin,  who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  \>y 
~die  appellation  of  Judiea,  or  the  land  of  Judah  (Paal.  Ixxvi.  1)  ; 
~«hich  name  the  whole  countiy  retained  during  the  existence  of 
"Che  second  temple,  and  mider  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 


4.  The  Solff  Land,  an  appellation  to  this  day  conferred  on  it 
bj  all  Christians,  as  having  been  hallowed  by  the  presence,  actions, 
mimcleg,  discotmes,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  name 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  (Zech.  ii.  12),  and  in  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  (xii.  3),  and  2  Maccabees  (i.  7). 
TTie  whole  world  wasdivided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two  gene- 
ral parts,  Me  land  of  Itrael  and  the  land  ovt  of  Israel,  tliat  is, 
all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  the 
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Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Matt 
vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  its  inhabitants 
(apart  from  Judsea),  was  accounted  as  pro&ne,  polluted^  and  tm- 
clean  (see  Isai.  xxxr.  8,  lii.  1,  with  Joel  iii.  17 ;  Amos  vii.  17 ; 
and  Acts  x.  14).  But,  though  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was  re- 
garded as  holyt  as  being  the  place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  people,  whence  thej  are  collectively 
stjled  saints  and  a  holy  nation  or  people  (in  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Deut 
vii.  6,  xiy.  2,  xxvi.  19,  xxxiii.  8;  2  Chron.  vi.  41 ;  Psal.  xxxiv. 
9, 1.  5,  7,  Ixxix.  2,  and  cxlyiii.  14),  yet  the  Jews  imagined  parti- 
cular parts  to  be  rested  with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity,  accord- 
ing to  their  reflpective  situations.  Thus  the  parts  situated  beyond 
Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  aide : 
waUed  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other 
places,  because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 
were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of  the 
land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  pecidiar  degree  of 
sanctity,  that,  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  heathen  coimtiy, 
they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  from  their  shoes, 
lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should  be  poUuted  with  it ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  them  from  the  ground  of 
their  Gentile  neighbours,  lest  they  should  cany  any  of  the  mould 
with  them,  and  thus  defile  their  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our 
Lord  alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake  off  the 
dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14)  on  returning  from  any  house  or 
city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ;  thereby  intimating 
that,  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  gospel,  they  were  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with 
heathens  and  idolaters. 

5.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land  ap- 
pears to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  zv.  14),  is 
derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt, 
and,  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  became  so  considerable 
as  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole  country,  though  they  in  &ct 
possessed  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Philistines  were  for  a  long 
time  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3841  (b.  c.  159),  Judas  Maccabieiis 
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subdued  their  country,  and  about  sixty-five  years  afterwards 
Jannteus  burnt  the  city  of  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of 
the  Philistines  with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

The  land  promised  to  Abraham  is,  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  stated  to  be 
"  from  the  river  of  Egjrpt  imto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates." 
Of  this  tract,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  immediately  put  in 
possession ;  and,  although  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  &c. ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  26)  reigned  over  these  territories,  yet  the  possession  of 
them  was  but  temporary.  Palestine  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
tween 31*  and  33*  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  34"*  20^  and  36*  10'  of 
east  longitude,  and  was  boimded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  great  sea ;  on  the  east  by  Arabia ;  on  the  south  by  the  river 
of  Egypt  (either  Sihor,  Josh.  xiii.  3,  or  the  river  Nile,  whose 
eastern  branch  was  reckoned  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  towaS^  the 
^eat  desert  of  Shur,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Palestine),  and  by 
the  desert  of  Sin  or  Beersheba,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  river  Amon;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains termed  And-libanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan :  hence 
in  the  sacred  writings  we  frequently  meet  with  the  expression, 
*'  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  denote  the  whole  length  of  the  land 
of  Israel.     The  area  has  been  estimated  at  18,620  square  miles. 

The  land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  occupation  by  the  Israel- 
ites, was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  each  of  his 
eleven  sons  being  the  head  of  a  nimierous  clan  or  tribe  (Gen.  x. 
15 — 19).  Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and 
founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham,  this  r^on  was  occupied  by  ten  nations :  the  Eenites, 
the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Penzzites,  Rephaim,  Amorites,  Canaanites^ 
Girgashites,  and  Jebusites  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 21).  These  latter  in 
the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others, 
settled  either  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain  many 
severe  conflicts :  they  were  six  in  number,  viz.,  the  Philistines, 
already  noticed ;  the  Midianites,  or  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Eeturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2) ;  the  Moabites 
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and  Ammonites,  who  sprung  from  the  incestuous  ofispring  of  Lot 
(Gen.  xix.  30 — 88) ;  the  Amalekites,  probably  descended  from 
Amalek,  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau  (there  might 
possibly,  however,  be  a  tribe  so  called  of  earlier  origin ;  see  Gren. 
xiv.  7) ;  and  the  Edomites,  or  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  which  the  twelve  tribes  drew  by  lot. 
The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed,  possessed  no  lands :  as  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  holy  things  without  any  secular  incum- 
brance, God  assigned  to  them  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  th^ 
estates  of  their  brethren.    Forty-eight  cities  were  appropriated  to 
tlieir  residence,  thence  called  Levitical  cities:  these  were  dispersed 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs  with 
land  sifiTounding  them.     Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received 
twenty-three^  the  Gerahonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ; 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  were  appointed  to 
be  cities  of  refrige,  whither  the  inadvertent  man-slayer  might  flee, 
and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers  (Numb.  xxxv.  6 — 15 ;  Deut. 
xix.  1 — 10;  Josh.  xx.  7 — 9).     In  this  division  of  the  land  into 
twelve,  the  posterity  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of 
Joseph)  had  portions  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob's 
having  adopted  them.     The  tribes  of  Reuben,  and  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  were  located  beyond  Jordan ;    the  rest 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Another  division  of  the  Holy  Land  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  Rehoboam,  and  erected 
themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam.  This  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  its  metropolis  was,  first,  She- 
cbem,  then  Tirzah,  afterwards  Samaria.  The  other  two  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah :  the  capital  was  Jerusalem.  But  this  division 
ceased  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3030  to  3284  (b.  c.  975-721). 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  of  this  country  was 
divided  into  four  separate  regions,  viz.,  Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  Persea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Idumaea,  the  southern  district  of  Judaea  with  part  of  Arabia. 
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1.   JuDiEA. 

Of  these  regions,  Judsea  was  the  most  distinguished,  comprising 
the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  southern 
part  of  it  formed  a  portion  of  Iduma*^,  and  it  extended  westward 
from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Great  (or  Mediterranean)  sea.  Its  me- 
tropolis was  Jerusalem,  of  which  a  separate  notice  will  be  foimd 
in  a  subsequent  page ;  and  of  the  other  towns  or  villages  of  note 
contained  in  this  region,  the  most  reiparkable  were  Arimathca, 
Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethanj,  Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus, 
Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  Bama. 

2.  Samaria. 

This  diyision  of  the  Holy  Land  derives  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract  of  country  which  was  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  within 
Jordan,  lying  exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judsea  and  Galilee ; 
BO  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons,  who  were  desirous 
of  going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass  through 
this  coimtry.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark  of  St.  John 
(iv.  4).  The  three  chief  places  of  this  division  noticed'  in  the 
Scriptiu*e6  are,  Samaria,  Sichem  or  Shechem,  and  Antipatris. 

8.  Galilee. 

This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequeitly  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament ;  it  exceeded  Judcea  in  extent,  but  its  limits 
probably  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali, 
and  Asher,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  is  divided  by  Jose- 
phus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ckdilee. 

Upper  Galilee  comprised  the  moimtain  range,  which  was  a 
southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon ;  and,  from  its  having  a  less 
purely  Jewish  population  and  its  vicinity  to  Tjre  and  Sidon,  it  is 
called  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Matt.  iv.  15)  and  the  "coasts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  (Mark  vii.  31).  The  principal  city  in  this 
region  was  Csesarea  Philippi,  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Capernaum  also  was  in  Upper 
Galilee. 
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Lower  Galilee  comprised  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  between  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  with  a  portion  of 
hill  country;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very 
populous,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  and  towns. 
The  principal  cities  of  Lower  (xalilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain.  Galilee  was 
most  honoured  bj  our  Saviour^s  presence. 

4.  Pkraa. 

This  distrit^t  comprised  the  six  following  provinces  or  can- 
tons,  viz.,  Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Ituraea,  Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Persea,  strictly  so  called ;  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  proyinces,  among 
the  eastern  declivities  of  Anti-libanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  city  Abila,  called  for  distinction  ^'  of  Lysanias."  It  is  one 
of  the  four  tctrarchies  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1).  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  its  exact  limits. 

(2.)  Trachonitis  lay  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Gaulanitis. 
Anciently  it  was  the  region  of  Argob,  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem  Lejahy 
a  district  of  oval  shape,  about  22  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  14  lh)m 
E.  to  W.  It  is  a  wild,  rugged,  basaltic  coimtry,  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities,  built  in  the  most  solid  way.  Auranitis,  the 
Hauran,  mentioned  £zek.  xlvii.  16,  18,  has  sometimes  been  in- 
cluded in  it ;  but  it  is  really  a  separate  district,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  east  by 
Batansea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  plain  of  Moab. 

(3.)  Ituroca  was  a  small  province,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were,  to  the  west  Ilermon,  to  the  south  Gaulanitis,  to  the  north 
the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  east  Trachonitis.  It  derived 
its  name  fix)ra  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15).  It  was 
afterwards  acquired  by  the  half- tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  v. 
18 — 23).  Of  Itursea  and  Trachonitis  (including  Auranitis  and 
Batanaea),  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  tetrarch  when  the 
Baptist  commenced  his  ministry  (Luke  iii.  1).  Itursea  is  now 
called  JedUr, 

(4.)  Gaulanitis  extended  fix)m  the  Tarmuk  (Hieromax)  in  the 
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sooth  to  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  on  the  confines  of  Dan  and 
Cesarea  Philippi  in  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Jordan  and  the  upper  lakes,  on  the  east  by  the  Hauran.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Grolan,  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  Its 
modem  name  is  Jauldn.  Gaulanitis  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

(5.)  Batanceay  which  nearly  preserves  its  ancient  name,  lies  to 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Trachonitis,  and  to  the  ^orth-east 
of  the  Hauran.  It  is  a  picturesque  mountain  district,  abounding 
with  forests  of  ever-green  oaks.  Trachonitis,  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
and  Batansea  constituted  the  ancient  Bashan. 

(6.)  Perceaj  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  south  of  the  cantons  just  described, 
east  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
two  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Grad.  Its  principal  place  was  the 
strong  fortress  of  Machserus,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  predatoiy  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fortress,  though  not 
specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is  memorable  as  the 
place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death  (Matt.  xiv.  3 — 12). 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20, 
and  vii.  31),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  was  part  of  the  region  of  Persia.  Concerning  its 
limits,  and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no 
means  agreed :  among  them,  however,  we  may  safely  reckon 
Gadara,  where  our  Saviour  wrought  some  miracles,  and  perhaps 
Damascus,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
took  place. 

Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem  was  the  me- 
tropolis during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  :  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
but  during  the  time  of  Christ,  and  until  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 

Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  City^ 
(Neh.  xi.  1,  18  ;  Isai.  xlviii.  2  ;  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Matt.  iv.  5  ;  Rev. 
xi.  2),  because  ^*  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  place  his  name  there,"  his  temple,  and  his  worship  (Deut. 
xii.  5,  xiv.  23,  xvi.  2,  ixvi.  2),  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union 
in  religion  and  government  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  common- 
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wefllth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  Chris- 
tians for  the  miraculous  events  which  have  occurred  there,  and 
also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any 
other  appellation  than  El-Kods,  or  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding 
the  epithet  El-Sherif,  or  The  Noble.  The  original  name  of  the 
city  was  Salem,  or  "  peace"  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  :  the  import  of  Jeru- 
salem is  "a  foundation  of  peace ; "  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city 
(Luke  xix.  42).  It  was  also  formerly  called  Jebusi  or  Jehus,  from 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Josh,  zviii.  28).  After  its  capture  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  x.),  it  was  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and 
Jebusites  (Josh.  xv.  63)  for  about  five  himdred  years,  imtil  the 
time  of  David ;  who,  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it  his 
residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9),  and  erected  a  palace  there,  with 
other  magnificent  buildings,  whence  the  division  Zion  is  some- 
times styled  the  city  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  5). 

Jerusalem,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Chaldceans,  was  re^built 
by  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
city  stood  on  three  principal  hills,  viz.,  1.  Zion,  on  the  south- 
western side,  which  was  the  highest,  and  contained  the  citadel, 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  upper  city.  2.  Moriah,  on  which  was 
the  temple,  a  smaller  eminence  on  the  east  of  the  northern  part  of 
Zion,  and  separated  firom  it  by  a  valley  over  which  was  a  bridge; 
and  3.  Ahra,  so  called  in  a  later  age,  lying  north  of  Zion,  and 
covered  by  the  lower  city,  which  was  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  whole  metropolis.  Subsequently  another  eminence, 
Bezetha,  was  enclosed  within  the  walls.  It  must  be  added  that, 
though  the  south-western  eminence  is  now  called  Zion,  some 
writers  have  imagined  that  anciently  the  temple  hill  was  the  hill 
of  Zion. 

On  the  south-east  side  stood  the  mount  of  Corruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch,  Chcmosh, 
and  Ashtaroth  (1  Eongs  xi.  7  ;  2  Kin^s  xxiii.  13).  Towards  the 
west,  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law 
of  Moses  (Lev.  iv.),  lay  mount  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the 
place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  83). 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jerusalem  was  adorned  with 
numerous  edifices,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
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the  New  Testament ;  but  its  chief  gloiy  was  the  temple,  on  mount 
Moriah  (see  below,  pp.  822 — 327).  Next  to  the  temple  in  point 
of  splendour  was  the  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely 
described  by  Josephus :  it  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally  claimed  the 
royal  palaces  in  those  provinces  which  were  subject  to  kings. 
These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators  in  the  provinces  were 
called  proetoria :  Herod's  palace  therefore  was  Pilate*s  pnetorium 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  John  xviii.  28) ;  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice 
was  the  armoury  or  barracks  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned 
Jerusalem,  whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv.  16).  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was 
ihe  tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and 
determine  weighty  causes :  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mosaic 
work  {XiOoffTpuroy),  the  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the  Hebrew 
language  it  was  on  this  accoimt  termed  Oahhatha  (John  xix.  13), 
t.  e.  an  elevated  place.  On  a  steep  rock,  adjoining  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  temple,  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia,  a  strong 
citadel,  in  which  was  always  a  Roman  garrison.  It  overlooked 
the  two  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  commimicated  with  its 
cloisters  by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  militaiy 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during  the 
great  festivals.  This  was  ^e  g^uard  to  which  Pilate  alluded  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  65.  The  tower  of  Antonia  was  thus  named  by 
Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony ;  and  this  citadel  is 
« the  castle"  into  which  St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Actsxxi.  34, 35), 
and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the  temple 
was  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the 
tower  of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  besieged  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army, 
was  thirty-three  furlrags,  or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half; 
and  the  wall  of  circimivallation,  constructed  by  order  of  Titus, 
he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine  furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight 
himdred  and  seventy-five  paces. 

Jerusalem  was  captured  several  times  without  being  demolished ; 
e.  g.  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  zii.),  firom  whose 
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ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former  Bplendour ;  by  Antiochiis 
Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews  with  aingolar  barbarity;  bj 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  rendered  the  Jews  tributaiy  to  Borne ; 
and  by  Herod,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Roman  force  imder 
Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
again  by  Titus ;  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews 
having  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus  in* 
effectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple :  it  was  involved  in 
the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city ;  and,  after  it  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of  that  sacred  edifice  were 
ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally  was  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down  (Matt.  zziv.  2).  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured  with  a  triumph ;  and,  to 
commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judtea,  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  Numerous  medals  of  Judsea  van- 
quished were  struck  in  honour  of  the  same  event  A  represen- 
tation of  one  of  these  is  given  in  page  31,  supra. 

The  emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  the  former  site 
of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  ^lia  Capitolina :  it  was  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Constantino  the  Great,  who 
restored  its  ancient  name.  During  that  emperor^s  reign,  the 
Jews  made  various  efforts  to  re-build  their  temple,  which,  how- 
ever, were  always  frustrated ;  nor  did  better  success  attend  the 
attempt  made  A.  D.  363,  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.  An 
earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the 
workmen  to  abandon  their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of 
desolation,  '^  and  has  never  been  imder  the  government  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  succession 
of  foreign  masters  —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the 
Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject 
It  is  not  therefore  only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other 
ancient  writers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  Lord^s  predictions :  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  desolated  state  of  the  once-celebrated 
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d^  and  temple  of  Jeraaeiem,  and  in  the  present  condidou  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  tt^ther  into  any  one  country,  into 
one  political  Bociety,  and  under  one  (bnn  of  goTernment,  but  dia- 
pened  over  ereiy  rt^on  of  the  globe"  (Bp.  Porteua)." 


FHTSICAI.  OEOOHiPBT  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

Tee  Bur&ce  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  irith  moun- 
taioH  and  pUina,  ita  cliToate  varies  in  difierent  places;*  tliough  in 
general  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  own  country .  On  the  high- 
lands the  atmoephere  is  mild :  on  the  lover  plains  the  heat  is  great : 
the  Bommers  are  commonly  dry,  and  extremely  warm :  intensely 
hot  days,  however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold 
nights.  To  such  sudden  vicismtudes  Jacob  refers  (Gen.  xzxi.  40). 
Six  several  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  in  Gen. 
viii.  22,  viz.,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and 
vnata" ;  and,  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  anploymeot 
of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical  writers  tJiat  Aey 

■  There  are  foni  legJDDS  in  Falestiii^  distmgmshed  b;  differtnre  of 
climate;  1.  Begion  of  Ohoi  and  Wady  el  Arabab,  depression  t  to  1300  leet, 
meta  siinaal  temptntare  7S°  to  1V> ;  3.  Littoral  pUioi,  elsTStion,  1  to  SOO 
feet,  mean  teoperatoKt  70°  to  68° ;  3.  Table  IsDds,  elevation  2000  to  3000 
feet,  mean  temperatore  63°  to  SO" ;  4.  Lebanon,  elevation  4000  to  10,00» 
feet,  mean  temperature  3&°.~-FeteimBn,  J%y(.  Adat,  p.  136. 
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adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  mzal 
woiic.     These  divisions  also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day. 

1.  Seed-time  comprised  the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month 
Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kislea 
or  Chislen,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  December.  During  this  season  the  weather  is  various, 
very  often  misty  or  cloudy,  those  which  are  called  the  former 
rains  descending  now. 

2.  Winter  included  the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of 
Tebeth,  and  the  former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February.  At  first  snows  raz«]y 
fidl,  except  on  the  moimtains,  and  they  seldom  continue  a  whole 
day :  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts  as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above 
the  horizon.  As  the  season  advances,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow :  the  north  wind  is  intensely  severe ;  and  the  cold  fre- 
quently so  piercing,  that  persons  bom  in  our  climate  can  scarcely 
endure  it.  The  degree  of  its  severity,  however,  varies  according 
to  the  local  situation  of  the  coimtry. 

3.  The  cold  season  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the  whole 
of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  the  weather  is  cold,  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm 
and  even  hot.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  then  frequent ; 
the  latter  rain  b^inning  to  £dl.  Vegetable  nature  revives; 
the  almond-tree  blossoms ;  and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful 
appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho ;  though  but  little  wheat  is 
in  the  ear. 

4.  The  harvest  includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of 
Jyar  (or  Zif ),  and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of^April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  plain  of 
Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and  evening  breezes  from  the  sea. 

5.  The  summer  comprehends  the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole 
of  Tammuz,  and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  increases ;  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inha- 
bitants sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 
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6.  The  hot  season  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 
Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  banning  of  October.  During  the  chief  part  of 
this  season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  &r  less  so  at  Jerusalem 
than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  :  there  is  no  cold,  not  even  in  the 
night;  so  that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in  the  open  air 
without  inconv^ence.*  Lebanon  is  for  the  most  part  free  from 
SDow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defQes  where  the  sun  cannot 
i)enetrate. 

During  the  hot  season,  persons  sometimes,  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
die  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays. 
This  is  now  commonly  termed  a  coup  de  soleil,  or  stroke  of  the 
sun.  The  son  of  the  woman  of  Shimem  appears  to  hafre  died  from 
this  cause  (2  Kings  iv.  19,  20) ;  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Psal.  cxxi.  6. 

Rain  fidls  but  rarely,  except  in  autumn  and  spring ;  but  its 
absence  is  partly  supplied  by  the  very  copious  dews  which  fall 
during  the  night.  The  early  or  autumnal  rains  and  the  latter  or 
spring  rains,  now  less  r^ular  than  of  old,  are  necessary  to  the 
support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  greatly  desired 
by  the  Israelites.  The  early  rains  generally  Ml  in  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  Hebrews  usually  ploughed 
their  lands  and  sowed  their  com ;  and  the  latter  rains  begin 
sometimes  in  March,  sometimes  continuing  through  April ;  that 
is,  a  short  time  before  they  gathered  in  their  harvest.  These 
rains  were  often  preceded  by  whirlwinds  that  raised  such  quan- 
tities of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred 
historian,  to  make  '*  the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind  '* 
(1  Kings  xviii.  45).  And,  as  they  are  sometimes  &tal  to  travel- 
lers who  are  overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their 
advance  is  el^D;antly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty 
as  weU  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  beMl 
the  impenitently  wicked  (Prov,  i.  27).  The  rains  descend  in 
Palestine  widi  great  violence ;  and,  as  whole  villages  in  the  east 
are  constructed  only  with  palm-branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in 
the  sun  (perhaps  corresponding  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  untem- 
pered  mortar  noticed  in  Ezek.  xiii.  10, 11),  these  rams  not  unfre- 
quently  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is ;  and  the  houses  fidl  to 
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the  ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt 
vii.  26,  27.  Very,  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of 
violent  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west: 
they  rise  ''like  a  man's  hand"  (1  Kings  xviii.  44),  imtil  the 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrentai 
In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a 
certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.    (See  Luke  zii.  54.) 

In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  east,  water  is 
an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in 
Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommendation  of  the  plain 
of  Jordan  that  it  was  ''  well  watered  every  where  "  (Gren.  ziiL 
10).  The  land  of  Israel  generally  was  intersected  by  numerous 
brooks  and  streams  (Deut  viii.  7). 

Although  rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings, 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy  Land  is  the 
Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  Scripture  as  the  river^ 
without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1 ;  Exod.  i 
22,  iL  5,  iv.  9,  vii.  18,  and  viiL  8,  9, 11),  and,  occasionally,  the 
Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii.  18)  :  in  such  passages  the  tenor  of  the 
discourse  must  determine  which  is  the  river  actually  intended 
by  the  sacred  writers.  The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inferior 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7,  and  v.  21) 
and  the  Amon  (Deut.  iii.  16). 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jordan,  the 
descending  or  flowing^  i,  e.  river,  so  called  from  ^'V  {yarad)^  to 
descend :  it  is  termed  by  the  Arabs  esh-Sheriat  el  Kelnr,  the  great 
watering-place.  Its  original  source  must  be  looked  for  in  the  slopes 
of  Anti-lebanon,  where  are  many  gushing  streams  which  all  find 
their  way  into  the  lake  Hdleh,  the  ancient  Merom.  Four  of 
these  streams  have  been  particularly  noticed  by  travellers.  One 
rises  near  Hashbeiya :  another  gushes  fit)m  the  Tell-el-E^y, 
''  hill  of  the  judge,"  near  the  site  of  Laish  or  Dan  (whence  it  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  Jordan  derives  its  name) :  a  third 
issues  from  a  cave  at  B&nids ;  and  a  fourth  has  been  traced  to  the 
springs  esh-Shar.  From  the  lake  HiUeh  the  river  descends  to" 
the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee,  (it  has  been  said)  without  mingling 
with  its  waters;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the 
Dead  sea,  into  which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  water. 
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It  widens  and  becomes  more  sluggish  as  it  advances,  and  at  the 
mouth  is  180  yards  across  and  8  feet  deep.  The  course-  of  the 
Jordan,  from  Gennesaret  to  the  Dead  sea,  including  its  numerous 
windings,  is  about  two  himdred  miles ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
various.  Its  waters  are  turbid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  &lls  and  rapids. 

The  Jordan  overflows  its  banks  about  the  time  of  barley- 
harvest  (Josh.  iiL  15,  iv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Jer.  xlix.  19), 
or  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  when,  after  the  melting  of  the  snows 
on  the  moimtains,  and  the  violent  rains,  the  torrents  discharge 
themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  There  are 
two,  and  occasionally  three,  series  of  banks ;  the  lower  only  of 
which  are  overflowed.  The  low  flat  is  covered  widi  various 
kinds  of  bushes  and  shrubs,  which  afford  an  asylum  for  wild 
animals  now,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who  alludes  to 
them  (Jer.  xlix.  19). 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are  the 
following, viz.,  1.  The  Amon,  now  Mojibyyfhich  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  sea.  2.  The 
Sihor  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  present  the  Naamdn) 
enters  the  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  than  the  Kishon.  8.  The  brook 
Jabbok,  now  Zerka,  takes  its  rise  in  the  moimtains  of  Gilead,  and 
falls  into  the  Jordan.  4.  The  Kanah,  or  brook  of  reeds,  nowAkhdar, 
between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8,  9),  &lls  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Caesarea.  5.  The  brook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9) 
faUs  into  the  same  sea  near  Graza.  6.  The  Eashon,  now  Mukkutta, 
issues  from  the  mountains  of  Garmel  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean.  There  is,  however,  a  remoter  source  near 
Engannim,  the  water  from  which  ceases  during  summer  and 
autumn.  This  is  the  stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40.  7.  The 
Kedron,  Eadron,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously  termed  (2  Sam.  xv. 
23;  1  Kings  xv.  13;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  12;  2  Chron.  xxix.  16; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40 ;  John  xviii.  1),  runs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoaha- 
phat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the  mount  of 
Olives :  except  sometimes  during  the  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains, 
its  channel  is  generally  dry ;  but,  when  swollen  by  torrents,  it 
flows  vrith  great  impetuosity. 

Of  the  lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particularly 

worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  Gennesaret  and  the  lake  of  Sodom  are 
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termed  seas,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which  gives 
the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  sea  of  Galilee^  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  was 
anciently  called  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  (Numb,  xxziv.  11)  or 
Ghinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3),  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  that 
name ;  afterwards  Genesar  (1  Mace.  xi.  67),  and  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  Genesaret  or  Gennesaret  (Luke  v.  1),  from  the 
neighbouring  land  of  the  same  name  (Matt.  ziv.  84 ;  Mark  vL 
53) ;  and  also  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.,  xxi.  1),  from  the 
contiguous  city  of  Tiberias.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  veiy 
sweet,  and  abound  with  fish :  this  circumstance  marks  the  pro- 
priety of  our  Lord^s  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt, 
xiii.  47,  48),  near  the  shore.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval, 
its  greatest  length  is  fourteen  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  nine. 
Its  level  is  652*2  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like 
some  other  mountain  lakes,  it  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds 
(Matt.  viii.  23—27). 

2.  The  waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5,  7,  are 
the  lake,  afterwards  called  Samochonitis,  now  Hiileh,  which  lies 
between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It 
is  about  eight  miles  long  and  six  broad  across  the  north  end,  but 
it  runs  to  a  point  southward,  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it. 
Some  authorities  make  it  much  smaller.     Above  it  is  a  marsh. 

3.  The  lake  or  sea  of  Sodomy  or  the  Dead  sea,  is  about  fifty 
English  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth.  It  was 
anciently  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  sea  of  the  plain  (Deut.  iil 
17,  iv.  49),  being  situated  in  a  valley  with  a  plain  lying  to  the 
south  of  it ;  the  Salt  sea  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xv.  5),  fix)m  the 
extremely  saline,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste  of  its  waters;  the 
Salt  sea  eastward  (Numb,  xxxiv.  3),  and  the  East  sea  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20).  By  Josephus  and  other  writers  it  is 
called  the  lake  AsphaltiteSy  firom  the  abundance  of  bitumen  foimd 
in  it ;  and  also  the  Dead  sea,  from  ancient  traditions,  erroneously 
though  generally  received,  that  no  living  creature  can  exist  in  its 
stagnant  and  sulphureous  waters.  Some  distance  from  the  south- 
em  extremity  a  promontory  runs  out  from  the  eastern  shore.  It 
is  probable  that  the  lake  originally  extended  southward  not 
farther  than  this  peninsula,  and  that  on  the  plain  beyond  formerly 
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stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrali,  which,  with  two  other 
cities  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  :  to  this 
destruction  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
level  of  the  Dead  sea  is  1312  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  the  depth  in  its  northern  portion,  where  greatest,  is 
1308  feet,  that  of  the  southern  part  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet. 

Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures  mention 
several  fountains  and  wells  :  of  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam  and  Jacob's  well. 

Siloam  was  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  east,  between  the 
city  and  the  brook  Kedron.  The  spring  issues  fix>m  a  rock,  and 
runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah  (viii.  6). 
it  is  connected  with  the  pool  of  the  Virgin,  higher  up  the  valley, 
by  a  channel  1750  feet  in  length. 

JacoVs  well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  firom 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present  Nablous, 
which  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew  the 
Shechemites.  It  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  but 
especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  object  of 
veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  5 — 30). 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women,  particularly  those  who 
are  tmmarried,  to  fetch  water  firom  the  wells,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings;  and  at  all  times  they  are  adorned  with  their  trinkets. 
This  will  account  for  Rebekah's  fetching  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15), 
and  will  fiirther  prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Abraham's 
servant  presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she 
had  before  on  her  hands  (Gren.  xxiv.  22 — 47). 

Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  or  Great  sea  and 
the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  mountains  not  already  mentioned 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Garmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and 
of  Gilead. 

1.  Lebanon^  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is  a 
long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  east- 
ward, and  forming  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
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Land.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  hj  the  name 
of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the  appellation 
of  Anti-libanus.  These  mountains  may  be  seen  &om  a  veiy 
considerable  distance ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  some  part  of 
them  is  not  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  Th^  are 
by  no  means  barren,  but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated  and  well 
peopled :  their  summits  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  ex- 
tensive plains,  in  which  are  sown  com  and  all  kinds  of  pulse. 
They  ore  watered  by  numerous  springs,  rivuleta,  and  streams  of 
excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  freshness  and  fertility, 
even  in  the  most  elevated  r^ons.  To  these  Solomon  has  a 
beautiful  allusion  (Song  iv.  15).  Lebanon  was  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  stately  cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than 
in  former  times :  they  grow  high  up  on. the  western  slopes,  6000 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for 
their  age  and  size,  as  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in 
the  Scriptures  (see  1  Kings  iv.  33 ;  Psal.  Ixxx.  10 ;  and  xcii. 
12,  &c.  &c.). 

Anti-libanus  or  Anti-lehanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of  the 
two,  and  its  summit,  perhaps  upwards  of  11,000  feet,  is  clad  with 
almost-perpetual  snow,  which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  13,  and 
perhaps^  Jer.  xviii.  14);  a  practice  which  has  obtained  in  the 
cast  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  range  of  hills,  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  1728  feet,  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  nearly  north  and  south. 
It  conunences  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Its  summits  abound  with 
oaks  and  other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive- 
trees  are  still  to  be  foimd.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave,  to 
which  tradition  says  that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab  to 
bring  BaaVs  prophets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  sacri- 
fice (1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 40).  But  the  scene  of  this  event 
seems  to  have  been  really  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge.  There  was  another  Carmel,  a  town,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  detached  mountain  of  a  conical  form, 
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of  cretaceous  limestone,  1800  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon :  the  southern  &ce  is  almost 
naked ;  but  the  northern  is  clothed  with  oak  and  terebinth  mingled 
with  syringa.  The  prospects  irom  this  moimtain  are  singularly 
delightful  and  extensive ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  there  is  a  sm^ 
height,  which  by  ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1^-8 ;  Mark  ix. 
2-8). 

4.  The  numntaina  of  Israelj  also  called  the  mountains  of 
Ephraimy  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
opposite  to  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  is  fertile, 
excepting  those  ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  look 
towards  the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  are  both  rugged  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending from  the  moimt  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which  has  always  afforded  lurking-places  to  robbers 
(Luke  X.  30).  From  this  plain  rises  abruptly  the  mountain 
QuarantaniOf  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Safiour's  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  8).  It  is  white  and  naked,  with 
caverns  in  its  sides,  which  used  to  be  tenanted  by  hermits :  on  the 
top  is  a  little  chapel.  The  mountains  ofEhal  (sometimes  written 
Qebal)  and  Qerizim  (Deut  xi.  29,  xxvii.  4,  12,  18 ;  Josh.  viii. 
30 — 35)  are  situate,  the  former  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to 
the  soulh  of  Sichem  or  Nablous,  with  the  city  between.  The 
rock  of  Simmon  (Judges  xx.  45,  47)  rises  conspicuously  to  the 
north-east  of  Ai.  It  is  now  called  Rummon.  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah  there  are  numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size : 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 2. 

5.  The  mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  extend  from  the  Hieroi^pa  southward  towards  Arabia  Petrsea ; 
Bashan  being  on  the  north,  so  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  there,  to  which  there  are 
many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  (see,  among  other  passages, 
Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Psal.  xxii.  12,  and  Ixviii.  15  ;  Isai.  ii.  13; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Amos  iv.  1).  Gilead  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended sixty  miles  by  about  twenty  from  the  south  end  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  to  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  sea ;  to  the  east  of 
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which  are  the  mountaiiw  ofAharim,  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  which 
perhaps  derived  their  name  from  the  passes  between  the  hills  of 
which  they  were  formed.  Pisgah  and  Neho  were  spurs  or  sum- 
mits of  these,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxii.  48  —  50,  xxziv.  1,  2,  8).  From  motmt 
Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before  he  was  "  gathered 
to  his  people  "  (Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13).  The  Hebrews  frequently 
give  the  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their  moimtains,  because  they 
are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See,  among  other  instances.  Gen. 
xlix.  26 ;  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge  to 
the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gren.  xiv.  10) ;  and  modem 
travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter.  The  rocky  summits  fbimd  on  many  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  not  imfrequently  employed  as  altars  on  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judges  vi.  19 — 21,  and  xiii.  15— 
20) ;  although  oflen  converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for 
which  the  prophets  Isaiah  (Ivii.  7)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6)  se- 
verely reprove  their  d^enerate  coimtiymen.  And,  as  many 
of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the 
shadow  they  project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a 
pleasing  image  of  the  security  that  shall  be  enjoyed  under  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah  (xxxii.  2). 

Numerous  valleys  are  mentioned  in  Scripture :  the  three  most 
memorable  of  these  are, 

1.  The  vale  of  Siddim^  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Chedorlao- 
mer,  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings  (Gren.  xiv.  1 — 10). 

2.  The  valley  ofElah  lies  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza, 
six-and-a-half  hours  from  the  former  place.  It  is  about  a  mile 
in  width.  The  torrent-bed  is  thickly  covered  with  roimd  peb- 
bles :  the  banks  are  fringed  with  Bhi|ibbery,  among  which  grow 
sumt  or  acacia-trees:  hence  the  modem  name,  Wady-es-Sumt,  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  David  defeated  and  slew  Groliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.). 

8.  The  narrow  valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of  moimt 
Zion,  and  is  memorable  for  the  barbarous  and  idolatrous  worship 
here  paid  to  Moloch ;  to  which  idol  parents  sacrificed  their  chil- 
dren by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ; 
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2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  The  spot  where  the  victims  were  burnt 
was  called  Tophet ;  the  word  signifying  a  place  to  be  spit  on,  that, 
is,  execrable;  or,  according  to  another  derivation,  a  place  of 
burning.  Hence  Ge-Hinnom  (the  vallei/  ofHinnomy  from  which 
the  Greek  word,  FecVva,  Gehenna^  is  derived)  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  hell  or  hell-fire. 

The  country  of  Judsea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is  full 
of  caverns ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  flee 
for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies  (Judges  vi.  2  ;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11).  Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capa- 
cious :  that  of  En-gedi  was  so  large,  that  David  and  six  hun- 
dred men  concealed  themselves  in  its  aides ;  and  Saul  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving  that  any  one  was 
there. 

Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
volimie,  under  the  title  of  plains.  Three  of  these  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  viz. : 

1.  The  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  reached  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  mount  Garmel.  The  tract  between  Graza 
and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain :  in  this  stood  the  five 
principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies,  Askelon,  Gath,  Gaza, 
Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod. 

2.  The  plain  of  Jezreel  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called  the  Great 
plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse):  it  extends  from 
mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  place  where  the 
Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  through  the  middle  of  the 
Holy  Land.  This  plain  is  inclosed  by  mountains,  and  is  partially 
cultivated. 

3.  The  region  round  about  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5)  comprised  the 
level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  fix)m  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  to  tiie  Dead  sea.  Of  this  district  the  plain  of  Jerichoy 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  there 
during  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part.  The  vallei/  of  Salt  was 
the  Ghor  at  the  south  of  the  Salt  or  Dead  sea,  where  Abishai 
(1  Chron.  xviii.  12),  and  afterwards  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7), 
discomfited  the  Edomites.  Adjoining  were  the  plains  of  Moab, 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  which  are  also  called  Shittim 
in  Numb.  xxv.  1 ;    Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  the  plains  of  Shittim  in 
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Numb,  zzziii.  49  (maiginal  rendering).     The  valley  ofShtttm^ 
in  Joel  iii.  18,  was  probably  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  wildernesses  or 
desertSy  hj  which  we  usually  though  erroneously  imderstand  de- 
solate places,  equally  void  of  cities  and  inhlibitants;  for  the  Hebrews 
gave  the  name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not 
cultiyated,  but  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  cattle; 
and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild.  Some  of 
them  are  moimtainous  and  weU-watered,  while  others  are  sterile 
sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a  very  scanty 
supply  from  the  few  springs  which  are  occasionally  to  be  £)und 
in  them ;  yet  eyen  these  offer  a  grateful  though  meagre  pasturage 
to  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.  In  this  latter  description  of  deserts 
it  is,  that  the  weaiy  traveller  is  mocked  by  the  distant  appearance 
resembling  an  expanded  lake ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  the 
deception  is  perceived,  and  the  supposed  water  vanishes.  To  this 
phenomenon  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  (xxxv.  7) ;  where,  pre- 
dicting the  blessings  of  the  Eedeemer^s  kingdom,  he  says,  "  The 
glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling 
spnngs. 

The  deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derived  their  appellations 
from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  which  was  called  the  wilderness  or  desert  of 
Judah  (Psal.  IxiiL  title),  or  of  Judaa,  This  desert,  in  which  John 
the  Baptist  abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i. 
80),  and  where  he  first  taught  his  coimtrymen  (Matt.  iii.  1 ;  Mark 
i.  4),  was  a  mountainous  and  thinly-inhabited  tract  of  coimtiy, 
but  abounding  in  pastures ;  it  was  situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead 
sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six 
cities,  with  their  villages  (Josh.  xv.  61,  62). 

This  country  also  produced  some  woods  or  forests  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  such  as  that  of  Hareth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which 
David  withdrew  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  ;  of  Ephraimy  east 
of  the  Jordan,  where  Absalom  received  the  due  reward  of  liis 
unnatural  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6—9) ;  that  of  Lebanon^  where 
Solomon  erected  a  sumptuous  palace  (1  Kings  vii.  2) ;  and  the 
forest  of  oaks  on  the  hills  of  Bashan  (Zech.  xi.  2). 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  often  mentioned 
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in  the  sacred  writings  (and  especially  in  Dent.  viii.  7 — 9,  zi.  10 
— 12),  is  confirmed  by  the  united  testimonies  of  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  by  all  modem  travellers.  We  are  assured  that,  imder 
a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land 
would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity 
of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains ; 
its  hills  and  vales — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its  cli- 
mate, prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  '*  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed"  (Gen.  xxvii.  27,  28)  :  God  hath  "  given  it  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fiitness  of  the  earth,  a^d  plenty  of  com  and  wine." 
Such  being  the  capabilities  of  the  Holy  Land,  if  it  were  pro- 
perly cultivated,  we  can  readily  acooimt  for  the  vast  population 
it  anciently  supported.  Its  present  forlorn  condition  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  depredations  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  every  age ;  and  so  &r  is  this  fi*om  contra- 
dicting the  assertions  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  confirms  their 
authority;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  Israelites  proving  imfaithfiil 
to  their  covenant-engagements  with  Jehovah,  all  these  judg- 
ments were  predicted  and  denounced  against  them  (Lev.  xxvi. 
32 ;  Deut.  xxix.  22,  &c.) ;  and  the  exact  accomplishment  of  these 
prophecies  afibrdsa  permanent  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the 
psahnist,  that  God  ''  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness  for 
the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein"  (Psal.  cvii.  84). 
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BOOK  11. 

POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OV  TEE  JEWS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE  PATRIARCHAL  TIMES 
TO  AND  DURINO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITT,  INCLUDU^  A  SKETCH 
OP  THE  mSTOitY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  The  earliest  form  of  government  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture 
was  the  patriarchalj  or  that  exercised  by  the  heads  of  &milies 
over  their  households,  without  being  responsible  to  any  superior. 
The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion ;  so  that  parents 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the  first  subjects: 
they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  disinheriting  their  chil- 
dren, or  of  dismissing  them  &om  home,  without  assigning  any 
reason.  Such  was  the  authority  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  the  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

On  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
of  languages  at  Babel,  the  posterity  of  Noah  quitted  the  fertile 
plains  of  Babylon,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  neighbour- 
ing regions.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
the  descendants  of  Shem  settled  chiefly  in  Asia ;  those  of  Ham 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  Africa;  and  those  of  Japheth,  in 
Europe.  "  And  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread  "  (Gen. 
ix.  19).  In  no  long  time  after  this  event,  idolatry  began  to  pre- 
vail ;  when  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  select  a  people  among 
whom  the  true  religion  might  be  preserved.  For  this  purpose, 
he  called  Abraham,  who  dwelt  in  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  command- 
ing him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  he  promised  to  give  to  his  descendants,  who  were 
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greatly  to  be  multiplied ;  with  an  assurance  that  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  should  spring 
from  his  race.  Bjfidth — a  firm  reliance  upon  the  divine  promises 
^-Abraham  obeyed  without  hesitation,  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and  took  with 
him  his  wife  Sarah  and  his  nephew  Lot.  As  a  descendant  of 
Eber,  Abraham  was  denominated  the  Hebrew  by  the  neighbour- 
ing people;  and  from  this  appellation  his  posterity  were  afterwards 
called  Hebrews. 

At  the  time  Abraham  settled  in  Canaan,  he  had  no  child ;  but, 
when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old,  his  son  Isaac  was  bom  ac- 
cording to  Grod*s  promise.  When  Isaac  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  Abraham  received  a  divine  conmiand  to  sacrifice  this 
his  only  son.  By  faith  the  patriarch  remained  unshaken  in  that 
most  severe  trial :  he  prepared  to  immolate  the  required  victim, 
when  his  uplifted  arm  was  arrested.  His  fidth  and  obedience  had 
been  sufiiciently  tried;  and  the  Almighty  confirmed  anew  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  patriarch. 

Isaac  was  the  &ther  of  Esau,  and  of  Jacob,  who  was  also  called 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  who  became  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  or  families  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
•*  Moved  with  envy,"  they  sold  Joseph  their  brother  to  some  Ish- 
maclitiBh  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  captive  into  Eg3rpt. 
There,  after  enduring  much  affiiction,  he  was  raised  by  Pharaoh 
to  the  chiefest  dignity  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  some  years  after,  his 
fiither  Jacob,  together  with  his  whole  family,  was  constrained  by 
a  famine  which  desolated  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  and  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  The  filial  piety  of  Joseph  assigned  them  a  residence 
in  the  fertile  district  of  Goshen.  Here  the  descendants  of  Israel 
increased  to  a  surprising  degree.  After  the  death  of  Jacob,  Joseph, 
and  his  brethren,  ''a  new  king,''  of  a  different  dynasty,  ascended 
the  throne,  ''who  knew  not  Joseph,"  nor  r^arded  the  distinguished 
benefits  which  he  had  been  the  providential  instrument  of  confer- 
ring upon  Egypt.  The  Israelites  were  persecuted :  their  '*  lives 
were  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage."  Jealous  of  their  numbers, 
the  king  condemned  them  to  the  hardest  toils :  still  their  popula- 
tion continued  to  increase ;  when  he  commanded  all  male  in&nts 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river  Nile  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.    One 
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was  remarkably  saved :  the  daughter  of  the  king,  seeiog  an  axk  or 
little  basket  of  bulrushes  floating  on  the  water,  which  contained 
an  Israelitish  in&nt,  commanded  it  to  be  brought  to  her.  Moved 
with  compasfflon  she  caused  him  to  be  bred  up  in  her  own 
palace,  and  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg3rptian8.  This 
was  Moses,  whose  name  signified  drawn  out  or  saved  fix>m  the 
waters.  At  the  age  of  forty  jeara  he  went  to  visit  his  brethren ; 
when,  seeing  a  Uebrew  maltreated  by  an  £g3rptian,  he  took  the 
part  of  the  oppressed,  and  killed  his  antagonist  He  then  fled  into 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Jethro,  a  priest  or  prince  of  that  ootmtty,  whose  flocks  he  tended 
in  the  desert.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  Almighty  appeared 
unto  him  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  bush,  and  commanded  him  to 
return  into  Eg]cpt,  and  require  of  Pharaoh  the  liberation  of  the 
Israelites.  The  proud  monarch  refused  to  let  them  go :  nor  did 
be  grant  them  permission  to  depart,  until  Egypt  had  been  desolated 
by  the  severe  judgments,  which  were  miraculously  inflicted  by 
God.  Scarcely  however  had  Pharaoh  given  his  reluctant  permis- 
sion, when  avarice  and  pride  instigated  him  to  pursue  them.  He 
overtook  them  while  they  were  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bed  sea.  Moses,  by  divine  conmiand,  stretched  forth  his  hand : 
the  waters  miraculously  separated  on  either  side;  so  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  safely  over  to  the  opposite  shore ;  while  Pharaoh 
and  his  army,  pursuing  them  into  the  sea,  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  returning  waters,  and  perished.  '^  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore"  (Exod.  xiv.  30). 

In  reviewing  these  various  events,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence,  "  out  of  seem- 
ing evil  still  educing  good,"  and  over-ruling  all  events  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs.  Thus,  the  selling  of  Joseph  by 
his  brethren,  Pharaoh's  multiplying  his  barbarous  edicts,  and  the 
abandonment  of  Moses  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile— 
all  these  apparently-adverse  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to 
frustrate  the  promises  of  God ;  yet  did  they  all  eventually  ac- 
complish his  will.  It  was  necessaiy  that  the  fiunily  of  Jacob 
should  withdraw  from,  the  jealousy  of  the  Ganaanites  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded ;  and  the  captivity  of  Joseph  was  the  means 
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employed  by  God,  in  order  to  place  his  people  iinder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powerftd  king  of  £g3rpt.  It  was  nccessaiy  that  the 
Israelites  should  experience  a  rigorous  bondage,  in  order  to  attach 
them  the  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God,  their  great  Deliverer ; 
and  Pharaoh  by  his  cruel  severity  himself  broke  the  chains  which 
he  was  desirous  of  riveting,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  Moses 
to  conduct  his  people  out  of  £g3rpt ;  as  God  had  promised  to  their 
fore&thers  the  patriarchs.  And,  as  the  Israelites  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  after  Pharaoh  had  let  them  depart,  the  Almighty 
*^  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
though  that  was  near ;  but  he  led  them  about  through  the  way  of 
the  wilderness"  (£xod.  xiii.  17, 18) ;  in  which  they  wandered  forty 
years,  being  miraculously  supplied  with  food,  wldle  their  raiment 
^' waxed  not  old;"  and  the  divine  presence  accompanied  and 
protected  them,  "  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud;  and  by  night  by 
A  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night**  (Exod. 
xiii.  21). 

n.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Moses,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  institute  a  new 
form  of  government,  which  has  been  rightly  termed  a  theocracy  ; 
the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exercised  by  God  himself, 
who  alone  enacted  or  repealed  laws.  Hence  the  judges,  and  after- 
wards the  kings,  were  merely  temporal  viceroys,  or  the  first  ma- 
gistrates in  the  state :  their  office  was  to  command  the  army  in 
war,  to  summon  and  preside  in  the  senate  or  council  of  princes 
and  elders,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  and  to  propose  public  matters  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
former,  and  to  the  ratification  of  the  latter.  During  the  life  of 
Moses,  the  chief  magistracy  was  lodged  in  him ;  but,  his  strength 
being  inadequate  to  determine  all  matters  of  controversy  among 
80  numerous  a  nation,  inferior  judges  were  appointed,  and  a  council 
of  seventy  elders  was  instituted  at  his  request,  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  government  (Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26;  Niunb.  xi.  16 — 80). 

Fifty  days  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  quitted  the  land  of 

bondage,  God  published  the  ten  commandments  of  the  moral  law 

(which  are  of  perpetual  obligation)  upon  mount  Sinai,  amidst 

circumstances  of  terrific  grandeur :  he  afterwards  gave  to  Moses 

the  political  laws  by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  governed, 
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together  with  the  ceremonial  laws  which  the7  were  to  obsenre. 
Of  these  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

Tet  Moses^  the  l^islator,  the  historian,  and  the  leader  of  Israel^ 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  was  (as  he 
himself  relates)  deprived  of  that  privilege;  because,  vexed  with 
the  murmurs  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  he  had  on  one  occa- 
sion yielded  to  the  impulse  of  anger,  and  distrust  in  God,  one  of 
whose  commands  he  disobeyed.  He  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
behold  that  "  good  land,  the  gloiy  of  all  lands,"  firom  the  sum- 
mit of  mount  Pisgah ;  and,  after  he  had  given  his  final  instructions 
to  Israel  and  to  his  successor, ''  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the 
himdred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  1451 ;  while  "  his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  was  his  natural  force  abated  (Deut.  iii.  23 
— 28,  xxxiv.  5,  7). 

HI.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of 
Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister  (Exod. 
xxiv.  18 ;  Josh.  i.  1).  Grod  was  with  him  as  he  had  been  with 
his  predecessor.  The  river  Jordan  opened  a  passage  to  the  Israel- 
ites :  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  miraculously  overthrown :  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canaanitish  people  were  either  subdued  or  fled 
before  him.  Before  he  died,  he  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  agree- 
ably to  the  divine  injimctions ;  and,  having  assembled  the  tribes 
of  Israel  in  a  solemn  convocation,  he  reminded  them  of  all  the 
favours  which  God  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  renewed  the 
covenant  which  the  Almighty  had  made  with  them  by  the  ministry 
of  Moses.  ''  Te  are  witnesses,"  he  said  unto  the  people,  *^  against 
yourselves,  that  ye  have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him. 
And  they  said.  We  are  witnesses"  (Josh,  xxiii.,  xxiv). 

As  Joshua,  who  died  b.  c.  1427,  had  no  immediate  successor, 
the  government  of  Israel  was  committed  to  certain  supreme  magis- 
trates termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was  in  some  cases  for  life ; 
but  their  ofiice  was  not  hereditary ;  neither  was  their  succession 
conJrtant.  Their  authority  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  kings :  it 
extended  to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  appeal; 
but  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defend- 
ers of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry, 
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which  was  high  tareason  against  Jehovah  their  Sovereign.  Of  these 
judges,  who  were  fourteen  in  number,  some  of  them  being  con- 
temporaneous, the  following  were  thomost  distinguished : — 

1.  Othniel  delivered  the  eastern  Israelites  from  their  servitude 
tmder  Chushan-Rishathaim,  into  whose  hand  Grod  had  permitted 
them  to  &11,  as  a  punishment  for  their  idolatry  (Judges  iii.  5 — 11). 
"And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years." 

2.  Ehud  also  delivered  the  eastern  Israelites  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Moabites;  so  that  "the  land  had  rest  four-score  years" 
(Judges  iii.  12—80). 

3.  Under  the  judicature  of  Deborah  the  prophetess,  the  northern 
Israelites  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Canaanites,  to  whom 
they  had  been  in  servitude  for  twenty  years,  under  their  king 
Jabin  (Judges  iv.  v.). 

4.  Gideon,  with  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  warriors,  se- 
lected out  of  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  vanquished 
the  Midianites,  into  whose  himds  the  Almighty  permitted  the 
eastern  and  northern  Israelites  to  fall,  for  seven  years ;  and  by 
whose  predatory  incursions  they  had  been  greatly  impoverished 
(Judges  vi.  vii.). 

5.  Jephthah  discomfited  the  Ammonites :  bound  by  a  rash  vow, 
he  was  obliged  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  Grod  his  only  daugh- 
ter, and  consequently  to  renoimce  the  hope  of  seeing  his  name  and 
iamily  perpetuated  (Judges  xi.,  xii.).  St.  Paul  enumerates  Jephthah 
amohg  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  were  distmguished 
for  their  feith  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

6.  Samson  was  distinguished  for  his  vast  strength,  and  for  the 
bravery  and  success  with  which  he  defended  his  country  against 
the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.— xvi.).  It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  his  character  and  that  of 
the  Hercules  of  heathen  mythology.  Samson  judged  the  Israel- 
ites twenty  years. 

7.  After  various  reverses  under  the  administration  of  the  high 
priest  Eli,  Samuel  was  the  last  judge  of  Israel.  He  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God  from  his  birth,  and  received  divine 
communications  even  in  his  childhood.  He  obtained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines,  and  was  exemplary  for  his  piety, 
justice,  and  wisdom  (1  Sam.  i. — vii.). 
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IV.  At  length,  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  Grod  for  their 
Borereign,  desired  a  king  to  be  set  over  them  (1  Sam.  viii.  5). 
Such  a  change  in  their  go^^^mment  was  foreseen  by  Moses,  who 
accordingly  prescribed  certain  laws  for  the  direction  of  their  future 
sovereigns,  which  are  related  in  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20. 

1.  Extent  of  the  regal  authority j  and  establishment  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. — Although  the  authority  of  the  kings 
was  in  some  respects  limited  by  stipulation,  yet  they  exercised 
very  ample  powers.  They  had  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war, 
and  of  life  and  death ;  and  they  administered  justice  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  judges.  They  exercised,  also,  great  power  in 
reforming  ecclesiastical  abuses,  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by 
them  not  as  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  They  were 
merely  the  viceroys  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Is- 
rael ;  and,  therefore,  the  government  continued  to  be  a  theocracy. 
The  kings  were  inaugurated  to  their  high  office  with  great  pomp, 
and  were  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  with  a  crown  and  sceptre.  The 
majesty  of  royalty  was  studiously  maintained.  It  was  accounted 
the  highest  possible  honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  above  all  to  sit  down  before  him.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  iUustrates  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  particularly  Matt.  v.  8,  xviii.  10,  xx.  20 — 23 ;  Luke 
i.  19.  After  the  establishment  of  royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  king's  person 
was  inviolable^  even  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  (ISam. 
xxiv.  5 — 7)  ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  security 
of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  wel&rc  of  the  subject.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  untrue  stoiy  of  his 
having  put  the  mortally-wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was,  merely  on  this  his 
own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatclied, 
because  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Lords  anointed  (2  Sam. 
i.  14). 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with  present"? 
of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individuals, 
who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the  profoundest  re- 
verence, prostrating  themselves  to  the  groimd ;  and  the  same  prac- 
tice continues  to  this  day.     Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  to 
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cany  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy  food  of  him  as 
govemor  of  Egypt  (Gren.  zliii.  11,  26).  In  like  manner  the 
magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  Sling  of 
the  Jews,  brought  him  presents  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
(Matt.  ii.  11).  Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii. 
13 ;  1  Kings  x.  2,  10,  25 ;  2  Kings  t.  5 ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7 ; 
and  2  Kings  viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every 
demonstration  of  reverence,  to  the  grotmd.  See  an  instance  in 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  8. 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad,  they  are 
uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue:  the 
Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or  mtdes  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  29 ;  1  Kings  i.  38,  38),  or  in  chariots  (1  Kings  L  5 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  21,  X.  15),  preceded  or  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards 
(who  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  and  xv.  18,  are  termed  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites) ;  as  the  oriental  sovereigns  are  to  this  day.  And, 
whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or 
took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  countries,  they  sent 
harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things  for  their  passage,  and 
pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the  ways,  and  remove  all  impe- 
diments. To  this  practice  there  are  allusions  in  Isai.  xl.  3,  and 
Matt.  iii.  3. 

The  revenues  of  the  kings  arose  frt)m  various  sources:  viz. — 
1.  Voluntary  offerings y  which  were  made  to  them  conformably  to 
the  oriental  custom  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20) ;  2.  The  produce 
of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  28,  29),  and  also  of  the  royal  demesnes  over  which  certain 
officers  were  appointed ;  3.  The  tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of 
the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  management  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  officers  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
iv.  7,  and  1  Chron.  xxviL  25.  It  is  also  probable,  from  1  Kings  x. 
14,  that  the  Israelites  likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money ;  4.  A  por- 
tion of  the  spoil  of  conquered  nations  (2  Sam.  viii.),  upon  whom 
tributes  or  imposts  were  also  laid  (1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  10, 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31) ;  and,  lastly,  5.  The 
customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign  merchants  who  passed 
through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x.  15)  afforded  a  considerable 
revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who,  though  the  Mosaic  layrs  did  not 
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encourage  foreign  commerce,  carried  on  a  very  extenave  and 
lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x.  22),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses 
and  the  byssus  or  fine  linen  of  £g3rpt  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29). 

2.  Magistrates  subordinate  to  the  kings, — Besides  the  kings 
there  were  some  inferior  magistrates,  whose  origin  may  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  who  continued  to  retain  some  authority 
after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Of  this  description 
were,  1.  The  heads  or  princes  of  tribes,  who  appear  to  have 
watched  over  the  interest  of  each  tribe :  they  were  twelve  in 
number;  and,  2.  Yhe  heads  of  families,  who  are  sometimes 
called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  and  sometimes  simply 
heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same  persons  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2, 
and  xxiv.  1,  are  called  elders  (compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12  and 
xxi.  1—9).  It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or 
elders  of  &milies  were  chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The 
princes  of  tribes  do  not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commence- 
ment, at  least,  of  the  monarchy :  from  1  Chron.  xxvii«  16 — 22,  it  is 
evident  that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must 
have  proved  a  very  considerable  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the 
king. 

3.  The  promulgation  of  the  laws  was  variously  made  at  dife- 
rent  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  tlie  commands  or  tem- 
porary edicts  of  Joshua,  were  annoimced  to  the  people  by  the 
shoterim,  who  in  our  authorized  English  version  are  termed 
officers.  Afterwards,  when  the  regal  government  was  estab- 
lished, the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings  were  publicly  pro- 
claimed (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9).  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  or  couriers, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  who  were  after- 
wards termed  posts  or  couriers  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6, 10 ;  Jer.  li.  31). 
These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where  there  was  always  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  pro- 
phets frequently  delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and 
also  in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the 
edicts  of  Jehovah  the  supreme  King  of  Israel  (Jer.  vii.  2,  3,  xi. 
6,  xvii.  19,  20,  xxxvi.  10). 

V.  Notice  of  the  kings  of  the  Israelites, 
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When  Samuel  became  advanced  in  years,  "  he  made  Mb  sons 
judges  over  Israel  ;*'  but  they  did  not  walk  in  his  ways.  *'  Then  the 
elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  and  came  to  Samuel 
imto  Ramah"  (his  ordinary  place  of  residence),  and  demanded  that 
he  should  make  them  a  king  to  judge  them  like  all  the  nations. 
The  aged  prophet  showed  them  their  folly  in  preferring  the  heavy 
yoke  of  a  man  to  the  beneficent  protection  of  Grod ;  but,  as  they 
persisted  in  their  demand,  Samuel  was  divinely  instructed  to 
choose  a  king,  and  to  inaugurate  him  to  his  office  by  a  solemn 
unction.  This  choice  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  lot  (1  Sam. 
viii. — X.). 

The  earlier  years  of  Saul's  reign  were  auspicious :  ho  gained 
many  victories  over  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  especially  over  the 
Philistines.  But,  as  he  had  spared  the  Amalekites  and  their 
king  Agag,  whom  he  had  been  commanded  to  exterminate, 
Samuel  announced  to  him  that  Grod  had  withdrawn  his  protec- 
tion from  him ;  and  that  the  crown  should  not  continue  in  his 
&mily,  but  should  be  given  to  another.  From  that  time  ''an 
evil  spirit  troubled"  Saul,  by  permission  of  Jehovah:  this  was 
an  evil  spirit  of  melancholy,  jealousy,  envy,  and  cruelty.  Such 
an  evil  spirit  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bAnish  the  spirit  of  a 
sound  mind,  moderation,  equity,  and  every  princely  virtue,  intro- 
duce an  almost  perpetual  gloom,  and  dispose  men  to  the  most 
imwarrantable  and  criminal  excesses.  In  order  to  dissipate  his 
melancholy,  Saul  had  been  advised  to  send  for  some  person  skilled 
in  music,  to  play  to  him  upon  the  harp.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse 
(whom  Samuel  had  by  divine  command  previously  anointed  as 
the  successor  of  Saul),  was,  accordingly,  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Said,  whose  fiivour  he  conciliated.  David,  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  killing  Goliath  the  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
and  by  various  other  successes,  became  the  son-in-law  of  the 
king ;  but  neither  his  wisdom  nor  his  valour  could  protect  him 
from  the  hatred  of  Said,  who  was  bent  on  taking  his  life.  From 
all  these  difficulties,  however,  he  was  mercifully  delivered ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Saul  and  three  of  his  sons,  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  David  ascended  the  tiirone  of  Judah,  B.C.  1056,  and 
seven  years  afler  he  was  anointed  king  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.    Very  numerous  were  his  victories  over  the  Philistines. 
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and  the  other  enemies  of  his  country :  he  extended  his  dominioDS 
firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  river  Euphrates.  But  he  tarnished 
his  glory  by  the  commission  of  great  sins :  he  humbled  himself, 
however,  to  the  dust  on  account  of  them ;  and  God  forgave  him ; 
but  he  was  judicially  punished  in  this  life  for  his  offences  by 
discord  in  his  family,  and  by  the  rebellion  and  subsequent  death 
of  his  favourite  son  Absalom.  After  he  had  designated  Solomon 
to  be  his  successor,  .whom  he  furiher  caused  to  be  croAvned,  David 
died,  aged  seventy  years,  b.  c.  1015. 

Solomon  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Israel.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  piety  and  justice.  His  wisdom  (the  gift  of  Grod)  was 
celebrated  even  in  distant  lands.  His  kingdom  was  established 
in  honour.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  a  king  of  Egypt,  whose 
daughter  he  married ;  and  the  neighbouring  princes  acknowledged 
his  superior  power.  Enjojring  profound  peace,  he  embellished  the 
cities  of  his  kingdom,  particularly  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected 
the  most  magnificent  temple  which  was  ever  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  also  a  splendid  palace  for  himself.  He  forti- 
fied Jerusalem,  founded  several  cities,  and  enlarged  others.  He 
gave  great  encouragement  to  commerce ;  and  during  his  reign  his 
subjects  became  rich ;  and  the  coimtry  flourished  greatly.  At 
length,  blinded  by  prosperity,  he  gave  way  to  the  gratification 
of  his  passions :  seduced  by  the  idolatrous  wives  and  concubines 
whom  he  took  in  his  old  age,  "  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father;"  and  he 
burnt  incense  to  the  idols  of  the  Tyrians,  Ammonites,  and  Moa- 
bites.  For  these  offences  he  was  ptmished :  the  close  of  his  reign 
was  embittered  by  niunerous  adversaries;  and  nfier  his  death 
his  dominions  were  divided ;  as  God  had  announced  by  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet  Ahijah.  Solomon  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
about  the  year  b.  c.  976. 

VI.  Schism  of  the  tribes. —  Formation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah, 

The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David  and  Solomon, 
subsisted  entire,  the  brief  sovereignty  of  Ishbosheth  excepted,  for 
upwards  of  a  century ;  imtil  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of 
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Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burdens  of  his  subjects,  when  a 
division  of  the  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  them  adhering  to  Jero- 
boam formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  continuing  faithful  in  their  aU^iance  to  Rehoboam, 
constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

1.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, — The  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted 
about  254  years,  according  to  some  chronologers.  Jeroboam,  the 
first  sovereign,  being  apprehensive  that  his  subjects  would  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  Hehoboam  king  of  Judah,  if  they  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  solemn  festivals,  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  instituted  a  false  worship  in  his  dominions.  He  set  up 
two  golden  calves,  which  they  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel ;  and  he  appointed  priests  and  festivals  of  his  own ; 
so  that  idolatry  was  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Nine- 
teen kings  reigned  there,  fix)m  Jeroboam  I.,  ''  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  to  Hoshea  the  last  prince.  They  were 
all,  more  or  less,  abandoned  to  idolatry,  and  its  consequent  cor- 
ruption of  morals.  God,  however,  sent  several  prophets  to  the 
ten  tribes,  in  order  to  turn  them  firom  their  sins,  and  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  himself  among  them.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
was  Elijah :  he  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  one  of  the  most 
weak  and  wicked  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Many  of  these  monarchs 
perished  in  battle  with  the  Syrians,  or  by  domestic  treason.  At 
length,  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  As- 
S3rria,  who  took  many  strong  places,  and  sent  great  numbers  of 
people  into  captivity^  in  the  reign  of  Pekah.  Hoshea,  his  suc- 
cessor, became  tributary  to  Shalmaneser,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Tiglath-pileser ;  but,  conspiring  against  him,  Hoshea  was  im- 
prisoned, and  Samaria,  the  metropolis,  captured  after  a  si^e  of 
three  years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country ;  but  the  nobles 
and  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into  captivity  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  whence  they  have  been  dispersed  into  various 
countries,  and  have  never  since  been  settled  in  their  own  land. 

2.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, — This  kingdom  continued  388 
years.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  ^here  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  true  God  continued  to  be  observed.     But  idolatry 
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crept  also  into  this  kingdom  :  it  was,  however,  sererely  pnniahed. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  sovereigna  of  Judah,  we  may 
mention  Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  who,  with  very  inferior 
forces,  totally  discomfited  Jeroboam ;  Asa,  who  OYertumed  all  the 
idols  in  his  dominions,  even  those  of  his  mother,  and  reigned  ac- 
cording to  justice  and  the  laws.  Jehoshaphat,  his  son,  committed 
the  fiiult  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  wicked  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  whose  daughter  Athaliah  married  his  son  Jehoram :  £ot  the 
rest,  he  lived  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  left  his  people  in 
tranquillity  and  peace.  During  the  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  his  son 
Ahaziah,  idolatry  reigned  in  Judah.  After  the  death  of  Ahaziah, 
his  mother  Athaliah  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  de- 
stroyed all  ^' the  seed  royal"  that  remained.  One  son  alone  of 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  escaped ;  who,  being  privately  educated  for  six 
years  in  the  temple  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  was  brought  forth  and 
crowned  by  the  priest  Jehoiada  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
The  profligate  Athaliah  was  put  to  death.  For  some  time,  Joash 
reigned  well ;  but  he  afterwards  forgot  the  lessons  of  his  bene- 
&ctor,  and  was  justly  punished  for  his  ingratitude  by  the  revolt 
of  his  subjects,  and  was  put  to  death.  Amaziah  his  son  at  first 
imitated  the  early  piety  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  his  wicked- 
ness. His  end  was  not  less  disastrous :  he  perished  by  the  hand 
of  conspirators;  The  commencement  of  Uzziah's  reign  was  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  justice ;  but  he  tarnished  its  close.  Presiunp- 
tuously  aspiring  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  high  priest,  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy  for  several  years,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  To  his 
son,  the  pious  Jotham,  succeeded  the  idolater  Ahaz,  who  imitated 
all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen.  Assailed  by  the  Israelites 
and  other  neighbouring  enemies,  he  died  in  dishonour,  and  was 
deemed  imworthy  to  be  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 
Hezekiah  his  son  re-established  the  worship  of  the  true  God :  he 
re-opened  the  temple,  which  Ahaz  had  impiously  closed ;  and  his 
reign  was  prosperous.  He  reposed  all  his  confidence  in  God,  who 
delivered  him  from  inuninent  peril.  In  one  night  the  powerful 
army  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Ass3nria  was  miraculously  destroyed ; 
and  his  long  reign  was  not  imworthy  of  the  eulogium  of  the 
sacred  historian,  "  that  after  him  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him." 
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The  impiety  aild  exceasiye  wickedi^iesB  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects  and  neighbours. 
He  set  up  an  image  in  the  temple  of  God,  who  suffered  him 
to  be  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon.  But,  *'  when  he  was  in  afflic- 
tion, he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly 
before  the  €rod  of  his  Others,  and  prayed  unto  him ;  and  he  was 
intreated  of  him,  and  heard  his  supj^cation,  and  brought  him 
again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom"  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  Id). 
He  restored  the  worship  of  God,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Amon,  who  ''  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  Manasseh  his 
&ther"  before  )pa  repentance  and  conversion.  Although  the  piety 
of  his  son  and  successor  Josiah  effected  much  external  reforma- 
tion, ''the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all  the 
provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  withal"  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  26).  On  the  death  of  Jo^ah  (who  had  engaged  in  battle 
with  Pharaoh-Necho,  most  probably  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Assyria),  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  carried  Jehoahaz  into  captivity  after  a  short  reign 
of  three  months.  His  successor  Jehoialdm,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years,  was  subdued  and  bound  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  Jehoiachin 
or  Jeconiah  underwent  the  same  fiite,  having  reigned  three  months 
and  ten  days.  And  finally,  Jehoiachin*s  tmcle  and  successor, 
Zedekiah,  persisted  in  doing  evil,  regardless  of  the  ¥ramings  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah :  on  his  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
invaded  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  utterly  destroyed  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple,  carrying  away  with  him  all  the  sacred  vessels 
and  the  royal  treasures.  Zedekiah  was  blinded  and  taken  to 
Babylon ;  and  the  rest  of  his  subjects  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
(with  the  exception  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were  left  in  Judaea) 
were  likewise  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
where  they  and  their  posterity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  predictions  (2  Kings  xxv.). 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  133  years  after  the  subversion 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various 
reasons  may  be  adduced. 

(1.)  The  geographic(hpolitical  situation  of  Judah  was  more  /a- 
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vourable  than  that  of  Israel.  In  extent  and  fertility  of  soil  aa 
well  as  in  population,  the  latter  &r  surpaased  the  former;  but 
Judah  was  &r  more  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  and 
possessed  greater  &cilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks,  parti- 
cularlj  in  the  naturally-strong  situation  of  Jerusalem. 

(2.)  The  people  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  than  in 
that  of  Israel^  in  consequence  of  the  religious  worship  which  was 
solemnized  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  residence  in  Judah  of  all  the 
devout,  pious,  and  learned  of  the  nation  ;  who,  with  the  priests 
and  Levites,  were  expelled  from  Israel  by  the  internal  discords 
which  arose  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  kingdom 
imder  Jeroboam  I.,  as  also  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  idolatiy 
therein. 

(3.)  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular^  and 
the  character  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary ^  than  m  the 
kingdom  of  Israel;  for  even  the  more  wicked  of  the  Jewish 
princes  were  compelled  to  pay  some  respect  at  least  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion,  from  motives  of  state  policy. 

(4.)  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  was  most 
carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  while 
the  vilest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  In 
short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  declara- 
tion, that ''  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproacli 
to  any  people"  (Prov.  xiv.  84). 

VII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  or  Jews  during  the  Bahyhnish 
captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  during  the  captivi^, 
was  far  from  being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  "  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet  held  the 
first  office  at  the  coiurt  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout  friends  of 
this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations ;  and  that  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  former  king  of  Judah,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
the  captivity,  was  released  from  an  imprisonment  which  had  con- 
tinued for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  preferred  in  point  of  rank  to 
all  the  kings  who  were  then  at  Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  the  Chaldean  monarch.  He 
was  treated  as  the  first  of  the  kings ;   he  ate  at  the  table  of  his 
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conqueror,  and  receiyed  an  annual  allowance,  corresponding  to 
his  royal  rank.  These  circumstances  of  honour  must  have  reflected 
a  degree  of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  suflicient  to  prevent  their 
being  ill-treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed  as 
respectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Shealtiel 
and  his  grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If  that  story* 
of  the  dlBcussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerubbabel  is  said  to 
have  wen  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  yoimg  prince,  though  he  held  no  office,  had  free  access 
to  the  court ;  a  privilege  which  must  have  afforded  liin^  many 
opportunities  of  alleviating  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his 
countr3anen.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that,  when  Cyrus 
gave  the  Hebrews  permission  to  return  to  their  own  cotmtiy, 
many,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain 
behind,  believing  that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where 
they  were,  than  they  would  be  in  Judaea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  as  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms)  had  magistrates  and  a  prince  from 
their  ovm  nimiber.  Jehoiachin,  and  after  him  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as  their  princes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  as  their  high  priests. 
At  the/ame  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  humiliation,  as  a 
people  punished  by  their  Grod,  was  always  extremely  painful,  and 
frequently  drew  on  them  expressions  of  contempt.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  their  religion  afforded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule 
and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans ;  a  striking  example 
of  which  is  given  in  the  pro&nation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple  (Dan.  v.).  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feei  so  much 
the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  and  fruit- 
ful fields ;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple ;  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired  minstrel  breaks  out 
into  severe  imprecations  againdt  the  scornful  foes  of  his  nation 
(Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9). 

'^If  the  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Ass3rria  afler  the  overthrow 

*  1  Esdras  iii  iy.    Joeephus,  Ant,  Jnd.  Ub.  xl  cap.  3. 
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of  Sennacherib  in  Judea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  intimates,  this 
lamitj  was  of  short  duration;  for  Sennacherib  was  soon  after 
assassinated.  The  Israelites  of  Media  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised  his  son  to  remove 
thither  (Tobit  xiv.  4,  12,  13).  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the 
religion  of  the  Medes  was  not  grosslj  idolatrous,  and  bore  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  the  Jews."  * 


CHAPTER  n. 

BISTORT  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THEIR  EETURK 
FROM  THE  BABTLONISH  CAPTIVITT,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR 
aVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL   POUTT. 

I.  History  and  political  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  family , 

1.  Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity, 
which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  a  great  revolution  took 
place  in  Asia.  Cyrus,  having  become  master  of  Babylon,  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  to  re-build 
the  temple.  Zerubbabel,  who  was  of  royal  descent  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  liberated  captives; 
he  raised  up  again  the  fidlen  altar  of  God,  and  re-built  thejtemple 
of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  envious 
Samaritans  to  interrupt  the  work.  Ezra,  a  pious  and  learned  scribe, 
was  afterwards  sent  into  Judsea  by  Artaxerxes,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews.  This  great  and  good  man,  who  was  deeply  con- 
versant in  the  law  of  Moses,  re-kindled  their  zeal,  and  re-animated 
their  sinking  courage;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance  to  a  nation, 
enforced  the  observance  of  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth 
a  nation.  Shortly  after,  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  Nehemiah, 
whom  the  king  had  constituted  governor  of  Judaea ;  and  these 
holy  and  truly-patriotic  men  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
reform  and  purify  the  people.  Jerusalem  arose  from  its  ruins : 
its  walls  were  re-built;  and  the  Jews  renounced  idolatry  for  ever. 

*  Jahn's  Hiflftoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  voL  L  pp.  161,  163.  The 
assassination  of  Sennacherib  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  catastrophe 
in  Judsea. 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  lived  in 
tranquillity ;  and,  when  that  empire  fell  tmder  the  dominion  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  jhey  were  protected  by  the  conqueror, 
who  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  the  Greek  sovereigns, 
first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Egypt,  they  enjoyed  a  long  peace ;  the 
supreme  authority  being  practically  vested  in  the  high  priest  for 
the  time  being.  At  length,  a  division  arose  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
pontificate,  of  which  Antiochui  Epiphanes  took  advantage,  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  their  riches  and  to  destroy  the  Jews  themselves. 
He  profaned  and  plimdered  the  temple,  in  which  he  placed  his 
own  idols ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  when  God  raised  up  deliverers  for  his  people  in  the  persons 
of  the  Maccabean  princes.  The  name  Maccabees  may  have  been 
derived  from  Makkabi,  a  hammer,  or  from  the  letters  M  C  B  I, 
which  are  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  Mi  Chamoka  Baelim 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xv.  11)  ?  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee^ 
O  Jehovah  ?  which  letters  were  displayed  on  their  standards. 

Mattathias  was  the  first  of  the  Maccabean  princes.  Filled  with 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  with  concern  for  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  his  coimtrynaen,  he  summoned  the  Jews  to  follow 
him  into  the  deserts,  in  order  to  prepare  to  encounter  Antiochus 
and  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  On  the  death  of  Mattathias,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  his  son,  took  the  command  of  the  Jews.  He  defeated 
the  armies  of  Antiochus,  entered  Jerusalem,  purified  the  temple, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  by  his  brilliant  victories 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Syrian  kings.  The  work  of  liberation, 
which  had  so  worthily  commenced,  was  completed  by  his  brethren 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  of  zeal  for  the  law.  The  kings  of  Syria  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Jewish  people;  and  Simon  was  recognized 
prince  of  the  Jews,  which  title  was  transmitted  to  his  son  Hyrcanus, 
t^ether  with  the  pontifical  dignity.  Hyrcanus  conquered  Idu- 
msa  and  Samaria;  and,  having  taken  Shechem,  destroyed  the 
temple  which  had  been  erected  on  moimt  Gerizim.  His  son 
Aristobulus  was  acknowledged  king :  Alexander,  his  brother  and 
successor,  was  disliked  by  his  subjects ;  after  his  death  a  dispute 
arose  between  his  two  sons  Hyrcanus  U.  and  Aristobulus :  a  civil 

war  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 

u 
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Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusalem  (b.c.  63),  and  reduced  Judsea 
to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic.  The  government  of  the 
Maccabean  princes  lasted  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years. 

2.  Julius  Ceesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus 
in  the  high -priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  on 
Antipater,  an  Idumasan  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
and  the  father  of  Herod  sumamed  the  Great,  who  was  subsequently 
king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea  between  his  two 
sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  former  the  government  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  province  of  (xaUlee ;  which  being 
at  ^t  time  greatly  infested  with  robbers,  Herod  signalized  his 
courage  by  dispersing  them.  Shortly  after,  Antigonus,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  seized  the  government :  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  Parthians :  Phasael  killed  himself 
in  prison ;  and  Herod  fled  to  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Judasa.  After  three  years  of  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  established  his  authority,  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  Augustus. 

Herod  by  his  will  divided  his  dominions  among  three  of  his 
sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip. 

3.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumsea, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Augustus, 
who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial  division,  but 
conferred  on  Archelaus  the  title  of  ethnarchj  or  chief  of  the  nation, 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it.  His  subsequent  reign  was  turbulent;  and,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-administration, 
he  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Augustus,  and  his  territories 
were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

4.  Herod  Antipas  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's  sons,  re- 
ceived from  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  tlja 
title  of  tetrarch.  He  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  crafty  and 
incestuous  prince,  with  which  character  the  narratives  of  the 
evangelists  coincide ;  for,  having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  he  forcibly  took  away  and  married 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and 
cruel  woman,  to  gratify  whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be 
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beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3;  Mark  vi.  17;  Luke  iii.  19,  20),  who 
had  provoked  her  vengeance  by  his  £uihful  reproof  of  their  in- 
cestuous nuptials.  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the 
regal  dignity  in  Judsea,  was  banished  together  with  his  wife,  first 
to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain. 

5.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturasa  and  Trachonitis,  is  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iii.  1) :  on  his  decease  without 
issue,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

6.  Agrippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained  various  reverses 
of  fortune  before  attaining  the  royal  dignity ;  but  ultimately 
his  dominions  equalled  those  of  his  grandfather.  He  governed 
them  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  subjects,  for  whose  gratification  he 
put  to  death  the  apostle  James,  and  imprisoned  Peter,  who  was 
miraculously  delivered  (Acts  xii.  2 — 17);  but,  being  inflated 
with  pride  on  account  of  his  increasing  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at  Caesarea 
in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23). 

7.  Herod  Agrippa  H.,  or  junior,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding 
Herod  Agrippa :  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father^s  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
governing  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These  were  again  placed 
imder  the  direction  of  a  Roman  procurator  or  governor ;  and 
Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  of  Bataneea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other  territories  were  subse- 
quently added.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice 
that  St.  Paul  delivered  his  masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.). 

8.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  noticed  above,  the  two  fol- 
lowing princesses  of  the  Herodian  fiunily  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  viz. 

(1.)  Bemice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa  L 
and  sister  to  Agrippa  H.  (Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30),  was  first 
married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose  death, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother 
Agrippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Gilicia.  This 
connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and 
became  the  mistress,  first  of  Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titus. 

172 
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(2.)  Dmsilla,  her  sista-,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henri 
Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was  equally  ode- 
brated  with  Bemice  for  her  profligacy.  She  was  first  espound 
to  Epiphancs,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena,  on  ooiidi> 
tion  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish  religion ;  but,  as  he  afterwardi 
refused  to  be  circumcised,  she  was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  bio- 
tlicr,  to  Azizus  king  of  Emesa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite 
When  Felix  came  into  Judaea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judsa, 
he  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him. 

II.  History  and  political  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  Bomtm 
procurators. 

The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created  in  fiivoar 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  diutition,  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Arche- 
laus  (which  comprised  Samaria,  Judiea,  and  Idumffia)  being  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by 
the  Roman  procurators.  These  officers  not  only  had  the  chaige 
of  collecting  the  imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  in  capital  causes ;  and  on  account  of  their  high  dig- 
nity they  are  sometimes  called  governors.  The  Jews,  however, 
continued  to  possess  a  large  share  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  lived  pretty  much  after  their  own  laws.  Three  of  these  pro- 
curators are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  Pilate,  Felix, 
and  Festus. 

1.  Pontius  Pilate  was  sent  to  govern  Judasa,  a.  d.  26,  or  27. 
He  was  a  cruel  and  imjust  governor ;  and,  dreading  the  extreme 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he  delivered  up  the  Redeemer 
to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his  better  judgment, 
and  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had  op- 
pressed. After  he  had  held  his  office  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a 
number  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death,  that  injured 
people  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria ;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  mal-administra- 
tion  to  the  emperor.  But,  Tiberius  being  dead  before  he  arrived 
there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to  Gaul ;  where  he 
is  said  to  have  committed  suicide,  about  the  year  of  Christ  41. 

2.  Juds^  being  again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  after  the 
death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Antonius  Felix  was  appointed 
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governor  by  Claudius :  lie  cleared  the  coimtry  firom  banditti  and 
impostors  (the  vei*y  icorthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts 
xxiv.  2) ;  but  he  was  in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious 
governor,  incontinent,  intemperate,  and  imjust.  So  oppressive  at 
length  did  his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him 
before  Nero  ;  and  he  with  difficulty  escaped  condign  punishment. 
An  account  has  been  just  given  (pp.  291,  292)  of  his  third  wife, 
Drusilla  (mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  24).  The  knowledge  of 
these  circiunstances  materially  illustrates  Acts  xxiv.  25,  and 
shows  with  what  singular  propriety  St.  Paul  reasoned  before 
him  concerning  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to 
come.  On  the  departure  of  Felix,  the  government  of  Judaea  was 
committed  to 

3.  Fortius  Festus,  before  whom  Paul  defended  himself  against 
the  accusations  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.),  and  appealed  from  his 
tribunal  to  that  of  Csesar.  Finding  his  province  over-run  with 
robbers  and  murderers,  Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in 
suppressing  their  outrages.     He  died  in  Judsa  about  the  year  62. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned  pro- 
curators was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults,  excited 
on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  over-run  with  robbers, 
that  plimdered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  listen 
to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Justice  was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high 
priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  all  the  procurators,  no  one 
abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius  Florus,  a  cruel  and  sangui- 
nary governor,  and  so  extremely  avaricious  that  he  shared  with 
the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and  allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefa- 
rious practices  with  impunity.  Hence  considerable  numbers  of 
the  wretched  Jews,  with  their  families,  abandoned  their  native 
country  ;  while  those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation, 
took  up  arms  against  the  Komans,  and  thus  commenced  that  war 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaja,  and  the  taldng  aicay 
of  their  name  and  nation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,   LEGAL    PROCEEDINGS^   CRDOKAL    LAW,  IID 

PUNISmiEKTS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SEcnoN  L — Jewish  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  Legal  Proeeedingi. 

Is  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  gate  of  the  city  wbm  iSbt 
seat  of  justice  (Gen.  xxLii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  19,  xxv.  6,  7^ 
whither  the  people  were  qpeciallj  accustomed  to  resort  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  20,  24). 

Moses,  therefore,  commanded  the  Israelites,  when  they  should  be 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  ''  appoint  judges  and  officers  in  all 
their  gates  throughout  their  tribes"  (Deut.  xvi.  18).  The  pdests 
and  Levites,  who  from  their  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  kw 
were  consequently  best  skilled  in  its  yarious  precepts,  and  old 
men,  who  were  eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue,  administered 
justice  to  the  people :  from  their  age,  the  name  of  elders  became 
attached  to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  were  also  called  rulers  (Luke  xii.  58,  Gr.,  where 
ruler  is  synon}'mous  with  judge).  From  these  inferior  tribunal^ 
appeals  lay  to  a  higher  court,  in  cases  of  importance  (Deut.  xvii. 
8—12). 

The  highest  and  most  eminent  tribunal  of  the  Jews,  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  the  sanhedrim  or 
great  council,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  It 
consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  in  imitation  of 
the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  high  priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents,  the 
father  of  the  council',  and  the  wise  man.  The  assessors  comprised 
three  descriptions  of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  chief  priests,  such  as  had 
been  high  priests,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses ; 
2.  The  elders,  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  families ; 
und  3.  The  scribes,  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  It  does  not 
appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes  were  members  of  this  tri- 
bimal :  most  probably  those  only  were  assessors  who  were  either 
elected  to  the  office,  or  nominated  to  it  by  royal  authority. 

Besides  the  sanhedrim  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  there 
were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  per- 
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sons,  who  heard  and  dctennined  petty  causes ;  two  of  these  were 
at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  inhabitants.  Josephus  gives  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
count ;  but  such  local  tribimals  must  certainly  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  by  images  taken  from  them,  in  a 
very  striking  manner  represents  the  different  degrees  of  future 
punishments  to  which  the  impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed 
according  to  the  respective  heinousness  of  their  crimes. .  (See 
Matt.  V.  22.)  These  various  tribimals  had  their  inferior  ministers 
or  officers,  who  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  v.  25. 

It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12,  that  causes  were  heard,  and  judg- 
ment was  executed  in  the  morning ;  and  at  first  every  one  pleaded 
his  own  cause  (1  Kings  iii.  16 — 28) ;  though  in  succeeding  ages 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  advocates,  for  Tertullus  was  retained 
against  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv.  1, 2). 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  parties  ap- 
peared before  the  judges ;  who,  in  criminal  cases,  exhorted  the 
culprit  to  confess  his  crime  (Josh.  vii.  19).  In  matters  of  life 
and  death,  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  credible  witnesses  was 
indispensable  (Numb.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15). 
All  perjiuy  was  most  severely  prohibited  (Exod.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
1 — 3).  Recourse  was,  in  certain  cases,  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  in 
order  to  discover  the  guilty  party  (Josh.  vii.  14 — 18 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  37—45). 

Sentences  were  pronounced  only  in  the  day-time,  as  appears 
from  Luke  xxii.  66.  Where  persons  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual  (and  the  same  practice 
prevails  in  very  many  coimtries)  for  them  to  demand  prompt 
justice  on  the  supposed  delinquents.  (See  Acts  xxi.  27 — 36.)  As 
soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  a  per- 
son, he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hurried  fi^m  the  pre- 
sence of  Pilate  to  Calvary  :  a  similar  instance  of  prompt  execu- 
tion occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan  ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains 
to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  So  zealous  were  the 
Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law,  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it,  and  to  pimish  criminals 

with  their  own  hands.     In  stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw 
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the  first  stones,  agreeably  to  the  enactment  of  Moses  (Deut.  zyii. 
7).  Thus  the  witnesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  after 
laying  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts 
vii.  58,  59) ;  and  to  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  John  viii. 
7.  As  there  were  no  public  executioners  in  the  more  ancient 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  of 
distinguished  rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution 
upon  pffenders.     (See  an  instance  «n  1  Sam.  xv.  33.) 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave  him  some 
wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  intoxicate  him. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  tlie  precept  recorded  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  G ;  which  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  why  wine 
mingled  with  m}'rrh  was  offered  to  Christ  when  on  the  cross. 
(Mark  xv.  23). 


Section  II.  —  Roman  Judicature,   Manner  of  Trial,  and  Treatment  of 
Prisoners.  —  Other  Tribunals  mentioned  in  the  New  Test^iment. 

I.  Wherever  the  Eomans  extended  tlieir  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and,  though,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  they 
allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  performance  of 
their  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  some  inferior 
courts  of  judicature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the 
tribunal  of  the  Iloman  prefect  or  president  was  the  last  resort. 

The  Roman  law  forbad  any  one,  especially  Roman  citizens,  to 
be  condemned  and  punished  witliout  a  previous  public  trial.  To 
this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Acts  xxii.  25.  Neither  could  a  Roman 
citizen  be  legally  boimd,  in  order  to  be  examined  by  scourging, 
or  by  any  other  mode  of  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
confession.  When,  therefore,  the  tribune  Lysias,  not  knowing 
tliat  the  apostle  enjoyed  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  had  commanded 
that  he  should  be  bound  and  examined  by  scoiu-ging,  and  was 
subsequently  informed  that  he  was  a  citizen,  the  sacred  historian 
relates  that  he  "  was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  because  he  had  bound  him  "  (Acts  xxii.  29).  Fiuther,  Roman 
citizens  had  tlie  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  imperial  tribunal ; 
and  this  privilege  the  same  apostle  exercised  (Acts  xxv.  9 — 12). 
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The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  criminals  was 
singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  commodious  length, 
was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end 
was  fastened  to  the  lefl  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was 
coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  everjrwhere  attended  and  guarded 
him.  This  manner  of  confinement  is  firequently  mentioned,  and 
there  are  many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined.  Fettered  in  this  manner,  he  delivered 
his  apology  before  Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bemice  (Acts  xxvi. 
29). 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers,  one  on 
each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left  hand.  St. 
Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tribune  received  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with 
two  chains  (Acts  xxi.  33).  In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered 
and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa.  "  The  same  night  Peter  was 
sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains  "  (Acts  xii. 
G).  If  these  soldiers,  appointed  to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom 
they  were  chained,  suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were 
punished  with  death  (Acts  xii.  19) ;  and  the  same  punishment 
appears  to  have  awaited  gaolers,  who  permitted  their  prisoners  to 
escape  (Acts  xvi.  27). 

n.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
coimtries  to  retain  their  local  tribimals,  we  find  incidental  mention 
ni«ide  in  the  New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of  justice. 
Two  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice 
m  this  place ;  viz., 

1.  The  senate  and  court  oi  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  took  cogni- 
zance, among  other  things,  of  matters  of  religion,  the  consecration 
of  new  gods,  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ceremonies  into  divine  worship.  On  this  account, 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a 
"  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached "  unto  the 
Athenians  "  Jesus  and  kvatnatriQ^  or  "  the  resurrection  "  (Acts 
xvii.  18).  Its  sittings  were  held  on  the  "AptioQ  irayoc  (or  hill  of 
Mars,  whence  its  name  was  derived),  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Athens. 

2.  The  aesemhlt/,  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39,  is,  most  probably, 
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that  belonging  to  the»  district  of  Ephesos ;  Asia  Minor  being 
divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate 
l^al  assembly.  The  ypa/i/iarcvcy  or  chief  officer  at  Ephesos^ 
says  that,  if  Demetrius  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make,  there 
were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had  crimes  to 
object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  charge ;  but,  if  he  had  any  compkint  of  a  political  nature 
to  prefer,  or  had  anything  to  say  which  might  redound  to  the 
honour  of  dieir  goddess,  there  was  the  usual  legal  assembly  of  the 
district  belonging  to  Ephesus,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed. 
The  regular  periods  of  such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or 
four  times  a  month ;  although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily 
for  the  despatch  of  any  pressing  business. 


Section  III.  —  On  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews 

I.  Crimes  against  God, — The  government  of  the  Israelites 
being  a  tlieocraci/,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  legislative 
power  Was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who  was  regarded  as  their 
king,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  state  confessedly  religious, 
crimes  against  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a 
primary  place  in  the  statutes  given  by  Moses  to  that  people. 
Accordingly, 

1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the  Mosaic 
law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  An  Israelite 
therefore  was  guilty  of  idolatry, 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides  Jehovah, 
the  only  true  Grod.     This  crime  is  prohibited  in  Exod.  xx.  3. 

(2.)  By  worshipping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God  imder  a 
visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too  prone  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  5 ;  Judges  vi.  25 — 32,  viii.  24 — 27,  xvii.3,  xviii.  4 — G, 
14—17,  30,  31 ;  1  Kings  xii.  26—31),  or  of  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  have  so  many  instances  in  the 
sacred  history.  AU  image-worship  whatever  is  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5  ;  and  a  curse  is  denounced  against  it 
ill  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 
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(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such  images,  or  of 
anything  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(Exod.  XX.  6,  xxxiv.  14  ;  Deut,  iv.  19).  This  prostration  con- 
sisted in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  touching 
the  groimd  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images 
thereof;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (Exod.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Deut.  viL  5,  xii.  3) ;  and  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut  vii.  25,  26,  from  keeping,  or 
even  bringing  into  their  houses,  the  gold  and  silver  that  had 
been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare,  and  lead  them 
astray. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  is  forbidden  in  Lev. 
xvii.  1 — 7,  especially  human  victims,  which  is  prohibited  in  Lev. 
xviii.  21 ;  Deut.  xii.  31,  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  to  idols,  made  by  other  people,  who 
invited  them  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no  special  law  was 
enacted  against  thus  attending  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  it  is 
evidently  pre-supposed  unlawftd  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individual.  When 
a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  considered  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants,  and  all  their  cattle,  were 
put  to  death :  no  spoil  was  made,  but  everything  which  it  con- 
tained was  burnt,  together  with  -the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever 
allowed  to  be  re-built  (Deut.  xiii.  12 — 18).  This  law  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  enforced :  the  Israelites  (from 
their  proneness  to  adopt  the  then  almost-xmiversally  prevalent 
polytheism)  in  most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that 
became  notoriously  idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened  that  idolatry 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overspread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought  guilt 
upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved  to  himself  the 
infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against  that  national 
crime;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national 
judgments  (Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.).  For  the 
crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  the 
appointed  pimishment  was  stoning  to  death  (Deut  xiii.  1 — 11). 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  iniants,  Moses 
(lenomiced  the  pimishnicnt  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offered 
human  sacrifices :  which  tlie  bystanders  (it  has  been  supposed) 
might  instantly  execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the 
act  (Lev.  xx.  2). 

2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the 
IsraeliteSi  blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of  his 
nan^e,  his  attributes,  his  government,  and  his  revelation)  was  a 
crime  not  only  against  him,  but  also  against  the  state ;  it  ¥ras 
therefore  punished  capitally  by  stoning  (Lev.  xxiv.  10 — IC). 

3.  It  appears,  from  Dcut.  xviii.  20 — 22,  that  a  false  prophet 
was  punislied  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death. 

4.  Divination,  or  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from  things 
supposed  to  presage  them,  is  expressly  prohibited  in  Lev.  xix. 
2G,  81 ;  XX.  C,  23,  27  ;  and  Deut.  xviii.  9—12.  The  punish- 
ment of 'the  party  consulting  a  diviner  was  reserved  to  God  him- 
self (Lev.  XX.  G) ;  but  the  diviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned 
(Lev.  XX.  27). 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  prohi- 
bited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God,  to  whom  the  punisli- 
ment  of  it  is  lefr. 

II.  Crimes  against  parents  and  magistrates  constitute  an  im- 
portant article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we  recognize 
much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consequence  of  wliich  fathers 
liad  great  power  over  their  families.  The  cursing  of  parents, 
that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably 
also  all  rude  and  reproachful  language  towards  them,  was 
punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi.  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  0) ;  as  likewise 
was  the  striking  of  them  (Exod.  xxi.  15).  An  example  of  the 
crime  of  cursing  a  parent,  which  is  frilly  in  point,  is  given  by 
Christ  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6  ;  Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Botli  these  crimes 
are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  drunk- 
ard son ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to  keep  in  order,  and 
who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the  lives  of  others.  Such  an 
irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be  punished  with  stoning  (Deut. 
xxi.  18 — 21).     Severe  as  this  law  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance 
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recorded  of  its  being  carried  into  effect;  but  it  must  have  bad  a 
most  salutary  operation  in  the  prevention  of  such  crimes. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision  is 
made  in  all  well-regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons  of 
magistrates.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses,  uttered  against 
persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxii.  28. 
No  pimishment,  however,  is  specified ;  probably  it  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  and  was  different  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

m.  The  crimes  or  offences  against  property,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  anything  taken 
in  trust,  or  foimd. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  theft,  Moses  imposed  the  pimishment  of 
double  (and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and,, if  the 
thief  were  unable  to  make  it,  he  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave ;  and  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  injured  party  out  of 
the  purchase-money  (Exod.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  same  practice  ob- 
tains, according  to  Chardin,  among  the  Persians.  If,  however,  a 
thief — after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any  theft  with 
which  he  was  charged  —  had  the  conscience  to  retract  his  per- 
jury, and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of  double  restitution,  he  had 
only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen,  and  one-fifth  more  (Lev.  vi.  2 — 
5).  In  case  of  debt,  also,  the  creditor  might  seize  the  debtor's 
person  and  sell  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he 
had  any.  This  is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  statute,  in  Lev. 
XXV.  39.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Job  xxiv.  9 ; 
and  a  case  in  point  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv.  1.  This  practice 
also  obtained  among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (v.  1 — 5) ; 
and  Christ  refers  to  it  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 

2.  Man-stealing,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the  person 
of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  (Exod.  xxi.  16  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

3.  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having  denied 
anything  conunitted  to  his  trust,  or  found  by  him,  his  punish- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double  restitution.  If  the  per- 
son accused  of  this  crime  had  sworn  that  he  was  guiltless,  and 
afterwards,  from  the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the 
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commission  of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of 
the  article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner  (Ley.  vi.  5). 

IV.  Among  the  crimes  which  may  be  committed  against  the 
person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of  the 
most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory  circum- 
stances or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  homicide 
or  man-slaughter,  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds  from  hatred  or  enmity 
(Numb.  XXXV.  20,  21;  Deut.  xix.  11);  2.  When  it  proceeds 
from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the  blood 
of  another  (Numb.  xxxv.  20)  ;  (3.)  When  it  is  committed  pre- 
raeditatedly  and  deceitfully  (Exod.  xxi.  14)  ;  (4.)  When  a  man 
lies  in  wait  for  another,  falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him  (Deut.  xix. 
11).  The  punishment  of  murder  was  death  without  all  power 
of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  man-slaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  follow- 
ing adjimcts  or  circumstances :  (1.)  That  it  takes  place  without 
hatred  or  enmity  (Numb.  xxxv.  22 ;  Deut.  xix.  4 — 6) ;  (2.) 
Without  thirst  for  revenge  (Exod.  xxi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  22)  ; 
(3.)  When  itliappens  by  mistake  (Numb.  xxxv.  11,  15) ;  (4.) 
By  accident,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  English  law)  chance-medley 
(Deut.  xix.  5).  The  punishment  of  homicide  was  confinement 
to  a  city  of  refuge. 

3.  For  other  corporal  injuries  of  various  kinds,  different  sta- 
tutes were  made,  which  show  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the 
Mosaic  laws.  (See  Exod.  xxi.  18,  19,  22 — 27;  and  Lev.  xxiv. 
19—22). 

4.  Adultery,  and  another  crime  not  to  be  named,  were  both 
punished  with  death  (Lev.  xviii.  22,  23,  and  xx.  10,  13,  15, 
16). 

V.  Crimes  of  malice  were  punished  with  equal  justice  and 
severity. 

Malicious  informers  were  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (Lev. 
xix.  16 — 18) ;  and  the  publication  of  false  reports,  affecting  the 
characters  of  others,  is  expressly  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1 ; 
as  also  is  all  manner  of  false  witness,  even  though  it  were  to 
favour  a  poor  man.  But,  where  a  person  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing borne  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  he  suffered 
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the  yery  same  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he 
accused  his  innocent  brother  (Deut.  six.  16 — 21). 


Section  IV.  —  On  the  Punishments  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  punishments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  two  classes,  non-capital  and  capital, 

I.  The  non-capital  or  inferior  punishments  were  as  follow :  — 

1.  Scourging :  this  was  the  most  common  corporal  punishment 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and,  in  order  that  the  legal  number 
of  forty  stripes  might  not  be  exceeded,  it  was  infdcted  with  a 
scourge  consisting  of  three  lashes ;  so  tliat  the  party  received  only 
thirteen  blows,  or  "  forty  stripes  save  one." 

2.  Betaliation  (Exod.  xxi.  23 — 25),  or  returning  like  for  like, 
ivas  the  punishment  for  corporal  injuries  to  another. 

3.  Bestitution  of  things  stolen,  and  for  various  other  injuries 
done  to  the  property  of  another  person  (Exod.  xxi.  32,  83,  34, 
3G,  xxii.  G ;  LeV.  xxiv.  18).  Compensation  to  an  injured  party, 
to  induce  him  to  depart  from  his  suit,  was  permitted,  at  least  in 
one  case  (Exod.  xxi.  30),  but  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der and  homicide  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32). 

4.  Sin  and  trespass  offerings  were  also  in  the  nature  of  pim- 
ishments :  the  various  cases  for  which  they  were  to  be  made  are 
specified  in  Lev.  iv.,  v.  1,4 — 7, 14 — IG,  vi.  1 — 7,  and  xix.  20 — 22. 

5.  Imprisonment,  though  not  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  practised 
both  during  the  Jewish  monarchy  and  in  the  time  of  Christ.  In 
Gen.  xli.  14;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  Zech.  ix.  11;  and  Acts  v.  18, 
there  are  allusions  to  inner  prisons  or  dungeons,  where  the  per- 
sons confined  were  very  harshly  treated ;  especially  aJj  the  ancient 
gaolers  (like  those  in  the  east  to  this  day)  had  a  discretionary 
power  to  treat  the  prisoners  just  as  they  pleased.  To  this  pain- 
ful situation  of  prisoners,  there  are  allusions  in  Fsal.  Ixxix.  11, 
and  Jer.  xxxvii.  16 — 20. 

6.  Banishment  was  not  introduced  among  the  Jews  until  after 
the  captivity,  though  we  find  instances  of  guilty  persons  being 
confined  to  a  specified  locality  (1  Kings  ii.  26, 36, 37).    It  existed 
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among  the  Romans.     St.  John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos  (Rev.  i.  9). 

7.  In  the  cast,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  prisoners 
were  deprived  of  their  eyes.  See  instances  in  Judges  xvi.  21 ; 
and  2  Kings  xxy,  7. 

8.  Plucking  off  the  hair,  with  great  violence,  was  both  a  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  punishment.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiiL 
25. 

9.  Excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  sacred  worship,  was  a 
civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  which  varied  in  the 
degrees  of  its  severity.  The  first  (called  Nidui)  was  simply 
casting  out  of  the  synagogue  (John  ix.  22,  xvi.  2,  &c.),  and 
was  in  force  for  thirty  days,  which  might  be  shortened.  In  the 
second,  termed  Cher  em  (or  anathema),  the  excommunicated 
party  was  delivered  over  to  Satan,  and  devoted  by  a  solemn 
curse.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  v.  5,  and  Rom.  ix.  8. 
The  third  degree  was  called  Sham-Atha,  or  Maran-Atka  (i.e. 
the  Lord  cometh,  or  may  the  Lord  come),  and  intimated  that 
the  party  had  nothing  more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of 
judgment.  The  effects  of  excommunication  were  dreadfiil :  the 
individuals  gainst  whom  it  was  fulminated  were  debarred  from 
all  social  intercourse  and  the  privilege  of  divine  worship,  and  were 
subjected  to  various  civil  disabilities. 

II.  Eleven  different  sorts  of  capital  pimishment  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  viz., 

1.  Slaying  with  the  sword,  which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
flicted in  any  way  in  which  the  executioner  thought  proper. 
This  was  the  punishment  of  murder ;  but,  in  the  case  of  homi- 
cide, if  the  next  of  kin  (called  Goel,  or  the  blood-avenger)  over- 
took and  slew  the  unintentional  man-slayer  before  he  reached  an 
asylum,  he  was  not  considered  to  be  guilty  of  blood.  The  man- 
slayer  was  therefore  enjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  tJie  six  cities  of 
reflige,  which  if  he  reached  he  was  immediately  protected ;  and 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  deliberately  or  acci- 
dentally caused  his  neighbour's  death.  In  the  former  case  he 
was  judicially  delivered  to  the  goel,  who  might  put  him  to  deatli 
in  any  way  that  he  chose :  in  the  latter,  the  homicide  continued 
to  reside  in  the  place  of  refuge  until  the  high  priest's  death :  yet, 
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if  the  gael  found  him  without  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  he  luiglit 
slay  him  without  being  guilty  of  blood  (Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27). 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  goel  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

2.  Stoning  was  denoimced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  and  other  criminals  mentioned  in  Lev.  xx.  2, 
27,  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xiii.  10,  xvii.  6,  xxi.  21,  and  xxii.  21, 
24.  The  witnesses  tiirew  the  first  stones ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  followed.  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews 
against  our  Saviour  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  has  been 
referred  erroneously  to  this  punishment:  it  belonged  to  what 
was,  in  the  later  time  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  called  the 
rebels*  beating.  It  was  often  iatal,  and  was  inflicted  by  the 
populace  on  those  who  either  had  transgressed,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  tram^essed,  any  prohibition  of  the  scribes. 

3.  Burning  alive  was  the  punishment  denounced  against 
certain  criminals,  mentioned  in  Lev.  xx.  14,  and  xxi.  9.     It  is 

also  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  24 ;   Jcr.  xxix.  22 ;   and  Dan. 

•  • .   /» 

lU.  D. 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced  in 
the  Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  introduced 
among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with  foreign 
nations;  viz. 

4.  Beheading.  It  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12;  and 
Mark  vi.  27. 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  fi:om  a  window  or  preci- 
pice, though  rarely  used,  yet  was  practised  on  certain  occasions. 
(See  instances  in  2  Kings  ix.  30 — 33  ;  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  12). 

6.  Drowning  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  C ;  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews. 

7;  Bruising  or  pounding  in  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in  Pro  v. 
xxvii.  22.    It  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks. 

8.  Dichotomy  or  cutting  asunder  was  a  pxmishment  inflicted 
in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judsa  (see  Dan.  ii.  5,  and  iii.  29), 
as  it  is  still  in  Barbary  and  Persia. 

9.  Beating  to  death  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks:  it  was 
practised  by  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  30),  and 
is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  xi.  36  (Gr.,  in  our  version 
rendered  "  tortured  "). 

X 
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10.  Exposing  to  wild  beasts  was  a  punishment  among  the 
Medes  and  Persians  (Dan.  vi.  7,  12,  16  —  24) :  from  them  it 
passed  to  the  Eomans,  who  either  cast  slaves  and  vile  persons  to 
wild  beasts  to  be  devoured  by  them,  or  sent  armed  men  into  the 
theatre  to  fight  with  the  animals.  If  they  conquered,  they  had 
their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  beasts. 
To  this  latter  usage  St.  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients  inflicted 
upon  only  the  mopt  notorious  criminals ;  and  it  included  cveiy 
circumstance  of  lingering  torture^  odium,  disgrace,  and  public 
scandal.  Hence  St.  Paid  takes  occasion  to  magnify  the  exceed- 
ing great  love  of  our  Eedeemer,  in  that  "  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us,"  and,  "  for  the  joy  tliat  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross;  despising  the  shame"  and  ignominy 
attached  to  it  (Rom.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  2).  In  this  punishment, 
the  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  cither  crossing  at  the  top  at 
right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  an  X.  Our 
Lord  appears  to  have  been  crucified  on  a  cross  of  the  former 
kind.  The  horror  of  crucifixion  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and  feet,  and  by 
the  projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross)  imtil  he  perished 
through  agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  instances  of  cruci- 
fied persons  living  in  this  exquisite  torture  several  days.  The 
rights  of  sepulture  were  denied  them.  Their  dead  bodies  were 
generally  left  on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended, 
and  became  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous 
bird.  This  mode  of  executing  criminals  obtained  among  various 
ancient  nations,  especially  among  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
inflicted  chiefly  on  vile  slaves.  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle, 
describing  the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  slave  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8),  and  becoming  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  All  the  circimistances 
attending  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  related  in  the  four 
Gospels,  agree  with  the  accounts  given  of  this  punishment  by 
Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

« 

JEWISH  AND  BOMAN  MODES  OF  GOHPUTIKa  TIME,   MENTIONED   IN 

THE    SCRIFTUBES. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  different  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  will  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages 
with  r^ard  to  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  and  the  Romans  had  two  different  computations 
of  their  days,  and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they 
called  the  ciw7,  the  other  the  natural  day.  The  Hebrew  civil  day 
was  from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xxiii.  32)  ;  the  Roman  the 
same  as  ours :  the  second,  which  was  the  vulgar  computation, 
began  at  sunrise,  and  ended  at  sunset.  The  natural  day  of  the 
Jews  varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  portion  of  time  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  four  parts 
(Neh.  ix.  3) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
seasons,  coiild  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned  from  the  position 
or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.  Afterwards,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  measured  either 
from  the  position  of  the  sun,  or  from  dials  constructed  for  that 
purpose. 

n.  These  hours  were  equal  to  each  other,  but  unequal  with 
respect  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  thus  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  longest  day  in  summer  were  longer  than  those  of 
the  shortest  day  in  winter.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  first  hour  corresponded  with  our  seven  o'clock ;  their 
second  to  our  eight ;  their  third  to  our  nine,  &c.  The  hour  is 
frequently  used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
night  was  originally  divided  into  three  parts  or  watches  (Exod. 
xiv.  24 ;  Judges  viL  19 ;  Psal.  bdii.  6,  xc.  4 ;  Lam.  ii.  19),  which 
probably  were  of  unequal  length.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christy 
it  was  divided  into  four  watches ;  a  fourth  watch  having  been 
introduced  among  the  Jews  from  the  Romans  (Mark  xiii.  35 ; 
Luke  xii.  38).  The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former 
began  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.     Thus  the 

x2 
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paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  sacriiiced  between  the  evenings 
(Exod.  xii.  6 ;  Numb.  ix.  3). 

m.  Seven  nights  and  days  constitute  a  week:  six  of  these 
were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life; 
and  the  seventh  day  or  sabbath  was  appointed  by  God  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the  sabbati- 
cal year),  and  weeks  of  seven  timea  seven  years,  or  forty-nine  years, 
which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee  to  another.  The  fiftieth  or 
jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with  singular  festivity  and  solemnity. 

rV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  manths,  which,  like  those  of  all 
other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  commencement  of  their  months  and  years  was  not 
settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the 
phasi's  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
the  moon,  they  began  the  month;  but,  since  their  dispersion 
throughout  all  nations,  they  have  had  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  tlie  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years. 

Originally,  we  find  no  particular  names  for  the  months ;  they 
were  called  simply  the  first,  second,  &c.  In  Exod.  xiii.  4,  how- 
ever, the  first  month  is  termed  Abib;  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  the 
second  is  called  Zif ;  in  1  Kings  viii.  2  the  seventh  is  named 
Ethanim ;  and  the  eighth,  Bui,  in  1  Kings  vi.  38.  On  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced  the 
names  which  they  had  foimd  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians; 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  years :  one  for  plants,  so  called 
because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees  which  budded  at  that 
time  ;  another  for  beasts,  in  which  they  paid  tithes  of  the  beasts 
that  fell  within  the  year ;  a  third  for  sacred  purposes ;  and  the 
fourth  was  civil,  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
The  two  last,  as  being  most  known,  require  briefly  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  year  began  in  March,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.     From  that  month  they  computed  their 
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feasts ;  and  so  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their  oracles 
and  visions  (see  Zech.  vii.  1).  The  following  table  presents  the 
months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with  our 
months : 

1.  Nisan  or  Abib"! 

(Neh.  ii.  1,  I  answering  to  part  of  March  and  ApriL 
Esth.  iii.  7)  J 

2.  Jyar  or  Zif April  and  May. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  Tiii.  9)  ....  May  and  June. 

4.  Tammuz Jnne  and  July. 

5.  Ab July  and  August 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  vi.  15)     .        .        .  .  August  and  September. 

7.  Tisri  or  Ethanim September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan  or  Bui October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1,)  Norember  and  December. 

10.  Tebeth  (Esth.  iL  16)         .        .        .        .    December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  i.  7) January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (Ezr.  vi.  15 ;  Esth.  iii.  7)  .        .    February  and  March. 
Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

■ 

2.  The  civil  year  commenced  with  the  month  Tisri.  According 
to  this  year  the  Jews  computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts, 
and  noted  the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reigns  of  kings. 

As  the  Jewish  years  were  lunar  years,  consisting  of  354  days 
and  eight  hours,  it  became  necessary  to  accommodate  them  to 
solar  years,  in  order  not  to  derange  their  computation.  Hence 
the  Jews  added  a  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary; 
which  occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes 
once  in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  came  in  after  the 
month  Adar,  and  was  therefore  called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second 
Adar.     But  it  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture. 

VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned  any 

part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35.    Thus, 

a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  a  year  for  an 

entire  year.      An   attention   to   this  circumstance  will  explain 

several  apparent  contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings;  particularly 

the  account  of  our  Lord's  reQurrection,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  63,  and 

Mark  viii.  31,  "  three  days  "  after,  with  that  of  his  resurrection  on 

"  tlie  third  day,"  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  21,  and  Luke  ix.  22. 

Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first,  and  the 
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Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  time  in  various 
ways  (though  some  were  probably  only  dates  employed  by  writers, 
and  not  national  eras) :  as,  1.  By  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other 
illustrious  persons  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  13) ;  2.  From  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first  institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix. 
1,  xl.  17;  Numb.  i.  1,  ix.  1,  xxxiii.  38;  1  Kings  vi.  1);  3.  From  the 
building  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10 ;  2  Ghron.  viii.  1),  and 
from  the  accessiom  of  their  kings ;  4.  Then  from  the  conmiencement 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1,  xxxiii.  21,xl.  1).  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  adopted,  and  for  1300  years  employed,  5.  The 
era  of  the  Seleucidss,  beginning  312  b.  c,  which  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees  is  called  the  era  of  the  Greeks  (1  Mace.  i.  10) ;  some- 
times they  computed  according  to  the  years  of  the  Maccabean 
princes ;  and,  since  the  compilation  of  their  Talmud,  they  have 
reckoned  their  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON   THE   TRIBUTES   AND   TAXES    MENTIONED    IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

TREATIES   AND    CONTRACTS   HOW   MADE. — OATHS. 

I.  Of  tributes  and  taxes. 

On  their  first  departure  out  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  contributed 
upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  several 
ability :  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  half  a  shekel  was 
paid  by  every  male  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13, 
14),  when  the  census  or  sum  of  the  people  was  taken.  On  their 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  annual  pajrment  of  the 
third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made  towards  the  temple- worship  and 
service  (Neh.  x.  32)  ;  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  two  drachmae 
or  half  a  shekel  were  paid  by  every  Jew,  whether  he  resided  in 
Palestine  or  elsewhere ;  besides  which,  every  one,  who  was  so 
disposed,  made  voluntary  offerings,  according  as  he  or  she  was 
able  (Mark  xii.  41—44). 

To  supply  the  Jews,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of 
the  Koman  empire  in  order  to  pay  the  half-shekel  above  men- 
tioned, with  the  current  coins ,  money-changers  stationed  them- 
selves at  tables  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it  should 
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seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they  exacted  a  small 
fee.  It  was  the  tables  on  which  these  men  trafficked  which  were 
overturned  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxi.  12). 

While  the  Israelites  were  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the 
Moabites  and  other  neighboiudng  nations  were  tributary  to  their 
sovereigns.  Afterwards,  however,  they  themselves  became  tribu- 
taries to  other  nations.  For  a  short  time  under  the  Maccabcan 
princes  they  were  freed  from  paying 'tribute ;  but,  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  were  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  a  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius,  as  well  as  various  other  burdens, 
which  they  paid  with  great  reluctance.  This  will  account  for  the 
hatred  of  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers.  In  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  tributes  were  firmed  by  Roman  knights, 
who  had  under  them  inferior  officers.  Some  of  these  are  called 
chief  publicans  (as  Zaccheus),  probably  because  they  were  re- 
ceivers-general for  large  districts :  others  were  receivers  for  some 
particular  post  or  place.  Such  was  Matthew,  who  is  simply 
termed  a  publican. 

n.  Treaties  and  covenants,  how  made  and  ratified. 

A  treaty  is  a  covenant  made  with  a  view  to  the  public  wel- 
ilire  by  the  superior  power.  The  Israelites  were  not  prohibited 
(as  some  have  erroneously  imagined)  from  concluding  treaties 
and  alliances  with  the  heathens.  The  prophets,  indeed,  con- 
denmed  those  with  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians, 
because  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  nation,  involving  it  in  quar- 
rels with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Hebrew  monarchs ; 
and,  besides,  such  treaties  were  only  made  in  distrust  of  Crod's 
protection. 

Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties : 
sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the  hands  (Ezek. 
xvii.  18).  Sometimes,  also,  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecting 
a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54)  :  that 
made  between  Abraham  and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the 
oath  of  both  parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of 
seven  ewe-lambs,  and  by  imposing  a  name  on  the  well  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  transaction  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32).  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be  offered 
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as  a  sacrifice  upon  die  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and  so  placing 
each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those  who  contracted 
the  covenant  to  pass  between  both  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10,  17;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18). 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part  of  the 
blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party  to  the 
covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and  said  imto 
them,  "  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  with  you  "  (Exod.  xxiv.  6,  8).  To  this  transaction  St. 
Paul  alludes  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  20),  and 
explains  its  evangelical  meeting. 

III.  Ofcantracta  and  bargains  of  sale. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of 
judgment,  before  all  who  went  out  and  came  in  (Gen.  xxiii.  10 — 
20 ;  Ruth  iv.  1,  2).  In  process  of  time,  the  joining  or  striking 
of  hands  was  introduced  as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 
This  usage  was  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3)  ;  and 
Solomon  often  alludes  to  it  (see  Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii. 
18,  xxii.  26).  The  earliest  vestige  of  written  instruments, 
sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  jJie  disposal  and  transfer 
of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12,  where  the  prophet 
commanded  Baruch  to  bury  the  deed  of  sale  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period, 
as  evidence  of  the  purchase  (14,  15).  No  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  the  manner  in  which  deeds  were  anciently  cancelled. 
Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  in  Col.  ii.  14  St.  Paul  refers 
to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across 
them,  or  by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ;  but  we  have  no 
information  whatever  from  antiquity  to  authorize  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

rV.  Of  oaths, — The  person  who  confirmed  his  assertion  by  a 
volimtary  oath  pronounced  the  same  with  his  right  hand  elevated ; 
but  when  an  oath  was  exacted,  whether  judicially  or  othenvise,  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  put,  answered  by  saying  "Amen,  Amen  " ; 
"  So  let  it  be,"  or,  "  Thou  hast  said  it "  (Numb.  v.  19—22  ;  Deut. 
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xxvii.  15 — 26 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64).  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews 
were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by  the  altar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  them- 
selves, &c.  &c. ;  and,  because  the  sacred  name  of  God  was  not 
mentioned  in  such  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  imposing  little, 
if  any  deception.  Such  fraudulent  conduct  is  severely  censured 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  v.  33—37,  and  xxiii.  16—22. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LAWS   RESPECTING   STRAlNGERS,    AGED,   DEAF,   BLIND,   AND  POOR 

PERSONS. 

I.  Strangers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  who 
specifies  two  different  descriptions  of  them ;  viz.  1.  Those  who  had 
no  home,  whether  they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and,  2.  Those 
who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no  land  or  pro- 
perty, though  they  might  have  purchased  houses.  In  behalf  of 
both  these  clas.ses,  Moses  ordained  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  for  his  own  people  (I^ev.  xxiv.  19 — 22  ;  Numb.  ix.  14,  xv.  14 — 
16) ;  and  he  enforced  the  duties  of  kindness  and  humanity  towards 
them,  by  reminding  the  Israelites  that  they  had  once  been  strang- 
ers in  Egypt  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34;  Deut.  x.  19,  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  18). 
Strangers  might  be  naturalized,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  After  the  third  generation  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  might  be  thus  naturalized;  but  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites,  in  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites  while 
in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  right  of 
citizenship  (Deut.  xxiii  3 — 8). 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone  give 
rank ;  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of  old  age,  are  the 
only  sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic  statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32 
("  before  the  hoary  head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence 
the  aged  ")  will  be  foimd  puited  to  the  republican  circumstances 
of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  conformable  to  the  nature  and  wishes 
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of  the  human  heart.  Nor  does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  dtaf 
and  the  hlind^  in  Lev.  xix.  14,  which  prohibits  the  reviling  of  the 
one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  other.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  18,  a  curse  is  denounced  against  him  who  misleads 
the  blind. 

in.  With  regard  to  the  'poor^  various  humane  regulations  were 
made.  The  rich  were  exhorted  to  assist  a  decayed  Israelite  with 
a  loan,  and  not  to  refiise,  even  though  the  sabbatical  year  drew 
nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7 — 10) ;  and  no  pledge  was  to  be  detained  for 
the  loan  of  money  that  served  iox  the  preservation  of  his  life 
or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13),  or  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
procure  bread  for  himself  and  &mily,  as  the  uppw  and  nether 
mill-stones.  During  harvest,  the  owner  of  a  field  was  prohibited 
fi:om  reaping  the  com  that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  after-growth ; 
and  the  scattered  ears,  and  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground, 
equally  belonged  to  the  poor.  After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive-trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the  olives 
that  still  hung  on  them ;  so  that  the  fiiiit,  which  did  not  ripen 
imtil  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the  poor  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20,  21 ;  Ruth  ii.  2—19).  Further, 
whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in  the  fields,  gardens, 
or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  pleasure,  having  an  equal 
right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land.  Another  important  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what  were  called  second  tenths 
and  second  firstlings ;  the  regulations  concerning  which  may  be 
found  in  Deut.  xii.  5—12,  17—19,  xiv.  22—29,  xvi.  10,  11, 
xxvi.  12, 13. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE   MILITARY  AFFAIRS   OF  THE  JEWS,   AND   OTHER   NATIONS 

MENTIONED   IN  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

L  Respecting  the  military  discipline  of  the  JeicSy  numerous 
particulars  are  incidentally  dispersed  through  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.    The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged  were  of  two 
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kinds ;  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine  command, 
or  Bucli  as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by  the  prince  for  re- 
venging some  national  affronts,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  sove- 
reignty. After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  men, 
from  twenty  years  and  upwards  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when  they 
might  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  liable  to  mili- 
tary service,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted  (Numb.  i.  3, 22; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  5).  Like  the  militia  in  some  coun- 
tries, they  were  always  ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice. 
If  the  occasion  were  extremely  urgent,  affecting  their  existence 
as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to  war ;  but  ordinarily,  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  mustering  the  whole  of  their  forces,  a 
selection  was  made.  This  mode  of  choosing  soldiers,  to  which 
there  are  niunerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  accounts  for  the 
rapid  formation  of  the  vast  armies,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Old 
Testament.  There  were,  however,  certain  exemptions  iu  &vour 
of  particular  persons,  which  are  specified  in  Deut.  xx.  5 — 8,  and 
xxiv.  5.  The  ofiicers,  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
forces,  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  those  whom  we 
find  in  ancient  and  modem  armies.  The  most  distinguished  was 
the  captain  of  the  host  (2  Kings  iv.  13),  who  possessed  great 
power  and  influence,  sometimes  indeed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
sovereign,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  rank  with 
him  -^ho  is  now  termed  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 
Alter  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  this  officer,  and  also  the 
captains  of  thousands,  hundreds,  &c.  received  their  commissions 
from  the  sovereign  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  5) ;  who  at 
first  went  to  war  iu  person,  and  probably  fought  on  foot,  until, 
David  being  exposed  to  great  danger,  his  people  would  no  longer 
allow  him  to  lead  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  Afterwards 
we  read  of  their  being  in  chariots  (1  Kings  xxii.  34,  35 ;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  24).  There  were  no  horse  in  the  Israelitish  army  before 
the  time  of  Solomon ;  nor,  though  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
of  the  military  chariots  of  other  nations,  does  it  appear  that  the 
Hebrews  ordinarily  used  war-chariots.  Solomon,  indeed,  had  a 
considerable  number ;  but  no  military  expedition  is  recorded,  in 
which  he  employed  them.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the 
Sciipturcs  concerning  the  order  of  encampment  adopted  by  the 
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Israelites  aft«r  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  During  their  sojourn- 
ing in  (he  nildemeaa,  the  form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  Numb,  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  quadrangnlar, 
having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  ode,  tmder  one  general  stand- 
ard, BO  OS  to  iucloee  the  tabernacle,  Trhich  stood  in  the  centre. 
Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  tabernacle  were  pitched 
four  smaller  camps  of  the  prieata  and  Levites,  who  were  immedi- 
ately in  attendance  upon  it :  the  camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (who  were  the  ministering  priests,  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  sanctuary)  was  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  tabernacle,  where 
.  the  entrance  was.  The  following  diagram  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  order  of  the  iBraehtish  encampment  which  extorted 
from  Balaam  the  exclamation  related  in  Numb.  xxiv.  2,  5,  C. 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israclitca  in  the  wildcrnos^ 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded  in 
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Dent,  xxiii.  9 — 14.  Anciently,  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay  for 
their  military  service :  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers.  During  the  monarchy, 
however,  both  officers  and  privates  were  paid  by  the  sovereign;  and 
rewards  were  given  for  distinguished  achievements  (see  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6).  In  the  age  of  the 
^laccabees,  the  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave 
companions  in  arms  at  his  own  expense  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  Af- 
terwards it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  shoidd 
receive  pay  (Luke  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7). 

From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  from  Isai. 
ii.  4,  and  Mic.  iv.  3,  it  appears  probable  that  there  were  military 
schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or,  in  modem 
language,  were  trained  by  proper  officers  in  those  exercises  which 
were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swiftness  of 
foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly  valued  both  for  attack  and 
pursuit.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pecidiar 
military  habit :  as  the  flowing  dress,  which  they  ordinarily  wore, 
would  have  impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it  closely  around 
them  when  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return. 
They  used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  de- 
fensive and  offensive ;  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 
brass,  but  principally  of  the  latter  metal. 

At  first  every  man  provided  his  own  arms ;  but,  afler  the  esta- 
blishment of  r^al  government,  the  sovereigns  formed  depots, 
whence  they  supplied  their  troops  (2  Chron.  xi.  12,  xxvi.  14, 15), 
The  defensive  arms  consisted  of  a  helmet,  breast-plate,  shield,  mi- 
litary girdle,  and  greaves  or  boots  to  protect  the  feet  and  legs  from 
stakes  which  were  stuck  into  the  ground  to  impede  the  march  of 
a  hostile  force.  Their  offensive  arms  were  tlie  sword,  spear,  or 
javelin,  slings,  bows  and  arrows. 

The  onset  of  battle  was  very  violent,  and  was  made  with  a  great 
shout  (Exod.  xxxii.  17  ;  Numb,  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  52, 
&c.).  When  the  victory  was  decided,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
interred  (1  Kings  xi.  15 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  32 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  39) ;  but 
sometimes  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with  indignity 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 — 10) ;  and  various  cruelties  were  inflicted  upon 
the  imhappy  captives,  frt>m  which  not  even  women  and  children 
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were  exempted  (Judges  i.  7 ;  2  Kings  viii.  12 ;  Fsal.  cxxxvii.  9 ; 
Isai.  xiii.  16,  18). 

On  their  return  home,  the  victors  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  (Exod.  xv.  1 — ^21 ;  Judges  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  C,  7  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28).  Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil 
and  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  various  rewards  were  bestowed  on 
those  warriors  who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves ; 
allusions  to  them  occur  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  v.  8,  and 
xviii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6. 

n.  At  the  time  the  apostles  and  evangelists  wrote,  Judaea  was 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  whose  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Hence  nVunerous  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
New  Testament,  particidarly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  See 
especially  Eph.  vi.  11 — 17 ;  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  ar- 
mour of  their  heavy  troops  are  distinctly  enimierated,  and  beauti- 
fully applied  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with  which  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  be  defended. 

The  strictest  subordination  and  obedience  were  exacted  of  every 
Roman  soldier,  who  was  also  inured  to  great  hardships,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  marry.  To  these  circumstances  there  are  allusions 
in  Matt.  viii.  8,  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4 ;  and  Rev.  iii.  5  probably 
refers  to  the  practice  of  expunging  from  the  muster-roll  the  names 
of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  misconduct.  Upon  those 
who  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves  were  conferred  rich 
and  splendid  cro^vns,  frequently  of  gold,  to  which  there  are  allu- 
sions in  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  James  i.  12  ;  1  Pet.  v.  4 ;  and  Rev.  ii.  10. 
But  the  highest  military  honour  wliich  any  one  could  receive,  was  a 
triumph ;  in  which,  besides  great  numbers  of  waggons  full  of 
the  arms  and  the  richest  spoils  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
vanquished  foe,  the  most  illustrious  captives  —  sovereigns  not  ex- 
cepted —  were  led  in  fetters  before  the  victorious  general's  chariot, 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assem- 
bled multitudes.  After  the  triumphal  procession  was  terminated, 
the  unhappy  captives  were  generally  imprisoned,  and,  if  not  ^ut 
to  death,  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  knowledge  of  these  circimi- 
stances  beautifully  illustrates  the  allusions  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16  ; 
and  Col.  ii.  15. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  SACRED  PLACES. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  afler  the  flood,  were  accustomed 
to  worship  Ahnighty  God  before  altars,  and  also  upon  mountains 
and  in  groves  (Gen.  viii.  20,  xii.  8,  xxi.  33,  and  xxii.  2). 
There  were  several  public  places  appropriated  to  the  religious 
services  of  the  Israelites ;  as  the  tabernacle,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  temple,  both  oflentimes  called  the  sanctuary.  There 
were  also  high  places  allowed  for  a  time,  and  subsequently 
synagogues,  together  with  other  places,  used  only  for  prayer, 
called  proseuchce  or  oratories,  which  chiefly  obtained  after  the 
captivity ;  of  these  various  structures  some  account  will  be  found 
in  the  following  sections. 


Section  I. — Of  the  Tabernacle. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different  taber- 
nacles previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
first,  which  Moses  erected  for  himself,  is  called  ^*-  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation ''  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7) :  here  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah ;  and  here  also  at  first, 
perhaps,  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemnized.  The 
second  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and  at 
his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence  as 
the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,  35),  and  partly  to  be  the 
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medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  people 
were  to  pay  to  him  (26  —  29).  This  tabernacle  was  completed 
and  set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fix)m  Egypt.  The  third 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  David  in  Zion,  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark,  when  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1).  Of  the  second  of  these 
tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat :  it  was  called  the  tabernacle  by 
way  of  distinction,  and  was  a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  The  materials  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  provided  by  the  people,  whp  contributed  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.  The 
tabernacle  consisted,  first,  of  a  house  or  tent ;  and,  secondly,  of 
an  open  court  that  surrounded  it.  Its  constituent  parts  arc 
minutely  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — ^xxx.,  and  xxxvi. — ^xl. ;  fi-om 
which  the  following  particulars  have  been  selected. 

1.  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in  length 
and  ten  in  height  and  breadth  ;  and  the  body  of  it  was  composed 
of  forty-eight  boards  or  planks,  each  being  a  cubit  and  a  hali* 
wide  and  ten  cubits  high,  over  which  fine  linen  and  skins  formed 
the  covering.  The  inside  of  it  was  divided  into  two  by  a  veil  or 
hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  separated  the  holy 
place  fi-om  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the  former  stood  the  altar  of  in- 
cense overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  the  shew-bread,  consisting  of 
twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure  gold,  which  had 
seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  holy 
place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  holy  of  holies  (so  called  because 
it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none 
went  but  the  high  priest)  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark 
of  the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  22)  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(Josh.  iv.  7).  This  was  a  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim  (prob- 
ably acacia)  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the 
two  tables  of  the  law  (as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as 
the  whole),  with  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded 
(Heb.  ix.  4).  The  lid  or  covering  of  this  ark  was  wholly  of 
solid  gold,  and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were 
two  cherubim  (or  symbolic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  now  to  ascertain),  looking  inwards  towards  each  other, 
with  wings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle.  Here  the  ahechinah  or 
Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and 
was  visibly  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  over  it  (Lev.  xvi. 
2).  From  this  the  divine  oracles  were  given  out  (Exod.  xxv. 
22 ;  Nmnb.  vii.  89).  And  hence  it  is  that  Grod  is  so  often  said 
in  Scripture  to  "  dwell  between  the  cherubim  "  (2  Kings  xix.  15 ; 
Psal.  Ixxx.  1). 

2.  The  tent  was  surroimded  by  an  oblong  court,  enclosed 
by  curtains  suspended  from  columns.  The  entrance  was  at 
the  east  end,  opposite  to  which  stood  the  brazen  altar  for 
burnt-offerings ;  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  court  stood  the 
brazen  laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
previously  to  performing  any  of  their  sacred  functions.  The 
tabernacle  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  all  their  progresses  imtil 
they  arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  it  was  set  up, 
possibly  first  at  Gilgal,  and  afterwards  at  Shiloh  :  it  would  seem 
subsequently  to  have  been  at  Nob,  and  then  at  Gibeon.  The 
ark  was  occasionally  separated  from  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find 
it  carried  to  the  army  and  taken  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
iv.):  on  its  restoration  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  the 
custody  of  Abinadab,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  afterwards  (for 
three  months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  whence  David 
brought  it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem 
which  was  called  the  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xv. 
25,  xvi.  1).  Here  it  remained  imtil  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequently  removed) 
it  was  again  re-placed  by  order  of  the  pious  king  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  3).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 


OF  SACKED  PLACB3. 


Section  IL  —  Of  tie  Temple. 


Two  temples  are  mentioned  in  tlic  Scriptures:  1.  That  of 
Solomon ;  and,  2.  That  erected  atler  the  captivilj. 

I.  Thejfrst  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  tlie  name  of 
Solomon ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David  before 
liis  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raided  by  bis  son.  It  stood  on 
mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous  ridge  termed 
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mount  Zion  (Psal.  cxxxii.  13,  14),  whicli  had  been  purchased  of 
Aratinah  or  Oman,  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  25).  The  plan  of  this  superb  structure  was  formed  afler  that 
of  the  tabernacle,  but  it  was  of  much  larger  dimensions.  It  was 
seven  years  and  six  months  in  building,  and  was  then  dedicated  by 
Solomon  with  great  solemnity.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  describe  the  several  parts  of  this  structure ;  but,  as  scarcely 
any  two  writers  agree  on  the  subject,  a  minute  description  of  it  is 
here  designedly  omitted.  It  retained  its  pristine  splendour  only 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple ; 
and,  afler  undergoing  subsequent  profanations  and  pillages,  this 
sumptuous  building  was  finally  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416, 
or  before  Christ  588  (2  Kings  xxv.  8,  9,  13  — 17 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  17  —  20). 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  was  re-built  by  Zerubbabel, 
but  with  vastly  diminii^ed  gloiy,  as  appears  &om  the  tears  of 
the  aged  men  who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all  its 
grandeur  (Ezra  iii.  12).  The  second  temple  was  profaned  by 
order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.m.  3837,  B.C.  167),  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  and  erected  the  image  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  continued  three  years,  when  Judas  Maccabeus  purified 
and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices  and  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  (a.m.  3840,  b.c.  164)  (2  Mace.  x.  1  —8). 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing,  or 
rather  gradual  re-building,  of  this  second  temple,  which  had 
become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  was  undertaken  by  Herod 
the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed  eighteen  thousand 
workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if 
not  superior,  ih  magnitude  and  splendour  to  any  existing  struc- 
ture. But,  though  Herod  accomplished  his  original  design  in 
the  time  above  specified,  yet  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament 
and  enlarge  it,  expending  the  sacred  treasure  in  annexing  addi- 
tional buildings  to  it ;  so  that  they  might  with  great  propriety 
assert  that  their  temple  Lid  been  forty-and-six  years  in  building 

(John  ii.  20). 
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The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel  after  lh» 
captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  respects  finom 
that  erected  by  Solomon,  being  deficient  in  five  remarkable  things 
that  constituted  the  chief  gloiy  of  the  first :  these  were,  the  aik 
and  mercy-seat,  the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence in  tiie  holy  of  holies,  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had 
been  first  kindled  from  heaven,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  second  temple,  however,  surpassed  the 
first  in  glory,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence. of  our 
divine  Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai  (ii.  9).  Both 
were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock,  terminating  in 
a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  the  foimdation  was  laid  with  in- 
credible expense  and  labour.  The  superstructure  was  not  inferior 
to  this  great  work :  the  height  of  the  wall,  especially  on  the  south 
side,  was  stupendoiis.  In  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred 
cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  and  in  some  places  even 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard 
white  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  moimt  Moriah ;  being  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magnificent  gates ; 
one  of  which,  called  the  "  beautiful  gate "  in  Acts  iii.  2,  was 
more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest :  it  was  composed  of 
Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal  in  ancient  times.  The 
first  or  outer  court  was  called  the  "  court  of  the  Gentiles ; "  because 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  it,  but  were  not  permitted  to  advance 
any  farther.  Markets  were  held  here  for  the  sale  of  incense,  salt, 
animals,  and  every  other  article  necessary  for  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 
Here  also  sat  the  money-changers  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13 ;  Mark  xi. 
l;") — 17).  This  court  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters,  one  of  which  was  called  "  Solomon's  porch  "  (John  x. 
23 ;  Acts  iii.  11).  The  south-east  comer  of  the  roof  of  this 
portico  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pinnacle  alluded  to  in  the 
account  of  Christ's  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  5). 

Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  "  court  of  the 
Israelites,"  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts ;  the  outer  one  being 
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appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men.  The 
"  court  of  the  women  "  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles 
by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  elegant  construction,  on  which 
stood  pillars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  importing  that  no  alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place. 
To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14. 
In  this  court  was  the  treasury,  mentioned  in  Mark  xii.  41,  and 
John  viii.  20. 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher  ground 
than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  into 
the  inner  or  men's  court ;  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts, 
collectively  termed  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  were  the  people 
praying,  each  apart  by  himself,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while 
Zacharias  was  ofiering  incense  within  the  sanctuary  (Luke  i. 
10). 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the  priests,  who 
alone  were  permitted  to  enter  it :  thence  twelve  steps  ascended  to 
the  temple  strictly  so  called,  which  consisted. of  three  parts;  viz. 
the  portico,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  most  holy  place. 

1.  In  the  portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive  offerings 
made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuals,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
Luke  xxi.  5.  Similar  offerings  were  common  in  the  temples  of 
the  heathen. 

2.  The  sanctuary  or  holy  place  was  separated  from  the  holy 
of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion;  thus 
emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  separation  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles  was  abolii^ed,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  high 
priest  was  commimicated  to  all  mankind,  who  might  henceforth 
have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  through  the  one  great  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  x.  19—22). 

This  corresponded  with  the  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle.  In 
it  were  placed  the  golden  candlestick,  the  altar  of  incense,  and 
the  table  of  shew-bread,  which  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  the  Hebrew 
these  loaves  are  collectively  termed  "  bread  of  the  presence,"  be- 
cause they  were  set  before  or  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.    In  the 
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vignette  at  the  heid  of  this  section  is  represented  the  &na  of  the 
golden  candlestick  as  it  was  actoallj  carried  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Titus;  ond  the  following  engraving  exhibits  the 
table  of  ahew-bread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the 


sacred  tmmpets  which  were  iised  to  prochum  the  year  of  jubilee, 
as  thcj  also  were  carried  in  the  some  triumph.  Thej  were  copied 
from  the  plates  in  Beland's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  *,  the  drawings  for  wliich  were  made  at  Rome, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sevcatccnth  ccatury,  when  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus  (which  has  been  mentioned  in  pp.  30,  31  supra) 
was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  it  now  is. 

3.  The  holy  of  hoHes,  which  was  of  peculiar  magnificence,  was 
twenry  cubits  square.  No  person  was  admitted  into  it  but  the  high 
priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  2,  15,  34;  Heb.  is.  2—7). 

This  most  goi^eous  temple,  for  which  the  Jews  cherished  the 
highest  veneration,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Itomana  a.  m. 
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4074  (a.d.  70),  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  which 
Solomon's  temple  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

m.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were  erected, 
viz.  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  mount  Genzim,  concerning 
which  the  fc^owing  notices  may  be  not  unacceptable. 

1.  The  'Heliopolitan  temple,  also  called  the  temple  of  Onias, 
was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by  Onias,  the  son  of 
Omas  the  high  priest ;  who,  finding  that  no  hope  remained  of 
his  obtaining  the  pontifical  dignity  which  had  been  held  by 
his  ancestors,  fied  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Being  greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  he  obtained  per- 
mission of  that  monarch  to  erect  a  temple  in  the  HeliopolitatL 
nome  or  district,  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  consecrate 
Levites  and  priests  to  its  service  out  of  their  own  stock,  on  the 
plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xix.  18,  19).  Though  smaller  in  its  dimensions 
than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conformable  to  the 
latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp  suspended  by  a 
golden  chain  was  substituted  for  a  candlestick.  It  was  also 
adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple  continued  until  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to 
demolish  it. 

2.  The  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  Sanballat,  under 
the  authority,  as  Josephus  says,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the  use 
of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  firom  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the  stock  of  the  true 
xmd  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  moimtain  was  the  most  proper 
place  of  worship.  Upon  this  principle  the  Samaritan  woman  argued 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  John  iv.  20.  Sanballat  constituted  his  son- 
in-law  Manasseh  the  first  high  priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Hyrcanus ;  but  the  Sa- 
maritan^ between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted  the  bitterest 
animosity,  still  had  lan  altar  and  sacrificed  there.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  as  Prideaux  notes,  Josephus  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  time :  the  licence  for  erecting  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was 

granted  by  Darius  Nothus. 
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SBcmoN  IIL  —  Of  the  High  Places,  ProBeuchse,  or  Oratories  of  the  Jews. 

1.  The  high  places,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  in 
groyes,  woods,  or  mountains,  both  by  the  patriarchs,  and  also 
by  the  heathen  idolaters,  by  whom  they  were  made  the  scenes 
of  the  most  diabolical  and  impure  rites ;  the  Ganaanites,  among 
whom  the  Israelites  lived,  being  eminently  addicted  to  this  idola- 
trous worship.  But,  after  a  place  had  been  assigned  £>r  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  it  became  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  iipon  these  high 
places,  or  anywhere  else  but  in  the  place  that  God  did  choose. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and 
people,  in  offering  sacrifices  there,  even  after  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  is  so  frequently  reprobated  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  They  were  indeed  removed  by  several  pious  kings, 
and  particularly  by  Josiah,  after  whose  time  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  sacred  histoiy. 

2.  Though  public  worship  was  forbidden  to  be  offered  in  any 
but  the  appointed  place,  yet  mention  is  made,  in  Sciipture,  of 
places  built  for  private  devotion,  and  resorted  to  for  that  j)urpose 
only.  These  have  been  termed  proseuchcB  or  oratories.  Some 
have  supposed  tliat,  where  it  is  said  (Luke  vi.  12)  tliat  our  Lord 
spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  on  a  mountain,  it  was  in  a  proseucha, 
and  that  these  edifices  were  the  same  as  the  high  places  already 
noticed.  But  such  a  rendering  of  the  passage  is  liardly  admissible. 
The  Jews  who  were  resident  in  heathen  countries  appear  to  have 
had  places  of  resort  for  prayer  in  sequestered  retreats,  commonly 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-sliore.  The  proseuclia 
or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  "  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul,"  was  "  by  a  river-side  "  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14,  16)  ;  the  Jews 
being  accustomed,  before  prayer,  to  perform  an  ablution  (conip. 
Alford,  The    Geek  Testament,  note  on  Acts  xvi.  13). 


Sbction  rV.  —  Of  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews. 

The  synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews  assembled 
for  prayer,  reading,  and  hearing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  other 
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instructions.     Though  frequently"  mentioned  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin  is  not  veiy  well  known; 
and  many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  recent 
institution.    In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became 
so  frequent  that  they  were  to  be  foimd  in  almost  every  place  in 
Judsa.     Maimonides  says  that,  wherever  any  Jews  were,  they 
erected  a  s3rnagogue.    Not  fewer  than  four  himdred  and  eighty 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  the  Romans.      In  the  evangelical 
history  we  find  that,  in  places  where  the  Jews  redded,  they 
had  synagogues,  constructed  afler  those  at  Jerusalem.     It  does 
not  appear  that  the  synagogues  had  any  peculiar  form  of  struc- 
ture ;  there  were,  however,  various  officets  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed  therein. 
These  were,  1.  The  rulers   of  the  ai/nagoffue   (Mark  v.   22  ; 
Luke  xiii.  14),  of  whom  there  were  sometimes  several:  they 
regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to 
preach.     2.  Next  to  the  ruler  of  the  s3niagogue  was  an  officer, 
whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to  Grod  for  the 
whole  congregation :  hence  he  was  called  Sheliach  Zibbor,  or 
the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke 
to  Grod  for  them.     So  also,  in  Rev.  ii.,  iii.  the  ministers  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  termed  "  angels.**     3.  The  Chazan  appears 
to  have  been  a  different  officer  frx)m  the  Sheliach  Zihhor^  and 
inferior  to  him    in   dignity.      He  probably  was  the  person, 
who  in  Luke  iv.  20  is  termed  the  "minister,"  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  whose  office  it  was  to  hand  the 
book  of  the  law  to  the  person  who  was  to  read  it,  and  return  it 
to  its  place. 

The  services  performed  in  the  Eynagogue  consisted  of  three 
parts,  viz.  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  or  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  synagogue-service  is  prayer ;  for  which 
some  learned  men  have  thought  the  Jews  had  liturgies,  in  which 
were  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  synagogue-worship.  There  are 
nineteen  prayers  used  by  the  modem  Jews,  of  great  antiquity,  some 
of  which  may  possibly  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

2.  For  the  more  commodious  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
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law  was  divided  into  peraskioth  or  sections,  and  the  prophets 
into  haphtaroth  or  portions :  of  which  a  brief  notice  has  already 
been  given  in  page  113.  The  following  passages,  however,  were 
previously  read:  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9,  xi.  13 — ^21 ;  Numb.  xv.  37 — 41. 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue-service  is  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  to  the  people.  The  first 
was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them,  and  the  other  after 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  Luke  iv.  1(>— 27 
we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of  the  eynagogue  in  the  time 
of  Christ ;  who  appears  to  have  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these 
ways.  From  this  passage  we  learn  that,  when  Christ  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that 
synagogue,  to  read  the  Iiaphtarahy  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson 
out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
fiily-first  haphtarah,  and  to  have  commenced  with  the  first  verse 
of  Isai.  Ixi.  Further,  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least, 
for  the  oflSiciating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God)  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  unrolled  the  manuscript  (or 
"  opened  the  volume,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  Luke  iv.  17),  imtil  he 
came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day ;  which  having  read,  he 
rolled  it  up  again  (or  **  closed  the  book,"  v.  20)  and  gave  it  to  the 
proper  officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  s^nd  expounded  it,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.  The  ancient  books,  being  written  on 
parchment  or  vellum,  and  similar  flexible  materials,  were  rolled 
round  a  cylinder,  and  if  they  were  very  long,  roimd  two,  from  the 
extremities.*  This  is  the  case  in  the  vignette,  inserted  in  page 
123. 

Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or  were 
otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these  synagogues, 
that  is,  excommimicated,  and  excluded  from  partaking  with  the 
rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious  offices  there  performed ; 
so  that  tliey  were  looked  upon  as  mere  heathens,  and  shut  out 
from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  exclusion  was 
esteemed  scandalous.  See  before,  p.  304.  The  synagogues  seem 
also  to  have  been  places  of  judicature,  where  persons  were  tried 
and  punished  (Matt.  x.  17  ;  Acts  xxii.  19). 

*  Hence  is  deriyed  the  term  volume,  or  thing  rolled  up,  from  the  Latin 
word  volw,  to  roll. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  SACRED  PEBSONS. 

Section  L  —  Of  the  Jewish  Church  and  its  Members. 

From  iheir  covenant-relation  to  Almighty  God,  the  whole  Jewisli 
nation  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently  termed  holy;  and  the 
apostles,  being  Jews  by  birth  (though  they  wrote  in  Greek),  have 
often  applied  to  Christians  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament ' 
(see  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  in  order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  God's  love  to  them  in  Christ. 

The  first  members  of  the  Jewish  church  were  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  direct  issue 
without  intermixture  of  Gentile  blood.  Those  who  used  the'  nar 
tional  language  wherever  they  might  reside  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iii.  5) 
terms  "  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,"  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenists  or 
those  Jews  who  lived  among  the  Greeks  and  spoke  their  lan- 
guage, many  of  whom  (as  Timothy,  Acts  xvi.  1)  were  descended 
from  parents,  one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  The  Libertines  men- 
tioned in  Acts  vi.  9  were  the  descendants  of  Jewish  fr^edmen  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Tiberius. 

All  these  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses  (or  at 
least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired  Hebrew  books, 
whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  instraction  were  derived. 
No  person,  however,  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances until  he  had  tmdergone  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  which 
was  performed  on  the  eighth  day  aft;er  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
who  then  received  a  name  (Gen.  xvii.  12 ;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21). 

The  "  devout  men  who  feared  Grod,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  Gentiles ;  who,  though  they  did  not  qua- 
lify themselves  for  full  communion  with  the  Jewish  church,  had 
nevertheless  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  than 
the  pagan  theology  furnished,  and  in  some  respects  conformed  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  Of  this  description  was  Cornelius  the  cen- 
turion (Acts  :x).  There  were  also  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism, 
who  arc  termed  strangers  and  sojourners  or  proselytes. 
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In  the  initiation  of  proseljrtes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  accordizig 
to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  observances  were 
appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  offering  o£ 
sacrifice.  All  these  rites,  except  circumcision,  were  incumbent 
on  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  who  became  proselytes ;  and 
it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  eveiy  person  who 
had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new-bom 
infant. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Ministers  of  the  Temple,  and  other  Ecclesiastieal 

or  Sacred  Persons. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  instead  of  the  first-bom 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  The  honour  of  the  priesthood,  however, 
was  reserved  to  the  family  of  Aaron  alone ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
being  employed  in  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple ;  so  that  all 
the  priests  were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not  priests. 

The  Letntesj  or  tribe  of  Levi,  were  divided  into  the  three  fkmi- 
lies  and  orders  of  Gershonites,  Kohathites,  and  Merarites  ( 1  Chron. 
vi.  16,  &c.). 

Their  principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests,  and  be 
assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  uten- 
sils (which,  during  the  migrations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  alone  were  permitted  to  carry  and  to  set  up  when  the 
camp  rested),  and  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  temple  ;  so  that 
they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests 
(Numb.  iii.  9  ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28).  It  was  their  duty  to  guard 
the  temple,  to  cleanse  the  sacred  vessels,  to  have  the  chaise  of 
the  sacred  loaves,  &c.  &c.  David  assigned  a  certain  number, 
distributed  into  courses,  "  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord*'  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4) :  others  were  made  officers  and 
judges :  some  were  porters,  and  some  singers,  of  whom  there  were 
twenty-four  courses  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8—31).  The  Levites  had 
under  them  persons  called  Nethinimj  who  performed  various  labo- 
rious services  in  the  temple. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
service,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  the  tribe  for  their  resi- 
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dence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  thirteen  of  these 
being  appropriated  to  the  priests ;  to  which  were  added  the  tithes 
of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle  (Numb,  xviii.  21 — 24).  The  Levites, 
however,  paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and, 
as  they  had  no  inheritance  like  the  other  tribes,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first-fruits 
which  they  were  to  offer  to  God. 

Superior  to  the  Levites  were  the  ordinary  priests,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  of  Aaron.     They  served  immediately  at  the 
altar,  prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the  sacrifices.     They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  bnmt-offering,  and  also  in  the 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ;  in  short,  they 
performed  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple, 
every  thing  directly  connected  with  the  service  of  Grod.     And,  as 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  functions  required  them  to  be 
well  read  in  their  law,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  various  legal  uncleannesses,  &c.,  this  circumstance  caused 
them  to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Lev.  xiii.  2  ; 
Numb.  V.  14, 16 ;  Hos.  iv.  6 ;  Mai.  ii.  7,  ifec),  as  well  as  judges  o 
controversies  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13,  xxi.  5).     In  the  time  of  war 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound  the 
holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties.     To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless  the  people  in: 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxi  v.  7 — 18);  which  order  we  find  retained  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  viiL  14) ;  and%t  the  reformations  of  religion  by 
the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  4,  5). 
As,  however,  only  four  classed  returned  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39;  Neh.  vii.  39 — 42),  these  were  again 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  its  original  appellation.  One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Je- 
rusalem every  week  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal  office ;  and  they 
succeeded  each  other  on  the  sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended 
in  their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  6,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14),  whom  some  critics  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  the  "  chief  priests*'  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.    The  prince  or  prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  en- 
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tire  family  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  at  the  clofic  of  the 
week  they  all  joined  together  in  sacrificing.  And,  as  each  fiunilj 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  priests,'  they  drew  lots  for  the  dif- 
ferent oflficcs  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
such  lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  Either  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  when  he  went  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  "  (Luke  i.  9). 

For  the  residence  of  the  priests,  thirteen  of  the  Levitical 
cities  already  mentioned  were  assigned,  around  each  of  which  they 
had  three  thousand  cubits  of  land ;  their  maintenance  was  de- 
rived fix)m  tithes,  and  various  other  ofierings  enumerated  in  Lev. 
vii.  6—10,  33,  34,  xix.  23,  24 ;  Numb,  xviii.  8—19,  xxxi.  28— 
41 ;  Dcut.  xviii.  8,  4. 

The  garments  worn  by  the  priests  when  discharging  their  sa- 
cred functions  were,  (1.)  Linen  drawers;  (2.)  A  linen  tunic, 
fitting  closely  to  the  body,  with  close  sleeves.  It  reached  down 
to  the  ankles,  and  was  confined  by  (3.)  a  girdle  made  of  linen 
curiously  embroidered ;  (4.)  A  tiara  composed  of  several  folds  of 
linen,  originally  of  a  pointed  shape,  but  it  afterwards  was  ,some- 
what  globular. 

Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  high  priest^  who  enjoyed 
peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could  enter  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple :  the 
supreme  administration  of  sacred  things  was  confided  to  him  :  he 
was  the  final  arbiter  of  all  controversies :  in  later  times  he  pre- 
sided over  the  sanhedrim,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sove- 
reign or  prince.  His  authority,  iBerefore,  was  very  great  at  all 
times,  especially  when  hexmited  the  pontifical  and  regal  dignities, 
as  the  Asmona^an  princes  did,  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old 
Testament  he  is  sometimes  called  "  the  priest"  by  way  of  emi- 
nence (Exod.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  vii.  05),  and  sometime,*;  the  head 
or  chief  of  the  high  priests,  because  the  appellation  of  high  priests 
was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses. 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for  life, 
provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that  merited 
deposition,  and  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

The  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  wa.*^ 
Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  of  the  fiimily  of  Elcazar ;  whence  the 
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saooessibn  went  into  a  private  Levitical  fiunilj.  The  office  was 
then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Maccabean  family.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  held  for  life ; 
but  this  was  very  ill  obeyed  under  the  Eoman  government,  espe- 
cLilly  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  when  election  and  the  right  of  succession  were 
totally  disregarded.  The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the 
high  priest  were  then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not 
unfrequently  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had 
neither  age,  learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even 
to  individuals  who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race ;  and  some- 
times the  office  was  made  annual  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  several  high  priests  being  in  ex- 
istence at  the  same  time,  or  rather  of  there  being  several  pontifi- 
cal men  (Annas  and  Gaiaphas,  for  instance)  who,  having  once 
held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  dignity 
originally  attached  to  the  name. 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and  appeared 
before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacred  services,  and 
who  was  .appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing,  and  for  intercession, 
was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  "  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  The  term  priest  is  also 
applied  to  every  true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a 
spiritual  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  through  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  5 ; 
Rev.  i.  6). 

In  addition  to  the  C)rdinary  sacerdotal  garments  there  were  four 
appropriated  to  the  high  priest :  (1.)  The  robe  or  coat  of  the 
ephod,  made  of  blue  wool :  on  its  hem  were  seventy-two  golden 
bells,  and  between  them  as  many  artificial  pomegranates ;  (2.) 
The  ephod,  a  vest  of  fine  linen,  wrought  with  gold  and  purple. 
It  was  &stened  at  the  shoulders ;  on  each  shoulder-strap  there 
being  a  precious  stone,  engraven  with  the  names  of  the  tribes. 
Behind  it  reached  down  to  tlie  heels,  before  only  a  little  below  the 
waist ;  (3.)  The  breast-plate  of  fine  linen  doubled,  a  span  square. 
Twelve  precious  stones  were  pkced  on  it,  containing  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  also  the  Urim  and  Thiunmim,  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  these  words  mean  "  lights"  and  "  perfec- 
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tioDB^"  (4.)  A  crown  or  mitre,  in  front  of  which  was  fiwtened  bj 
a  blue  riband  a  gold  plate,  on  which  was  engraven  in  Hebrew, 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priests,  the  offieera  of  tkt 
synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some  degree  sacred 
persons ;  since  to  them  was  confided  the  superintendence  of  those 
places  which  were  set  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
functions  and  powers  have  been  stated  in  p.  329  supra. 

The  Nazarites  were  persons  separated  (as  the  Hebrew  word 
Nazir  implies)  firom  the  use  of  certain  things,  and  sequestered  or 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  sacred 
persons :  a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found  infrOj  in  pp. 
348,  349. 

The  Rechahites  have  been  considered  as  a  class  of  holy  persons 
who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this 
is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  they  were  not  Israelites,  but  Kenites 
or  Midianites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traverse  the  coimtiy 
in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathcean  Arabs  an- 
ciently did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians  and  Crim-Tartars  still  do. 
Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the  result  of  a  religious  institute, 
but  a  mere  civil  ordinance  groimded  upon  a  national  custom. 
They  derived  their  name  from  Rcchab,  whose  son  Jonadab 
assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  (2  Kings  x.  15,  16,  23).  The  Rcchabites  pro- 
bably withdrew  into  the  desert  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Some  of  their  descendants  still  exist  in 
Arabia. 

The  prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  among  the  persons 
accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised  up  by  God  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance  of  the  most  sacred 
functions.  They  were  also  called  seers :  they  discovered  things 
yet  future,  declared  the  will  of  God,  and  annoimced  their  divine 
messages,  both  to  kings  and  people,  witli  a  confidence  and  freedom 
that  could  be  produced  only  by  the  conviction  that  they  were 
indeed  authorized  mefaengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
was  not  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of  all 
the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.     The  office 
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of  the  prophets  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future  events : 
it  wag  their  province  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  they  interpreted 
the  law  of  God:  hence  the  words  "prophet"  and  "prophecy*' 
are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synonymous  with  inter- 
preter or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teaching.  They  also  had 
seminaries,  termed  "schools  of  the  prophets,"  where  religious 
truths  or  the  divine  laws  were  particularly  taught.  It  is  unani- 
mously agreed  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  that  Malachi  was  the 
last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  so  long  as  there  were  prophets  among 
the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  although 
they  oflen  fell  into  idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  thus  be  ac- 
coimted  for :  as  the  prophets  received  their  commimications  of  the 
divine  will  immtdiately  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets,  and 
submit  to  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknowledge 
that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the  law  of  God 
came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men,  who  seldom 
agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the  unavoidable 
result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SACRED  THINGS. — ON  THE  SACRIFICES  AND  OTHER  OFFERINGS  OF  THE 

HEBREWS. 

The  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  have  been  divided  into 
four  classes;  viz.  bloody  offerings,  imbloody  offerings,  drink- 
offerings,  and  oblations  of  different  kinds. 

I.  Bloody  offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly  so 
called ;  by  which  we  may  imderstand  the  infliction  of  death  on  a 
living  creature,  generally  by  the  efiusion  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a 
supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of 
compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin  to  his  ma- 
j  esfy  and  government.  In  all  sacrifices  of  this  class,  it  was  required 
that  the  victims  should  be  dean,  that  is,  such  as  might  be  eaten. 
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Of  the  bird  tribe,  the  dove  was  the  most  common  offering :  of 
quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  destined 
for  the  altar.  Further,  the  victim  was  to  be  without  blemish 
(Lev.  xxii.  22),  and  in  some  cases  one  which  had  never  borne  the 
yoke.  Being  found  immaculate,  it  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the 
person  offering  the  sacrifice,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head ; 
by  which  act  he  acknowledged  the  sacrifice  to  be  his  own,  and 
that  he  offered  it  as  an  atonement  for  his  own  sins,  by  which  he 
had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  violated  law  of  God.  The  animal 
being  immolated,  the  blood  was  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  partly 
sprinkled  roimd  about  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  i.  5) ;  by  which  the 
atonement  was  made  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  The  remainder  of  the 
blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  the  sacrifice  ' 
laid  thereon,  it  being  previously  salted  for  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  13 ; 
Mark  ix.  49).  At  first,  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  ;  and,  after  the  erection  of  the  temple,  it  was  not,  in 
general,  lawful  to  offer  them  elsewhere.  The  Hebrew  sacrifices 
were  of  the  following  kinds. 

1.  The  burnt-offerings,  or  holocausts,  were  free-will  offerings 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive  patriarchal 
usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  before  the  Lord ; 
and  they  were  offered  in  the  manner  just  described.  The  victim 
to  be  sacrificed  was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock 
without  blemish,  or  a  male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon  (Lev.  i.  3,  10,  14).  This  was  a  very  expressive  type 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  as  nothing  less  than  his  complete  and 
full  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

2.  'I'he  peace-offerings  (Lev.  iii.  1)  were  offerings  in  token  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man :  they  were  eu- 
charistical,  that  is,  offered  as  thanksgivings  for  blessings  received,  or 
votive,  for  the  impetration  of  mercies,  or  simply  vohmtary  offerings. 
They  consisted  of  animals,  part  of  which  was  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  especially  all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the 
remainder  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering. 
To  this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims  might 
be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without  blemish,  with 
some  exception  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  offering  (Lev.  xxii.  23). 
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8.  Sin-offerings  were  offered  for  sins  committed  either  through 
ignorance,  or  knowingly  and  wilfully,  which  were  always  punished 
imless  they  were  expiated  (Lev.  iv.  1 — v.  13).  These  offerings 
were  of  animals,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  whether  they  were  made  for  the  high  priest,  for  the  congre- 
gation, for  a  ruler,  or  for  a  private  person.  In  the  last  case,  if 
the  individual  was  in  extreme  poverty,  a  little  flour  might  be 
substituted.  The  victim  was  killed,  the  blood  sprinkled,  and  some 
of  the  flesh  eaten  by  the  priests.  But,  if  the  sin-offering  was  for 
the  high  priest,  or  the  congregation,  then  the  parts  not  consumed 
upon  the  altar  were  to  be  carried  without  the  camp,  and  burnt  in 
a  clean  place.  Atonement  for  guilt  was  the  special  object  of  this 
kind  of  offering ;  the  animal  vicariously  bearing  the  sin  of  the 
person  who  brought  it. 

4.  The  trespass-offerings  or  debt-offerings  (Lev.  v.  14  — vi.  7) 
bore  a  near  relation  to  sin-offerings.  But  their  peculiar  force  was 
when  the  offence  given,  or  the  debt  incurred,  admitted  some  esti- 
mation or  recompence ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  atonement  there 
might  be  restitution  made. 

All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference  to 
individual  cases ;  but  there  were  others  which  were  national  and 
regular,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual. 

The  perpetual  or  daily  sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering,  consisting 
of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing, at  the  third  and  ninth  hours  (Exod.  xxix.  38 — 42 ;  Nmnb. 
xxviii.  1 — 8).  Tliey  were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small 
fire,  that  they  might  continue  bmning  tlie  longer.  With  each 
of  these  victims  were  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drink-offering 
of  wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  conunitted  in  tlie  night ;  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  The 
weekly  sacrifice  on  every  sabbath-day  was  equal  to  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it  (Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10). 
The  monthly  sacrifice,  on  eveiy  new  moon,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month,  consisted  of  two  yoimg  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a 
suitable  bread  and  drink-offering  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15).  The 
yearly  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  great  annual  festivals,  which 
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are  noticed  in  the  following  chapter;  viz.  1.  The  paschal  lamb 
at  the  passovcr,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Hebrew  sacred  year ;  2.  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of 
first-firuits;  3.  On  the  new  moon  or  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  which  was  the  commencement  of  their  civil  year ;  and, 
4.  On  the  day  of  expiation. 

n.  The  unbloody  sacrifices,  or  meat-offerings,  were  taken  solely 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom :  they  conld  not,  regularly,  be 
presented  as  sin-offerings,  unless  the  person  who  had  sinned  was 
80  poor,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  two  young  pigeons,  or 
two  turtle-doves.  They  were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey,  but 
to  all  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt. 

III.  Drink-offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and  were  never  used  separately :  they 
consisted  of  ivine,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  poured  upon 
the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly 
allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both 
these  kinds  of  offerings. 

rV.  Besides  the  preceding  sacrifices,  vai-ious  other  oblations  are 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  have  been  divided  into 
ordinary  or  common,  voluntary  or  free  oblations,  and  such  as 
were  prescribed. 

1.  The  ordinary  oblations  consisted,  (1.)  Of  the  shew-bread, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  in  pp.  325,  326 :  the  loaves  were 
placed  hot,  every  sabbath-day,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  golden 
table  of  the  sanctuary  before  the  Lord,  when  they  removed  the 
stale  loaves  which  had  been  exposed  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
week ;  and,  (2.)  Of  incense,  which  was  composed  of  several 
fragrant  spices,  prepared  according  to  the  commands  given  in 
Exod.  XXX.  34—36.  It  was  offered  twice,  daily,  by  the  ofiiciating 
priest  upon  a  golden  altar  (whereon  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to 
come),  except  on  the  day  of  atonement,  when  it  was  offered  by 
the  high  priest  in  a  censer  within  the  veil.  During  this  offering 
the  people  prayed,  silently,  without  (Luke  i.  10) ;  and  to  this 
solemn  silence  St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1. 

2.  The  volimtaiy  or  free  oblations  were  the  fimits  either  of 
promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  former  were  not  considered  so  strictly 
obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds :  (1.) 
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The  TOW  of  consecration,  when  anything  was  devoted  to  Grod, 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood, 
salt,  &c.  To  this  class  of  vows  belonged  the  carban,  reprobated 
by  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  Pharisees  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
exonerate  children  from  assisting  their  indigent  parents  (Mark 
vii.  9 — 13) ;  and,  (2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons 
engaged  not  to  do  something  that  was  not  in  itself  imlawful,  as  not 
to  eat  of  some  particular  meat,  not  to  wear  some  particular  habits, 
not  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  <&c. 

3.  Th^  prescribed  oblations  were  either  first>fruits  or  tithes. 
(1.)  All  the  first-fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were  conse- 
crated to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29 ;  Numb,  xviii.  12,  18 ;  Deut. 
xxvi.  2  ;  Neh.  x.  35,  36)  ;  and  the  first-finiits  of  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  sheep's  wool  were  brought  for  the  use  of  the  Levites  (Deut. 
xviii.  4).  These  first-firuits  were  offered  fi?om  the  feast  of  pentecost 
until  that  of  dedication ;  because  after  that  time  the  fruits  were 
neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  gathering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had 
offered  to  God  the  onierj  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  was  pre- 
sented the  day  afler  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread ;  neither 
were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  com  ui^til  they 
had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost ;  without  which  all  the  com  was  regarded  as  unclean  and 
tmholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Bom.  xi.  16.  (2.)  Besides 
the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  tenths  or  tithes  of  all  they 
possessed  (Numb,  xviii.  21) :  they  were,  in  general,  collected 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  chiefly  of  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  were  rendered  every  year,  except  the  sabbatical  year. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

SACRED  TIMES  AND   SEASONS  OBSERVED    BT   THE   HEBREWS. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  wonders 
God  had  wrought  in  &vour  of  his  people,  Moses  by  the  divine 
command  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 
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I.  Every  seventli  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose,  and 
called  the  sabbath ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  passages  given 
to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4 ;  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a 
Aveek,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Lnke  xxiv.  1 ;  and  Acts  xx.  7.  It 
was  originally  instituted  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3) ;  and,  when  God  had  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  bondage,  he  commanded  the  sabbath  to  be  statedly  kept, 
embodying  the  command  in  the  decalogue  (Exod.  xvi.  23,  xx.  10, 
11).  Accordingly,  it  was  observed  with  great  solemnity;  the 
Jews  religiously  abstaining  from  all  servile  work  (Exod.  xx.  10, 
xxiii.  12,  &c.  &c.).  It  was  therefore  imlawiul  to  gather  manna 
on  that  day  (Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  sow  or  reap  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21,  xxxv.  3 ;  Numb. 
XV.  32 — 36).  The  services  of  the  temple,  however,  might  be 
performed  without  profaning  tfie  sabbatli,  such  as  preparing  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8 — 13  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3 — 10 ;  Matt.  xii.  5); 
and  it  was  also  lawftd  to  perform  circumcision  on  ^t  day  (John 
vii.  23).  The  sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  following  day  (Matt.  viii.  IG ;  Mark  i.  32). 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  tlie  preceding  day,  our 
Friday ;.  whence  that  day  is  termed  the  "  preparation  "  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  62  ;  Mark  xv.  42  ;  Luke  xxiii.  54 ;  John  xix.  14,  31, 42  ; 
though  possibly  tlie  word  is  thus  used  in  respect  to  the  passover. 

We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings  what 
constituted  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
.sabbath-day.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  celebration  of  this  day  consisted  chiefly  in  the  religious 
exercises  which  were  then  performed ;  though  thei'C  is  no  in- 
junction recorded,  except  that  a  bumt-oiFering  of  two  lambs 
should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
(Numb,  xxviii.  9),  and  that  the  shew-bread  should  be  changed 
(Lev.  xxiv.  8).  In  the  synagogues,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
sacred  writings  were  read  and  expoimded,  to  which  was  sometimes 
added  a  discoinrse  or  sermon  by  some  doctor  or  eminent  teacher 
(Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  14,  15).  Prayer  also  appears  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  their  sacred  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and 
especially  in  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9, 10 ;  Luke  xviii.  10). 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  limar  were  originally  calculated 
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from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  ihe  feast  of  the 
new  moon^  or  beginning  of  the  month  (as  the  Hebrews  termed  it), 
was  celebrated  (Numb.  x.  10,  ancviii.  11 ;  Isai.  i.  13,  14).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by 
the  divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to 
be  observed.  It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets 
(Numb.  X.  10 ;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3) ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices 
were  offered  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15). 

Besides  the  sabbath,  Moses  instituted  other  festivals :  three  of 
these,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  arc  usually  denominated  the  *'  great  festivals," 
were  distinguished  firom  the  sabbath,  and  indeed  fix>m  all  other 
holy  days,  by  the  circiunstance  of  each  of  them  lasting  seven 
(one,  viz.  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  for  eight)  successive  days ; 
during  which  the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies  (Deut.  xvi.  5 — 15).  All  the 
males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23  ;  Deut.  xvi.  16)  ;  and,  for  their 
encouragement  to  attend,  they  were  assured  that  *'  no  man  shoidd 
desire  their  land  "  during  their  absence  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24)  ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  fi'om  hostile  invasion 
during  their  attendance  on  religious  worship  —  a  manifest  proof 
this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  power 
and  partictdar  providence  of  Grod,  in  working  thrice  every  year 
an  especial  miracle  for  the  protection  of  his  people. 

HI.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the  pass- 
over,  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites'  departure  firom 
Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  signal  deliverance,  and 
of  the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing  over  and 
sparing  their  first-bom,  when  he  slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (Exod.xii.  12 — 14,  29 — 51).  This  festival  was  also  called  the 
"  feast "  or  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  15 ;  Mark 
xiv.  1 ;  Acts  xii.  3) ;  because  it  was  imlawftd  to  eat  any  other 
bread  during  the  seven  days  the  feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also 
by  a  metonymy  given  to  the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day 
of  this  feast  (Ezra  vi.  20 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17)  ;  whence  the  expres- 
sions to  "  eat  the  passover  "  (Mark  xiv.  12, 14),  and  to  "  sacrifice" 
the  passover  (1  Cor.  v.  7).     Hence  also   St.  Paul  calls  Jesus 
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Christ  our  passovcr  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  pafichal  lamb. 
The  paflsover  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniyersaij 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  an  indispen- 
sable rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases  enumerated  in  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13,  on  pain  of  death ; 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  The 
passover  commenced  on  the  eve  of  the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  the 
15th  being  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  In  the  later  times 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  liberating 
some  criminals,  in  order  to  render  this  festival  the  more  interest- 
ing; hence  Pilate  liberated  Barabbas  (Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Luke 
xxiii.  17 ;  John  xviii.  39).  The  particular  rites  with  which  this 
festival  was  to  be  celebrated  are  specified  in  Exod.  xii.  The  later 
Jews  mode  some  addition  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Moses. 
They  drank  with  it  four  cups  of  wine,  of  which  the  third  was 
called  the  cup  of  blessing  (alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  compared 
with  Matt.  xxvi.  27)  ;  after  which  they  sang  the  hymn  called  the 
"  great  Hallel,"  viz.  Psalms  cxv. — cxviii.  These  ceremonies 
appear  to  have  been  in  part  practised  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
institution  of  the  eucharist.  The  paschal  victim  typified  Jesus 
Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  death :  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be 
broken ;  a  circumstance  in  which  tlierc  was  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  type  and  the  antitype  (Exod.  xii.  46 ; 
John  xix.  33,  36). 

IV.  The  second  great  festival  was  the  feast  of  pentecosty 
on  the  50th  day,  reckoning  from  the  morrow  after  the  passover 
sabbath,  when  a  barley  sheaf  had  been  brought  and  waved  before 
the  altar.  It  was  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  On  this 
account  two  loaves  made  of  the  new  meal  were  offered  before  the 
Lord  as  the  first-fruits ;  whence  it  is  called  the  day  of  the  first- 
fruits.     The  form  of  thanksgiving  is  given  in  Dent.  xxvi.  5 — 10. 

V.  The  feast  of  tabernacleSj  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month, 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents 
while  in  the  desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  34,  43).  Hence  it  is  called  by  St. 
John  the  "  feast  of  tents  "  {aKtivoirriyia,  John  vii.  2).  It  is  likewise 
termed  the  "feast  of  in-gathering  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22). 
Fiurther,  the  design  of  this  feast  was  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  other  trees  which  were 
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gathered  about  this  tune,  and  also  to  implore  his  blessing  upon, 
those  of  the  ensuing  year.  During  the  whole  of  the  solenini^ 
they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  the 
flat  terrace-like  roo&  of  their  houses  (Neh.  viii.  16).  Besides 
the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several  extraordinary 
ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  detailed  in  Numb.  xxix. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  in  later  times 
at  this  feast  was  the  libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn 
from  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the  altar.  As,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews  themselves,  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  manifestly  alluded  to  it,  when  he 
"  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink  "  (John  vii.  37,  39). 

VI.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  though  the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  feast  of  trumpets:  it  was  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews.  This  feast  derives  its  name 
from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  with  more  than  usual  solemnity 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24;  Numb.  xxix.  1).  On  this  festival  they 
abstained  from  all  labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25),  and  offered  particidm: 
sacrifices  to  God,  which  are  described  in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  solemnity  alluded  to  was  the  &st  of  expiation^ 
or  daf/  of  atonement ;  which  day  the  Jews  observed  as  a  most 
strict  fast,  abstaining  fi*om  all  servile  work,  taking  no  food,  and 
afflicting  their  soids  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 — 32).  Of  all  the  sacrifices 
ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was 
the  most  solenm  and  important:  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  nation.  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  was  he  permitted  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuaiy,  and  not  even 
then  without  due  preparation,  tmder  pain  of  death ;  all  others 
being  excluded  firom  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony, 
which  prefigured  the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  particulars  incident  to 
this  solemnity  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xvi. 
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VJi.  Besides  tliese  varioiis  annual  festiyals,  which  were  insti- 
tuted hy  divine  command,  the  Jews  in  later  times  introduoed 
several  other  feast  and  fast  days,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
principal :  1.  The  feast  ofpurim,  or  of  lots,  as  the  word  signifies^ 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalaiy  year),  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel 
machinations  of  Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from 
Ahasuerus  to  extirpate  them  (£sth.  iii.  —  ix.).  On  this  occasion 
the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  eynagogues  of  the 
modem  Jews  from  a  roll,  which  generally  contains  this  book 
alone.  All  Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able 
to  attend,  are  required  to  come  to  the  feast,  and  to  join  in  the 
reading,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  import- 
ant &ct.  2.  The  feast  of  dedicatioHy  mentioned  in  John  x.  22, 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  conunemorate  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  second  temple,  after  it  had  been  jjrofaned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  iv.  52 — 59).  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  day  of  the  month  CHiisleu,  lasting  eight  days,  and  was 
solemnized  throughout  the  coimtry  with  great  rejoicings. 

Vin.  The  preceding  are  tlie  chief  annual  festivals  noticed  in 
the  sacred  writings  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention : 
the  Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modem  institution,  which 
iwe  here  designedly  omitted.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice 
those  extraordinary  festivals  which  were  celebrated  only  after 
the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sabbatical  year.  For,  as  the 
seventh  day  of  tlie  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  to  man 
and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which,  dimng  its  con- 
tinuance, was  to  lie  fellow,  and  the  "  sabbath  of  the  land,"  or  its 
spontaneous  produce,  was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  seiirants  of  the  femily,  by  the  wayfiiring  stranger, 
and  by  the  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  1—7).  This  was 
also  the  year  of  release  from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2),  as 
well  as  of  the  remission  of  debts  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2). 

2.  The  jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  tlie  end  of  every  forty -nine 
years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year  (Lev.  xxv.  8  — 13).     It  com- 
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menced  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement,  and  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  sound  of  trumpet^  throughout  the  whole  land. 
AU  debts  were  to  be  cancelled :  all. Hebrew  slaves  were  to  be 
released.  Even  those  who  had  voluntarily  relinquished  their 
freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years*  service,  and  whose  ears  had 
been  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be 
liberated  at  the  jubilee ;  for  then  they  were  to  "  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  imto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  (Lev. 
XXV.  10).  Further,  in  this  year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold  re- 
verted to  their  original  proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they 
had  originally  belonged  :  thus  provision  was  made  that  no  family 
should  be  totally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty ;  for 
the  family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than 
fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates,  therefore, 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  the  jubilee 
(Lev.  XXV.  15).  From  this  privilege,  however,  houses  in  walled 
towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a  year, 
otherwise,  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  notwithstanding  the 
jubilee  (30).  During  this  year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical 
year,  the  ground  also  had  its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SACRED   OBLIGATIONS  AND   DUTIES. 

Section  I.  —  Nature  and  different  Kinds  of  Vows. 

I.  Nature  and  different  kinds  of  vows, 

A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise,  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  Grod :  to  render  it 
valid,  Moses  requires  that  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouth, 
and  not  merely  in  the  heart  (Deut.  xxiii.  23) ;  and  that  the 
party  vowing  shall  be  competent  to  undertake  the  obligation 
(Numb.  XXX.  2  — 15);  and  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  he  prohibits  the 
offering  of  what  is  acquired  by  impure  means.  Two  sorts  of 
vows  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  The  chereni  or  irremissible  vow :  it  was  the  most  solemn  of 
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all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execration.  Thia  vow 
is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses.  The  species  of  eherem  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted  was  the  preyious  devotement  to 
God  of  hostile  cities,  against  which  thej  intended  to  proceed 
with  extreme  severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  dealli,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms 
of  the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite :  the 
beasts  were  slain :  what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
every  thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecation 
pronoimced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  re- 
build it.  Of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17  — 19,  21 
—24,  and  vii.  1, 12 — 26)  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example. 

2.  The  conmion  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts;  viz.  1. 
Vows  of  dedication ;  and,  2.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  absti- 
nence. 

i.  The  neder,  or  vow,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  was 
when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring 
an  offering  to  God,  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any  thing  unto  him. 
Things  vowed  in  this  way  were,  (1.)  Unclean  beasts.  These 
might  be  estimated  by  the  priests,  and  redeemed  by  the  party 
making  the  vow,  by  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the  value  (Lev. 
xxvii.  11 — 13);  (2.)  Clean  beasts  used  for  offerings.  Here  there 
was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could  the  beasts  be  exchanged 
for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both  being  forfeited,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10);  (3.)  Lands  and  houses. 
These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii. 
14  —  24).  To  tliese  we  have  to  add,  (4.)  The  person  of  the  party 
himself  who  made  tlie  vow,  with  the  like  privilege  (Lev.  xxvii. 
1—8). 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a  person 
engaged  to  abstain  fix)m  wine,  food,  or  any  other  thing.  To 
this  class  of  vows  may  be  referred  the  Nazareate  or  Nazariteship, 
the  statutes  respecting  which  are  related  in  Niunb.  vi.  These 
were  of  two  classes,  the  Nazarites  from  their  birth,  as  Samson, 
and  the  Nazarites  by  special  vow  of  their  o^vn.  The  Nazarites 
were  required  to  abstain   from  wine,    fermented   liquors,    and 
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eyerj  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to 
defile  themselves  by  touching  the  dead ;  and,  if  any  person  had 
accidentally  expired  in  their  presence,  the  Nazarites,  at  least 
those  of  tlie  second  class,  were  obliged  to  re-commence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance 
frt)m  danger  or  distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  they  offered 
sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair  of  their  head. 
This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts 
xviii.  18. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Prayers  and  Fafits  of  the  Jews. 

I.  Prayers,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are  closely 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows  (Psal.  1. 14, 15).  The  prayers 
of  the  Jews  were  either  public,  private,  or  stated,  that  is,  per- 
formed at  a  particular  time.  The  stated  hours  were  at  the  time 
of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the  third  and 
ninth  hours  (Acts  ii.  15,  and  iii.  1)  ;  although  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal.  Iv.  17),  and  Daniel  (Dan. 
vi.  10),  to  pray  three  times  a-day.  Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top 
to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour  (Acts  x.  9).  Previously  to  offer- 
ing up  their  supplications  they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify 
that  they  had  put  away  sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life. 

1.  Public  prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the  minister  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering  (in  the  synagogues 
only)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen  (Neh.  viii.  6). 

2.  Private  prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  with  the  head  covered ;  either  standing  or  kneeling,  some- 
times bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth,  and,  at  others,  with  the 
whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  smote 
upon  the  breast,  in  token  of  their  deep  humiliation  and  penitence, 
or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or  lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of 
these  varioud  postures  in  prayer  many  instances  occur  in  the 
sacred  writers.    (See  Ezod.  zxxiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  i.  13 ;  2  Chron.  vi. 
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13;  Ezra  ix.  5 ;  Paal.  cxli.  2,  cxliii.  6;  Isai.  i.  15  ;  Matt.  xxri. 
39 ;  Luke  xviii.  11,  13 ;  xxii.  41 ;  and  Acts  vii.  60.)  Wlien 
at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  tamed 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  10).  When  the 
orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they  hide  their  feces 
in  their  bosom.  To  this  circumstance  tlic  Psalmist  alludes 
(xxxv.  13)  when  he  says,  "  My  prayer  returned  into  mine  own 
bosom." 

3.  Various  forms  of  prayer  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  nation.  The 
first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  die  Scripture  is  a  hymn 
of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occasion  of,  the  deliverance  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians,  which  was  sung  by  all  the  con- 
gregation responsively ;  by  Moses  and  the  men  first,  and  afterward*! 
by  Miriam  and  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  1,  20,  21)  ;  which  could 
not  have  been  done  unless  it  had  been  a  pre-composed  set  form. 
Again,  in  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  tlie 
city  which  lay  nearest  to  the  party  tliat  was  slain  were  expressly 
commanded  to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of  prayer 
appointed  by  God  himself  in  Deut.  xxi.  7,  8.  In  Numb.  vi.  23 
— 26,  X.  35,  36  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  3, 5 — 11, 13 — 15,  there  are  several 
other  divinely-appointed  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  IVIoscs. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  David  appointed  the 
Levites  to  "  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord, 
and  likewise  at  even"  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30) ;  which  rule  was  after- 
wards observed  in  the  temple  erected  by  Solomon,  and  restored 
at  the  building  of  the  second  temple  aft«r  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
24).  And  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  congregation. 
John  Baptist  too,  taught  his  disciples  to  pray ;  and  our  Lord  gave 
his  followers  his  most  perfect  form. 

II.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  fasts  or  religious 
abstinence  fix)m  food :  these  fasts  were  either  public  or  private. 

1.  The  public  fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary'. 
Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public  fast,  to  be  so- 
lenmly  kept  on  the  day  of  atonement ;  other  public  fasts  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.     Of  extraordinary  fasts  ap- 
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pointed  by  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  several  instances  are 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  (See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6  ;  2  CJhron. 
XX.  3 ;  Ezra  viii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  3,  viii.  19.) 

2.  Private  fasts  were  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  individuals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fasting 
avert  imminent  calamities,  and  obtain  the  &vonr  of  God.  (See 
instances  of  such  fasts  in  2  Sam.  xii.  16 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  27 ;  Ezra 
X.  6  ;  and  Neh.  i.  4.) 

3.  From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jew- 
ish fests,  whether  public  or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every 
possible  mark  of  grief;  the  people  being  dothed  in  sackcloth, 
with  ashes  strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent 
garments,  and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and  sup- 
plication (2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Psal.  xxxv.  13 ;  Isai.  Iviii.  5;  Lam. 
ii.  10 ;  Joel  i.  13,  14,  ii.  12,  13).  At  these  times  they  abstained 
from  food  imtil  evening.  The  sanctimonious  Phai'isees  affected 
the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfiguring  their  faces,  and 
avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ;  against  which  conduct 
our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt.  vi.  16 — 18. 


Section  III. — On  the  Purifications  of  the  Hebrews. 

I.  The  purifications  of  the  Hebrews  were  various ;  and  the  obj  ects 
of  them  were  either  persons  or  things  dedicated  to  divine  wor- 
ship. They  were,  mostly  performed  with  water,  sometimes  with 
blood,  and  with  oil,  occasionally  with  fire  (Numb.  xxxi.  22,  23). 
The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing;  one,  of  the  whole  body  by 
immersion,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at  tlieir  consecration, 
and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation ;  the  other,  of  the  hands 
or  feet,  called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  which  was  of  daily 
use,  not  only  for  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and 
other  vessels  used  at  their  meals  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ; 
John  ii.  C).  To  these  two  modes  of  purification  Christ  seems  to 
allude  in  John  xiii.  10. 

II.  In  the  Mosaic  law  those  persons  are  termed  unclean  whom 
others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting,  imless 
they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
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course  with  their  brethren;  and  who,  besides,  were  bound  to 
abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine  semce  and  tlie 
ofi'ering-feastfi  were  held,  under  penalties  still  more  serere. 

The  duration  and  d^rees  of  impurity  were  different.  Jn  some 
instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean  person 
became  piuified  at  sunset ;  in  others,  this  did  not  take  place  until 
eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement  ceased.  Eleven 
different  species  of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law ; 
to  which  the  later  Jews  added  many  others.  But  the  severest  of 
all  was  the  leprosy^  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  impercepti- 
ble progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  until  at 
length  it  became  incurable,  and  most  offensively  loathsome. 
Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation,  separate  from 
other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actually  at  a  distance  from 
them.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress ;  and, 
if  any  person  approached,  they  were  bound  to  give  him  warn- 
ing, by  crying  out,  "  Unclean  !  unclean !  "  These  and  other 
polluted  persons  could  not  directly  touch  those  that  were  clean, 
without  defiling  th<^m  in  like  manner,  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
"without  the  camp,  or  the  city,  tliat  they  might  not  be  in  their  way. 
The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  this  malady  are  recorded  in  Levit 
xiii.  xiv. ;  Nmnb.  v.  1 — 4 ;  and  Deut  xxiv.  8, 9.  The  leprosy  has 
ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  moral  taint  or 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  "that  naturally  is  engen- 
dered of  the  offspring  of  Adam ; "  ♦  as  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
to  be  offered  by  the  healed  leper,  prefigured  that  spotless  "  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.** 


*  Article  n.  of  the  Confesnon  of  the  Anglican  Chnicb. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ON  THE  CORRUPTIONS  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

I.  On  the  Idolatry  of  the  Hebrews. — H.  Jewish  Sects  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament — JIL  Extreme  Corruption  of  the  Jewish  People  at  the 
Time  of  Christ's  Birth. 

L  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  &Ise  gods. 
From  Gen.  vi.  5,  compared  with  Bom.  i.  28,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ;  and  this  conjec- 
ture is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4),  who,  describing 
the  character  of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  *'  denied  the  only 
Lord  God,"  adds  (ver.  11),  "Woe  unto  them,  for  thqr  are  gone 
into  the  way  of  Cain ;  "  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain  and 
his  descendants  were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God, 
and  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  The  heavenly 
bodies  were  the  first  Objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldea  were  the  countries  where  it  chiefly  prevailed 
after  the  deluge,  whence  it  spread  into  Canaan,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries.  Although  Moses,  by  the  command  and  instruction  o^ 
God,  had  given  to  the  Israelites  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation 
possessed,  and  though  all  his  laws  were  directed  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry,  yet  so  wayward  were  the  Israelites,  that,  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  we  find  them  worship- 
ping idols  (Exod.  zxxii.  1 ;  Psal.  cvi.  19,  20 ;  Acts  vii.  41 — 43). 
Soon  afler  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted 
various  deities  that  were  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations  (Judges  ii.  13,  viii.  33);  for  which  base 
ingratitude  Uiey  were  severely  pimished.  And,  afler  the  division 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  is  well  known' that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  intervals,  both  the  sovereigns  and  people  of 
Israel  were  wholly  given  to  idolatry :  nor  were  the  people  of 
Judah  exempt  from  ^e  worship  of  strange  gods ;  as  the  frequent 
reproofs  of  the  prophets  abundantly  testify.  At  length,  however, 
bcK^me  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline  they  had  received,  the 
tribes,  that  returned  into  their  native  country  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  wholly  renounced  idolatry,  and  thenceforth  uniformly 

AA 
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evinced  the  most  deeplj-rooted  dislike  of  all  strazige  deitiei 
and  foreign  modes  of  worship.  This  great  refimnatioii  ma  ao- 
complished  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who 
accompanied  or  succeeded  them ;  but,  in  the  progroBB  of  tune^ 
though  the  exterior  of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of  god- 
liness *'  was  lost ;  and  we  leam  from  the  New  Testament^  fhaX, 
during  our  SaviourV  ministiy,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  Tarioas 
religious  parties,  who  widely  differed  in  opiniony  and  pinned 
each  other  with  fierce  animoaify. 

n.  Of  these  sects  and  their  req)ective  tenets^  to  whibh  tliae 
are  frequent  allusions  in  the  New  Testament^  we  are  now  to  gite 
a  concise  account 

1.  The  Fhariaees  were  the  moat  numerona,  disdngaidfted,  n^ 
popular  sect  among  the  Jews.  Their  origin  ia  obscure.  It  ia  reiy 
likely  that  the  first  tendency  to  split  into  parties,  more  or  leaa  dit- 
posed  to  superadd  tradition  to  the  Scripture,  manifested  itself  not 
very  long  after  the  return  firom  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  ihej 
can  hardly  be  recognised  as  holding  a  distinct  position  earlior  tiian 
the  second  century  before  Christ.  They  derive  their  name  firom 
a  Hebrew  word  signifying  separated  or  set  apartj  because  thej 
separated  themselves  firom  the  rest  of  the  Jews  to  a  superior 
strictness  in  religious  observances.  There  were  two  prindpil 
schools  of  the  Pharisees  in  our  Lord^s  time,  those  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai :  the  last-named  were  the  stricter.  They  boasting^ 
claimed  to  be  the  peculiar'fitvourites  ofheaven,  and  thus,  tmsdngiB 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous  they  dei^nsed  others  (Luke  zL 
$9 — 44,  xviii.  9 — 12).  Though  they  professed  to  esteem  the 
written  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  sources  of  religum, 
yet  they  also  attributed  great,  if  not  equal,  authority  to  traditionsl 
precepts,  relating  principally  to  external  rites.  Indeed,  while  lay- 
ing great  stress  on  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  not  trnfire- 
qucntly  violated  its  spirit  by  their  traditional  and  vainly-philoso- 
phical expositions.  They  conceived  Grod  bound  to  bless  the  Jews. 
They  held,  too,  that  all  things  were  controlled  by  &te,  though  not 
so  as  absolutely  to  take  away  man^s  firee-wilL  They  believed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  resurrection,  but  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed that  the  souls  of  good  men  live  again  re-united  to  other 
bodies,  in  which  perhapa  the  chastisement  for  lesser  sins  may 
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be  endured,  wliile  iSbe  boqIb  of  the  wicked  suffer  eternal  ponuh- 
xnent.  They  were  zealous  in  making  proeelTtes;  and  their  ap- 
parent sanctity  gare  them  great  -inflnenoe  among  the  common 
people.  Their  general  hypocrifly  and  profligacy  are  severelj 
censured  bj  our  Lord.  It  must,  howerer,  be  acknowledged  that 
there  were  many  sincere  and  really  devout  men  among  the 
Pharisees. 

2.  The  Saddiicus  originated  perhaps  eren  earlier  than  the 
Pharisees.  Some  have  believed  that  they  began  in  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Socho,  president  of  the  sanhedrim,  who  died  263  B.C., 
and  that  they  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  one  of  his  disciples. 
This,  however,  is  very  donbtfid.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that, 
as  the  Pharisaic  tendency  developed  itself  an  antagonistic  mode  of 
thought  would  also  grow  and  assume  the  form  of  a  distinct 
school.  Accordingly  the  Sadducees  disregarded  the  traditions  and 
unwritten  laws  which  the  Pharisees  prized  so  hig^ity,  and  professed 
to  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  and  rule  of  religion.  They 
attributed  an  absolute  freedom  of  will  to  man,  and  supposed  that 
he  had  frdl  power  of  himself  to  do  good  or  evil  as  he  chose;, 
they  thus  almost  entirely  excluded  the  divine  interposition  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits,  considered  the  soul  as  ^ing  with  the  body,  and  con- 
aequently  admitted  no  friture  state  of  rewards  and  pimiahments. 
lliey  were  austere  in  their  habits,  and  were  noted  for  severity  in 
judging  criminals.  Many  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  be- 
longed to  this  sect,  yet  it  was  not  numerous ;  and  their  tenets 
were  not  so  acceptable  to  the  people  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

3.  Of  the  Esaenes  there  is  no  express  mention  in  Scripture. 
They  were,  however,  by  no  means  an  unimportant  body ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  are  referred  to  in  MatL  xix.  11, 12 ;  GoL  ii. 
8,  16, 18, 23.  Of  their  origin  little  is  known ;  and  the  derivation 
of  their  name  is  quite  uncertain.  We  may  suppose  desires 
cherished  in  men*s  minds  for  perfect  purity ;  and  possibly  those 
who,  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  had  fled  into  deserts 
and  caves  to  escape  persecution,  persuaded  themselves  that 
sanctity ^would  be  promoted  by  such  a  retirement  from  the  world. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  each  successive  generation  appears  to  have  re- 
fined upon  the  practice  of  its  predecessors,  till  a  system  of  ascetic 
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mysticism  was  iullj  developed.  Their  actual  tenets  did  not  Teqr 
greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  Phazisees :  it  was  in  the  xigoar  of 
their  life  that  they  stand  out  distinguished  from  them*  Huj 
honoured  Moses  and  observed  the  sabbath  with  especial  strictncHL 
They  did  not  offer  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  but  they  sent  their  gifti 
thither.  They  admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  are  said 
to  have  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  maintained 
the  absolute  power  of  God,  and  disapproved  the  various  fiirmsof 
mental  philosophy.  They  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  agii- 
culture,  regarding  slavery,  war,  and  oonmierce  as  decidedly  un- 
lawful. They  were  devoted  to  contemplation  and  silence ;  and 
it  was  only  those  who  had  not  quite  withdrawn  from  aasociatiQa 
with  other  men  who  tolerated  marriage.  The  Easenes  properiy 
80  called  were  limited  to  Palestine  and  Syria ;  but  there  was  a 
farther  development  of  mysticism.  The  TherctpeuUB^  as  the  Egyp- 
tian ascetics  were  denominated,  relinquished  the  bodily  labours 
in  which  their  Palestinian  brethren  were  occupied,  and  became 
exclusively  contemplative.  The  law  they  considered  altogether 
allegorical,  and  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  its  inner 
meaning.  AfVer  the  Jewish  war  the  Esscnes  disappear  from  the 
page  of  history. 

4.  The  Scribes  and  Lawyers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  The  scribes,  who  though  chiefly  Pharisees  yet  were 
sometimes  of  other  sects,  had  the  chai^  of  transcribing  the 
sacred  books,  of  publicly  interpreting  the  more  difficult  passages, 
and  of  deciding  in  cases  which  gi-ew  out  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
They  possessed  great  influence,  as  well  as  the  lawyers,  whom 
some  have  conjectured  to  be  private  teachers  of  the  law. 

5.  The  Samaritans  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  Jewish 
sect :  their  origin  and  tenets  have  already  been  noticed  in  pp. 
125,  126. 

6.  The  Ilerodians  were  a  political  faction,  the  partizans  of 
Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
name,  and  witli  whom  they  co-operated  in  all  his  political  and 
time-serving  schemes  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Komans. 

7.  The  Galilceans  were  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
or  Galileean,  his  insurrection  having  originated  in  Galilee,  whose 
tenets  they  embraced  and  acted  upon.     They  held  that  tribute 
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was  due  to  God  alone,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  Romans ;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the 
divine  laws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other 
respects  their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  Zealots^  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  at  a  later  period  of  this 
party ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  just  men,  whom  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  conversa- 
tion, were  of  the  same  sect  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  16 ;  Mark  xii.  13, 
14 ;  Luke  xx.  20). 

8.  The  Sicarti,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38,  were  assassins,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like  the 
Roman  siccb,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments,  and 
with  them  privately  stabbed  the  objects  of  their  malice. 

ni.  The  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  both  in  religion  and 
morals,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  sufficiently  appears  from  his  cen- 
sui'es,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  •  The  evidence 
of  the  sacred  writers  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  profane 
■writers,  especially  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  from  whom  we 
Icam  that  the  profligacy  of  the  chief  priests  and  other  distin- 
guished leaders  pervaded  the  subordinate  members  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  that  from  them  the  moral  and  religious  contamination 
had  spread  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  who  were  immersed 
in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  cherished  the  most  supercilious  con- 
tempt and  bitter  hatred  towards  the  Gentiles.  So  great  was 
their  demoralization  in  the  last  period  of  their  commonwealth, 
that  Josephus  has  recorded  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  if  the  Romans 
had  delayed  any  longer  to  come  against  them,  the  city  (Jeru- 
salem) would  have  been  either  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven 
as  Sodom  was ;  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities.* 


•  De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  T.  cap.  13.  §  6. 
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BOOK  IV. 

DOMESTIO  ANTIQ1TITIES  OF  THE  HIBBBWB,  AKD  OF  OTEEB 
NATIONS  INOIDENTALLT  MENTIONED  IN  THE  8ailIFTinBaE& 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DWILLINaS  OF  THE  HEB8EWS. 

In  monntainous  regions  among  xinciyilized  people  caves  hare 
often  been  used  as  dwelliug-places,  espedallj  for  refbge  in  times 
of  danger :  thus  Lot  and  his  danghters  abode  in  a  cave  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom ;  and  all  travellers  attest  that,  in  parts  of 
the  east  as  well  as  elsewhere,  cares  have  been,  and  are  oocasicxi- 
allj  to  the  present  day,  employed  for  the  purposes  of  habitation. 
Some  of  the  earliest  dwellings  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  tents 
(Gen.  iy.  20) ;  and,  in  progress  of  time,  houses  were  erected : 
those  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone  or  bricks ;  while  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of  mud 
(as  they  are  still  in  yarious  parts  of  the  east),  a  material  ill 
calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents  that 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  Our  Lord  alludes 
to  this  circumstance  at  the  dose  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
(Matt.  vii.  26,  27).  In  the  East  Indies  nothing  il  more  common 
than  for  thieres  to  dig  or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while 
the  imsuspecting  inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  to  plunder 
them.  To  similar  depredations  Christ  appears  to  refer,  when 
he  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20).  In  the  holes  and 
chinks  of  these  walls,  serpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves 
(Amos  V.  19). 
The  houses  of  the  poor  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  huts, 
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nsoallj  of  one  stoiy,  and  often  containing  but  a  single  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  cattle  is  attached.  Of  the  form  of  an 
oriental  house  of  greater  pretensions  the  following  diagram  will 
convey  some  idea :  — 


c 

c 

IDI 

C 

B 

As  the  style  of  architectnre  and  manners  of  the  east  hare  re- 
mained unaltered,  the  description  of  a  modem  oriental  dwelling 
will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably-correct  notion  of  the  structure 
of  the  Hebrew  houses.  In  hot  countries  the  streets  are  usually 
narrow,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
they  hare  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If,  then,  we  enter  a 
house  from  the  street  A  A,  we  shall  pass  through  the  outer  porch 
B,  into  a  square  court  open  to  the  weather.  This  court,  strewed 
with  mats  or  carpets,  is  the  usual  place  for  receiving  large  com- 
panies at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  and  on  other  occasions.  The 
banquet  of  Ahasuerus  was  given  in  a  court  of  the  royal  palace 
(Esth.  i.  5) ;  and  in  a  court  the  multitude  was  assembled  to  hear 
^e  discourse  of  Jesus  Christ,  mentioned  in  Luke  v.  19,  where  it 
is  termed  to  fUtroVf  '^  the  midst.**  The  court  is,  for  the  most  part, 
surrounded  with  a  cloister,  over  which  is  a  gallery,  C  C  C,  with 
a  balustrade  or  piece  of  lattice  or  carved  work  going  round  it,  to 
prevent  accidents ;  and  from  this  cloister  we  are  led  into  aport- 
ments  of  the  same  length  as  the  court.  D  is  an  inner  porch,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  main  building.    The  gates  were  always 
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fihut ;  and  a  servant  acted  the  part  of  porter  (John  zriiL  16,  17; 
Acts  xiL  13).  The  roofs  were  flat  (as  they  still  are),  and  mn 
formed  of  earth,  spread  evenly  along,  and  rolled  very  baid, 
to  exclude  the  rain :]  upon  this  sur&ce  grass  and  weeda  inll 
grow,  but  ere  long  are  likely  to  wither  (PeaI.  czxix.  6,  and  lad, 
xxxvii.  27).  These  roofs  are  sairounded  by  a  wall,  breast  high, 
to  prevent  persons  from  falling  throng :  such  a  defence  or  battle- 
ment was  required  by  Deut.  xxii.  8.  It  was  this  parapet  which 
the  men  demolished,  in  order  to  let  the  paralytic  down  into  the 
court  or  area  of  the  house  (Mark  ii.  4 ;  Luke  v.  19) ;  or  possibly 
our  Lord  stood  in  the  gallery ;  and  it  was  merely  through  the 
verandah  roof  that  the  sick  man  was  lowered.  The  inner  part 
of  the  house  is  allotted  to  the  women  :  in  Arabic  it  is  called  the 
harem,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  the  palace.  Menahem,  king 
of  Israel,  was  assassinated  in  his  harem  or  palace  (2  Kings  xv. 
25).  The  harem  of  Solomon  was  an  inner  and  separate  building 
(1  Kings  vii.  8  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  11). 

The  furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the  earliest 
ages,  was  very  simple  :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of  but 
few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  In- 
stead of  chairs,  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles, 
on  which  tliey  laid  a  mattress,  which  could  easily  be  rolled 
up,  served  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper  garment 
supplied  them  with  a  covering  (Exod.  xxii.  25  —  27 ;  Dcut 
xxiv.  12).  We  can  hence  imderstand  our  Lord^s  commanding 
the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house  (Matt.  ix. 
6).  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the  east  still  have)  fine 
carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas,  on  which  tliey  sat,  lay,  and 
slept  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  2  Kings  iv.  10).  In  later  times,  their 
couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos 
vi.  4),  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17). 
On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state  (for  before 
the  time  of  Moses  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at 
table,  Gen.  xliii.  33),  they  universally  reclined  (see  p.  369),  when 
taking  their  meals  (Amos  vi.  4  ;  Luke  vii.  36  —  38)  ;  resting  on 
their  side  with  their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet 
were  accessible  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch. 

The  domestic  utensils  were  of  earthenware,  copper,  and  leather: 
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of  the  last-named  substance  or  of  skins  the  bottles  were  made  which 
contained  liquids  (Matt.  ix.  17).  A  hand-mill,  generally  worked 
by  women,  was  indispensable.  The  rooms  were  lighted  by  lamps 
fed  with  olive  oil,  plentifully  produced  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  DRESS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

In  the  early  ages  the  dress  of  mankind  was  probably  yery  simple. 
Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials;  but  afterwards 
more  costly  articles  were  in  use.  Thus  wool,  cotton,  linen,  hair 
of  goats  or  of  camels,  and  ultimately  silk,  were  employed.  As  to 
colour,  white  seems  to  have  very  generally  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  known 
at  an  early  period ;  and  robes  were  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  and  various  devices. 

The  inner  garment  was  a  long  loose  kind  of  shirt,  originally 
perhaps  without  sleeves  and  reaching  only  to  the  knees.  It  was 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  was  of  finer  or  coarser  quality 
according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer.  When  a  person  had  only 
this  garment  on  he  was  said  to  be  ''naked.''  This  tunic  was 
kept  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle ;  and  a  fold  formed  by  its 
overlapping  served  as  a  pocket.  A  wrapper  of  fine  linen  seems 
also  to  have  been  used  (Mark  xiv.  51),  and  an  upper  or  second 
timic  which  was  longer  than  the  first. 

The  dress  at  present  common  in  the  east  will  illustrate  the 
Hebrew  customs.  The  shirt  or  inner  tunic  is  worn  both  during 
the  day,  and  also  for  sleeping  in  at  night.  Over  this  is  a  kaftan^ 
a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  cotton,  which  is  secured  by  a  girdle. 
But  underneath  the  timic  are  drawers  of  linen  or  cotton  next  the 
skin.  A  short-sleeved  long  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  or  a  long- 
sleeved  robe  of  ceremony,  the  gihheh,  or  heniah,  is  worn  over  the 
kaftan,  and  over  this  in  cold  weather  an  abba,  or  boumoos^  a 
woollen  outer  cloak.  A  hyke  is  also  employed  as  an  outer  cover- 
ing :  this  is  a  large  wooUen  blanket,  white  or  brown,  in  summer 
a  cotton  sheet,  blue  or  white.    A  comer  of  it  is  put  over  the  left 
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ahonlder  before,  brought  behind,  then  oanied  under  ibft  ri^ 
ann,  and  then  acrooB  the  body,  and  ao  thrown  behind  over  die 
left  ihoulder  as  to  leaye  the  right  aim  free. 

The  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  attach  a  fringe  (Nmabw  xv» 
88)  to  their  upper  garment,  to  remind  them  of  the  Loid*a  oore^ 
nant.  This  fringe  was  in  later  times  enlarged  hj  thoae  who 
affected  peculiar  sanctity ;  and  phykcteries  or  stripe  of  parchment 
inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  law  were  added. 

The  head  seems  generally  to  have  been  uncovered ;  but  aome- 
times  a  turban  was  worn.  In  2  Maoc  It.  12  reference  ia  made 
to  the  Greek  hat 

The  fret  were  protected  from  injury  bj  andala  boimd  romd 
them :  to  loose  and  bind  these  on  was  the  office  of  the  lowert 
menial  senrants.  The  beard  was  considered  a  great  ornament: 
to  pluck  or  mar  it  in  any  way  was  regarded  aa  a  great  dugraoe 
(2  Sam.  X.  4).  Aheavyheadof  hair  was  considered  a  great  orna- 
ment (2  Sam.  xiy.  26) ;  aa  baldness  was  accounted  a  source  of 
contempt  (2  Kings  ii.  23).  The  hair  was  combed,  set  in  order, 
and  anointed,  especially  on  festive  occasions.  To  this  practice 
there  are  very  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
usual  and  &vourite  colour  of  the  hair  was  black  (Song  of  SoL 
▼.  11).  A  prodigious  number  of  magnificent  habits  was  re- 
garded aa  a  necessary  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  rich ;  and 
the  practice  of  amassing  them  is  alluded  to  in  Job  zxvii.  16,  and 
Matt.  vi.  19.  *  It  appears  from  PsaL  xlv.  8  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  east  were  plenteously  perfumed  with  aromatics.  The  rendr 
ing  of  garments,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
was  a  token  of  the  deepest  grief.  The  garments  of  mourners 
among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and  haircloth.  The  last 
sort  has  been  supposed  the  usual  clothing  of  the  prophets,  as 
being  penitents  by  profession ;  and  therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of 
the  rough  garments  of  the  frlse  prophets,  which  they  also  wore 
to  deceive  (Zech.  ziii.  4).  Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that 
put  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxrii.  34),  signifying  thereby  that,  since  he  had  lost  his 
beloved  son,  he  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest 
and  lowest  condition  of  lifr. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men,  chiefly 
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in  the  outer  garments,  in  the  qoality  of  the  Biateriaky  which  were  of 
lighter  textnre,  and  in  their  wearing  a  y&L  BingSi  necklaces^ 
pendants,  and  other  ornaments,  sdll  worn  by  the  fiiir  sex,  formed 
part  of  the  i^parel  of  the  Israelitiah  ladies;  and,  like  the  oriental 
women  of  our  time,  thej  tinged  their  eyelids  with  the  powder  of* 
lead  ore.  Thus  Jezebel  did,  who  in  2  Kings  iz.  30  is  said  to  hare 
painted  her  fiice ;  and  Job^s  youngest  daughter  (zliL  14)  had  a 
name  (Keren-happuch,  that  is,  the  horn  c£pouk  or  lead  ore)  in 
reference  to  this  practice. 

Mirrors  formed  an  important  accompaniment  to  the  female 
wardrobe ;  anciently  they  were  made*  of  molten  ham  polished, 
and  were  carried  in  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ICABBIAOE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Marriaoe  was  [r^;arded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  sacred  obligation ; 
and  celibacy  was  accounted  a  great  reproach.  Polygamy  was  to- 
lerated, but  not  authoritatiyely  allowed.  The  concubines,  of  whom 
we  read,  were  secondary  or  inferior  wives,  whose  children  did 
not  inherit  the  &ther^s  property,  except  on  fiulure  of  issue  by  the 
primary  or  more  honourable  wives.  Thus,  Sarah  was  Abraham's 
primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was  the  heir  of  his 
wealth.  But,  besides  her,  he  had  two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar 
and  Ketuiah ;  by  these  he  had  other  children,  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished from  Isaac ;  for  it  is  said  "  he  gave  them  gifts,  and 
sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived  "  (Gren.  xxv.  5,  6). 

No  particular  form  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
—  at  least  none  was  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — in  joining  man 
and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  followed  by  consummation, 
was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter  was 
demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in  the  case  of  Shechem,  who 
desired  to  many  Dinah  the  dau^ter  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 
12) ;  and  the  nature  of  the  contract,  together  with  the  mode  of 
solemnizing  the  maniage,  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51,  57, 
67.  There  was  indeed  a  previous  es^usal  or  betrothing,  which 
was  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman, 
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each  to  the  other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  ttpoB. 
This  was  done  sometimes  by  writings  aometimes  bj  the  delxreq^ 
of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in  presence  of  witneBsefli  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.  After  anch  esponaal  was 
znade  (which  was  generally  when  the  parties  were  yoimg),  tlie 
woman  continued  with  her  parents  sereral  montha,  if  not  some 
years  (at  least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  die 
was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.  That  it  was 
the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time  before  the  consom- 
mation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7.  Thus  we 
find  that  Samson*s  wife  remained  with  her  parents  a  considerabie 
time  after  the  espousal  (Judges  xiv.  8).  If,  during  tlie  time 
between  the  espousal  and  the  marriage,  the  bride  were  guiltf 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  with  another  person,  contrsij 
to  the  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an 
adulteress.  Among  the  Israelites,  and  generally  throughout  the 
east,  marriage  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the 
man  made  of  tlio  woman  he  desired  to  marry ;  and  therefore  in 
contracting  marriages,  as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  (See  instances  in  Gen. 
xxix.  18,  xxxiv.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  The  nuptial  solemnity 
was  celebrated  with  great  festivity  and  splendour.  The  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins  in  Matt  xxv.  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  customs 
practised  on  these  occasions. 

Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Israelites  by  divorce  as 
well  as  by  death.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  suflTcred  this 
only  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8) ;  meaning  that  it  was  permitted  only 
to  prevent  greater  evils,  such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c. ;  and  he 
expressly  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of 
adultery  (Matt.  v.  31,  32).  Nor  was  this  limitation  imneces- 
sary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  this 
sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pretences. 

The  Levirate  law  (as  it  has  been  called)  deserves  notice.  A 
man  was  required  to  take  his  brother^s  wife,  if  he  had  died  child- 
less, in  order  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  customaiy  in  a  very  early  age  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Dout  xxv.  5). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRTH,   EDUCATION,  ETC.   OF  CHILDBEN. 

In  the  east,  child-birth  is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty ;  and  mothers  were  originally  the  only  assistants  of  their 
daughters,  any  further  aid  being  deemed  mmecessaiy ;  though 
midwives  were  sometimes  employed  (Gen.  zxzy.  17,  xzxviii.  28 ; 
Exod.  i.  19).  The  birth  of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival, 
which  was  solemnized  in  succeeding  years  with  renewed  demon- 
strations of  joy,  especially  in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  Job  i.  4 ;  Matt.  ziv.  6).  The  birth  of  a  son  or  daughter  ren- 
dered the  mother  ceremonially  unclean  for  a  certain  period. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  and 
received  a  name.  The  first-bom  son  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges. 
He  received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate :  he  was  the  priest  of 
the  whole  £unily;  and  he  had  pre-eminence  and  a  certain 
d^ree  of  authority  over  those  who  were  yoimger.  The  sons  re- 
mained till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  women ;  afler  which  the 
&ther  took  charge  of  them,  and  instructed  them  or  caused  them  to 
be  instructed,  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  and  in  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  vi.  2(> — 25,  xi.  19).  The  daughters  rarely  went  out  unless 
sent  for  a  specific  purpose.  Where  there  were  no  children,  adop- 
tion —  or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  &mily,  in  order  to  make 
him  a  part  of  it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
estate  —  was  practised.  The  elder  Hebrews,  indeed,  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  recourse  to  adoption;  and  Moses  is  silent 
concerning  it  in  his  laws.  It  was,  however,  common  in  the  time 
of  Christ ;  and  St.  Paul  has  many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  his 
epistles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES,  AND  THE  CUSTOMS  BELATINO  TO  THEM, 
MENTIONED  OR  ALLUDED   TO   IN  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and,  when  Moses  gave  his 
laws  to  the  Israelites,  finding  it  already  established,  he  did  not 
abolish  it,  but  restrained  it  by  various  regulations. 
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Slaves  were  acquired  in  different  ways,  vis.  1.  By  cspthilj 
(Dent.  zz.  14,  xzi.  10 — 14) ;  2.  By  debt,  when  peraons^  beiiig 
poor,  were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts  (2  Eangs  iy.  1 ;  Matt. 
xviii.  25) ;  3.  By  committing  a  theft,  without  the  power  of  making 
restitntion  (Exod.  zxii.  2,  8 ;  Ndi.  ▼.  4,  5) ;  and,  4.  By  bixA| 
when  persona  were  bom  of  mazried  slaYefl.  These  sre  tenned 
<<  bom  in  the  house  "  (Gen.  joy.  14,  zv.  8,  zvii.  23,  zxL  10), 
^'  home-bom  "  (Jer.  ii.  14),  and  the  *^  aons'*  or  children  of  "  hand- 
maids'*  (PsaL  Izzzvi.  16,  czyL  16).  Abxahani  had  skfci 
<<  bought  with  his  money'*  (Gren.  zriL  28 ;  see  also  Ler.  zxr.  44)i 

Slaves  received  both  food  and  dothing,  for  the  moat  part  of  dia 
meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they  acquired  belonged 
to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  aaid  to  be  worth  double  the  vafaie 
of  a  hired  servant  (Deut.  zv.  18).  They  formed  manjages  st 
the  will  of  their  master;  but  their  children  were  alavea,  aad 
were  often  attached  and  fidthful  to  him  as  to  a  fiither ;  on  tdiich 
accoimt  the  patriarchs  trusted  them  with  arms  (Gren.  ziv.  14, 
zzxii.  6,  xxxiii.  1).  Their  duty  was  to  execute  their  lord's  com- 
mands, whether  in  tending  cattle  and  in  rural  afiairs,  or  in  other 
service;  and,  though  the  lot  of  some  was  hard,  yet,  under 
a  gentle  master,  it  was  tolerable  (Job  zzzi.  13).  There  was, 
however,  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  treatment  cf  a 
foreign  and  that  of  an  Israelitish  slave  (Lev.  zzv.  39«- 
46).  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue,  they  fre- 
quently (as  in  Barbary)  many  their  daughters  to  their  slaves: 
so  Sheshan  did,  who  gave  his  daughter  to  his  £g}'ptian  servant 
[slave]  Jarha  (see  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35).  Various  regulations 
were  made  by  Moses  to  ensure  the  himiane  treatment  of  slaves; 
among  which  the  three  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice : 
—  1.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery  only  till  the 
sabbatical  year,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty ;  and  their 
masters  could  not  detain  them  against  their  wills.  If  they  were 
desirous  of  continuing  with  their  master,  they  were  to  be  brought 
to  the  judges ;  before  whom  they  were  to  make  a  declaration, 
that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  the  law ;  and 
tliey  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door- 
posts of  their  master's  house,  after  which  they  had  no  longer  any 
power  of  recovering  their  liberty  imtil  the  next  year  of  jubilee, 
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after  fiirty-nine  yean  (Exod.  zxi.  5,  6).  2.  If  a  Hebrew  by 
birth  were  sold  to  a  stranger  or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinily  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  his  relations  might  redeem  him ;  or  he  might 
redeem  himself  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  proportion  to  the 
ntuiber  of  years  that  remained,  imtU  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev. 
XXV,  47 — 55).  8.  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another  nation  fled  to 
the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  given  np  to  his  master  (Deatzxiii.  15,  16). 

Although  Moses  inculcated  the  dufy  of  hmnane  treatment 
towards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong  sanc- 
tions, yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxziv.  8 — ^22  that  their  condition 
was  sometimes  very  wretched ;  and  in  later  times,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was,  in  general,  truly  miserable.  Being 
for  the  most  part  captives  taken  in  war,  they  were  bought  and 
sold  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  their 
owners,  who  had  an  absolute  right  over  their  lives,  and  who 
branded  them,  if  they  had  run  away.  To  the  practice  of 
buying,  purchasing,  and  branding  slaves,  St.  Paul  has  several 
fine  allusions.  See  particularly  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23 ;  and  Gral. 
vi.  17.  The  confinement  of  slaves  in  mines  appears  to  be  referred 
to  in  Matt  viii.  12,  and  xzii.  18 ;  and  crucifixion  was  a  punish- 
ment almost  exclusively  reserved  for  them ;  whence  St  Paid 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  Jove  of  Christ,  as  before  observed 
(p.  306). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOllESnC  CUSTOlfS  AXD  U&IOES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness  which  custom 
has  established  in  different  nations.  Ordinaiy  formulae  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  Israelites  were  "  The  Lord  be  with  thee  I  "  "  The 
Lord  bless  thee!"  and  "Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord!"  but  the 
most  common  was  "  Peace  (that  is,  may  all  manner  of  prosperity) 
be  with  thee  ! "  Judges  xix.  20 ;  Ruth  ii.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6 ;  2  Sam.' 
XX.  9 ;  Psal.  cxxix.  8).  In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  rigid  observance  of 
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these  ceremonious  forms,  which  are  alluded  to  in  Matt  z.  U. 
See  also  2  Kings  iv.  29. 

Kespect  was  sho^vn  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  salutatioD  of 
**  Peace  be  with  you  I  *'  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the 
bosom ;  but,  if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank,  dicj 
bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  '^  Jacob  bowed  himself  to  the  gromd 
seven  times  imtil  he  came  near  to  his  brother  Esau*'  (€ren.  zzziiL 
S).  Sometimes  they  kissed  the  hem  of  the  person's  garment,  and 
even  the  dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread  (Psal.  Ixzii.  9 ;  Zeeh.  tuL 
23 ;  Luke  viii.  44 ;  Acts  x.  25).  Near  relations  and  intimate 
acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands^  head,  neck,  beard  (which 
on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without  affixmt),  or 
shoulders  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4,  xlv.  14 ;  2  Sam.  zz.  9  ;  Luke  zv.  20; 
Acts  xz.  87). 

Whenever  the  common  people  approached  their  prince,  or  any 
person  of  superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  profltnte 
themselves  before  them.  The  allusions  to  this  practice,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  very  numerous ;  as  well  as  to  the 
making  of  presents  to  superiors  (see  particularly  Matt.  ii.  11). 

TV  hen  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate  and 
knocked,  as,  indeed,  is  the  custom  with  ourselves,  or  called  aloud, 
until  the  person  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him  (2  Kings  v.  9«- 
12 ;  Acts  X.  17,  xii.  18,  16).  Visitors  were  always  received  and 
dismissed  with  great  respect.  On  their  arrival,  water  was  brought 
to  wash  their  feet  and  hands  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2) ;  after  which 
the  guests  were  anointed  with  oiL  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal. 
xxiii.  5,  and  Solomon  in  Prov.  zxvii.  9.  The  same  practice  ob- 
tained in  our  Saviour's  time  (Luke  vii.  44 — 46). 

The  Israelites  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they 
took  a  slight  breakfast*  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  or  later.  Their 
food  consisted  principally  of  bread,  milk,  rice,  vegetables,  honey, 
and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or 
when  they  offered  their  feast-ofierings  ;  at  these  times  they 
ate  animal  food,  for  which  we  read  of  their  lusting  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb.  xi.  4).  But  they  were  prohibited  irom 
eating  the  fiesh  of  certain  animals  (Lev.  xi. ;  Deut«  xiv.),  and 
with  people  of  another  religion.  The  pottage  which  Jacob  had 
prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  Esau  as  to  make  him  acU 
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hiB  birthriglit,  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
patriarchs.  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  "  savoury  meat,"  which 
was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gren.  xxvii.  4,  17) ;  but  this 
was  an  imusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abraham  enter- 
tained the  three  angels  was  a  calf,  new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth, 
together  with  butter  (ghee)  and  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  6— -8).  We  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  usual  diet  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  articles 
which  were  presented  to  David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18),  by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1),  and  by  Barzillai 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29).  Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which 
was  drawn  from  the  public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7), 
and  which  was  to  be  revised  to  no  one  (Matt.  xxv.  35 ;  John 
iv.  9).  Wine  of  different  sorts,  which  was  preserved  in  skins, 
was  also  dnmk  by  the  Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been  the  most  esteemed 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31 ;  Rev.  xiv.  20).  The  women  did  not  appear  at 
table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This  would  have  been 
thefi,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the  east,  an  indecency.  Thus 
"  Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  tlie  royal 
house,  which  belonged  to  Ahasuerus "  (Esth.  i.  9) ;  while  the 
Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his  nobles. 

The  Hebrews  anciently  sat  at  table  as  we  do  now ;  afterwards, 
they  imitated  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  who  reclined  on  table- 
beds  or  couches  while  eating ;  some  traces  of  these  couches  are 
observed  in  Amos  (vi.  4,  7),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41),  and  Tobit  (ii.  4)  ; 
but  this  practice  was  not  general  (see  p.  3G0).  We  see  expressions 
in  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which  prove  that  they 
sat  at  table.  At  Ahasuenis's  banquet  (Esth.  i.  G)  the  company 
lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which  Esther  gave  the  king  and 
Haman  (Esth.  vii.  8).  Our  Saviour  in  like  manner  reclined  at 
table,  when  Mary. of  Bethany  anointed  his  feet  with  perfiimc 
(Matt.  xxvi.  7),  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  his 
head  on  his  bosom  (John  xiii.  25). 

When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves  with  every 
necessary  :  women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on  asses  or 
camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandize,  but  also  their 
household  goods  and  chattels.  The  Jews  often  travelled  in  cara- 
vans or  companies  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  do  to  this  day)^ 

BB 
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eepedally  when  they  went  up  to  Jenmlem  «t  the  diree  gmft 
annual  festiyala.  The  company,  among  which  Joaeph  and  Mnj 
auppoeed  Jeans  to  have  been  on  ifaeb  retain  from  the  paaautei, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  (Luke  iL  42— 44)|  was  one  ofthflB 
cararans. 

In  the  east,  inns,  snch  as  we  have  in  Enropei  are  mknova, 
except  where  they  have  been  intiodaoed  by  European  intercouia^ 
Shelter  is  all  that  the  khans  or  oaraTanaeraia  afford ;  and  it  a 
doubtful  whether  they  are  allnded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word  rendered  "  inn  *'  Gren.  xlii.  27,  zliiL  21 ;  Exod.  if.  24^ 
means  only  halting-place,  t.e.  of  the  caravan.  Hence  hotpitalilj 
was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incmnbent  upon  eveiy  one.  Ths 
sacred  writings  exhibit  sereral  instancea  of  honpitality  exerofaed 
by  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  8,  &c.,  xix.  1—^).  St  Fanl  and 
3t.  Peter  frequently  enforce  the  sacred  duty  oi 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ON  THE  OOCUPATIOKS,   ARTS,   AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HSBEEWS. 

SBonoN  L — ^Rural  and  DomeBtic  Economy  of  the  Hebrews. 

Agbiculture,  including  the  rearing  and  tending  of  cattle,  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  fiunilies ;  and  in 
succeeding  ages  we  find  the  greatest  men,  as  Moses,  Dayid,  and 
others,  engaged  in  husbandry  or  the  tending  of  cattle.  AH  the 
Mosaic  statutes,  indeed,  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage 
agriculture,  as  the  chief  basis  of  national  prosperity,  and  also  to 
preserve  the  Israelites  detached  fit>m  the  suirounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  details 
respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judsa,  yet  we  may  collect 
from  various  passages  many  interesting  hints  that  will  eiiable  us 
to  form  a  tolerably-correct  idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation. 
With  the  use  of  manures  the  Jews  were  imquestionably  ac- 
quainted.    Salt,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in 
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order  to  promote  patre&ction,  is  especially  mentioned  as  one 
article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  18 ;  Lnke  xiv.  84,  85);  and,  as  the 
river  Jordan  annually  overflowed  its  banks,  the  mud  deposited 
when  its  waters  subsided  must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irri- 
gation and  top-dressing,  particularly  to  the  pasture  lands  upon 
its  banks.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  waters  had  thus  subsided, 
seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  sofl  ground ;  to  which  allusion  may  be 
made  Ecdes.  xi.  1 ;  Isai.  zndi.  20. 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  of  th^  present  times ; 
fyr  Jeremiah  speaks  of  plou^iing  up  the  fidlow  ground  ( Jer.  iv. 
8),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing,  or  breaking  up  the  dods  (Isai.  zxviii. 
24). 

Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive  injunc- 
tion, that  they  should  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 
The  kinds  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  lye  (Isai.  xxviii.  25) :  there  were  three  months 
between  their  sowing  and  their  first  reaping,  and  four  months 
to  their  full  harvest ;  their  barley-harvest  was  at  the  passover, 
and  their  wheat-harvest  at  pentecost  The  reapers  made  use 
of  sickles,  and  according  to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their 
hands  with  the  com,  and  those  that  bound  up  the  sheaves  their 
bosom :  there  was  a  person  ^  set  over  the  reapers  "  (Ruth  ii.  5) 
to  see  that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper 
for  them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages.  Women  were  employed 
in  reaping  as  weU  as  the  men.  The  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty 
of  gleaning ;  though  the  land-owners  were  not  bound  to  admit 
them  inmiediately  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut 
down  the  com  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried 
off:  they  might  also  choose  those  among  the  poor,  whom  they 
thought  most  worthy,  or  most  necessitous.  The  conclusion  of  the 
harvest,  or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  a  season  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest-feast  (Psal.  cxxvi.  6 ; 
Isai.  ix.  8,  xvi.  9, 10).  The  com,  being  pulled  or  cut,  and  carried 
in  waggons  or  carts  (Amos  ii.  18),  was  either  laid  up  in  stacks 
^  (Exod.  xxii.  6)  or  bams  (Matt.  vi.  26,  xiii.  80';  Lukexii.  18,  24), 
and,  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in  granaries  or  gamers  (Psal. 
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celebrated  on  this  account.  In  or  near  this  district  were  the  Tales 
of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ;  and  the  cluster,  which  the  Hebrew  spies 
carried  from  this  last  place,  was  so  large  as  to  be  borne  on  a  staff 
between  two  of  them  (Numb.  xiii.  28) :  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7) 
and  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18)  were  likewise  celebrated  for  their 
exqtiisite  wines  (see  p.  369).  Grapes  were  also  dried  into  raisins 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  gardens,  refreshing  for 
the  shade  they  afforded,  and  cooled  by  the  waters  with  which 
they  were  irrigated.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings :  thus  we  read  of  gardens  of  nuts  and  of  pom^p:anates 
(Sol.  Song,  iv.  13,  vi.  11).  Besides  these  and  other  fruits,  which 
were  common  in  Judsea  (as  dates,  figs,  &c.),  they  had  regular 
plantations  of  olives,  the  oil  expressed  from  which  frimished  a 
profitable  article  of  commerce  with  the  Tjrrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17 
compared  with  1  Kings  v.  11);  and,  among  the  judgments  with 
which  God  threatened  the  Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denoimced, 
that,  though  they  had  olive-trees  through  all  their  coasts,  yet  they 
should  not  anoint  themselves  with  the  oil ;  for  the  olive  should 
cast  her  finiit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40). 


Section  IL  —  On  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Hebrews. 

Of  the  arts  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  history,  we  have  but  few  notices  in  the  sacred  writings. 
From  the  mention  of  utensils,  oraaments,  and  other  things,  which 
imply  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is 
evident  that  considerable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  the 
time  of  Noah ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  Hebrews  could 
have  resided  for  centuries  in  Egjrpt,  without  acqtiiring  some  know- 
ledge of  those  arts  which  their  masters  are  allowed  to  have  pos- 
sessed. Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly 
allotted  to  artificers ;  for,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14,  we  read  of  a  place  called  "  the  valley 
of  craftsmen,"  and  (w.  21,  28)  of  a  femily  of  workmen  of  "  fine 
linen,"  and  another  of ''  potters ;"  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy ''  carried  away  aU  the  craft»men  and 
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men  £ar  every  mazmer  of  woriL**  (1  Ghron.  zziL  15)  in  IsraeL 
Later  ve  find  natiye  artuana  employed  in  carpentry  and  building 
(2  Kings  xiL  11 — 14,  xxii.  i— €).  Yariona  manu&cturers  are 
also  mentioned,  potters  (Jer.  zviii.  2 — 4),  fullers  (2  Kings  zviii. 
17 ;  MaL  iii.  2).  And,  subsequentlf,  it  was  incumbent  on  all 
parents,  so  the  Talmudists  tau^t,  to  ba^e  their  children  in- 
structed in  some  art  or  handicraft. 

The  origin  of  writing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it 
was  unquestionably  known  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  whether  origi- 
nally taught  by  God  himself,  or  invented  by  human  ddll,  has  been 
a  question.  Shortly  after  the  deHyeranoe  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
on  occasion  of  the  attack  made  on*  them  by  Amalek,  we  find  a 
command  given  to  Moses  to  write  a  memorial  (£xod.  xviL  14),  in 
terms  which  imply  that  the  art  was  then  wdl  known.  And, 
shortly  after,  the  ten  commandments  were  engraven  on  tables  of 
stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  Ood  (£xod.  xmn.  18).  We  sub- 
sequently firequently  hear  of  writing  and  of  books.  But  the  art 
of  engraving  was  practised  long  before.  Thus  there  is  mention 
of  Judah*8  signet  (Gen.  zxxviii.  18,  25).  And,  when  the  robes 
of  the  high  priest  were  prepared,  the  names  of  the  tribes  were 
engraven  on  the  stones  of  the  shoulder-pieces,  and  the  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxxix.  6,  14) ;  also  on  the  plate  of  the  mitre  was 
the  inscription,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (v.  80). 

Writing  materials  were  of  various  kinds.  Paper  made  of  the 
papyrus  (Isai.  idx.  6,  7)  is  of  great  antiquity.  Palm  and  other 
leaves  are  used  in  the  east  to  the  present  day.  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals carefully  prepared  were  also  employed.  These  could  easily 
be  rolled  up  (see  p.  880).  Hence  we  read  of  the  "  roll  of  a  book '' 
(Paal.  xL  7 ;  Jer.  zzxvL  2).  The  Egyptians  sometimes  wrote  on 
linen;  and  in  later  times  parchment  or  vellum  came  into  use.  The 
best  was  made  at  Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called  charta  Perga- 
mtna.     St.  Paul  mentions  this  substance,  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 

In  Job  zix.  24,  and  in  Jer.  zvii.  1,  there  is,  mention  made  of 
pens  of  iron,  with  which  th^  made  the  letters,  when  they  en- 
graved on  stone  or  other  hard  substances ;  but  for  softer  materials 
they^  in  all  probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds;  for  we  are 
told  of  some  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  "  the  pen  of 
the  writer"  (Judges  v.  14).    The  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  '*  pen  of 
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a  ready  writer"  (Psal.  xly,  1) ;  and  Bamch  -wrote  the  wordi  of 
Jeremiali  with  ink  in  a  book  (Jer.  zxzvi.  18). 
Of  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  Hebrews  we  have  more  ample 

information. 

The  genius  of  their  poetry  hanng  been  already  dJHcmwed  la 
pp.  211 — 215,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  the  effbflODf 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  Burpaas  in  grandeur,  aob* 
limity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most  celebrated  prodnctioni  of 
Greece  and  Kome.  The  eucharistic  song  of  Moses,  compoeed  en 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  their  miraculous  passage  of 
the  lied  sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19),  is  an  admirable  hymn,  fuU  of 
strong  and  lively  images.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ( Jadgei 
v.),  and  that  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10)i 
have  many  excellent  flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptorea. 
David^s  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i 
19 — 27)  is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatoiy  hjrmn  (Isu. 
xii.)  and  Hezekiah^s  song  of  praise  (Isai.  xxxviii.)  are  worthy  of 
every  onc^s  attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  contains  a 
sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides  these  single 
hymns  we  have  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  and  Lamentations;  all  of  which  were  composed  by  dif- 
ferent poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Psalms  are 
a  great  store-house  of  heavenly  devotion,  full  of  afiecting  and  sub- 
lime thoughts,  and  with  a  variety  of  expressions  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  thankful  remembrance  of  God^s  mercies,  and  for 
moving  the  passions  of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  zeal.  They 
consist  mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  meditations, 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  intermingled  with 
sublime  descriptions,  and  most  beautiful  allusions. 

Their  sacred  songs  were  accompanied  with  music,  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  now  as  diffictdt  to  determine  as  it  is  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  various  musical  instruments  which  were  in  use, 
without  entering  into  details  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
volume.  Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  tlie  larger  work,  in 
which  the  author  has  attempted  to  collect  the  most  probable  ac- 
counts, he  will  only  remark  here,  that,  if  any  conclusions  may  be 
d^a^vn  concerning  the  Hebrew  music  from  its  effects,  it  must  have 
had  high  excellence.    The  sacred  history  has  recorded  several 
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examples  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the  tem- 
per, to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It  had  this  efiect 
on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his  harp  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16, 
23).  And,  when  Elisha  was  desired  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  to  tell  them  what  their  success  against  the  king  of  Moab  would 
be,  the  prophet  had  a  minstrel  brought  unto  him ;  and,  when  he 
played,  it  is  said  that  the  '*  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  '*  (2 
Kings  iii.  15) ;  not  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of 
music,  but  the  meaning  is  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the 
humours,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet, 
to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

But  music  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  religious  worship. 
From  Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Isai.  v.  12,  and  xxiv.  8,  it  appears  that 
music  was  often  employed  on  solemn  occasions  of  entertaining 
friends,  and  also  at  other  entertainments.  That  music  and  dancing 
were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts  in  later  ages  may  be 
.  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.  25).  Fur- 
ther, dancing  was  also  an  ordinaiy  concomitant  of  music  among 
the  Israelites:  sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious  accoimt. 
Thus,  Miriam  with  her  women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance 
from  the  Egyptians)  in  dances  as  well  as  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20) ; 
and  David  danced  after  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vL  14 — 16).  It  was  a 
thing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts  (Judges  xxi.  19 — 21),  and  in 
public  triumphs  (Judges  xi.  34),  and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and 
rejoicing  (Psal.  xxx.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Luke  xv.  25).  The 
idolatrous  Hebrews  made  it  a  part  of  the  worship  which  they  paid 
to  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  19).  The  Amalekites  danced  after 
their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16) ;  and  Job  makes  it 
part  of  the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of  those 
who,  placing  aU  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  forget 
God  and  religion),  that  their  children  dance  (Job  xxi.  11).  The 
dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias^s  daughter  pleased  Herod  so 
highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  and 
accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and,  in  compliment  to  her,  he  com- 
manded John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  prison  (Matt.  xiv.  6 
-8). 
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tliiee  jean  to  aooompluh  it;  jet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  employed,  the  retams  in  thia  new  channel  of  trade  were  pio^ 
digionalj  great  and  profitable,  oonaiBting  of  gold,  aihrer,  precious 
atones,  yaluable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animais,  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  exported 
in  this  trade.  Solomcm  also  established  a  ocnnmercial  coirespon- 
denoe  with  Egypt ;  whence  he  imported  hiunes,  chariots,  and  fine 
linen-jam;  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred  and  the  horses  one 
himdred  and  fifiy  shekek  of  silver  eadi  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29 ;  2 
Chron.  i.  16, 17). 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  £dom  being  in  that  portion 
which  remained  in  the  house  ci  David,  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of  Elath  and 
£zion-geber,  eapeciallj  the  latter,  until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
whose  fleet  was  wrecked  there  (1  Ejngs  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37).  During  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  wicked  successor  ci 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  shook  off  the  joke  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns, and  recovered  their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish 
traffic,  through  the  Bed  sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah; 
who,  having  recovered  Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled 
the  Edomites  thence,  and,  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it 
with  his  own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  conmieroe. 
This  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when 
Bezin,  king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Fekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  seize  Elath ;  whence  he  expelled  the  Jews,  and 
planted  it  wi£h  Sjrians.  Shortlj  after,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
AsBjria,  conquered  Bezin.  Thus  finallj  terminated  the  commer- 
cial prosperitj  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  After  the 
captivitj,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmontean  princes, 
the  Jews  became  great  traders ;  and,  throughout  the  period  of 
time  oomprised  in  the  New  Testament  histoij,  Joppa  and  Oesarea 
were  the  two  principal  ports ;  and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple 
article  of  export  to  Tyre  (Acts  xii.  20). 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  was  bj  waj  of 
barter,  or  the  exchanging  of  one  conmioditj  for  another ;  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  in  some  places  even  to  this  daj.  Although 
the  Scriptures  firequentlj  mention  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  monej, 
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yet  the  use  of  coin  or  Rtamped  money  appears  to  lunre  ben  d 
late  introduction  among  the  Hebrews.  Simon  Maocabmu  is  dw 
first  Jewish  prince  who  is  recorded  to  have  coined  moaejy  wbidi 
privilege  was  granted  to  him  by  Antiochns  Sidetes^  king  of  Sjm 
(1  Mace.  xv.  6).  Before  that  time  all  payments  were  made  by 
weight.  Weights  and  measures  were  regulated  at  a  Teiy  esrlj 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  (as  before  said)  made  enactments  oonoem- 
ing  them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  whidb 
were  to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited 
first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  priests.  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  tempk, 
these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and,  during  the  captivilj, 
the  Hebrews  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  their  masters. 
For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  com- 
merce, and  mentioned  in  the  bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
No.  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  HEBREWS — ALLUSIONS  TO  THEATRES,  TO  THEA- 
TRICAL PERFORMANCES,  AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES,  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  which  was  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the  Israelites, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respecting  recreations  and 
amusements.  Although  no  particular  circumstances  are  recorded 
on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a  few  detached  facts  which  show 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  domestic  life  afibrded  occa- 
sions for  festivity.  Thus  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  on  the  day 
when  Isaac  was  weaned  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Weddings  were  always 
seasons  of  rejoicing :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  36  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  and  harvest-home.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  birth-days  of  sovereigns  (Gen.  xl.  20 ; 
Mark  vi.  21).  Of  most  of  these  festivities  music  and  dancing 
were  the  accompaniments. 
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n.  Military  sports  and  exercises  appear  to  haye  been  common  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Israelitish  history.  By  these  the  Hebrew 
youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xz.  20,  35 — 40), 
or  the  hurling  of  stones  from  a  sling  with  unerring  aim  (Judges  xx. 
16;  1  Chron.  xii.  2). 

in.  Among  the  great  changes  effected  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  sports,  theatrical 
performances,  and  games,  in  imitation  of  those  celebrated  by  their 
Grecian  conquerors.  Games  were  first  introduced  into  Jerusalem 
by  the  profligate  high  priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  9 — 15).  The  restoration  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions 
under  the  Maccabsean  princes,  put  an  end  to  these  spectacles. 
They  were,  however,  revived  by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus  (b.c.  7),  built  a  theatre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  capacious  amphitheatre,  without  the  city, 
in  the  plain ;  and  who  also  erected  similar  edifices  at  Csesarea, 
and  appointed  games  to  be  solemnized  every  fifth  year  with  great 
splendour,  and  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  were 
invited  by  proclamation  firom  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Gentiles  were  highly  delighted  with  these  exhibitions,  which 
were  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  regarded  them  with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation 
(Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8,  §§  1,  2.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i. 
cap.  21,  §  8). 

The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  being  for  the  most  part  addressed  to 
Gentiles,  abound  with  elegant  illustrations  drawn  from  the  theatre. 
Thus,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31  he  refers  to  the  personification  of  the 
woes  of  others,  which  was  common  on  the  stage,  while  the  heart 
continued  unaffected  with  them,  and  also  to  the  rapid  shifting  of 
the  scenes.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  9  he  alludes  to  the  barbarous  practice 
then  common  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  the  bestiarii, 
who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beasts,  had  armour  with 
which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  slay  their  antagonists;  but 
the  last,  those  who  were  exposed  at  noon,  were  naked  and  un- 
armed, and  "  set  forth  "  (as  our  vei'sion  renders  it)  to  cei*tain  and 
cruel  death. 
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there  ia  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  was  very 
limited,  and  that  it  extended  little  beyond  the  caring  of  a  green 
wound,  or  the  binding  up  of  fractures.  In  the  case  of  intemal 
disordersy  there  seems  to  haye  been  little  reliance  on  the  aid 
of  a  physician.  These  maladies  were  r^;arded  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  divine  anger,  and  inflicted  by  evil  spirits,  as 
the  executioners  of  his  yengeance ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
religious  people  generaUy  had  recourse  to  God  onty,  or  to  his 
prophets  (see  2  Elings  xx.  7),  while  the  irreligious  resorted  to 
&l8e  gods,  and  to  charms  (2  Kings  L  2).  Perhaps  the  physicians 
to  whom  Asa  applied  used  superstitious  rites  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12). 

Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 
cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  hemorrhoids  or 
piles,  leprosy  (concerning  which  see  p.  352,  suprd)^  lunacy,  paby, 
&c.  The  disease  of  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  true  melan- 
choly madness ;  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a  hypochondriacal 
madness;  that  of  Job,  an  incurable  elephantiasis,  in  which  the 
flkin  becomes  uneven  and  wrinkled  with  many  furrows,  like  that 
of  an  elephant,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  numerous  cases  of  what 
are  termed  demoniacal  possession.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  demoniacs  were  only  lunatics.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
persons,  who  in  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  be  "  possessed 
with  devils'*  (more  correctly  with  demons),  cazmot  mean  only 
persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  disease ;  for  they  are  evi- 
dently (Luke  iv.  33 — 36,  41)  distinguished  from  the  diseased. 
Further,  Qirist's  speaking  on  various  occasions  to  these  evil 
spirits,  as  distinct  flrom  the  persons  possessed  by  them,  his  com- 
manding them  and  asking  them  questions,  and  receiving  answers 
from  them,  or  not  suffering  them  to  speak,  and  several  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  terrible  preternatural  effects  which  they 
had  up<nL  the  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking 
them,  particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  svrine  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea  —  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  The  spirits  also  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark  i.  34,  iii. 
11,  12).    Nor  is  it  any  reasonable  objection,  that  we  do  not  read 
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of  such  frequent  possesdpns  before  or  sinoe  the  appearance  of 
oxa  Redeemer  upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  it  irat 
by  a  special  providence  that  they  were  permitted  to  be  then 
more  common ;  in  order  that  that  Being  who  came  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  might  the  more  remarkably  and 
visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machinations  and  de- 
vices of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated,  at  a  time  when 
their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  might  be  a  sensible  confutatioa 
of  the  Sadduccan  error,  which  denied  the  existence  of  angels  or 
spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  and  prevailed  among  the  principal  men 
both  for  rank  and  learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  de- 
moniacs expelled  by  the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  iact,  that,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  believers  in  the 
faith  of  Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients,  but 
persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean  demon*. 


Section  XL  — Hebrew  Mode  of  treating  the  Dead.  —  Funeral  Kites. 

By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal  pollution  to 
overything  that  touched  it,  even  to  the  very  house  and  furni- 
ture, which  continued  seven  days  (Numb.  xix.  14,  15,  IG). 
And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests,  on  account  of  their 
daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any 
funerals  but  those  of  their  nearest  relatives  :  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  dug 
up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  who  touched  them ;  and  thus 
Josiali  caused  the  bones  of  tiie  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
altar  at  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5),  to  the  intent  that  these  altars, 
being  thus  polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greater  detestation. 

When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  first  fimeral 
office  among  the  Jews  was  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased. 
Tliis  was  done  by  tlie  nearest  of  kin.  Thus  it  was  promised  to 
Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  sliould 
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''  put  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  "  (Gren.  xlvi.  4).  The  next  office 
was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is  said 
that  they  "  washed  "  her  body,  and  "  laid  it  in  an  upper  chamber" 
(Acts  ix.  37).  This  rite  was  common  to  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Komans.  In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead  body 
several  times.  Loud  lamentations  attended  the  decease  of  per- 
sons, especially  those  who  were  greatly  beloved,  not  only  as  soon 
te  they  had  expired  (Gren.  1.  1),  but  especially  at  the  time  of 
interment  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  In  later  times  the  Jews  hired  per- 
sons, whose  profession  it  was  to  superintend  and  conduct  these 
funeral  lamentations  (Jer.  ix.  17,  xvi.  6,  7  ;  £zek.  xxiv.  16 — 
18) ;  so  in  the  time  of  Christ,  minstrels  and  mourners  were 
hired  for  this  purpose  (Matt.  ix.  23 ;  Mark  v.  38). 

Afler  the  coipse  had  been  washed  it  was  embalmed  with  costly 
spices  and  aromatic  drugs,  after  which  it  was  closely  swathed  in 
linen  rollers,  probably  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  So  Nicodemus 
made  preparation  for  the  embalming  of  Christ  (John  xix.  39, 
40) ;  and  Lazarus  appears  to  have  been  swathed  in  a  similar 
way,  when  raised  to  life  again  by  Christ*s  omnipotent  voice 
(John  xi.  44).  At  the  ftmerals  of  some  Jewish  monarchs,  great 
piles  of  aromatics  were  set  on  fire,  in  which  were  consumed 
their  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

The  Jews  showed  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
To  be  deprived  of  interment  was  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
honours and  calamities  that  could  befal  any  person  (Psal.  Ixxix. 
2 ;  Jer.  xxii.  19,  xxxvi.  30).  Their  burial-places  were  in  gar- 
dens, fields,  and  the  sides  of  mountains;  and  over  the  rich 
and  great  were  erected  splendid  monimients.  To  this  practice 
our  Saviour  alludes  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  29.  From  Isai.  Ixv.  4, 
and  Mark  v.  5,  it  would  seem  that  some  tombs  had  cupolas  over 
them  which  afibrded  shelter,  similar  to  those  which  modem 
travellers  in  the  east  have  seen  and  described.  Family  sepul- 
chres were  in  gardens  (John  xix.  41). 

A  funeral  feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish  burials.  Thus, 
after  Abner's  funeral  was  solenmized,  the  people  came  to  David  to 
eat  meat  with  him,  though  they  could,  not  persuade  him  to  do  so. 

cc 
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(2  Sam.  iii.  35).  He  was  the  chief  moumer,  and  probably  bid 
invited  them  to  this  banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (zn.  1), 
where  he  calls  it  the  '^  cup  of  consolation,  which  thej  drank  ibr 
their  father  or  for  their  mother ;  "  and,  accordinglj,  the  plaoe^ 
where  this  funeral  entertainment  was  made,  ia  called  in  the 
next  verse  "  the  house  of  feasting/*  Hosea  calls  it  the  '*  bread  of 
mourners  "  (IIos.  ix.  4). 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning,  by  which  the  Jews  expressed 
their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends  and  leb- 
tions,  were  the  rending  of  their  garments,  putting  on  of  sack-doth, 
sprinkling  dust  upon  their  heads,  wearing  mourning  apparel,  and 
covering  the  &ce  and  head  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xir.  % 
xix.  4). 

Anciently,  there  was  a  pecidiar  space  of  time    allotted  for 
lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called  "  the  days  of  mooni' 
ing"  (Gen.  xxvii.  41,  and  1.  4).     Thus,  the  Egyptians,  from 
regard  for  the  patriarch  Jacob,  lamented  his  death  ''  three-soore- 
and-ten  days  "  (Gen.  1.  3).     The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  "  thirty  days "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8).     Afterwards, 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  funeral  mourning  was  generally  confined 
to  **  seven  days."  Thus,  besides  the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egjpt, 
Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart  "  seven  days  "  to  mourn  for 
his  father,  when  they  approached  the  Jordan  ivith  his  carptt 
(Gen.  J.  10).     No  particular  period  hjis  been  recorded,  duiing 
which  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands.     Bathsheba  is  said, 
generally,  to  have  mourned  for  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  26)  ;  but  her 
mourning  could  be  neither  long  nor  very  sincere.     The  Jews 
paid  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  honour  to  their  kings  afler  their 
death,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  actions  when  they  were 
alive.     On  the  death  of  any  prince  who  had  in  any  way  distin- 
guished himself,  they  used  to  make  lamentations  or  moomfiil 
songs  for  him.     From  an  expression  in  2  Ghron.  xxxv.  25,  "  Be- 
hold they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations,"  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of  composition.     Tlie  authcn* 
of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  those  which  David  composed 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  but  we  have  no 
remains  of  the  mournful  elegy  composed  by  Jeremiah  upon  the 
inmiature  death  of  Josiah,  the  exemplary  king  of  Judah. 
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AHALTSIS  OF  SCBIPTUBB. 


.   BOOK  L 

INTRODUOIIOIV  TO  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT  AND   APOCRYPHA. 


CHAPTER  I 

ON  THE  PKNTATEUCH. 

Sficnoar  L  —  Gheneral  ObserTationa  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  title,  Fentateueh,  by  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  are 
collectiyely  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  original,  implying  five 
books  or  volumes.  By  the  Israelites  this  poiiion  of  Scripture 
was  termed  the  Law,  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  Law  of  Moses, 
&c^  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  ordinances 
prescribed  by  God  to  Israel.  The  rabbins  call  these  books  the 
five-fifths  of  the  law.  Among  the  Greeks  the  name  was  ?/  irci^- 
rdTtvxoc,  sc.  fiifiXoc ;  among  the  Latins,  Pentateuchua,  sc.  liber. 

The  Pentateuch  forms  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, divided  only  mto  perashioth  and  sedarim*,  or  larger  and 
smaller  sections.  This  coUective  designation  of  the  five  books  is 
of  Tery  considerable  antiquity,  ihough  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation when  it  was  first  introduced.  Neither  do  we  know  when 
the  five-fold  division  was  made.  Josephus  mentions  it;  and  some 
have  considered  it  original.  Bnt,  as  the  names  oonmionly  given 
to  the  req>ective  books  are  evidently  Greek,  the  division  was 
possibly  due  to  the  Septuagint  translators. 

The  Pentateuch  is  partly  historical,  conmiencing  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  eompriaing  outlines  of  the  early  annals  of 

*  See  p.  113. 
CO  2 
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the  world,  and  detailing  more  particolarlj  die  fertnnet  of  the 
fiunily  of  Jacob,  till  the  Israelites,  deliyered  fix>m  bondagey  had 
readied  the  borders  of  Canaan — a  period  of  2515  jears  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  3765  according  to  that  of  Dr. 
Hales.  It  contains  also  a  full  recital  of  the  code,  political,  ritoali 
and  moral,  of  Hebrew  law.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
pure  Hebrew.  Its  composition  is  on  the  strongest  grounds 
oribcd  to  Moses ;  to  whom  the  Jews  also  attribute  Psalms 
xcix.  The  first-named  alone,  howeyer,  of  these  psalms,  can 
ably  be  believed  to  be  from  his  pen.  The  book  of  Job  and  some 
apocryphal  works  have  been  also  mistakenly  imagined  to  be 
written  by  Moses. 


Section  H.  —  On  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  called  Genesis  (yivtviQ), 
from  the  name  it  bears  in  the  Septuagint  version,  the  book  of 
"  generation  "  or  "  production ;"  because  it  begins  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  production  of  all  things.  Its  usual  title  among  the 
Jews  is  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  commences,  signifying 
**  In  the  beginning." 

Genesis  has  been  divided  into  twelve  perashioih  or  larger,  and 
forty-three  sedartm  or  smaller  sections  :  in  our  bibles  it  consists 
of  fifty  chapters.     It  may  be  considered  as  comprising 

I.  The  original  history  of  mankind  (i. — ^xi.) ; 

II.  The  early  history  of  the  chosen  race  (xii. — 1.). 

The  space  of  time  included  is  2369  years  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary computation.     Dr.  Hales  supposes  it  3619  years. 

Moses  is  almost  universally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  this 
book,  but  exactly  when  or  where  he  wrote  it  can  be  only  matter 
uf  conjecture.  His  object,  imder  divine  guidance,  would  seeni 
to  have  been  two-fold :  first,  to  solve  the  great  problems  which 
have  perplexed  men's  minds,  respecting  the  origin  of  things  and 
the  existence  of  evil.  It  is  here  recorded  that  the  Deity,  a  Being 
infinitely  above  all  creatures,  formed  the  worlds  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power ;  and  that  man,  created  upright,  by  transgression 
foil.  Pantheism,  and  the  Manichean  system,  therefore,  of  two  ori- 
ginal independent  principles  of  good  and  evil,  are  repudLited  by 
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this  narrative.  Moses  shows,  secondly,  How  the  patriarchal 
church  was  grounded  upon  promise,  and  preserved  the  hope,  in 
the  woman's  seed,  of  a  predicted  Redeemer.  For  prophecies  of  this 
Eedeemer,  see  iii.  15,  xii.  8,  xviii.  18,  aadi.  18,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  14, 
and  xlix.  10. 

Certain  critics  have  called  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis 
mythical,  and  have  objected  to  what  thejr  term  the  "unhistoric" 
character  of  the  book,  because  it  narrates  supernatural  occurrences. 
That  some  &cts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  descriptions  they  would  not 
all  of  them  deny,  but  they  suppose  that  the  literal  truth  has  been 
embellished  by  eastern  fancy.  It  must  be  replied,  that  the  writer 
gives  no  hint  that  he  is  speaking  allegorically,  draws  no  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  supposed  mythos  and  the  succeeding  nar- 
rative which,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  is  intended  as  a  literal 
record.  Besides,  the  later  Scripture  writers  treat  the  liistory  of 
the  creation,  the  fall,  &c.,  as  simple  truth.  And  it  has  been 
shown  that  out  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  there  are 
direct  quotations  or  arguments  taken  in  not  fewer  than  sixty-six 
places  in  the  New  Testament.  If,  then,  we  are  at  all  to  trust  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  we  must  regard  the  early 
part  of  this  book  as  a  historical  document  detailing  real  events. 
As  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  account  of  supernatural  occur- 
rences, that  has  been  met  before.*  And  indeed  no  one  who 
acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  need  fear  to  admit 
the  record  wherein  that  sovereignty  is  testified,  or  imagine  him- 
self driven  to  account  for  supernatural  events  by  supposing  them 
merely  the  allegoric  colouring  of  what  actually  happened. 


Section  m. — On  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint  version, 
being  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  it  records,  namely, 
the  departure  (cfoSoc)  of  the  Israelites  firom  Egypt.  The  name  it 
generally  bears  among  the  Jews  is  the  two  initial  Hebrew  words, 
implying  "  Now  these  are  the  names."     The  period  it  comprises, 

*  See  pp.  36 --39. 
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from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  tabemadey  is 
reckoned  to  be  145  years. 

Exodus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  eleven  perashhth  and 
twenty-nine  sedarim.  With  ns  it  contains  forty  cfaapten.  It 
exhil)its  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises  giyen  to 
Abraham,  that  his  seed  shoidd  multiply,  should  be  afflicted  in  a 
hind  not  their  own,  and  should  be  delivered  thence  in  the  finirtii 
generation.  In  Israel  passing  from  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Ht, 
the  wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the  promised  land,  the  whole 
history  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  wildenieB  of 
this  world,  until  her  arrival  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  an  etemft 
rest. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 

I.  Account  of  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of  €be  Isradito 
from  Egypt  (i. — ^xii.  30). 

II.  The  narrative  of  their  departure  till  their  arrival  at  Sini 
(xii.  31 — xix.  2). 

III.  Tlie  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  estabHahmat 
of  the  theocracy  (xix.  3 — ^xl.). 


Sbction  IV.  — On  the  Book  of  Leviticns. 

The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  this  book  is  the  initial  Hcbrt*' 
word,  signifying  "  And  he  called."  We  term  it  Leviiicus,  from  Ac 
Septuagint  (Xcvcrtk-or),  "  the  Levitical  book ;"  because  it  contiiitf 
so  much  of  the  law,  the  administration  of  which  was  intrusted  tt 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  cited  as  the  production  of  Moses  in  Net 
viii.  14,  15.  The  time  comprised  in  it  is  one  month,  the  first  ia 
the  second  year  after  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt,  from  tk 
erection  of  tlie  tabernacle  to  the  numbering  of  the  people. 

Leviticus  contains  ten  perashioth  and  twenty-three  8tdaT»- 
In  our  bible  it  is  divided  into  twenty- seven  chapters,  'the  oarfi* 
nances  delivered  here  for  sacrifices  and  punfications  were  diadon 
of  good  things  to  come,  and  were  intended  to  lead  tiie  landitts 
to  the  Messiah.  The*New  Testament,  especially  the  epistle  to  ^ 
Hebrews,  is  illustrated  by  this  book,  and  in  turn  oontribntei » 
throw  light  upon  its  provisions,  exhibiting  the  deeper  purpoae  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 
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Leviticus  consists  of  five  parts: — 

L  The  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  in  which  the  different  kinds 
thereof  are  enumerated,  together  with  their  concomitant  rites 
(i. — vii.). 

n.  The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood, 
with  the  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (viii. — x,), 

IIL  The  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals,  with  the 
purifications  of  the  people,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priests  (xi. — 
xvi.). 

rV.  Laws  respecting  various  offences  which  could  not  be  atoned 
for  (xvii. — ^xx.). 

V.  The  laws  conceming  the  spotlessness  of  priests  and  sacri- 
fices, also  the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things  devoted,  and  tithes 
(xxi. —  xxviL). 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  character.  This  is 
especially  manifest  in  chaps,  xxv.,  xxvi.  The  preservation  of 
the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people  to  this  day  is  a  living  comment  on 
xxvi.  44. 


SBcnoN  v. — On  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

The  initial  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  "  And  he  spake,"  is  the 
title  of  this  book  among  the  Jews.  They  also  call  it  by  another 
name, ''  In  the  wilderness,"  the  original  of  which  is  the  fifth  word 
of  the  first  verse ;  because  it  relates  things  that  happened  to  Israel 
in  the  desert.  The  Septuagint  translators  termed  it  apiOfioi; 
whence  in  Latin  it  is  Numeric  Numbers ;  the  two  numberings  of 
the  people  being  recorded  in  it.  The  period  comprised  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the 
departure  firom  Egypt  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year — thirty-eight  years  and  ten  months.  But  most 
of  the  transactions  mentioned  occurred  in  the  second  and  the 
thirty-eighth  years. 

We  find  here  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Balaam,  xxiv.  17, 19, 
which  some  have  referred  to  David ;  but  which  in  its  full  import, 
no  doubt,  points  to  that  illustrious  personage  of  whom  David  was 
a  type  and  a  progenitor,  the  Messiah,  whose  glorious  s^'ay  shall 
extend  over  the  nations  of  the  heathen. 

cc  4 
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Numbers  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  ten  penuhioih  and  tihixtf- 
two  sedarim :  with  us  it  comprises  thirtj-six  chapten.  It  mij 
be  distributed  into  four  parts : — 

I.  The  census  of  the  Israelites  (i. — ^iv.). 

XL  The  institution  of  various  legal  ceremonies  (v.*— oc  10). 

III.  The  journey ings  from  Sinai  to  the  landofMoab;  ^T^ftlni^ing 
nn  account  of  eight  mmmurings  of  the  people  in  the  way  (x.  11 
— xxi.  20). 

IV.  The  history  of  the  transactions  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (: 
21 — ^xxxvi.). 


Sbction  VI. —  On  the  Book  of  Deateronomy. 

The  closing  book  of  the  Pentateuch  has  for  its  Jewish  title  the 
first  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  "  These  be  the  words;"  or,  some- 
t  imes  shortly,  one  of  them,  '^  Words.'*  In  the  Septuagint  version  it 
h  civTEpovvfiiovj  because  it  is  a  repetition,  or,  as  it  were,  a  second 
law.  Hence  our  term  Deuteronomy,  The  time  comprised  is  about 
five  weeks,  from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth 
year  of  tlie  Exodus  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth  montli. 

This  book  is  almost  exclusively  an  address  by  Moses  to  Israeli 
recapitulating  their  history,  repeating  and  illustrating  the  various 
laws  delivered  to  them.  In  xviii.  15,  18,  19,  we  find  a  remark* 
able  prophecy,  expressly  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23,  and 
vii.  37.  The  death  of  Moses  is  recorded  at  the  end;  which  of 
course  was  a  subsequent  addition. 

Deuteronomy  is  divided  into  eleven  perashioth  and  twenty- 
seven  sedarim.  In  our  bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters. 
The  contents  may  be  arranged  in  four  parts : — 

I.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  history  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding hooks  (i. — iv.). 

II.  A  repetition  of  tlie  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  law  (v, 
— xxvi.). 

III.  The  confirmation  of  the  law  (xxvii. — ^xxx.). 

IV.  The  personal  history  of  Moses,  with  his  prophetic  ode  and 
blessing,  till  his  deatli  (xxx. — xxxiii.). 
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SacnoN  VIL  —  Obfienrations  on  the  Lawa  of  Moees. 

All  the  laws  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses  exhibit 
manifest  proofs  of  their  divine  originaL 

The  moral  laws,  which  he  published,  are  infinitely  superior 
to  everything  which  was  taught  by  the  religions  of  other  nations 
who  were  contemporary  with  him,  as  well  as  those  which  existed 
both  before  and  afler  his  time;  particularly,  for  the  just  ideas 
which  they  give  us  of  the  Deity,  and  for  the  principles  of  justice, 
equity,  and  beneficence,  which  they  inculcate  towards  our  fellow- 
men. 

The  civil  laws  of  Moses  evince  great  wisdom,  and  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  situation  of  the  Israelites,  and  with 
tlie  degree  of  civilization  which  they  had  attained. 

The  ceremonial  laws,  which  regulated  the  exterior  of  the  divine 
woi'ship  of  the  Israelites,  equally  impress  the  Mosaic  legislation 
witli  the  seal  of  divinity,  though  the  great  number  and  minute- 
ness of  these  laws  have  exposed  them  to  the  raillery  of  thoughtless 
sceptics.  The  Hebrews  were  comparatively  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt ;  in  which  country 
there  prevailed  an  idolatrous  worship,  that  spoke  only  to  the  senses, 
and  must  necessarily  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
IsraeHtes ;  as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  golden  calf.  They 
cx)uld  therefore  be  accustomed  to^  spiritual  worship  only  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  and  to  restrain  so  sensual 
a  people  by  a  worship  abounding  with  ceremonial  observances. 
If  a  purely-spiritual  religion,  too  sublime  for  their  limited  com- 
prehension, had  been  presented  to  them,  they  woidd  in  all  proba- 
bility have  relapsed  into  their  former  barbarism.  Special  rites 
therefore  were  instituted  in  Heu  of  the  nimierous  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptians,  which  were  shocking  alike  to  reason, 
humanity,  and  morality. 

The  progress  of  Infinite  Wisdom  is  firequcntly  slow,  but  it  is 
the  more  certain,  and  it  never  &ils  to  attain  the  end  proposed  by 
God.  Ailer  the  Israelites  had  passed  many  ages  in  the  external 
observance  of  their  worship,  the  tune  came  when  the  prophets 
could  teach  them,  clearly  and  with  great  force,  that  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  fasts,  and  purifications  were  nothing  without  the  true 
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fear  of  God,  without  purity  of  lieart,  a^d  sanctity  of  life ;  and  at 
length  the  period  arrived,  when  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  oonld 
bear  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righteouanefls,  and  oould  under- 
stand nnd  receive  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  tIz.,  thai 
God  was  no  longer  to  be  worshipped  at  Jerusalem  or  on  mount 
Gerizim,  but  in  every  place  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jolin  iy.  23). 
The  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Jews  therefore  were  by  no  means 
on  impediment  to  the  pure  knowledge  of  Grod,  but  on  t^e  oontnuy 
they  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Finally,  if  we  consider  that  the 
sacrifices  and  purifications  of  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  were 
types  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
change  which  is  effected  in  all  who  believe  in  him,  we  must 
admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  beholds  everything  at 
a  single  glance,  and  who  knows  how  to  connect  the  most  remote 
futurity  with  present  objects. 


Section  VIII. — The  Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  ordinarily  been  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  Moses  in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
churches.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  reasons  on  which  such 
a  conclusion  is  grounded. 

There  are  declarations  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  in  favour  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  Thus  the  ToUowing  places  may  be  referred 
to  :  Exod.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  3,  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Numb,  xxxiii. 
2 ;  Deut.  i.  5,  xvii.  18,  xxviii.  58,  xxxi.  9—11,  22,  24—26. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  these  passages  refer  only  to  the 
ten  commandments,  or  to  the  record  of  some  particular  event  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Israelites,  or  to  some  compendium  of  the  laws 
delivered  to  them.  Yet  they  prove  the  important  fact  that  Moses 
was  in  the  habit,  at  God*s  conunand,  of  committing  things  to 
writing,  for  preservation  to  future  ages.  And  it  would  not  be  a 
veiy  warrantable  inference  to  say  that  he  wrote  nothing  but  the 
pieces  expressly  said  to  have  come  from  his  pen. 

That  in  some  of  the  places,  however,  the  whole  Pentateuch  is 
intended,  we  have  very  strong  presumption.  When  the  "  book  of 
the  law"  was  to  be  placed  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Deut. 
xxxi.  26),  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  was  the  whole  book. 
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When,  again,  it  was  prescribed  that  "the law"  was  to  be  read 
before  the  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Dent  xxxL  9 — 11), 
we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  was  meant.  For,  though  there  is 
a  Jewish  tradition  which  would  confine  ''  the  law "  here  men-  * 
tioned  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  this  is  manifestly  baseless,  since 
wc  find  (Neh.  yiii.  14,  15)  that,  at  this  solemn  reading,  precepts 
contained  only  in  Leviticus  were  rehearsed.  Besides,  as  several 
hours  every  day  during  the  feast  for  eight  days  were  occupied  in 
reading,  less  than  the  whole  Pentateuch  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  the  time. 

The  chain  of  evidence  is  continued  through  the  succeeding 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Joshua  there  are  several  notices 
of  ^^  the  book  of  the  law,"  sometimes  expressly  said  to  be  "the  law 
of  Moses."  See  Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  80—32,  34,  xziii.  6,  zxiv.  26.  And 
that  such  a  voliune  continued  to  exist  and  was  often  appealed  to, 
the  following  references  will  prove:  1  EJngs  ii.  3,  viii.  ft3; 
2  Kings  xi.  12,  xiv.  6,  xxi.  8,  xxii.  8,  10,  11,  16,  xxiiL  24,  25; 
1  Chron.  xvi  40,  xxii.  12, 13 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9,  xxiiL  18,  xxv.  4, 
XXX.  16,  xxxi.  3,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14,  15,  16, 18, 19,  21,  24, 30, 
XXXV.  6,  12,  26;  Ezra  iii.  2,  vL  18,  viL  6 ;  Neh.  i.  7,  8,  viiL 
1-^,  5,  8,  14,  15,  18,  ix.  3,  x.  34,  36,  xiii.  1—3 ;  Dan.  ix.  11, 
13 ;  MaL  iv.  4.  And,  though  some  critics  deny  that  in  all  these 
places  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  intended,  yet  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded  that,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  the  Pentateuch  existed  substantially  as  we  have  it,  and  was 
denominated  the  book  or  the  books  of  Moses. 
•  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  and 
that  of  Josephus  might  be  adduced.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  see  how  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  treated  the  question.  Their 
witness  may  be  foimd  by  consulting  the  following  references : 
Matt.  xix.  7 ;  Mark  x.  3 — 5,  xii.  19,  26;  Luke  xvi.  29, 31,  xxiv. 
27, 44 ;  John  i.  45,  v.  46,  47,  vii.  19,  viii.  5  ;  Acts  iii.  22,  xv. 
21,  xxvi.  22,  xxviii.  23  ;  Bom.  x.  6 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15 ;  Heb. 
vii.  14. 

It  is  not  possible  to  use  stronger  or  more  distinct  language  than 
we  find  in  many  of  these  passages.  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord, 
his  apostles,  and  the  Jews  of  his  time  generally,  spoke  in  the  same 
way,  ascribing  the  law  to  Moses.    And  there  can  be  no  limitation 
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here  put  upon  the  expression  '^  the  law."  For  it  is  emplojed  to 
signify  one  great  division  of  the  whole  Scripture ;  at  "  the  pn>- 
phets  "  and  "  the  psahns''  denote  the  other  two  diyinonfl.  It  waa 
*the  ordinary  familiar  mode  of  speech ;  and  no  Jew  could  ever  hare 
imagined,  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  spoken  o^  that  mexdj 
some  collection  of  precepts  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  book  ii 
Deuteronomy  alone,  was  meant.  Besides,  citations  are  made 
(Mark  xii.  26 ;  Bom.  x.  5)  from  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  proving 
beyond  question  that "  the  book  of  Moses"  was  the  entire  volume 
of  the  law  in  its  largest  sense.  Surely  it  is  most  hard  to  believe 
that,  if  the  Jews  were  in  error  in  attributing  this  volume  to  Moses, 
our  Lord  would  not  only  have  left  them  in  that  error,  but  would 
actually  have  used  language  confirmatory  of  it. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  was  for  ages  considered  perfectly  decisive 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  At  length,  however, 
dotfcts  began  to  be  entertained.  Moses,  it  was  first  thought, 
availed  himself  of  existing  documents :  aflerwards  these  docu- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  posterior  to  his  time;  it  was  believed 
that  various  hands  might  be  detected  in  the  compilation  ;  till  at 
length  it  has  been  maintained  by  many  that  Moses  had  little  if 
any  share  in  the  book  which  has  so  long  borne  his  name.  The 
grounds  principally  relied  on  are  the  use  of  different  divine  names, 
God  being  sometimes  called  Elohiniy  sometimes  JeJwvah,  the  so- 
called  "  unhistoric  "  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  is  to  say,  its 
narrating  of  supernatural  events*,  the  alleged  traces  of  a  later 
period,  with  various  other  reasons  taken  from  the  style,  and  the 
assumed  non-establishment  of  the  Mosaic  law  till  the  reigns  of  • 
David  and  Solomon. 

Some  critics  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Pentateuch 
consists  mainly  of  a  number  of  fragmentary  pieces,  and  that  a  final 
compiler  did  little  more  than  string  together  the  heterogeneous 
materials  which  came  to  his  hand.  This  was  called  "  the  frag- 
mentary hypothesis."  A  theory,  not  so  glaringly  unreasonable, 
was  aflerwards  maintained,  that  there  were  two  principal  docu- 
ments, one  which  formed  a  basis,  while  the  other  was  a  kind  of 
supplement  incorporated  with  it.     This  is  "the  supplementaiy 

*  This  hoB  been  more  than  once  previously  referred  to.     Sec  pp.  36 — 39, 
389. 
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h3rpothefiis/'    The  yarious  modifications  of  these  theories  cannot 
be  here  noticed. 

The  supplementary  theory  has  been  of  late  years  very  exten- 
sively received.  The  main  principle  on  which  it  has  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  alleged  two  dociunents  is  the  use,  before  adverted  to, 
of  two  divine  names.  The  portions  in  which  Elohim,  '^  God,"  occurs 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  basis  document,  those  in  which  we 
have  Jehovah,  ^^Lord,"  to  proceed  &om  the  pen  of  the  supplementer. 
But  critics  have  foimd  this  separation  very  puzzling,  and  they  are 
by  no  means  agreed  in  the  way  in  which  to  make  it,  so  that 
passages  assigned  by  one  to  the  basis  document  are  ranked  by 
another  in  the  supplement.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  Exod.  vL  2, 
3 ;  and  it  has  been  concluded  &om  it  that  the  ancient  patriarchs 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Hence  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  places  where  this  name  is  used  must  (in  Genesis 
especially)  have  proceeded  from  a  later  author.  But  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  this  so-called  later  author,  generally  so  careful  in 
fitting  in  his  additions,  had  overlooked  this  note  of  time,  and 
involved  himself  in  the  contradiction  of  using  for  the  earlier  his- 
tory the  very  word  which  he  was  told  was  during  the  course  of 
that  earlier  history  unknown.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  text  is  wrongly  interpreted,  and  that  the 
jf^riter  does  not  mean  that  the  name  Jehovidi  was  previously  un- 
known, but  merely  that  the  full  covenant  relation  implied  by  that 
name,  and  now  to  be  established  with  Israel,  was  not  revealed  to 
the  earlier  Others.  It  was  not  the  appellation,  but  the  character 
to  which  that  appellation  was  appropriate,  that  God  announced 
when  he  spoke  through  Moses  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
the  two  names  respectively  which  are  applied  to  God.  Elohim, 
from  a  root  still  existing  in  Arabic,  conveys  a  wide  and  general 
idea :  it  describes  a  Being  to  be  regarded  with  reverential  fear, 
full  of  glory  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Euler  of  the  universe, 
the  absolute  Sovereign  before  whom  all  creatures  must  bow.* 
The  root  of  the  name  Jehovah  implies  existence.  The  idea 
presented  is  therefore  of  a  Being,  the  self-existent,  the  immutable 

*  Critics  differ  as  to  the  dcriration  of  Elohim.    By  some  it  is  traced  to 
a  root  signifyiDg  to  be  stronff. 
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One,  deyeloping  his  existence  in  his  deftlingi,  and  fimning  •  oove- 

nant-relationship  with  his  people,  becoming  in  &ct  tlieir  Bedeemer. 
And,  if  we  suppose  in  Elohim  the  gronnd-notion  of  power,  in  Je- 
hovah there  is  that  of  manifestation:  the  name  Elohino^  expieaiiy 
vital  fulness  and  power,  is  a  pledge  that  eveiy  product  of  his  eno^gj 
has  power  and  ability  for  development,  that  it  c€m  reach  the  end 
the  full  development,  though  not  that  it  certainly  tvill  attain  it; 
while  the  name  of  Jehovah  guarantees  the  development  itself,  and 
gives  security  thereto,  that  the  power  will  ultimately  be  most  folly 
unfolded,  that  the  beginning  will  certainly  reach  the  end. 

It  is  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
these  names  that  each  is  used.  And  its  use  will  on  examination 
be  found  strictly  appropriate  to  the  place  in  which  it  occura. 
At  first,  where  ^e  history  of  the  creation  is  narrated,  tlie  tenn 
Elohim  is  exclusively  employed.  And  then  we  find  the  two 
combined,  Jehovah-Elohim,  "  the  Lord  Grod"  (Gren.  ii.,  iiL). 
This  conjunction  is  rarely  used  elsewhere.  It  seems  introduced 
now  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  lest  the  Being  who  enters  into 
covenant  with  man  should  be  thought  a  different  God,  a  being 
inferior  to  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  shown  that 
though  there  are  two  names  they  both  designate  but  one  God, 
and  that  by  the  subsequent  distinctive  use  of  two  appellations 
merely  two  aspects  of  the  one  Deity  are  meant. 

Farther  on  in  the  history  the  names  are  more  indiscriminately 
used.  Mistake  was  then  less  likely.  And  this  is  just  the  usage 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament;  where  the  names  "Jesus"  and 
"  Christ"  have  veiy  different  significations,  and  great  care  is  often 
taken  to  employ  the  appropriate  word ;  while  in  some  cases  both 
names  are  Conjoined,  or  one  is  used  where  with  equal  propriety 
the  other  might  have  been  introduced. 

We  are  not  obliged,  therefore,  to  conclude,  because  we  find 
in  diiferent  portions  the  names  respectively  Elohim  and  Je- 
hovah, that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  production  of  two  different 
writers. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  there  are  contradictions  between 
various  jportions  of  this  work  which  render  it  impossible  to  believe 

that  the  whole  proceeded  fix)m  one  pen.     Gen.  xxvii.  41 45, 

compared  with  xxvii.  46 — ^xxviii.  5,  exhibits  one  of  these  alleged 
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oontradiction&  Two  different  reasons  are  giyen  for  Jacob's  being 
sent  into  Mesopotamia:  in  the  one  place  it  is  that  he  might  escape 
the  results  of  his  brother's  anger,  in  the  other  that  he  might 
many  with  his  own  kindred.  But  it  is  a  most  arbitrary  assump- 
tion to  maintain  that  these  are  contradictory.  Esau's  threaten- 
ing against  Jacob  may  veiy  well  consist  with  Rebekah's  wish  that 
Jacob  should  take  a  wife  from  among  his  own  relations.  Indeed 
the  two  parts  of  the  histoiy  fit  in  with  nicest  accuracy.  For  it  is 
not  said  that  Esau's  angry  threats  reached  his  Other's  ear.  They 
were  told  only  to  Eebekah.  And  she  of  course  does  not  convey 
them  to  Isaac.  With  characteristic  tact  she  mentions  to  him  only 
her  fear  that  Jacob  also  might  intermarry  with  the  Hittite  women, 
sure  that  that  would  induce  Isaac  to  consent  to  Jacob's  departure. 
Matters  &ML  out  as  she  had  anticipated ;  and  Jacob"  obeys  both 
his  &ther  and  his  mother  (Cren.  xxriii.  7),  the  one  in  going  to 
seek  a  wife  of  his  kindred,  the  other  in  consulting  for  his  safety  in 
flight.  To  sever  one  pert  from  the  other  would  destroy  the 
beauty  and  natural  completeness  of  the  narrative. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  contradictions  on  which  the  presumption  is 
built  that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  different  authors.  The 
thoughtful  student  will  see  from  the  specimen  produced  how 
feeble  is  the  attempted  proof  of  discrepancy. 

But  it  is  alleged,  as  further  evidence  of  the  plurality  of  hands, 
that  various  events  are  related  twice  over,  that  is  to  say,  that  two 
different  traditions  of  the  same  occurrence  have  been  recorded  as 
if  they  described  perfectly  different  things.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  account  we  find  Gen.  zxi.  9 — ^21  is  said  to  be  only  another 
version  of  the  story  already  given  in  Gen.  xvi.  4 — 16.  But 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  belief  that  Hagar  twice  lefb 
Abraham's  roof.  Amid  the  simple  relations  of  nomad  life  such  a 
recurrence  is  not  at  all  surprising.  And  in  all  the  particular 
circimistances  narrated  there  is  so  much  diversity  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  if  the  history  be  at  all  truthful,  to  fit  the  two  stories 
to  one  event.  It  would,  however,  be  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that,  if  a  compiler  had  at  a  comparatively-late  period  put 
varying  documents  together,  he  conld  have  made  men  in  those 
times  believe  that  their  most  noted  ancestors  did  twice  over  what 
they  really  did  only  once,  and  that  his  book  so  concocted  could 
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have  assumed  at  once  a  sacred  authority  which  it  erer  after  k^ 
and  was  acted  on  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  asserted  that  a  peculiar  mode  of 
thought  distinguishes  the  one  supposed  writer  from  the  other. 
But  it  has  been  well  replied  that,  if  there  is  so  perceptible  a 
difference  between  the  two  names  of  God  as  that  the  uae  of  them 
is  not  arbitraiy,  then  it  indisputably  must  £>llow  that  the  ideal 
in  the  places,  where  they  respectiyelj  occur,  will  be  of  a  difierent 
cast ;  so  that  in  a  so-called  Elohistic  section  there  will  be,  bj 
the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  Elohistic  tone,  and  a 
Jehovistic  tone  in  a  Jchoyistic  section.  The  broad  assertiixifl^ 
however,  which  have  been  made  fiul  agnallj  of  proof.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  Elohistic  sections  there  is  a  more  simple  and 
artier  view  given  of  the  earliest  times,  with  no  references  to  the 
Levitical  observances  which  in  the  Jehovistic  portions  are  attri- 
buted to  the  patriarchs.  The  assertion  is  not  true.  The  mention 
of  sacred  observances  is  foimd  in  both  kinds  of  sections ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  habits  and  arts  of  life  present  no  material 
difference. 

Neither  can  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  usus  lo- 
quendi  varies  essentially  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other.  The 
style  of  every  author  depends  much  upon  the  matter  he  has  in 
hand.  According  to  tlie  nature  of  what  he  has  to  say,  so,  within 
certain  limits,  will  his  language  be  more  or  less  simple,  his 
phraseology  more  or  less  lofly.  In  some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
we  find  poems  {e,g,  Exod.  xv.  1 — 19 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  1 — 43)  :  it  can 
excite  no  wonder  if  the  style  of  these  is  more  elevated  tlian  when 
the  writer  is  narrating  historical  £icts.  And  the  occurrence  of 
particular  words  or  phrases  in  one  portion  only  is  not  even  a 
presumptive  proof  against  the  unity  of  authorship,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  same  phase  of  thought  elsewhere  occurring  is 
always  differently  enunciated,  the  same  thing  always  differently 
named. 

There  is  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch  wliich  stands  apart  from 
the  rest,  that  called  Deuteronomy.  And  it  is  said  that,  though 
it  possesses  in  itself  a  character  of  completeness,  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  it  so  marked  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  source  as  the  preceding  books.  It  is  true  that  the  style 
is  peculiar;  a  rhetorical  and  more  verbose  mode  of  speaking  being 
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apparent.  Bat  for  this  its  hortatory  character  will  account.  And 
it  more  especially  by  its  own  assertions  claims  Mosaic  authorship. 
There  may  be  urged,  besides,  the  silence  it  preserves  as  to  post- 
Mosaic  events,  the  peculiar  geographical  notices,  the  relation  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom  to  Israel,  yarjing  from  that  which  sub- 
sisted in  later  ages,  the  familiar  acquaintance  displayed  with 
Egypt,  the  presence  of  laws  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the 
special  sanction  which  our  Lord  gives  to  Deuteronomy,  together 
with  the  glaring  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  contrary  hypothesis, 
which  could  be  maintained  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  book 
is  an  elaborate  forgery. 

There  is  nothing  imreasonable  or  irreverent  in  the  belief  that 
previously-existing  documents  were  consulted  and  used  in  com- 
posing the  Pentateuch.  In  various  other  parts  of  Scripture  we 
find  documents  avowedly  introduced,  as  the  letter  of  complaint 
by  the  Jews'  enemies,  and  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  in  Ezra  (iv., 
vii.).  It  would  be  no  charge  against  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  assert  that  he  has  done  ^e  same.  The  belief  of  his  inspiration 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  For  inspired  writers  were  to  em- 
ploy all  diligence  in  acquiring  information.  The  divine  superin- 
tendence guided  their  facidties,  but  did  not  supersede  the  use  of 
them.  But  to  imagine  contradictions,  to  argue  that  each  author 
respectively  described  events  not  as  they  occurred,  but  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  time,  to  explain 
away  supernatural  occurrences  as  merely  the  hyperbolic  exag- 
gerations of  eastern  literature — this  is  to  degrade  the  sacred  book 
into  a  national  epic  poem. 

Facts  will  allow  of  no  such  conclusion.  For,  even  if  earlier 
annals  were  consulted,  there  is  a  substantial  unity  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  a  regular  plan  and  a  definite 
object.  Thus  the  book  of  Genesis,  besides  an  introduction,  has 
been  observed  to  comprise  ten  sections,  each  with  a  distinct  and 
similar  superscription,  and  with  certain  similarities  of  arrange- 
ment.    These  sections  are — 

The  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (ii.  4  —  iv.  26). 

The  generations  of  Adam  (v.  1  —  vi.  8). 

The  generations  of  Noah  (vi.  9  —  ix.  29). 

The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (x.  1  —  xi.  9). 

n  D 
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wbo  IB  asBomed  to  liave  collected  and  reriaed  the  Scriptures 
down  to  his  own  time.  Thia,  howevez^  ift  «n  evaflkm,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  objection.  And  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  it.  For, 
with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  his  own  death,  tiliere  isreallj 
nothing  which  Moses  may  not  veiy  reaaonablj  be  supposed  to 
have  written.  A  single  illustration  must  suffice.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  latter  part  of  Gen.  xiii.  7  could  be  written  only 
by  one  who  lived  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
settlement  of  Israel  in  Palestine.  But,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
text, the  argument  will  be  seen  to  be  of  little  weight.  It  had 
just  been  said  that  the  land  could  not  bear  Abram  and  Lot 
together ;  so  great  were  their  possessbns.  Had  they  been  the 
only  inhabitants,  doubtlessr  they  would  have  found  room  enough; 
therefore  the  sacred  writer  adds,  in  explanation,  that  this  was  not 
the  case :  ''  the  Ganaanite  and  the  Periadte  dwelt  then  ia  the 
land." 

Critics  who  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
imagine  that  two  or  more  writers  were  concerned  in  the  produce 
tion  of  it,  are  sorely  puzzled  at  what  date  to  place  the  yarious 
portions.  Their  different  guesses  extend  over  the  time  firom  the 
judges  till  close  upon  the  captirity.  But  Professor  Moses  Stuart 
has  well  remarked  upon  such  theories :  '^  That  a  book  of  such 
claims  as  it  (the  Pentateuch)  puts  forth,  viz.,  as  being  a  work  of 
Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  should  be  composed  at  several  difilarent 
periods,  and  yet  admitted  each  time,  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
by  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  as  a  genuine  work  of  MoseSy  re- 
quires much  more  credulity  than  the  commonly-received  scheme 
of  belief.  Scepticism  and  credulity  are,  after  all,  more  nearly 
allied  than  most  persons  are  ready  to  suppose." 

For  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  at  a  very 
early  age,  long  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  the 
succeeding  Hebrew  writers  may  properly  be  appealed  to.  The 
whole  mind  of  Israel,  as  evidenced  through  all  its  literature,  was 
impregnated  with  facts,  and  principles,  and  habits,  and  customs, 
which  are  narrated  and  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the 
other  books  are  continually  re-producing  Pentateuch  phraseology. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  confine,  as  some  have  done,  the  testimony 
so  furnished  to  fragments,  or  to  suppose  that  prophets  baaed  their 

DD  2* 
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solemn  warnings,  and  kings  constrocted  their  political  and  xdi- 
gions  observances  on  mere  floating  leaven,  which  had  not  jet  bees 
brought  into  anything  like  order  or  completeness  or  definite  pro- 
portions. There  must  have  been  some  finished  work  to  which 
such  allusions  were  made. 

And  the  &ct  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is  no  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  soul's  immortality  is  in  this  connection  of  signifi- 
cant character.  If  we  read  from  Genesis  through  the  histoiy, 
the  devotional  poetry,  the  prophetical  utterances  of  Scripture,  we 
see  an  orderly  development.  The  future  world,  distant  and 
dai'kly  hinted  at  first,  «draws  nearer  and  nearer :  the  veil  is 
gradually  liflcd;  and  flashes  of  the  inner  gloiy  shine  more 
brightly  forth.  So  that  David  could  gaze  upon  the  path  of  life, 
and  anticipate  the  pleasures  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore ; 
while  the  prophets  describe  exultingly  the  spiritual  and  end- 
less magnificence  of  Messiah's  salvation.    All  is  in  order the 

church  advancing,  God's  purposes  ripening,  as  the  ages  rolled  on. 
But  now  put  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  even  in 
David's  time,  and  you  have  a  vast  anomaly.  A  compiler,  sitting 
down  then  to  construct  the  guide-book  of  the  nation,  the  laws 
and  the  ordinances  and  the  covenant,  even  if  he  had  used  older 
documents  (and  these  older  documents  are  placed  by  the  new 
critics  very  late),  could  not  have  thrown  back  his  mind,  and  have 
phut  out  that  blessed  light  which  was  glowing  around  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
regard  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  if  you  biinfl^ 
down  its  composition  to  a  late  period. 

The  conclusion,  then,  seems  irresistible  for  an  early  authorship 
—  for  the  ^losaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  Moses  could 
not  relate  his  own  death,  so  that  some  small  final  addition  had  to 
be  made,  if  there  were  documents  existing  before  his  time  of 
which  he  might  avail  himself,  he  must  yet  have  so  written  and 
modelled  it  as  that  he  may  fairly  be  called  its  author.  The 
whole  mass  of  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this.  The  suc- 
ceeding writcrR  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  confiim  it.  And 
there  is  the  venerable  authority  of  Christ  himself,  which  c^innot, 
"wdthout  violence,  be  set  aside.  None  of  the  objections  taken 
from  the  internal  structure  seem  conclusive.     The  alleged  contra- 
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dictions  are  not  irreconcilable.  The  traces  of  a  later  date  are 
not  convincing.  The  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  are  literally 
true.  The  miracles  it  records  were  actually  performed.  The 
voice  of  God  really  uttered  the  precepts  which  are  attributed  to 
him.  So  that  thus,  by  Moseses  hand,  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
that  edifice  of  God's  word  which  hath  grown  into  the  fiur  propor- 
tions in  which  we  now  enjoy  a  completed  bible. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ON  TH£  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

Section  I.  —  General  ObsemitionB  on  the  HiBtorical  Books. 

This  division  comprises  twelve  books,  viz.,  firom  Joshua  to 
Esther,  inclusive  ;  of  which  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and 
1  and  2  Kings,  are  called  by  the  Jews  the  former  prophets,  as 
being  "written  by  prophetical  men.  The  period,  included  is  about 
a  thousand  years,  fi-om  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  great  national 
reformation  effected  by  Nehemiah.  A  theocratic  principle  is  to  be 
observed  in  these  books.  The  covenant  with  Israel,  and  the  rule 
of  their  life,  private  and  national,  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
book  of  the  law ;  and  now  there  must  be  set  forth  the  result 
of  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  to  the  divine  commands  by  word 
and  fact ;  so  that  the  annals  of  the  chosen  people  simply  unfold 
the  historical  realization  of  the  divine  plan  previously  sketched 
out  in  the  law.  This  principle  appears  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  historical  books,  and  is  the  reason  why  of  some  persons  and 
things  the  notice  is  scanty,  of  others  comprehensive  and  detailed. 


Sbction  II. —  On  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

This  book  is  so  denominated  because  it  contains  a  histoiy 
of  the  achievements  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim,  imder  whose 
leadership  the  Israelites  entered  on  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

It  is  clear  that  some  part  at  least  of  this  book  vra&  'wtvW.ex^  V^ 
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a  oontemporary.  For  Bahab  ia  mffntifwifld  (vL  Si)  as  JiiD 
dwellicg  in  Israel.  It  is  also  dear  that  tiiere  were  aone  cncmi- 
stances  which  Joahxia  (xxiv.  26)  ocymmitted  to  writiiig.  Still 
there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  ncgatiye  the  belief  that  tbe  'hoot 
in  its  present  condition  was  of  that  date,  or  could  hare  been  alkH 
gether  composed  by  Joshua  himielf.  It  oonaiBta  of  hofltoriedl, 
and  geographical  portions.  Of  the  earlj  date  of  the  hiatoij  (i 
— ^xii.)  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  question  is  whether 
the  geographical  part,  intervening  between  this  and  the  dying 
addi-esses  of  Joshua,  can  be  supposed  to  be  equally  early.  Some 
eminent  critics  decide  in  the  affirmative.  Probability,  however, 
is  all  that  in  such  a  case  can  be  attained ;  though  it  is  evidoit 
(xv.  03)  that  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem  and  expelled  the  Jebosites,  would  be  the  lowest  limit 
at  which  the  composition  can  be  placed.  If  we  bring  the  oosn- 
plction  of  the  book  near  to  this  period,  the  expressions  which 
seem  to  proceed  from  an  eye-witness  would  have  formed  part  of 
some  original  docimient,  inserted  with  little  or  no  alteration  by 
the  compiler.  That  original  and  authentic  documents  were  bo 
employed  need  not  be  doubted  ;  though  some  of  the  newer  critics 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  detect  discrepancies. 

This  book  comprises  the  history  of  about  seventeen  years,  or, 
according  to  some  chronologers,  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  years. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  account  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(i. — xii.). 

n.  The  division  of  the  conquered  land  (xiii. — xxii.). 

III.  The  dying  addresses  and  counsels  of  Joshua,  his  death  and 
burial,  &c.  (xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

The  book  of  Joshua  exhibits  striking  proof  of  God's  iaithfbl 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  the  i>atriarchs,  giving  a  rich  inherit- 
ance to  their  children^  and  of  his  severity  of  judgment  upon  a 
demoralized  and  most  vicious  people.  Such  a  punislimeut  on 
heathen  nations  may  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  those  who  with 
more  light  and  greater  privileges  yet  forget  Gk)d.  Joshua  is  never 
expressly  called  a  type  of  Christ ;  still  his  leadership  and  his  very 
name  may  well  point  to  that  greater  Conqueror  who  more  glo- 
riously conducts  his  ransomed  people  into  a  happier  Canaan. 


I 
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Tlie  Samaritans  liave  two  books  bearing  the  name  of  Joehiuu 
One  is  a  cbronicle  in  Arabic,  filled  with  kgendaiy  stories.  The 
other,  written  in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  re-produces  the  substance 
of  the  Hebrew  Joshua  in  a  free  translation,  and  is  modified 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dogmas. 


SBonoK  m. — On  the  Book  of  Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  so  called  as  oontaining  Israelitish  his- 
tory from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli,  under  thirteen 

We  can  hardly  consider  this  book  a  connected  whole.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  (L — ^xvi.)  there  is  a  chronological  sequence,  if  not 
strictly,  yet  generally  observed;  while  the  events  related  after- 
wards are  evidently  not  in  the  order  of  time  in  relation  to  those 
recounted  before.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  upon  the  author- 
ship. From  i.  21,  the  composition  of  the  former  part  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David;  and  in  ziii.  the 
period  of  Israelis  subjection  to  the  Philistines  is  given,  which 
could  not  be  known  till  it  was  ended  by  Samuel's  victory  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 — 14).  Taking  an  intermediate  point  between  these  two 
limits,  the  date  seems  to  fix  itself  to  the  time  of  SamueFs  adminis- 
tration ;  nor  is  it  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  that  prophet 
was,  as  the  Jews  believe,  the  author.  The  appendix  must  be 
placed  later,  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy  (xviii.  1),  but  before  the 
separation  of  the  tribes,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  It  may  per- 
haps be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  is  added  to  the  rest, 
because  the  events  related  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  judges ; 
just  as  the  history  of  Euth  might  be  added,  and  formerly  was 
added,  to  the  same  volume. 

There  is  considerable  difiiculty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
book ;  some  of  the  judges  being  probably  contemporaries,  ruling 
different  districts  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  period  comprised 
is  probably  about  three  hundred  years.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts : — 

I.  The  state  of  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua  till  they 
began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord  (i. — ^iii.  4y 
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II.  The  histoiy  of  the  oppressiona  of  Israel,  and  tbeir 
ances  by  the  judges  (iii.  5 — xvi.). 

III.  Appendix,  narrating  two  grierous  histories  (zviL-^^czL). 
The  book  of  Judges  reads  nianj  important  lessons.     It  far- 

nishes  a  lively  description  of  the  disorders  which  prevail  in  a 
republic  without  due  magisterial  authority.  It  exhibits  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  flow  from  true  religion,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  impiety :  it  is  a  most  remarkable  histoiy  of  the  long^ 
suffering  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Psal.  ciii.  13) ;  and  these  thinga, 
we  must  remember,  are  written  fotr  cur  instruction. 


Sacnox  IV.  —  On  the  Book  of  Bath. 

This  book  is  with  propriety  placed  between  Judges  and 
Samuel,  being  an  appendix  to  the  former,  and  an  introdnctum 
to  the  latter.  It  relates  the  history  of  a  Moabitish  damsel,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

The  events  narrated  have  with  some  probability  been  assigned 
to  the  time  of  Gideon.  Of  the  autlior  nothing  is  known.  As  the 
genealogy  at  tlie  end  includes  David,  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  his  time  :  as  David  is  the  last-named  in  the  suc- 
cession, it  seems  likely  that  that  king  was  still  living  when  the 
author  wi-ote. 

The  book  may  be  conveniently  distributed  into  three  sections: — 

I.  An  account  of  Naomi(  i.). 

II.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage  (ii. — 
iv.  12). 

III.  The  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom  David  descended  (iv.  13 
—22). 

The  adoption  of  Ruth,  a  heathen  proselyte,  into  the  line  of 
Christ's  ancestry,  has  been  considered  a  pre-intimation  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church.  There  is  also 
evidenced  God's  care  over  those  who  sincerely  seek  him,  in  the 
elevation  of  Rutli  from  the  deepest  adversity  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity. 
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Sbction  v.  —  On  the  Two  Books  of  SanmeL 

In  the  Jewish  canon  these  two  books  form  one,  and  take  the 
name  of  Samuel,  because  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first 
book  were  said  to  be  written  hj  that  prophet ;  the  rest  being 
attributed  to  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan. 

There  is  little  to  recommend  such  a  h3rpothesis.  The  whole, 
there  can  be  small  doubt,  proceeded  from  one  pen.  It  is  true  that 
certain  critics  have  attempted  to  dismember  it,  after  the  fashion 
in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  have  ima- 
gined that  they  have  detected  discrepancies,  which  forbid  the  belief 
of  a  single  author.  But  most  of  these  may  easily  be  reconciled ; 
and,  if  there  are  any  we  are  not  able  to  solve,  we  may  well  re- 
member that  it  has  been  wisely  said  that  "  discrepancy  arises  fix>m 
our  ignorance."  Some  documents,  it  is  likely,  were  employed  by 
the  writer.  Hannah^s  song,  the  lists  of  David^s  worthies,  <&c.,  &c., 
were,  doubtless,  previously  in  writing.  From  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  various  indications  of  date,  the  work  may  with  some 
probability  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  Eehoboam. 

The  first  book  of  Samuel  comprises  a  period  of  about  eighty 
years  firom  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Saul.  It  consists 
of  three  parts : — 

I.  The  transactions  imder  the  judicature  of  Eli  (i. — ^iv.). 

n.  The  history  of  Israel  during  the  administration  of  Samuel 
(v. — ^xii.). 

III.  The  history  of  Saul,  and  the  transactions  of  his  reign  (xiii. 
— xxxi.). 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  David  as 
king  of  Israel  for  nearly  forty  years,  recording  the  transfer  of 
the  sceptre  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  10).     It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  triumphs  of  David  (i.— x.). 

II.  The  troubles  of  David,  caused  by  his  sin,  with  his  repent- 
ance and  recovery  of  the  divine  &vour  (xi. — xx.). 

m.  Transactions  of  David's  reign  afler  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  (xxi. — xxiv.). 

The  books   of  Samuel   are  of  considerable  im^cnc\«Qi^  i^x 


ll(V,l,.llTl]dlt<-l'l!lCth. 

prominu  t.>  David,  2 
thread  runniDg  tfarougl 
How  die  Lord  fulfiUed 
tind  die  Itonae  of  Dan 


lie  bore  long  with  IrmI  t 
Jndali,  not  warned  by  th 
to  remove  diein  ironi  the 
meny  firom  David's  line- 
And  mch  an  exHbitioi 
wrapped  np  in  th«  prom 
forther  an  indication  of 
David's  deacettdants  shon] 
of  which  there  was  to  be  : 
The  books  of  Kings  we 
compiled  tnaa  particolar 
tion,  bat  a  whole  wrou^ 
md  in  B^le  girtiig  Bnbst 
pleteneas.  The  writer  r« 
tnarki  carefuUr  tiie  ohTO 
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Kings  oonld  not  lunre  been  oompoied  len  ^usa  saljHEdx  yrnxB 
after  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office. 

The  first  book  of  Kings  embraoes  a  period  of  one  himdred  and 
twenty-six  years,  firom  the  anoinlang  of  Solaman  to  ihe  death  of 
Jehoshaphat.     It  may  l)e  divided  into  two  principal  parts : — 

I.  The  history  of  &e  imdzvided  kingdom  imder  Solomon  (L — 
xi.> 

II.  The  history  of  the  two  kimgdana  of  Jodah  and  Isnel  (zii. 

The  last  three  verses  of  liie  dosing  chapter  more  properly  be- 
long to  the  next  book. 

The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises  a  period  of  three  hondred 
years  to  the  destroctian  of  Jenualem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  a 
notice  of  the  treatment  of  Jehoiaohin  in  captivity.  It  conosts  of 
two  parts:— 

I.  The  contemporary  histury  of  the  kingdoms  of  IsfbcI  and 
Judah  to  the  end  of  the  first-named  (1. — xvii.). 

U.  The  history  of  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah 
(xviii. — XXV.). 

These  books  contribnte  to  ihrow  light  upon  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  who  lived  befiaire  and  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 


SaonoN  Vil.  —  On  the  Two  Books  of  Chronicles. 

The  name  these  books  now  bear  was  first  given  to  them  by 
Jerome.  Among  the  Jews  Ihey  formed  but  one  bo«k,  and  were 
called  Tht  Words  of  Days  j  i.e.,  Diaries  or  Journals.  By  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  they  were  termed  wapaXuirofieya,  or  things  omitted. 

The  C}ironicles  are  an  abridgment  of  sacred  history,  but 
more  especially  of  that  fixnn  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
to  the  return  of  the  Jews  "finnn  the  first  captivity.  The  writer 
mentions  very  carefully  the  sooroes  of  his  information.  He  goes 
over  much  of  the  same  gnnmd  with  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  with  which  he  most  probably  was  acquainted.  He  works 
out  his  narrative,  however,  after  his  own  method,  and  not  as 
merely  adding  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  writer. 

"With  regard  to  the  date   of  the  composition^  tiiet^  V^  «aiafc 
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difficulty  in  aacertaining  how  far  the  pedigree  (1  Cbrcm.  iiL  17— 
24)  reaches:  some  would  bring  it  down  to  B.C.  260  or  270. 
There  are  unquestionable  traces  of  a  late  date,  aa,  far  instuice^ 
the  reckoning  hj  darics  (1  Ghron*  xzix.  7),  in  our  tnuudatioii 
'*  drams,"  which  seem  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  Peonnan  do- 
minion. A  later  time  can  hardly  be  conceded.  The  Jewa  hare 
conanonly  ascribed  the  authorship  to  Ezra ;  bat  there  are  &ct8 
inconsistent  with  such  a  suppositaon. 

The  author *s  object  seems  to  have  been  to  fix  the  genealogies 
of  the  Jews  returning  from  captivity,  with  special  reference  to 
the  line  from  which  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  to  fiunlitate  the  re- 
establishment  of  religious  worship,  by  detailing  the  genealiqgies, 
the  rank,  the  functions,  and  the  order  of  the  priesta  and  Lerites; 
also  to  describe  the  original  apportionment  of  lands,  that  the  respec- 
tive families  might  be  confirmed  in  their  ancient  inheritances. 
The  space  of  time  comprised  is  not  less  than  3468  years.  The 
Chronicles  may  be  distributed  into  four  parts  : — 

I.  Genealogical  tables  firom  Adam  downwards,  including  a  list 
of  those  returned  from  captivity  (1  Chron.  i. — ix.  34). 

II.  The  histories  of  Saul  and  David  (ix.  85 — xxix.  22). 

III.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdom  under  Solomon  (I 
Chron.  xxix.  23 — 30  ;  2  Chron.  i.  —  ix.). 

rV.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  its  termination  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (x. — 
xxxvi.). 

The  closing  verses  are  the  same  which  begin  the  book  of  Ezra. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  relate  the  same  histories  as 
those  of  Chronicles.  They  should,  tlierefore,  be  carefully  read 
together  and  collated,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  to  illustrate  from 
one  book  the  events  more  concisely  given  in  another.  Some 
critics  have  alleged  many  contradictious  between  Chronicles  and 
Samuel  and  Kings.  The  variations  in  orthography,  diction,  and 
arrangement  are  of  little  moment ;  and  those  of  numbers  and  facts 
have  for  the  most  part  been  satisfiictorily  explained.  The  custom 
of  using  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  express  numbers  will  account 
for  many  discrepancies  occasioned  by  mistakes  of  transcribers. 
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SacnoN  YIII.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews 
as  one  volume.  They  have  been  denominated  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Ezra  or  Esdras  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The 
so-called  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras  are  those  which  we 
place  among  the  apocrypha  under  the  title  of  the  first  and  second 
of  Esdras :  they  will  be  noticed  hereafter  (see  p.  445). 

The  probability  is  that  chaps,  i. — ^vi.  of  Ezra  were  not  fi:om  his 
pen ;  and  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  the  remainder,  vii.— - 
X.,  describing  Ezra^s  own  proceedings,  was  written  by  him.  If  so, 
he  must  have  had  the  previous  part  before  him,  and  have  intended 
to  continue  it  by  the  introductory  words  in  vii.  1.  Or  it  may  be 
that  some  final  editor  incorporated  Ezra's  own  narrative  with 
other  documents,  connecting  them  into  a  continuous  history. 

This  book  comprises  a  period  of  about  seventy-nine  years.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts : — 

I.  From  the  issuing  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  to  the  re-building  of 
the  temple  (i. — ^vi.). 

II.  The  journey  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  reformation  he 
there  effected  (vii. — x.). 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra,  a  priest  who  led  the  second  expe« 
dition  from  Babylon  to  Judea,  appear  here  in  a  conspicuous  point 
of  view.  His  memory  has  always  been  cherished  by  the  Jews, 
who  say  that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  in  the  hundred- 
and-twentieth  year  of  his  age.  The  book  harmonizes  with  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially  eluci- 
dates (comp.  Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  L  12,  and  Zech.  iii.,  iv.).  It 
evinces  the  paternal  care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen  people. 


Section  DC  —  On  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it,  is 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  But,  though  some  maintain  that  the 
whole  was  fi*om  his  pen,  there  are  serious  objections  to  such  a 
belief.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lists,  xii.  1  —  26,TELW&\.\i^ 
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from  a  later  hand ;  as  the  succeaaioa  of  high  piierti  is  oontiiuied 
down  to  Jaddua,  who  was  a  oontemponiiy  of  AT<yg«*^fr  the 
Great.  It  is  likely  that  the  books  of  Em  and  Nehemiah  vore  ob- 
ginaUjoneypoaBiblyacontiniiatiaaaf  GhzonicleiL  Portions  of  both 
£2Ta  and  Nehemiah  were,  as  already  noted,  liie  prodnctioDs  leve- 
rallj  of  those  eminent  persons;  bat  a  later  writer  vexj  likelf  pat 
the  books  into  the  condition  in  which  we  lunra  them ;  and  tliere 
is  no  improbability .  in  believing  that  he  was  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles. 

Nehemiah  is  varionaly  said  to  have  been  a  Levite,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah :  all  that  we  can  affirm  with  any  oonfidence  is  that 
he  was  of  good  iainily,  as  holding  an  hononrable  poet  in  the 
Persian  court.  He  arrived  at  Jerasalem  thirteen  years  after  Eiza: 
having  governed  Judea  for  twelve  years,  he  returned  to  Persiai 
but  after  a  while  obtained  permission  to  repair  again  to  Jerasalem, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  ended  his  life.  The  whole  of  his 
administration  is  calculated  as  lasting  thirty-six  years. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  four  parts : — 

I.  The  commission  and  journey  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem 
(i— ii.  11). 

n.  The  re-building  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Sanballat  and  others  (ii.  12 — ^vii.  4). 

ni.  The  first  reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah  (viL  5-* 
xii.  47). 

IV.  The  second  reformation,  on  Nehemiah*s  second  residence 
at  Jerusalem  (xiiL). 


SaonoN  X.  —  On  the  Book  of  Esther. 

This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  person  whose  history  it 
chiefly  relates. 

It  has  been  ascribed  to  various  writers ;  but  a  very  probablo 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
reign  of  the  Persian  king  Ahasuerus.  This  will  account  for  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  God,  for  Esther's  being  so  frequently 
designated  by  the  title  of  queen,  and  Mordecai  as  "  the  Jew/' 
and  aI»o  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  word  Purim, 

The  transactions  recorded  are  by  some  critics  supposed  to  have 
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occurred  in  the*  reign  of  Artaxoxes  Longimanosf  but  the  more 
probable  and  more  generallj-recexTed  (^anion.  aKribea  tliem  to 
that  of  Xerxes. 

The  book  consistB  of  two  parts :— - 

I.  The  promotion  of  Esther;  and  the  fwentjal  service  rendered 
to  the  king  by  Mordecai  (i.,  iL)» 

n.  The  advancement  of  Hanuin;  his  deagna  against  the  Jews, 
and  their  frustration  (iii. — ^x.). 

The  canonical  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third  verse 
of  chap.  X. ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate  bibles  ten  more  verses 
are  annexed  to  this  chapter,  and  six  additional  chapters  follow. 
As  these  are  not  extant  ih  Hebrew,  they  are  not  received  into  one 
canon,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  compilation  of  some  Hellenistie 
Jew. 


CHAPTER  UL 

ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS. 

There  are  five  books  — Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  usually  called 
the  poetical  hooks,  because  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  in 
Hebrew  verse.  This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  In 
the  Jewish  canon  they  are  classed  among  the  hagiographay  or  holy 
writings,  and  in  our  bibles  they  are  placed  between  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books. 


SBcnoir  L  —  On  the  Book  of  Job.  , 

This  book  derives  its  name  £rom  the  patriarch  Job,  whose 
prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  &om  the  deepest  adversity 
are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  exemplary  patience  under  his 
calamities. 

The  actual  existence  of  Job  has  been  questioned  by  some  critics. 
Few,  however,  perhaps  now  would  maintain  that  the  book  was 
wholly  fictitious ;  but  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  has  merely 
a  basis  of  &ct,  and  that  the  circumstances,  speeches,  and  coVcsvm£L% 
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have  been  added,  re-cast,  and  multiiidied  by  the  writer.  But  the 
references  made  by  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14),  and  by  St.  James  (t.  ll]^ 
seem  decisive.  It  is  absolutely  inoonceiyable  that  tbe  pcopihet 
and, the  apostle  should  have  referred,  in  the  way  they  have  dime, 
to  Job's  character  and  history,  if  that  character  were  not  genuine, 
if  that  history  were  not  fact.  And,  when  carefiilly  t^^mmmtA^ 
their  testimonies  point  to  something  more  than  the  mere  naked 
truth,  that  such  a  person  as  Job  once  lived.  It  is  not  a  man  of 
whom  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  whose  memory  could  be  but 
a  fancy  portrait,  it  is  not  such  a  one  that  would  be  selected  as  the 
pattern  whose  faith  and  patience  believers  in  Christ  were  to  foUow. 
The  reference  to  him  would  be  nugator/,  had  not  Job  really  held 
on  through  a  long  course  of  unexampled  afflictions,  maintaining, 
though  with  human  infirmity,  lus  hope  in  God,  and  ultimatelj 
commanded  to  intercede  for  those  friends  with  whose  alignings  the 
Lord  was  provoked.  The  words  of  St.  Jameses  reference  are  very 
striking.  It  is  "  the  patience  of  Job  "  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
'*  the  end  of  the  Lord  "  which  he  commemorates,  that  crowning 
blessing  witli  which  God  doubled  to  his  servant  his  original 
plenty.  There  is  clearly  something  more  in  this  tlian  the  bare 
fact  of  Job's  existence. 

The  time  when  Job  lived  has  been  questioned.  Ingenious 
men  have  propounded  hypotheses ;  but  little  more  can  with 
reason  be  concluded  than  that  the  length  of  his  life  seems  to 
place  him  in  jmtriarchal  times. 

The  country  of  his  abode  is  stated  to  be  the  land  of  Uz  ;  and  it 
has  oflen  been  assumed  that  this  was  Idumea.  But  there  are 
grounds  for  doubting  this  conclusion.  Pcrliaps  the  locality  may 
bo  more  justly  believed  to  be  some  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Colonel 
Chesncy  thinks  that  the  land  of  Uz  was  in  the  neighbourhood  v( 
Orfah — the  ancient  Osroene.  The  natural  phenomena  as  describeil, 
and  local  allusions,  suit  better  to  this  than  they  do  to  a  district  of 
Edom,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  Job  would  here  be 
more  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Attempts  liave  been  made  to  represent  portions  of  this  book  as 
additions  to  the  original  work.  They  are,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
and  we  must  consider  the  whole  as  a  complete  production  flowing 
from  a  single  pen;  and  then  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  to  detennine 
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in  what  age  it  was  composed,  and  who  was  the  author.  That  there 
can  be  little  certainty  here  is  evident  from  the  guesses  which 
range  over  almost  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  bible  history. 
It  has  been  a  favourite  h3rpothesis  that  Moses  was  the  writer  or 
compiler;  and  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  was  that  otherwise  the 
Hebrews  would  hardly  have  received  the  book  into  their  canon. 
But  it  was  not  left  to  their  taste  or  national  prejudices  to  settle 
which  books  were  inspired,  and  which  were  not.  A  higher  influ- 
ence was  at  work.  And  the  guiding  Spirit,  who  moved  holy  men  of 
old  to  write,  was  well  able  to  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  what 
he  liad  done.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  book  was  written 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  but  the  date  and  the  author 
of  it  must  be  lefl  imdetermined. 

The  Btructtu:e  and  species  of  this  poem  have  also  been  matter 
of  dispute.  Some  have  called  it  an  epic,  some  a  dramatic,  piece ; 
while  others  have  considered  it  as  approaching  nearly  to  the 
JHekdmat,  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical  Arabian  poets. 

The  object  of  it  is  the  solution  of  the  question,  how  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be 
consistent  with  God's  justice.  This  is  a  subject  that  comes 
Ibrcibly  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  Even  imder  the 
light  of  Christianity  there  are,  perhaps,  few  who  have  not  occa* 
sionaUy  felt  the  strife  between  faith  in  the  perfect  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  various  feelings  excited  in  the  mind  by  what 
they  have  experienced  of  himian  suffering. 

We  may  divide  the  whole  book  into  six  parts :  — 

I.  The  exordium  (in  prose),  narrating  Job's  circumstances  and 
trials  (i.  ii.). 

II.  The  first  dialogue  or  controversy  between  Job  and  his 
friends  (iii. — ^xiv.). 

in.  The  second  controverey  (xv. — xxi.). 

IV.  The  third  controversy  (xxii. — ^xxxi.). 

V.  The  summing  up  of  the  aigument  by  Elihu,  who  censures 
all  the  disputants  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.). 

VI.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah,  who  terminates  the  contro- 
versy, and  restores  Job  to  prosperity  (xxxviii. — xlii.).  The  con- 
clusion (xlii.  7 — 17)  is  in  prose. 

Independently  of  the  important  benefit  which  may  be  dervi^ 
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from  a  devout  perusal  of  this  book,  it  is  of  no  small  value  aa 
mitting  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  doctrines  of  le- 
ligion  (see  p.  73),  particularly  the  existence  <^  a  Grod,  who  is  tlte 
rewarder  of  thcin  that  diligently  seek  him,  and  the  certainftr  of 
a  day  of  resurrection  and  iinal  retribution. 


SEcnoN  IL  —  On  the  Book  of  Psalma. 

This  book  is  entitled  by  the  Jews,  The  hooh  of  hymns  orpraiseSj 
because  the  praises  of  God  constitute  the  chief  subject-matter : 
The  hook  of  psalms,  our  own  appellation,  is  that  we  find  in  Luke 
XX.  42. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  this  book  almost  eyeiy  possible  Taricty 
uf  Hebrew  poetry.  The  psalms  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  srnd  are  often  cited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  generally  termed  the 
Psalms  of  David  ;  tliat  Hebrew  monarch  being  the  auUior  of  a  large 
number  of  them.     Many,  however,  proceeded  from  other  pens. 

ThiLS  Psal.  xc.  is  in  the  inscription  attributed  to  Moses ;  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  against  tlie  supposition. 

To  David  are  ascribed  seventy-three  psalms  in  the  Hcbreir 
bibles,  and  at  least  eleven  more  in  the  Septoagint.  Tlie  inscrip- 
tions, however,  are  of  no  canonical  authority ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  several  of  those  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed  are  not  really 
from  David's  pen ;  while  others  which  are  anonymous  are  un- 
questionably his.  Some  writers  are  disposed  to  see  a  reference  to 
Messiah  in  all  that  was  expressed  by  David.  It  is  perfectly  true 
tliat  many  things  which  happened  to  David  had  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance, and  were  again  represented  more  completely  in  David's 
greater  Son  ;  so  that  there  was  much  "written  of  Messiah  in  the 
psalms  as  well  as  by  the  prophets.  But  the  general  truth  must 
not  be  pressed  t<Jo  fjir ;  else  the  soimd  principles  of  biblical  in- 
Teri)retation  will  be  violated. 

Twelve  psalms  bfiar  tlie  name  o£ Asaph,  a  celebrated  Levite  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xvi.  4,  5). 
Some  of  these,  however,  are  of  later  date.  The  inscriptions  in 
such  cjises  are  erroneous;  or,  it  has  been  conjectiu^,  there  was 
another  Asaph,  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  former. 
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Eleren  pealzns  are  ascribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah.  But  these  are 
not  all  of  one  date.  Some  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Dayid,  others 
much  later.  One  of  them  (bcxrviii.)  has  in  its  title  the  name  of 
Heman  the  Ezrahite.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  is  attributed  to  Ethan,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Jeduthxm. 

Two  psalms  bear  the  name  of  Solomon.  One  of  these  (Ixxii.), 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  composed  by  him :  the  other 
(cxxvii.)  was  very  likely  his,  written  on  occasion  of  the  building 
of  the  temple. 

Upwards  of  thir^  psalms  are  anon3anouB  in  the  Hebrew  bible : 
the  Scptuagint  version  gives  names  to  some  of  them,  but  it  would 
seem  chiefly  on  conjecture.  Many  have  no  chronological  mark 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  date  of  their  composition ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  are  later  than  the  time  of 
tlie  re-building  of  tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah. 

At  what  period  and  by  whom  the  psalms  were  collected  into 
one  volume  we  have  no  information.  The  collection  might  be 
made  by  different  persons  and  at  different  times.  For  we  find  them 
distributed  by  the  Jews  into  five  books ;  each  of  which  ends  with 
a  doxology.  And  we  may  certainly  believe  the  distribution 
made  before  the  Septuagint  version.  That  version  divides  into 
two  some  psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  one,  and  again 
sometimes  puts  two  together.  It  also  contains  an  additional 
psalm,  which  is  evidently  not  genuine. 

About  the  titles  prefixed  to  various  psalms  critics  are  not 
agreed.  Some  maintain  that  they  proceeded  fi^m  the  inspired 
writers :  others,  with  more  probability,  imagine  that  they  possess 
no  such  authority.  Several  of  these  titles  would  seem  to  be  the 
names  given  respectively  to  the  poems  themselves,  or  to  some  other 
known  songs,  according  to  the  measure  and  tunes  of  which  these 
were  to  be  sung.  Eastern  authors  were  fond  of  attaching  senti- 
mental appellations  to  what  they  composed.  And  thus  Psalm  xxii. 
is  called  Atjeleth  Shahar,  "  The  Hind  of  the  Morning ;  "  Ivi. 
Jonath-elem-rechohmij  "  The  Dumb  Dove  in  distant  Places ;  " 
Ix.  Shushan-eduthj  "  The  Lily  of  the  Testimony ; "  Ixxx.  Sho- 
ahanntm-eduth,  "  The  Lilies  of  the  Testimony ; "  xlv.  Shoshanmm, 
"  The  LiUes." 

Fifteen  psalms  (cxx.  —  cxxxiv.)  are  termed  songs  of  dagc^^'e., 
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or  of  the  steps.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  they  have  thifl  app 
tion.  The  Jews  say  that  they  were  sang  on  the  fifteen  i 
separating  the  men^s  coiirt  from  the  women*8  in  the  tec 
Some  critics  believe  that  there  is  a  kind'  of  progreeBion  in 
thought  and  phraseology;  others  that  they  were  **'  pilgrim-Boi 
chanted  by  those  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn  f< 

To  ten  psalms  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah  :  it  is  trans 
in  our  version,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord." 
J  The  alphabetical  psalms  have  been  already  noticed  (see  p. ' 

Maschily  prefixed  several  times,  probably  means  a  poem. 
] !  Michtam  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  Michtah,  "  a  writing." 

''  The  following  titles  are  generally  considered  as  names  of 

sical  instruments,  or  of  tunes. 
. .  Neginoth,  stringed  instruments,  or  with  an  instrumental  ao 

I  [\  paniment. 

Nehilothj  a  wind  instrument. 

Sheminith  may  possibly  refer  to  the  time,  upon  the  eigh 
" ''  octave. 

Shitjgaion  is  perhaps  an  elegy. 

Gittith,  probably  a  light  joyous  air. 

For  Muthlahhen  several  MSS.  read  almuth,  "  virgins."  5 
have  thought  that  a  choir  of  virgins  was  intended. 

Mahalathj  a  dance,  used  at  some  peculiar  festivals.  The  p 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  may  be  one  for  the  chorus  of  dan 
Mahalath  Leannoth  probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  oi 
same  description. 

Al-taschith,  "  destroy  not,"  has  been  supposed  to  refer  t< 
subject  of  the  psalm.     It  is  possibly  a  melody. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  meaning  of  a9< 
It  perhaps  denotes  the  falling  in  of  the  sound  of  the  pri 
trumpets  into  the  Levites'  psalm-singing,  and  playing  on  strii 
!  instruments.      It  occurs,  therefore,  where  very  Warm  cmoi 

have  been  expressed.  Iliggaion  joined  with  Selah  is  supp 
by  one  critic  to  signify  a  louder  strain ;  while  another  beli 
that  it  means  piano. 

For  a  table  of  the  psahns,  classed  according  to  their  subj 
see  Appendix  No,  III. 
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Sscnox  lU.  — On  the  Book  of  ProTerbs 

The  book  of  Proverbs  bears  the  name  of  Solomon ;  and  the 
principal  part  of  its  contents  is  certainly  from  his  pen.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  it 
by  different  hands ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  (xxv.  1)  that  the 
proverbs  in  that  and  some  subsequent  chapters  were  copied  out 
by  the  men  of  king  Hezekiah.  But  this  fact  does  not  invalidate 
the  Solomonic  authorship ;  especially  as  we  know  that  he  spoke 
three  thousand  proverbs  (1  Bangs  iv.  32).  After  Solomon's 
proverbs  the  instructions  of  some  other  eminent  persons  are  sub- 
joined. 

This  book  is  frequently  cited  in  the  New  Testament :  its  scope 
is  the  inculcation  of  the- deep  mysteries  of  true  wisdom,  the  per- 
fection of  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  and  the 
foar  of  the  Lord.     It  may  be  divided  in  four  parts  — 

I.  The  proem  or  exordium,  in  which  heavenly  wisdom  is  set 
forth  as  the  only  source  of  true  virtue  and  happiness  (i.  —  ix.). 

II.  A  collection  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title  of  "  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  comprising  short  sententious  declarations  on  various 
subjects  (x.  —  xxii.  16). 

III.  Observations  on  wisdom  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
exordium  (xxii.  17  —  xxiv.). 

IV.  An  appendix  consisting  of  various  parabolic  compositions 
by  Solomon,  Agur,  and  the  mother  of  Lemuel  (xxv. — xxxi.). 
Who  these  last-named  persons  were  we  know  not. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  well  deserves  to  be  read  and  meditated 
on  by  persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  condition ;  and  its  short 
pithy  admonitions  may  profitably  be  committed  to  memory. 


Sbctiox  iv.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes. 

Ecclesiastes  is  the  Greek  name  of  this  book ;  the  word  signiiy- 
ing  a  preacher  in  that  language.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed 
Kohelethj  the  convoker  or  teacher  of  an  assembly. 

It  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and,  though  it  is 
nowhere  in  so  many  words  asserted  in  it  that  the  author  was 
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I  [  that  prince,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  who  wrote  it  was  '^  kiog  over  I 

in  Jerusalem  "  (i.  12) ;  and  the  expreflsions  elsewhere  (i.  16, 
<&c.,  xii.  0,  10)  tend  to  show  that  the  writer  wished  to  repn 
his  discourse  as  flowing  from  the  wise  sovereign  of  the  Hebi 
It  is  objected  that  the  style  is  very  different  fix>m  thatof  Ptot 
and  that  the  language  indicates  a  later  date,  eyinciDg  a  good 

Jof  resemblance  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  IS 
miali,  and  Daniel ;  and  some  would  bring  it  down  to  the  Id 
.^  I  donion  period.     It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between   coQfli< 

arguments ;  even  if  it  were  believed  that  Solomon  did  not  ^ 
it,  we  could  not  possibly  allow  that  it  was  composed  later  thai 
time  of  the  return  from  Babylcn. 

The  scope  of  Ecclesiastes  is  explicitly  announced  in  i.  2. 
ji  xii.  13,  viz.,  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  ob; 

■ )  to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  thenif  as  an  apparent  \ 

i  to  tlie  fear  of  God  and  communion  with  lum,  'as  the  highes 

.  t  only  iiermanent  good  in  this  life,  and  to  show  that  men  must 

\  \  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

It  may  best  be  understood  if  we  consider  it  as  divided 
four  discourses :  — 

I.  The  first  (i.  ii.)  exliibits  (i.)  the  vanity  of  tlicorctical  wi 
directed  to  the  knowledge  of  tilings,  and  (ii.)  the  nothingn 
practical  wisdom  which  aims  at  enjoying  life.  The  result  L 
man,  'vvith  all  his  striving,  can  attain  no  lasting  good. 

II.  (iii. — V.)  Following  the  idea  thrown  out,  ii.  21,  2C, 
is  a  description  (iii.  1—8)  of  man's  entire  dependence  on  a  h 
imchangeable  Providence.  Then,  in  reply  to  the  question  c 
chief  good,  it  is  shown  that  there  can  be  no  higher  (iii.  9- 
than  for  a  man  to  enjoy  himself  and  do  good ;  which,  hoT 
(iv.),  it  is  not  easy  to  attain.  Still  he  must,  in  the  fear  of 
and  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  duty,  seek  trustingly  and 
tentedly  to  use  the  earthly  goods  committed  to  him  (v.). 

III.  (vi.  1 — viii.  15)  First  the  vanity  of  grasping  at  rich 
shown  (vi.) ;  then  practical  wisdom  is  described  (vii.  1 — 22) 
the  mode  of  its  attainment  indicated  in  spite  of  all  tJie  ix 
gruities  of  earthly  life  (vii.  23 — ^viii.  15). 

IV.  (viii.  16 — xii.  7)  These  incongruities  are  further 
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coBBedy  and' rules  laid  dawn  for  tiie  conduct  of  a  ha|^  life  which 
may  please  God. 

This  leads  to  the  conchision  of  the  whole  (xii.  8 — 14),  that 
God's  ^ture  judgment  will  clear  up  all  present  mysteries.  This 
is  the  great  object  that  the  book  intends  to  develop,  though  not 
disclosed  till  worldly  reasonings  are  diown  to  be  insufficient. 


Section  V.  —  On  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

This  book,  the  Hebrew  name  of  which  means  the  Song  of  Songs, 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Solomon.  It  has  always  been  in- 
cluded in  the  sacred  canon.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Septuagint 
version :  it  is  in  the  catalogue  of  Josephus,  and  was  imhesitatingly 
received  by  the  Christian  church.  In  modem  times,  however,  its 
divine  authority  has  been  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  a  mere  amatory  poem. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  structure  and  object 
of  this  book  :  for  even  an  outline  of  some  of  the  hjrpotheses,  the 
student  must  be  referred  to  the  larger  work.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  not  a  few  of  the  soimdest  critics  regard  the 
Song  as  an  allegorical  poem,  adimibrating  under  the  figure  of 
earthly  love  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Jewish  people, 
with  a  deeper  reference  to  the  close  union  between  Christ  and  his 
church,  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  illustrated  by  the 
conjugal  relation.  "  The  grand  outlines,  soberly  interpreted,  in 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  aU^ory,  so  accord  with  the  affections 
and  experience  of  the  lively  Christian,  that  he  will  hardly  ever 
read  and  meditate  upon  them  in  a  spirit  of  hmnble  devotion, 
without  feeling  a  conviction  that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind 
extant  in  the  world  could,  without  most  manifest  violence,  be  so 
explained  as  to  describe  the  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times, 
and  to  excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour, 
in  the  same  manner  as  this  does  "  (Scott,  Pref.  to  SoL  Song). 

As  to  the  date  of  its  oompositioQ  there  can  be  but  little  question. 
The  Aramaisms  noted  in  it  are  easily  explained  by  its  poetic 
character ;  and  the  descripdons  of  the  state  of  things  in  Solomon's 
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day  are  so  yivid  that  thcj  cannot  be  sapposed  to  proceed  1 
any  but  a  contemporary.  And,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  an 
lived  in  Solomon's  time,  the  reasons  do  not  appear  valid  agi 
attributing  it  to  that  monarch  himself.  It  may  be  added 
careful  examination  of  the  Song  shows  the  futility  of  aome  d 
objections  made  against  it.  Thus  the  passage  (v.  10 — 16),  usi! 
taken  to  describe  the  unclothed  person,  has  really  reference  tc 
dress. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  on  analyds  of  this  book  :  almost  e 
commentator  divides  it  in  his  own  way.  The  following  is  on 
the  plans  that  have  been  proposed.  The  whole  may  be  diatrib 
into  two  parts,  each  with  three  sub-divisions :  — 

I.  i.  —  V.  1,  comprising  (besides  the  title  i.  1)  — 

1.  The  aspiration  of  reciprocal  love  (L  2 — ^ii.  7). 

2.  The  mutual  search  and  finding  of  the  beloyed  ol 
(ii.  8 — iii.  5). 

8.  The  es|K)U8ala  (iii.  6 — ^v.  1). 

II.  v.  2 — ^viii.  14,  including— 
1.  The  sqiaration  and  re-union  (v.  2 — ^vi.  9). 

I  2.  The  commendation  of  the   beloved  object  (vi.  ] 

|.  viii.  4). 

3.  The  cementing  of  the  alliance  for  inviolable  fid 

(viii.  5 — 14). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  PROPHETS. 

Section  I.  — General  Obscnrations  on  the  Prophets  and  their  Writii 

The  proi)hetical  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  fourth,  accc»r( 
to  the  division  generally  adopted :  in  the  Jewisli  clnssificatio 
Scripture  the  prophets  held  the  second  place  The  tcnn  j 
phetical  is  used,  because  these  books  consist  chiefly  of  predicti 
though  liistorical  passages  are  interspersed  ;  as  also  there  are  m 
predictions  scattered  through  the  more  strictly-historical  bo 
The  authors  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  termad  prophets^  divinely 
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spired  persons  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers  of 
God^s  dispensations.  We  must  not,  however,  confine  their  Amotion 
to  the  predicting  of  iuture  events  (see  p.  222).  The  prophets  enlarge 
upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God :  thej  expound  his  law : 
they  reprove,  they  rebuke,  they  encourage,  and  lead  the  mind  on 
not  merely  to  the  historical  establishment,  but  to  the  spiritual 
glory  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

We  find  three  names  applied  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
Ndbi  is  the  word  usually  rendered  a  prophet.  This  name  was 
given  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  others ;  but  it  fell  into  disuse ;  Roeh, 
a  seer,  being  substituted  for  it.  From  Samuel,  however,  a  regular 
line  of  prophets  having  been  formed,  the  appellation  used  in 
the  law  was  restored  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  The  term  Chozeh  also  signi- 
fies a  seer,  and  was  applied  to  individuals  who  occasionally, 
or  for  some  specific  purpose,  were  chosen  to  convey  a  com- 
munication from  God,  and  who  possessed  the  prophetic  gift,  but 
were  not  invested  with  the  prophetic  office.  Hence  the  Ndbi 
might  be  styled  Chozeh^  but  not  conversely. 

The  prophets  were,  no  doubt,  men  of  plain  and  unpretending 
habits.  Some  would  represent  them  as  devoted  to  asceticism.  But 
this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  not  merely  as 
prophets,  but  as  men  of  &ith,  who  lived  above  the  world,  and 
looked  for  a  better  home,  they  would  set  examples  of  simplicity 
and  purity  of  life.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  voluntarily 
deprived  themselves  of  comforts.  And,  though  often  persecuted 
by  wicked  men,  yet  even  under  careless  or  imgodly  kings,  we  find 
them  addressed  with  respect,  and  exercising  powerful  influence 
(2  Kings  iv.  13). 

As  an  order  of  men  who,  like  the  prophets,  were  authoritatively 
to  declare  the  divine  will  was  a  promised  gifl  to  the  Israeliti^ 
church,  it  was  necessary  that  there  dbould  be  some  criteria  by  which 
a  true  prophet  might  be  known  fix)m  a  pretender.  (1)  He  who 
should  endeavour  to  introduce  the  worship  of  other  gods  was  to  be 
punished  as  an  impostor  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5) ;  and  (2)  He  who 
should  predict  anjrthing  not  fulfilled  by  the  event  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  felse  prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22).  Hence  pro- 
phecies were  so  firequently  of  a  two- fold  description ;  some  relating 
to  proximate,  others  to  remote  events.     By  the  acoom^lis^-Q^iosQX 
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Before 
Cbrlrt 

KiMot  or  JuBiAa 

Kijioa  Of  laaAiL 

Joel 
Jonah 

Between  877 
and  84? 

Joath  or  Asuuiah 

Between  820 
and  784 

Possibly  Joash  or  Amaaiah 

Joaah  or  Jeroboam  IL 

Amof 

Between  810 

and  785 

Uaaiah 

Jeroboam  II. 

• 

Hosea 

Between  790 
and  725 

Uzaiah,  Jotham.  Ahaz,  the  third 
year  of  Hcsekiah 

Jeroboam  IL 

Isaiah 

Between  754 
andG94 

Utxiah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hesekiah,  parhapa  Manaaa^ 

Pekahlah.  Pekah, 
andHoibea 

Micah 
Nahtun 

Between  750 
and  699 

;    Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah 

Pekah  and  Hoahea 

Between  720 
and  698 

Probably  towards  the  close  of 
Hezeklah's  reign 

• 

< 

Habakkiik 

Between  637 
and  606 

Between  698 

and  620 

Probably  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah . 

Zephaniah 

In  the  reign  of  Jotiah 

Jeremiah 

Between  628 
and  586 

From  the  tfairteeotb  year  of 
Josiah 

Daniel 

Between  606 
and  614 

During  aSl  the  cq;»tlvity 

Esekiel 

Between  595 
and  578 

'  During  part  of  the  captivity 

Obadiah 

Between  588 
and  583 

Betwnen  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  de- 
stmotlon  of  the  Edomltes  by 
him 

Haggal 

About  580 
to  518 

After  the  return  from  Babylon 

Zecbariah 

From  590  to 
518,  or  longer 

lialachi 

Between  436 
and  420 

SBcnoir  II.  — On  the  Booik  of  tiie  Prophet  Isaiah. 

B.C.  754-694. 

CJonccming  the  descent  and  history  of  Isaiah  nothing  certain  is 
known  beyond  what  we  learn  £xmi  the  inscription  to  his  book,  and 
fronii  the  few  incidental  notices  scattered  in  it.     He  was  the  son 
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of  Amoz  or  Amotz,  and  propheded  in  the  days  of  (TsBaii,  Jotham, 
AHaz,  and  Hczekiah.  Supposing  that  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziab  (vi.  1,  8),  and  that  hif 
ministry  extended  through  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  must  have 
lasted  sixty-one  years.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Manasaeh,  rests 
on  no  authority.  Two  sons  of  Isaiah  are  mentioned  (vii.  3,  viiL 
1,  3).  The  "  Acts  of  Uzziah  "  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  ;  and  the  "  Vision  of  Isaiah  "  is  referred 
to  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  Two  apocryphal  works  also  have  beea 
ascribed  to  him,  "  The  Asctosion  of  Isaiali,"  and  "  The  Apo- 
calypse of  Isaiah."     These  are  later  foigeries. 

Several  modem  critics  have  thought  fit  to  regard  the  book  of 
Isaiah  as  little  more  than  a  collection  of  prophetical  fragments, 
for  the  most  part  later  than  the  times  to  which  they  profess  to 
belong,  collected  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  But  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
renders  the  defence  of  it  more  easy.  There  are  few  portions 
which  have  not  had  their  authenticity  called  in  question  bv 
some  one.  But  chiefly  the  later  chapters  (xl. — ^Ixvi.)  have  been 
excepted  against.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  here  that  the  ob- 
jections are  not  well-grounded,  and  that  the  most  satisfactoiy 
proois  can  be  brought  to  the  integrity  and  authority  of  tliis  book. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.)  actually  incorporates  many  of  the 
words  of  Isaiah's  later  chapters.  And  Josephus  adds  that  Cyrus 
was  made  aware  of  the  predictions  concerning  himself,  and  was 
hence  induced  to  permit  the  Jews'  return.  If  these  predictions 
were  not  written  by  Isaiah,  the  monstrous  conclusicm  is  inevitable 
that  the  production  of  a  recent  writer  was  palmed  upon  the  Persian 
conqueror,  and  accepted  by  him  as  tlie  oracle  of  an  ancient  pn>- 
phet.  But  there  is  also  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament :  see 
Matt.  iii.  3,  xii.  17 ;  John  xii.  88 ;  Rom.  x.  20.  In  all  these 
places  reference  is  made  to  the  later  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed  that  the 
passages  so  cited  belonged  to  Isaiah.  ThLs  proof  alone  ougJit  to 
be  decisive. 

This  book  has  been  divided  into  six  parts :  — 

I.  A  general  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  the  pro- 
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mulgation  and  success  of  the  gospel,  and  the  infliction  of  judg- 
ments (i. — v.).  Some  have  supposed  these  predictions  delivered 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  others  in  that  of  Ahaz  or  of  Hezekiah. 

II.  Predictions  delivered  (vi.)  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
(vii. — xii.),  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

III.  Various  predictions  against  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Philistines,  and  other  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
(xiii. — ^xxiii.)* 

rV.  A  prophecy  of  great  calamities  to  befal  God's  people,  the 
preservation  of  a  remnant^  their  restoration  and  conversion  in 
Messiah's  times,  and  the  destruction  of  antichristian  foes  (xxiv. — 

XXXV.). 

V.  The  historical  part  of  the  book  (xxxvi. — ^xxxix.). 

VI.  A  series  of  connected  prophecies,  probably  delivered  in 
the  later  part  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (xl. — ^Ixvi.). 

Isaiah  has  been  denominated  the  evangelical  prophet,  on  accoimt 
of  the  nimiber  and  variety  of  his  predictions  concerning  the  advent 
and  character,  the  ministry  and  preaching,  the  sufferings  and 
death,  and  the  extensive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
None  need  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them  to  the  mission  and  offices 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  prophet  (says  bishop  Lowth)  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  properly  be  said  to 
afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once 
elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented :  -  he  unites  energy 
with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sentiments 
there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty ;  in  his  imagery  the 
utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity;  in  his  language 
uncommon  beauty  and  energy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
of  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 


Section  HI.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

B.C.  628-586. 

The  propnet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being  one  of 
the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Anathoth  (i.  1),  in  Benjamin,  a  city  as- 
signed to  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  18),  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have 
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been  very  young  when  he  ivu  called  to  the  prapbotiioai  oA 
i  the  diachai^  of  which  he  imderweiit  much  ill  trftmcnt 

I  prophesied  about  forty-two  yeaxs ;  and  after  the  deaUucti 

I  Jerusalem  he  was  taken  with  the  remnant  of  the  JewB  into  E 

There,  according  to  one  of  the  tiaditianal  aodoanta^  he  mi 
to  death  by  his  countrymen. 

The  idolatrous  apostacy  and  other  criminal  enonnitiea  o 
people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God  was 
']  paring  to  inHict  on  them,  though  not  without  a  distant  pxt: 

j  of  future  deliverance  and  restoration,  form  the  principal  ml 

.1  '  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah;  except  chap,  xlr.,  which  r 

^  I  personally  to  Baruch,  and  the  six  following  chapters,  which  n 

]  i  I  the  fortunes  of  some  particular  heathen  nations, 

j  i|  It  has  been  frequently  imagined  that  these  prophecieB^  not' 

l\  placed  in  chronological  order,  have  been  by  some  miad 

L  transposed  —  a  conjecture  which  has  gained  strength  by  the 

it  that  the  arrangement  in  the  Heptuagint  version  clifiera  finom 

of  the  Hebrew ;  and  several  critics  have  very  ingeniously 
to  make  what  has  appeared  to  them  a  better  distribution  a 
h  different  parts  of  the  book.     But  there  seems  to  be  little  r 

I  to  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  le 

the  prophet  or  his  amanucnsiB.     We  may  sup].o8e  the  ^ 
i\  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  Prediction  of  the  judgment  upon  Judah,  and  the  futu] 
storation  (i. — ^xxxiii.),  comprising  — 

1.  General  denunciation  of  the  people  as  a  whole  (i. — : 
!  2.  Denunciation  of  their  civil  and  spiritual  leaders  (x 

XXUl.). 

3.  Tlie  design  and  dtuntion  of  the  judgment  (xxiv. — ^x: 

4.  Tlie  blessings  which  would  succeed  it  (xxx — xxxiii 

II.  The  history  of  the  judgment  (xxxiv. — xlv.),  including 

1.  Evidence  of  ripeness  for  judgment  (xxxiv. — xxxviii 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  city  (xxxix.). 

3.  The  fortunes  of  the  surviving  remnant  (xl. — xlv.). 
m.  Predictions  respecting  foreign  nations  (xlvi. — li.). 
Other  simple  modes  of  dividing  the  book  have  been  prop 

Chap.  liL  is  a  historical   appendix.     It   coincides  very  m 
with  2  Kings  zxiv.  18 — xxv.  80.     From  the  subscription  vi 
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closes  li.  it  would  seem  that  111.  is  an  addition  by  another  hand ; 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  prophet  imryiyed  to  write 
the  last  verses.  Some  hare  believed  that  other  parts  of  the  book 
were  not  by  Jeremiah ;  but  there  is  no  ground  lor  any  such 
imagination. 

There  are  some  Messianic  prophecies  in  Jeremiah.  Thus,  in 
xxiii.  5,  G,  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Messiah,  "  The  Lord  onr 
righteousness/^  is  foretold.  So  also  the  new  covenant,  xxxi. 
31 — 36,  and  xxxiii.  8 :  comp.  Heb.  viiL  8 — 13,  x.  16,  17. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah,  inferior  to  that  of  Isaiali  in  sublimity, 
is  beautiful  and  tender.  His  prophecies  were  known  to  Daniel  in 
Babylon  (Dan.  ix.  2). 


Sscrnnr  IT.  —  On  tibe  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Jeremiah  was  the  an&or 
of  this  book.  Ancient  tradition  is  strongly  in  £ivour  of  such  a 
belief;  and  the  contents,  tone,  and  language  harmonize  therewith. 
The  calamities  which  Jei*emiah  had  foretold  in  his  prophecies 
are  here  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place.  And,  though 
some  have  imagined  that  these  were  the  lamentations  which  were 
composed  on  the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25),  the  sup- 
position cannot  be  admitted.  The  book  before  us  is  evidently 
posterior  to  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  Lamentations  comprise  five  elegies,  as  distingoished  by 
the  chapters  in  our  bibles :  each  consists  of  twenty-two  periods; 
and  in  the  first  four  the  several  periods  (in  chap.  iii.  each  clause) 
begin  in  the  original  with  the  Hebrew  letters  according  to  their 
alphabetical  order.  The  last  elegy  is  in  some  versions  entitled 
the  Prayer  of  Jeremiah. 


Sbction  y.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ihe  Prophet  EzekieL 

•  B.a  696-673. 

Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi,  was  of  priestly  descent ;  but  of  his 
history  we  have  no  authentic  information.  He  was  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin,  and  settled  with  some  of  \3a& 
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couDtrymcn  on  the  rWer  Chebar  or  Chaboraa,  whidi  flow 
the  Euphrates  about  200  miles  nurlli  of  Babjrlcoi.  This  '« 
scene  or  liifl  predictioDB,  which  extended  orer  about  tweu 
or  twenty-two  yean.  The  date  which  he  gives  (L  I)  L 
bahly  tliat  of  the  era  of  Nabopohuttr.  Hie  story  Hut  1 
put  to  death  by  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  ia  Chaldea,  rests 
soHd  foundation. 

Certain  critics,  according  to  the  modem  &shioa  of  quest 
almost  eveiy  sacred  production,  hare  maintained  that 
chapters  of  this  prophet  are  not  genuine.  But  their  rcoaoi 
not  bear  examination. 

Ezddel  has  a  marked  and  decided  cbaractcr.  He  hai 
richness  of  fancy ;  and  a  wonderful  fire  buma  in  hia  discc 
Here  ia  much  allegorical  representation  in  his  composition 
folding  majestic  ideas  and  colossal  symbols,  inditing  no 
frequently  symbolic  actions.  But  his  s^le  ia  mailed  b 
cuUar  exprcsuons  and  fonnH.  Aramaisms  and  corruption 
be  detected,  evidencing  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  Iaiiguag< 
testifying  to  the  prophet's  residence  in  a  foreign  land. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  four  parts — 

I.  Eickiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  his  commis^on,  in 
tiona,  and  encouragements  (i. — iii.  21). 

n.  Denunciations  against  the  Je^vish  people  (iii.  22 — x3 

IlL  Prophecies  ngoinat  vatioua  neighbouring  nations,  en 
to  the  Jews  (xxv. — xxxii.). 

rV.  Exhortations  and  conaolatory  promises  to  the  Jc 
future  deliverance  and  restoration,  with  mystical  represent 
of  the  glory  and  ordinances  of  Messiah's  kingdom  (x.xxiii.  — xj 

It  is  most  probable  that  Ezckiel  collected  hia  own  propl 
and  arranged  tliem  as  we  Itavc  them. 

There  are  various  Messianic  prophecies  in  iLis  book.  Bi 
those  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  the  la«t  three  sections,  x 
xxxvii, ;  xxxviii.  xxxix. ;  and  xl. — xlviii.,  are  eminently 
On  the  precise  meaning  of  these  tlicrc  ia  much  difictcu' 
opinion. 
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Section  VI.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Daniel 

B.C.  606-634. 

Daniel,  if  not  of  the  royal  line  (as  the  Jews  aflSbm),  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  Having  been 
instructed  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Chaldeans,  Daniel 
was  advanced  to  distinguished  office  in  the  Babylonian  empire  (i). 
He  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordi- 
nary piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3).  Though 
sometimes  neglected,  we  find  this  prophet  on  different  occasions 
consulted  and  honoured  by  the  Babylonian  monarchs :  he  was 
also  in  high  credit  with  Darius  and  C3rrus,  the  Persian  sovereigns. 
He  did  not  return  to  Judea  at  the  end  of  the  captivity,  but  pro- 
bably died  at  Susa. 

The  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  writings ;  but  there  are 
many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  {e.g.  viii.  1,  ix. 
2),  so  as  sufficiently  to  identify  himself  as  the  author.  The  genu- 
ineness, however,  of  this  book  has  been  violently  assailed ;  and  it 
has  been  maintained  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  much  later  age. 
The  fact  that  the  Jews  have  not  placed  Daniel  among  the  prophets 
has  been  supposed  to  &vour  such  a  notion.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
this  objection,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  in  the  same  class 
in  which  we  find  the  Psalms.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
first  scholars  have  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  character  of  the 
book.  To  most  readers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  our  Lord 
and  the  apostles  explicitly  acknowledged  its  authority  (see  Matt, 
xxiv.  15 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3, 4 ;  Heb.  xi.  33).  But  it  may  be  desirable 
to  produce  an  example  of  the  mode  of  attack,  and  of  the  tri- 
umphant manner  in  which  modem  discovery  has  vindicated  the 
sacred  writer.  It  has  been  declared  that  the  accoimt  of  Bel- 
shazzar  (v.)  is  pure  invention,  that  it  contradicts  Berosus,  and  that 
it  immistakably  proves  the  "  unhistorical "  character  of  the  whole 
narrative.  The  last  Babylonian  monarch  was  not,  it  has  been  as- 
serted, in  the  city  when  Cyrus  took  it,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was 
made  captive  at  Borsippa,  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Persian 
conqueror.  But,  in  1854,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  discovered  a  docu- 
ment at  Mugheir,  the  ancient  Ur,  which  proved  that  Naboi\ajivai& 
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History  of  Susanna,  and  the  Story  of  Bd  and  the  Dragon.  The 
time  when  they  were  composed  is  uncertain.  The  prayer  and 
the  song  have  been  conjectured  to  be  from  different  hands ;  and 
traces  of  an  original  Ciialdee  text  hay-e  been  fimded.  The 
other  pieces  were  first  written  in  Greek.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  may  be  some  foundation  in  &ct,  for  the  histoiy  of 
Susanna.    Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  evidently  fictitious. 


SicnoN  Vn.  —  On  t&e  Book  of  the  il^xipliet  HioMa. 

B.C.  790-726. 

Of  the  fiunily  of  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,  we  have  no  certain 
information.  He  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
and  Ahaz,  to  the  third  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  during  that  of 
Jeroboam  H.,  king  of  Israel.  He  probably  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  to  detect,  reprove,  and  convince  the 
Hebrew  nation  generally,  and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their 
gross  idolatry  and  corruption;  to  announce  the  rejection  and 
captivity  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  their  vain 
confidence  in  Egypt ;  and  to  invite  them  to  repentance  by  pro- 
mises of  mercy,  and  fiiture  restoration. 

Hosea^s  prophecies  have  been  divided  into  five  sections :  I.  L 
— ^iii. ;  II.  iv.  1 — ^vi.  3 ;  HI.  vi.  4 — viii.  14 ;  IV.  ix.  1 — xiii.  8 ;  V. 
xiii.  9 — xiv.  9.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  any  divisions 
are  uncertain.  Some  would  simply  arrange  them  in  two  parts ; 
the  first  including  what  was  done  imder  Jeroboam  (i. — iii.),  the 
latter  the  subsequent  threatenings  and  promises  (iv. — xiv.). 

The  actions  narrated  (chaps,  i- — iii.)  were  most  probably  not 
real.  The  accoimt  of  them,  which  is  in  prose,  is  usually  con- 
sidered figurative,  perhaps  the  expression  of  a  vision.  Generally 
Hosea^s  style  is  highly  poetic,  full  of  vivid  description  and  rich- 
ness of  imagery,  in  which  there  is  found  mingled  much  tendemesB 
and  pathos.  There  is  obscurity,  no  doubt,  arising  mainly  fixnn 
his  conciseness  and  abrupt  transitions.  He  appears  to  have  based 
his  prophecies  on  the  Pentateuch.  Several  passages  are  cited  or 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament :  see  Matt.  ii.  15,  ix.  13,  xiL  7 ; 

Rom.  ix.  25,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  10. 
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Section  VIII.  —  On  the  Book  of  tlie  Pkophet  Jod. 

B.a  877-847. 

Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  histoiy  of  tliiB  prophet 
nothing  certain  is  known,  save  that  he  was  the  son  of  Petfand 
(i.  1).  It  is  also  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  time  whea 
he  lived.  There  arc  some  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  or  in  that  of  his  boo, 
Amaziah,  whose  conquest  of  Edom  (2  Kings  ziy.  7 ;  2  Chroo. 
XXV.  II,  12)  has  been  thought  to  be  the  fulfihnent  of  Joel's  pro- 
phecy (iii.  19—21). 

This  book  has  been  differently  divided :  one  of  the  aimpleit 
modes  of  arranging  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  consistB  of  two  parts:— 

I.  A  call  to  repentance  imder  the  fearful  plague  of  locuati 
(i.— ii.  18). 

II.  Promises  of  deliverance  and  eventual  blessing  (ii.  19— ill 
21),  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the  declaration,  "  The  Lord 
will  answer  and  say  unto  his  people." 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  description  of  the  locusts  is  literal 
or  figurative ;  nor  can  this  be  determined  with  any  certainty, 
though  perhaps  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  highly  poetical :  it  is  elegant,  perspicuoos, 
and  copious,  and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime* 

The  remarkable  prediction  of  the  out-poiuing  of  the  Spin* 
(ii.  28—32)  is  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  clay  d 
pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10 — 21). 


Sbction  IX.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Amos. 

B.C.  810-786. 

That  Amos  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  that  at  least  it  was  his 
ordinary  dwelling-place,  cannot  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  He 
was  not  trained  in  the  prophetic  schools ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  was  an  uneducated  working-man.  From  his  com- 
position we  may  conclude  him  a  person  of  some  attainments. 
His  style  is  forcible ;  and  his  images,  drawn  fix>m  rural  life,  are 
full  of  beauty. 
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Amos  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Uzziah  of  Jndah.  It  appears  that  there  was  great  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  Israel,  which  the  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  denounce,  at  the  same  time  that  he  predicted  the  divine  judg- 
ments upon  other  ungodly  nations,  and  described  the  future  bles- 
sings of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  judgments  threatened  against  neighbouring  Gentile 
nations  (i. — ^ii.  3). 

II.  Judgments  upon  Israel  and  Judah  (ii.  4 — ix.  10). 

III.  Consolatory  promises  describing  the  restoration  of  the 
church  by  the  Messiah  (ix.  11 — 15). 

Amos  is  referred  to  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  vii. 
42,  43,  XV.  15—17. 


Sectign  X.  — *0n  the  Book  of  the  Ftophet  ObadiaL 

B.C.  588-^83. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  this  prophet  or  his  history.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  date  of  his  prediction  may  be  placed 
between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
conquest  of  Idumea  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  monarch. 
Obadiah  was  thus  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  There  are 
several  expressions  in  the  two  writers  very  similar,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing — 

Obadiah  1  with  Jer.  xlix.  14 


2 

15 

„        8,4 

16 

5 

9 

,,        6 

10 

»        8 

7 

It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  one  had  the  composition  of 
the  other  befbre  him. 

The  prediction  of  Obadiah  is  composed  with  much  beauty :  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts : — 

I.  A  denunciatipn  against  the  Edomites  for  their  pride  oxv^ 
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I.  His  first  commission  to  Nineveh,  and  delivery  firom  the 
fish  (i.  ii.). 

n.  His  second  mission  and  its  hi^py  result,  with  his  own 
discontent  (iii.  iv.). 

The  time  of  Jonah^s  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
typical  of  onr  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave  (Luke  xL  30). 


Sbgtiok  XIT. — On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  T^^^^^ 

B.O.  750-699. 

Micah  was  a  native  of  Moreshath-gath.  He  prophesied  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Isaiah.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  One  of  his  predictions  is  referred  to  in 
Jeremiah  (xzvi.  18,  19). 

This  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parts  :— 

L  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  af  Jotham  (i.). 

n.  Those  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (ii. — iv.  8). 

nt.     Those  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv.  9 — ^viL). 

But  this  is  not  a  very  satis&ctoiy  division.  Separate  diflcofursea 
cannot  well  be  traced.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  prophet 
gathered  up  his  oracles  into  one  connected  whole,  perhaps  at  the 
close  of  his  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  structure  of 
the  book  appears  on  examination  very  curious.  There  are  three 
sections — chaps,  i.  ii. ;  iii. — ^v.;  vLviL  Each  begins  with  the  same 
word,  signifying  "  Hear  ye,"  and  each  closes  with  a  promise  of 
strength  and  salvation  to  Grod's  people.  And  there  is  a  kind  of 
parallel  development.  The  third  section  is  hortatory  in  its 
threatenings  and  promises. 

There  is  a  remarkable  Messianic  prophecy  in  this  book  (v.  2), 
fix)m  which  the  birth-place  of  Christ  was  known  (Matt.  ii.  4 — 6). 

The  style  of  Micah  is  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  in  many 
parts  animated  and  sublime.  His  tropes  .are  very  beautiftd,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
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Sectiox  XIII.  —  On  tho  Book  of  tha  Pkophet  Nahok 

B.O.  720-698. 

Nahum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  natire  of  Elkooh  or  ElkitMlm, 
a  village  in  Galilee ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  lie  pn^pbwedin 
Judah.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  thia  book,  aa  Nalnm  bbobi 
to  refer  to  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  the  messengers  he  sent  (u. 
13),  it  is  likely  that  the  prophecy  was  uttered  soon  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  A8S3rrian  host  The  scope  is  to  denoonoe  tbe 
certain  and  imminent  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  fspeanS^ 
of  it«  metropolis,  Nineveh.  The  prophet  introduces  also  ooDaoift- 
tion  for  his  countr3anen,  whom  he  encourages  to  trust  in  Goi 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  widi* 
noble  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God,  temperad  I7 
long-suffering  and  goodness  (i.  1 — 8),  speaks  of  the  destradioi 
of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of  his  empire  (9— 13)t 
together  with  the  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Senxtt* 
cherib  (13 — 15).'  The  ruin  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and 
described  with  singular  minuteness  (ii.  iii.). 

In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  minor  prophets.  His  style  i.s  pure,  his  images  pecu- 
liarly \'ivid. 


Section  XTV.  —  On  tho  Book  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk. 

B.C.  637-606. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk and  the  date  of  his  book.  Some  have  imagined,  from  the 
subscription  (iii.  19),  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  And  ii 
seems  most  probable  that  his  prophecy  was  delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  It  forms  one  whole,  describing  (i.)  the  impending 
judgment,  (ii.)  the  downfall  of  the  enemy  of  God*s  Church,  with 
(iii.)  the  answer  of  that  believing  church  to  the  two-fold  revela- 
tion. The  strophical  arrangement  of  ii.  C — 20  may  be  observed. 
The  first  four  stanzas  b^gin  with  a  "  woe,"  and  end  with  a  verse 
commencing  with  a  word  signifying  "  for  "  or  "  because."  The 
fifUi  has  a  verse  introductory  to  the  "  woe." 
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Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  sacred  poets : 
^whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of 
his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  especially  of  the  hymn 
in  the  third  chapter.  Habakkuk  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament:  see  Rom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  x.  38. 


Section  XV.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Zephaniah. 

B.c.  628-620. 

Zephaniah  was  *'  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gredaliah,  the  son 
of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah ''  (i.  1).  There  seems  no  valid 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  Hizkiah,  or  Hezekiah,'  here  mentioned 
was  the  king  of  that  name.  This  will  explain  the  unusual  length 
of  the  genealogy. 

Zephaniah  discharged  his  prophetic  office  between  the  twelfUi 
and  eighteenth  years  of  Josiah.  The  judgment  denounced  against 
Nineveh  (ii.  18 — 15)  must  have  been  delivered  before  that  city 
was  destroyed ;  the  date  of  which  is  generally  fixed  b.  c.  625. 

The  desolation  tlireatened  in  this  prophecy  is  that  impending 
by  the  Chaldeans.     The  book  has  been  divided  into  four  parts: — 

I.  Dcnimciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry  (i.). 

II.  Kepentance  enjoined  (ii.  1 — 3). 

in.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  and  other  nations  (ii.  4 
—15). 

rV.  The  Babylonish  captivity  foretold,  with  the  restoration  and 
ultimate  prosperity  of  the  church  (iii.). 

Some,  however,  regard  the  book  as  a  single  closely-connected 
prophecy ;  iii.  8  seeming  to  refer  to  ii.  1 — 3. 


Section  XVI.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  HaggaL 

B.C.  520-618. 

We  have  no  certain  information  as  to  Haggai*s  personal  his- 
toiy.  It  has  been  imagined,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  fathers  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple.     And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra  iii.  2 — ^vi.  22^ 
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with  the  exeeptioii  of  W,  6 — 23,  ma  ftom  his  pen*    The  dEetkn 
and  style  arc  similar. 

The  Jews,  having  discontiiiiied  thfrie-binldiiig  of  the  tample  is 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritaiu,  Haggaiine  oom- 
missioned  in  the  second  year  of  Dariua  Hystaapes  to  enoomi^ 
them  to  cany  on  the  work. 

The  book  comprises  four  separate  diacouraes : — 
I.  A  call  to  re-buihl  the  temple  (i.). 

11.  Promise  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  smpsfls 
that  of  the  first  (ii.  1 — 9).  This  was  fulfilled  by  the  presence  of 
Ghnst  in  it. 

m.  Censure  of  the  merely  legal  lighteonBueBS  by  which  the 
people  were  deprired  of  a  blessmg  (ii.  10—19). 

rV.  The  setting  up  of  Messiah^a  kingdom,  apecially  addresKd 
to  Zerubbabel  (ii.  20—23). 

Haggai's  style  is  prosaic ;  but  he  occasionally  uses  paralleliflDi} 
as  in  L  6,  9,  10,  ii.  6,  8,  22.  He  is  also  fond  of  introduciDg  in- 
terrogatories.   A  reference  is  made  to  his  book  Heb.  xii.  26. 


SBcnox  XVn.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  2fecliariah. 

B.C.  620-518. 

The  names  of  Zechariah's  fiither  and  grand£ither  are  specified, 
i.  1 ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Iddo  named  Neh.  xii.  4  be  the  pro- 
phet's grandfother,  Zeehariah  was  of  a  priestly  family.  It  is  likely 
that  he  himself  is  meant,  Neh.  xii.  16.  He  was  one  of  the  cap- 
tives who  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
Cyrus.  He  was  possibly  (comp.  ii.  4)  a  young  man  when  he 
received  his  prophetic  conmiission  in  tlie  second  year  of  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts : — 

I.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  (i. — 
vi.).  These  concern  events  then  taking  place  in  the  restoration 
of  the  temple.  Predictions  are  interspersed  relative  to  the  advent 
of  Messiah. 

IT.  Prophecies  uttered  iu  the  feurth  year  of  Darius  (vii.«.^v.). 
These  concern  more  remote  events.     The  latter  series  of  them 
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describea  ike  oonquesta  of  Alexander,  and  the  Maoodbeaxr  irars, 
reaching  onward  to  the  thnea  of  the  gospeL 

It  has  been  supposed  hj  some  critics  that  ^e  chapters  ix. — ^xiv. 
do  not  proceed  from  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  A 
diversity  of  style  is  alleged,  together  with  the  fiict  that  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  9),  apparently  citing  Zech.xL  13,  names  not  Zechariah  but 
Jeremiah.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that,  as  the  mention  of 
the  potter  first  occurs  in  Jer.  xviii.  1 — 3,  xix.  2,  to  which  Zechaiiah 
seems  to  refer,  the  evangelist  named  Jeremiah  as  the  auctar  pri- 
marius.  Such  a  combination  of  reference  is  not  imexampled.  St. 
Matthew  (xxi.  4,  5)  names  but  a  single  prophet,  and  yet  includes 
IsaL  bdi.  11,  and  Zech.  ix.  9.  As  to  the  allied  diversity  of  style, 
it  is  not  a  sufiident  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship.  Beside^ 
Zechariah  lived  not  long  befi)re  the  closing  of  the  canon.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  the  utterances  of  seers  of  a  previous  generic 
tion  would  be  ascribed  to  one  who  had  but  just  passed  away. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  cut  the  knot  by  imagining  that  there 
were  two  prophets,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  of  the  same  name,  and 
that  the  productions  of  both  were  ascribed  to  the  last.  But  this 
is  merely  a  guess.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  book  proceeded  fix)m  a  single  pen. 

Zechariah  uses  a  great  deal  of  symbolical  imagery,  which  it  is 
difiicult  to  cxpoimd.  His  style  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic ;  hut 
in  the  later  chapters  we  may  observe  a  great  degree  of  elevation- 
and  grandeior.  There  are  several  references  to  this  prophet  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5,  xxvi.  31  'y  John  xix.  37. 


Sbction  XVHL  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Malachi. 

B.a.  4S6-420. 

"We  know  nothing  of  the  Instory  of  Malachi.  That  he  waa 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  is  all  that  can  be  positively  asserted 
of  him.  His  book  presents  the  same  aspect  of  things  as  in  Nehe* 
miah's  time.  As  the  name  Malachi  signifies  '^  my  messenger," 
various  absurd  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting  him ; 
as,  that  he  was  the  same  person  with  Ezra,  or  an  incarnate  angel; 
of  which  all  that  need  be  here  said  is  that  they  are  based  upon 
no  solid  grounds. 
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After  the  re-building  of  the  temple  the  Jews  relipied  into  n 
irreligiouB  state,  and  the  priests  had  beoome  oormpt  Maladd 
was  therefore  commissioned  to  reprore  them.  His  wxidiigB  mij 
be  conudered  as  comprising  three  sections  :-— 

I.  Reproofe  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  jndgmentB 
threatened  against  the  priests  (i. — iL  9). 

n.  Bebukes  for  irr^idarities  in  regard  to  martiagea  (iL  10 
—16). 

III.  Predictions  of  the  coming  of  Messiah,  to  be  announced  by 
a  forerunner  (ii.  17 — ^iv.  6). 

This  book  is  almost  wholly  in  prose ;  yet  it  is  not  destitute  of 
force  and  elegance.  It  is  often  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament : 
see  Matt.  xi.  10,  xvii.  12  ;  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11»  12 ;  Luke  i.  17 ;  Bom. 
ix.  13.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  concludes  with  announcing 
the  subject  with  which  the  New  Testament  conunences  — the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

ON  THE   APOCRYPHA. 


Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  inspired  writings,  there  are  other  books,  historical  and 
ethical,  usually  printed  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  Englisli  bible 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Apocrypha,  i.e.,  spurious  and  uncanon- 
ical,  such  as  are  not  acknowledged  to  be  divinely  inspired.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Jews — those  in  Palestine  most  strictly  —  regarded 
as  Scripture  only  those  books  which  we  receive,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Apocrypha.  The  testimony  of  Joscphus  agrees  with  tlie 
practice  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  For  we  find  that, 
though  from  certain  allusions  the  apostles  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  apocryphal  books,  they  have  never  autliori- 
tatively  cited  them,  while  there  is  scarce  one  book  in  the  Hebrcv 
canon  to  which  tliey  do  not  make  reverential  appeal.  It  may  be 
allowed  that  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  less  distinct 
in  their  definitions ;  but  those  best  oualified  to  speak  —  Jerome 
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for  example  —  maintained  exactly  the  canon  of  the  Jews.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  centuiy  that  any  anthoritatiye  decree 
was  made  by  any  branch  of  the  church  to  sanction  an  enlarged 
canon.  It  was  reserved  for  the  council  of  Trent  to  pronounce  (in 
1546)  the  apocrjrphal  writings  deserving  of  equal  veneration  with 
the  universally-acknowledged  books  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Against  this  decree  the  church  of  England  solemnly  protests,  de- 
claring (Art.  vi.)  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Scripture  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church."* 

An  examination  of  the  apooyphal  books  themselves  will  show 
that  they  have  no  claim  to  be  r^arded  as  inspired  productions.. 
It  is  true  that  they  contain  much  that  is  good ;  and  some  of  them 
have  historical  value.  But  there  are  also  glaring  instances  of  his- 
torical inaccuracy  (comp.  1  Mace.  vi.  3 — 16  with  2  Mace.  ix.  28) ; 
and  legends  and  spurious  documents  are  introduced,  preparing 
the  way,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  for  the  stUl  wilder  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  Such  books,  however  useful  in  some  respects,  are 
deservedly  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon.  A  brief  notice  of  each 
shall  now  be  given. 

I.  The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  extant  only  in  Greek.  Josephus 
seems  to  have  made  some  use  of  it.  It  was  therefore  compiled 
before  Christ's  time.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  re-bmlding  of  the  temple, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  divine  worship.  It  is  probably  a  part 
of  some  larger  work,  and  is  of  no  historical  value. 

II.  It  is  very  uncertain  in  what  language  the  second  book  of 
Esdras  was  originally  written.  It  is  extant  in  Latin ;  and  there 
are  also  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  translations.  There  are  passages  in  it 
which  speak  explicitly  of  Christ ;  but  perhaps  these  are  interpo- 
lations. The  strange  stories  it  contains  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit. 

in.  The  book  of  Tobit  was  possibly  written  in  Hebrew  by  a 
Palestinian  Jew.  It  is  cited  with  respect  by  several  of  the  early 
Christian  fathers;  and  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative  and  the 

*  Some  apocryphal  books,  as  1  and  2  Esdras,  are  rejected  from  the  canon 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 
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pious  lasaons  it  inculcates  have  made  it  one  of  the  nuMtintemting 
and  popular  of  the  apociyphal  booka.  It  reLatea  the  hiatoiy  of 
Tobit  and  hisfiunily,  said  to  have  been  oanied  captive  to  IGneYeL 
But  when  the  nanatiye  is  eTamined  its  fiotitioiiB  r^m^^^^i^  k 
obyiouB. 

IV.  The  book  of  Judith  must  alao  be  ocmaidered  a  fictitioai 
story.  It  describes  a  defeat  of  the  AasTiiana  by  the  Jewa  tbiong^ 
the  instrumentality  of  Judith.  This  book  was  perhapa  onginallf 
written  in  Hebrew  by  a  native  of  Palestine  in  the  first  or  aeomd 
century  before  Christ 

y.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther  aie  flpmiirai 
additions,  for  they  contradict  the  genuine  text  They  were  thne- 
fbre  rightly  rejected  by  Jerome,  who  found  them  in  the  old  I^tii 
version  annexed  to  the  canonical  book.  There  are  two  Gred 
texts,  a  simpler  and  more  ancient,  and  a  revised  one  with  aerenl 
alterations.  Perhaps  they  are  the  work  of  an  Egyptian  Jew  ii 
the  second  century  before  Christ.  There  are  many  vermcof 
extant. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  ascribed  to  that  monarch,  either 
because  the  author  imitated  his  sententious  method  of  writing, 
or  because  he  sometimes  speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to  recom- 
mend his  moral  precepts.  Solomon,  however,  was  not  the  author: 
for  it  was  not  written  in  Hebrew,  nor  is  the  style  like  that  of 
Solomon.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  the  writer  than  that  he  TFi» 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  living  probably  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemj 
Phy scon,  B.C.  145 — 117.  This  book  has  always  been  admired 
for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  contains  of  tlie  perfections  of  God 
and  for  the  excellent  moral  tendency  of  its  precepts  ;  on  whidi 
account  some  of  the  ancients  styled  it  Panaretos^  or  the  treasury 
of  virtue.  Various  divisions  of  it  have  been  proposed;  but  i: 
may  be  said  tliat  there  are  three  parts :  I.  containing  an  encomium 
on  wisdom  (i. — ^vi.);  II.  pointing  out  the  source  of  true  wisdom 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  (vii.  viii.);  III.  treating  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  as  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and  tlieir 
suhscciuent  pronencss  to  idolatry.  It  is  stated  that  this  book  i;* 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament :  some  of  the  insttmces  alleged 
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are,  however,  very  doubtful.     But,  if  the  &ct  be  flo,  no  diyine 
authority  is  thereby  attributed  to  the  work. 

YII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  eon  of  Sirach,  or  EcdesiBBticus, 
is  the  production  of  an  author  who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  who  lived,  most  likely,  about  180  B.C.  It  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  grandson 
of  Jesus,  about  the  year  130  b.  c.  The  writer,  beiog  conversant 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  collected  many  things  from 
the  prophets,  blended  them,  as  well  as  the  sentences  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his  own  observationB,  and  thus  en- 
deavoured to  produce  an  ethical  treatise  that  might  be  useful  to 
his  coimtrymen.  It  is  deservedly  in  high  esteem ;  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  I.  containing  a  commendation  of  wisdom, 
and  precepts  generally  useful  for  the  regulation  of  life  (i. — ^xliii.) ; 
IL  an  encomium  on  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  among  the  Jews  (xliv. — ^1.) ;  III.  a  prayer  and 
exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  (li.).  Besides  the  Greek 
copy  of  this  book,  there  are  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions. 
Allusions  have  been  supposed  in  the  New  Testament  to  Eccle- 
siasticus,  e.g.  James  i.  19  to  Ecclus.  v.  10,  11 ;  but  it  is  ques- 
tiomible  whether  any  such  alluaon  was  intended. 

The  Talmud  speaks  of  a  work  of  Jesus  Ben  Sira,  which  it 
reckons  among  the  hagiographa;  and  there  are  still  extant  two 
alphabetical  collections  of  proverbs  under  this  name ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  author  of  these  was  the  author  of 
Eccleaiasticus. 

Vni.  The  book  of  Baruch  was  perhaps  originally  written  in 
Hebrew;  or  possibly  a  Hebrew  fragment  was  the  basis  from  which 
the  composition,  as  wc  have  it,  was  brought  out  It  is  extant  in 
Greek  and  several  versions.  It  is  chiefly  an  epistle  said  to  be  sent 
by  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon  to  their  brethren  in  Judea ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction.  The  name 
of  Baruch  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  canonical  books  approved  in 
the  council  of  Laodicca ;  but  according  to  bishop  Cosin  it  is  not 
this  apocryphal  book  that  was  meant,  but  '^  those  passages  of  him 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  book  of  Jeremy."  The  epistle  of 
Jeremiah,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  of  Baruch,  would  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  a  later  period. 
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BOOK  IL 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

VikRious  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  obtained  at  different  times :  the  order,  therefore,  in  ivhich 
they  are  found  in  manuscripts  does  not  always  correspond  with 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  modem  printed  copies  and  transla- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  convenient  classification  is  that  which 
distributes  them  into  historical,  doctrinal,  and  prophetical  books. 
Under  the  first  division  are  included  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  under  the  second  the  Epistles ;  while  the  book  of 
Eevelation  is  of  a  prophetical  character. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  TH£  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

Section  L  —  On  the  Name,  Number,  and  Characteristics  of  the  Canonical 

Ooepelfl. 

The  term  Gospel  is  derived  firom  the  Saxon  job,  God,  or  good, 
and  fpel,  word  or  tiding :  it  therefore  denotes  God*s  word,  or  good 
tidings.  It  is  in  fact  a  version  of  the  Greek  word  €vayy£\iov,  one 
of  the  meanings  of  which  is  good  news.  Properly,  then,  gospel 
means  the  substance  of  the  message  of  salvation.  So  (Matt.  xi.  5) 
our  Lord  says,  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them ;"  that 
is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  Christ  are  proclaimed  to  the  poor. 
Besides  its  absolute  use,  we  find  the  word  gospel  with  a  variety  of* 
epithets  (see  Acts  xz.  24 ;  Som.  i.  1,  3     Eph.  i.  13,  vi«  I^  % 
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1  Tim.  L  11).   In  time  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
books  in  which  the  personal  history  of  Christ  is  recorded ;  and 
the  authors  of  those  books  are  called  evangelists. 

Four  such  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  thoe 
four  only  have  been  received  by  the  church  as  genuine  inspired 
productions.  *  It  is  useless  to  inquire  why  they  are  fbtir  and  bat 
four :  many  fanciful  reasons  have  been  suggested.  But  tbe 
advantage  is  obvious  of  our  having  so  many  separate  aooounti^ 
which  show  by  their  diversity  that  the  authors  did  not  cons[ure  to 
impose  a  &bulous  narrative  upon  the  world.  Each  has  its  pecoliir 
character,  while  they  agree  in  depicting  the  full  lineaments  of  hia 
who  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  *'  Light  to  lighten  die 
Grentilcs,  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel.** 

The  Grospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  the  netiot 
mutual  relation,  and  stand  in  some  respects  apart  from  that  of 
John.  These  have  been  called  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  They  ex- 
hibit much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  remarkable  diflfbrenoes  ereo 
when  they  relate  the  same  discourses  or  transactions.  Yarioot 
hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  account  for  this ;  such  as  (1)  thift 
one  or  two  were  taken  fix)m  another;  (2)  that  all  three  were  derived 
from  some  original  common  document;  (3)  that  they  were  com- 
piled from  several  detached  narratives  committed  to  writing  by 
early  converts  as  they  heard  them  from  the  apostles;  (4)  that  thcj 
were  derived  from  oral  tradition;  (5)  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent translations  of  common  documents  in  another  tongue. 

All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  we  know  from  the  pre&ce  to 
St.  Luke^s  Gospel  that  several  specimens  of  Christian  histoiy 
existed,  but  that  these  were  not  authoritative.  Now,  if  manj  d 
our  Lord^s  actions  and  discourses  were  early  in  oral  circulation  in 
any  definite  form,  this  would  account  for  the  verbal  coincidcnoef 
we  find ;  while  difierences  would  naturally  arise  from  the  vaiyiog 
scope,  aspect,  and  phase  of  instruction  which  respectively  charac- 
terize each  Gospel. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  a  clear  and 
accurate  view  of  the  characteristics  of  these  four  several  liistories: 
it  will  tend  much  to  give  him  an  intelligent  perception  of  our 
Lord*s  life  on  earth,  and  it  will  enable  him  rationally  to  account 
for  those  variations  in  the  order  and  grouping  of  facts,  and  for  the 
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greater  prominenoe  wUch  certain  erents  aamuue  in  one  or  other 
of  the  records,  which  might  otherwise  perplex  him.  The  first  of 
Dr.  Ellicott's  '^  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ''  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  topic  To  this 
excellent  work  the  student  must  be  referred ;  but  Dr.  Ellicott's 
summary  may  well  be  cited  as  presenting  in  a  single  paragraph 
the  substance  of  what  he  has  more  laigely  illustrated : 

"  In  regard  of  (I.)  the  external  features  and  characteristics,  we 
are  perhaps  warranted  in  saying  that  (1)  the  point  of  view  of  the  first 
Gospel  is  mainly  Israelitic ;  of  the  second,  Gentile ;  of  the  third, 
universal ;  of  die  fourth,  Christiaii  — that  (2)  the  general  aspect 
and,  so  to  vpeak,  physiognomy  of  the  first  is  mainly  oriental;  of 
the  second,  Roman;  of  the  third,  Greek ;  of  the  fourth,  sfaritoal 
—  that  (3)  the  style  of  the  first  is  stately  and  rhythmical ;  of  the 
second,  terse  and  precise ;  of  the  tiiird,  oahn  and  copious ;  of  the 
fourth,  artless  and  colloquial. —  that  (4)  the  most  striking  ekarae^ 
teristic  of  the  first  is  symmetry ;  of  the  second,  compression ;  of 
the  third,  order;  of  the  fourth,  system — that  (5)  the  thought  and 
language  of  the  first  are  both  Hebraistic  ;  of  the  third,  both 
Hellenistic ;  while  in  the  second  the  thought  is  oflen  occidental, 
though  the  language  is  Hebraistic;  and  in  the  ^fourth  the  language 
Hellaiistic,  but  the  thought  Hetoistic.  Again  (II.),  in  rei^>ect  of 
suhject'tnatter  and  contents ,  we  may  say  perhaps  (1)  that  in  the 
first  Goqpel  we  have  narrative ;  in  the  second,  monoirs ;  in  the 
third,  histoiy ;  in  the  £>urth,  dramatic  portraiture  —  (2)  that  in 
the  first  we  have  often  the  record  of  events  in  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  in  the  seoond,  events  in  their  detail ;  in  the  third,  events 
in  their  connection ;  in  the  fourth,  events  in  relation  to  the  teach* 
ing  springing  from  them — that  thus  (3)  in  the  first  we  more  often 
meet  with  the  notice  of  impressions ;  in  the  second,  of  iacts ;  in 
the  third,  of  motives ;  in  the  fourth,  of  words  spoken  — and  that, 
htttly  (4),  the  record  of  the  first  is  mainly  collective  and  often 
antithetiad ;  of  the  second,  graphic  and  circumstantial ;  of  the 
third,  didactic  and  reflective ;  of  the  fourth,  selective  and  supple^ 
mental.  We  may  (IIL)  condode  by  saying  that,  in  respect  of 
the  portraiture  of  our  Lord^  the  first  Gospel  presents  him  to  us 
mainly  as  the  Messiah ;  the  second,  mainly  as  the  God-man ;  the 
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times  been  always  received  as  authoritative.    More  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  here. 

There  is  the  strongest  and  most  definite  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Some 
critics,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  the  first  two  chapters  are  spuri- 
ous ;  but  their  arguments  are  of  no  weight  against  the  fact  that 
these  chapters  are  found  in  all  ancient  manuscripts  —  save  those 
of  which  the  beginning  has  perished — and  in  all  ancient  versions, 
and  that  the  very  early  fethers  have  referred  to  them.* 

Antiquity  testifies  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  mainly  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who  believed, 
and  convert  those  who  believed  not.  His  style  is  plain  and  per- 
spicuous, and  he  presents  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  with  especial 
prominence ;  so  much  so  that  the  narrative  of  his  actions  is  com- 
monly subservient  to  his  instructions  which  are  introduced ;  but 
everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the  evolution  of  the  twofold 
title  of  the  first  verse,  "  Son  of  David,"  "  Son  of  Abraham." 

There  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  habits  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's former  occupation  and  the  mode  in  which  he  arranges  his 
narrative.  Careful  grouping  and  orderly  combination  are  what 
we  might  naturally  expect  fi*om  one  who  had  been  emphatically 
a  man  of  business.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  though  generally 
speaking  he  is  chronological  in  his  detail,  yet  there  are  parts  of 
his  Gospel  in  which  the  order  of  events  related  differs  much  fitim 
the  order  of  St.  Mark  and  of  St.  Luke.  Matthew  has  apparentiy 
gathered  into  groups  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  the  attending 
circumstances  (v.  vi.  vii.).  He  has  put  together  a  collection 
of  miracles  (viii.  ix.),  and  witii  such  a  master  hand  arranged 
the  parables  as  that  each  adds  force  and  clearness  to  the  others 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  (xiii.).  A  multitude,  too, 
of  particulars,  imnoticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  are  delivered  by 
St.  Matthew  with  peculiar  effectiveness — the  consolatory  promise, 
for  example,  with  which  he  concludes  his  work  (xxviii.  18 — 20). 

This  Gospel  consists  of  four  parts : — 

I.  The  infancy  of  Jesus  (i.  ii.). 

*  The  eridenco  is  well  smnmed  up  by  Dp.  Ellicot^  Historical  Lectures, 
p.  67,  n, 
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eyer,  to  donbt  whether  the  closiiig  part  of  chap.  zrL  (yy.  9 — 20) 
is  from  the  evangelist's  pen.  Erideiice,  on  the  whole,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  against  it.  But  it  bj  no  means  follows, 
even  if  we  can  be  sure  that  these  verses  were  added  subsequently, 
that  thej  are  without  authority  or  uninspired  *,  anj  more  than  the 
verses  annexed  to  Deuteronomy,  which  record  the  death  of  Moses. 

Simplicity  and  conciseness,  with  almost  picturesque  vividness 
of  narration  (comp.  Mark  ix.  14 — ^29  with  Matt.  xvii.  14 — 21 ; 
Luke  ix.  37 — 42),  are  the  characteristics  of  this  book,  which  was 
evidently  written  for  Gentile  believers.  It  contains  several 
Latinisms,  and  explanations  which  would  have  been  unnecessary 
for  Hebrews. 

This  Goiq>el  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  A  short  introduction,  noticing  the  mission  of  John  and  the 
transactions  from  Christ's  baptism  to  his  entrance  on  his  public 
ministry  (i.  1 — 13). 

U.  Discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  in  Gralilee  till  his  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  his  last  passover  (i.  14 — ^x.). 

m.  Christ's  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  (xi. — ^xvi.). 


SscnoN  17. — On  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke. 

Luke  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  seventy  dis* 
ciples.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  and 
possibly  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  he  became  a  ChriBtian. 
Hence  we  may  imderstand  St  Paul's  mentioning  ''Luke  the 
beloved  physician  "  after  he  had  enumerated  those  "  of  the  cir- 
cumcision "  who  only  had  been  a  comfort  to  him  (Col.  iv.  10,  11, 
14).  Eusebius  calls  Luke  a  native  of  Antioch.  The  first  notice 
of  him  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  where  the  narra- 
tive adopts  the  first  person.  From  Troas  he  attended  St.  Paul  to 
Philippi ;  and  here  (xx.  6)  we  again  find  him  some  years  after- 
wards. Thence  he  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem,  was 
with  him  at  Csesarea  (xxvii.  l),and  sailed  in  his  company  to  Some, 
where  he  remained  with  him  during  his  confinement     At  a  later 

*  Dr.  Ellioott  IB  indined  to  behere  that  the  venee  were  added  bj  St. 
Mark  himself  at  a  later  period.    Historical  LectnxeSi  pp.  26,  27»  ». 
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period  we  still  find  him  with  Paul  in  that  citjr  (2  Tim.  hr.  11). 
We  have  no  authentic  account  of  hia  death. 

St  Luke  wrote  his  Grospel  in  Greek.  Hia  wiitingB  prorehim  to 
have  been  a  man  of  education.  His  s^le  is  pure,  copious,  and  flow- 
ing. It  presents  many  Hebraisms  indeed ;  still  it  is  more  r^Maat^aH 
than  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  The  prefiice  is  altogether  claasi- 
cal  Greek ;  and  singular  propriety  is  evinced  in  the  way  in  which 
this  writer  names  and  describes  the  various  diseases  he  has  occa- 
sion to  mention.  The  thoughtful  comments,  too,  which  he  often 
makes  upon  the  circumstances  he  records,  with  the  notice  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  particular  events,  are  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  educated  physician. 

Ancient  writers  fully  confirm  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  Gospel ;  and  it  is  referred  to  as  scripture  by  St.  Panl 
(1  Tim.  V.  18).  Some  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  inva- 
lidate the  authority  of  particular  passages;  but  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  supported  are  not  of  weight.  When  or  where 
St.  Luke  wrote  this  book  is  very  doubtful.  The  date  is  possibly 
some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  Acts ;  and  the  last-named  his- 
tory was  composed  at  the  end  of  St.  Paulas  two  years'  imprisonment 

It  is  clear  that  St  Luke  wrote  specially  for  Gentile  converts; 
tlie  individual  to  whom  he  inscribes  his  book  being  most  probably 
a  Gentile.  Thus  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  Christ  to  Adam ;  he 
gives  a  more  complete  history  of  our  Lord  than  any  of  the  other 
evangelists,  and  specifies  a  variety  of  particulars  singularly  suit- 
able for  Gentile  readers. 

St.  Luke  does  not  observe  chronologically  the  same  order  as 
St.  Matthew  does;  he  sometimes  classifies  events;  but,  from 
what  he  says  (i.  3),  his  order  must  not  lightly  be  abandoned.  The 
book,  then,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  five  classes : — 

I.  The  narrative  of  Christ's  birdi,  with  attendant  circumstances 
(i— ii.  40). 

II.  The  particulars  relative  to  our  Lord's  infancy  and  youth 
(ii.  41—52). 

III.  The  preaching  of  John,  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  his 
genealogy  (iii.). 

IV.  The  discourses,  miracles,  and  actions  of  Christ  during  his 
public  ministry  (iv. — ^ix.  60). 
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V.  Our  Lord^s  last  journey  to  Jeroaalem,  inclnding  all  the 
circumstances  relative  to  his  paaaiony  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  (ix.  51 — ^xxiv.)* 


Sscnox  V.  —  On  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 

John  was  the  son  of  Zcbedee  and  Salome,  and  brother  of  James 
the  Elder.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  fishing- vil- 
lage on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  That  the  £unily  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances  is  evident  from  the  &cts  that  Zebedee  had  hired 
assistants  in  his  trade  of  fisherman  (Mark  i.  20)  ;  that  John  was 
known  to  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15) ;  that  his  mother  was 
one  of  those  who  ministered  to  Christ  of  her  substance  (Mark  xv. 
40^  41)  ;  and  that  our  Lord  selected  him  at  the  crucifixion  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Vii^n  Mary  (John  xix.  26,  27).  It  is  generally 
believed  that  John  was  one  of  those  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
who  followed  Jesus  (John  i.  35 — 39).  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  constant  attendant  on  our  Lord,  and  was  appointed  an 
apostle,  when  he  and  his  brother  James  received  the  surname  of 
Boanerges,  possibly^ on  account  of  their  earnest  zeal.  John  was 
one  of  tliree  whom  Christ  specially  associated  with  him ;  indeed, 
he  was  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  After  the  ascension 
he  appears  to  have  continued  many  years  at  Jerusalem,  for  he 
was  there  when  Paul  made  the  journey  thither,  noticed  Gal.  ii. 
9.  Under  Domitian  he  was  exiled  to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  the 
visions  in  the  Revelation.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  at  Ephesus ;  and  there  he  died,  it  is  said,  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  has  been  generally  received  as  genuine. 
The  circimistantiality  of  its  details  indicates  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  hearer  and  an  eye-witness.  There  is,  besides,  the 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church;  while  modem  objections  have  been  shown  to  be  of 
little  weight.  But  the  last  chapter  is  thought  by  some  critics  to 
have  been  added  by  the  apostle  some  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  And  there  is  a  small  section  (vii. 
53 — viii.  11),  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion. 
It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  it ;  but  it  cer- 
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tainlj  is  found,  though  not  in  exactly  the  same  irord%  m  ■ome  of 
the  best  manuscripts  and  most  important  earlj  veiMona.  Dr. 
EUicott,  expressing  bis  belief  that  it  was  not  written  bj  84.  Jolm, 
is  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  St.  Luke,  and  observes  that  "  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  general  reader  that  no  Qeasonable 
critic  throws  doubt  on  the  incident,  but  onlj  on  its  piesent  place 
in  the  sacred  narrative."  • 

St.  John  wrote  his  Grospel  in  Greek,  very  probably  at  Ephesm^ 
about  the  year  97,  a.d. 

The  style  of  this  evangelist  is  characterized  by  unaflfecfeed 
simplicity  and  tenderness.    He  was  most  probably  acquainted 
with  the  other  Grospels.     He  omits  many  things  which  tibcj 
record,  and  he  adds  much  which  they  have  not  given.     But  it 
was  not  his  purpose  merely  to  make  his  book  a  supplement  to 
the  rest.     It  has  an  independent  character.    The  object  is  to 
reveal  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  most  deep  and  solemn  tcadi- 
ing,  and  in  the  mystery  of  his  person.    And,  besidee,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  various  errors — ^those  of  Cerinthus  especially — 
had  by  this  time  crept  into  the  church,  and  that  the  apostle  in- 
tended to  condemn  them.     Cerinthus  was  a  Jew,  who  became 
imbued  with  the  Alexandrine  philosphy,  and  devised  a  monstrous 
combination  of  Christianity  with  Jewish  and  Gnostic  notioD& 
He    maintained  that  the   most    high   God  dwelt  in    a   remote 
heaven  (irXiipwfia)  with  spirits  or  leons,  and  was  imknown  before 
our  Lord's  appearance  ;  that  this  supreme  €rod  generated  an  Onlv- 
begotten  (/lovoyfyjyc),  who  begat  an  inferior,  the  Word  (Aoyoc); 
that  Christ  was  a  still  lower  aeon,  though  superior  to  some ;  that 
two  higher  aeons  distinct  from  Christ  were  Life  (C*'*?)  snd  Light 
(^wc) ;   that  from  the  invisible  teons  proceeded  inferior  orders  of 
spirits,  and  particularly  one,  Demiurgus,  who,  though  ignorant 
of  the  true  God,  created  the  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter, 
and  was  the  peculiar  Deity  of  the  Israelites,  whose  laws,  promul- 
gated by  Moses,  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation ;  that  Jems 
was  but  a  very  holy  man,  the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy; 
that  the  ason  Christ  descended  on  him  when  he  was  baptized, 
revealed  to  him  the  unknown  Father,  and  empowered  him  to 

*  Historical  Lectures,  pp.  253,  310. 
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work  miracles ;  that  ihe  aeon  Ligbt  liad  similarlj  entered  the 
Baptist,  who  ¥ras  therefore  in  aome  reapects  preferable  to  Jesus 
Christ;  that  Jesus  after  his  union  with  Christ  opposed  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  crucified,  but  that,  when 
he  was  about  to  suffer,  the  son  Oirist  ascended  up  on  high^  so 
that  only  the  man  Jesus  died ;  that  Christ  will  one  daj  return, 
be  re-united  to  Jesus,  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  and 
crown  his  disciples  with  exquisite  sensual  delights. 

Some  have  imagined  that  Cerinthus  borrowed  his  terms  from 
this  GospeL  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  or  whether  St.  John 
wrote  in  order  to  refute  the  heretic,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
refuted  lus  errors,  and  not  those  merely  of  the  individual  Cerin- 
thus, but  of  Gnosticism  in  its  widest  sense ;  ^'  in  its  Ebionitish 
form,  as  denying  the  divini^  and  pre-ezistence  of  Christ,  and  in 
its  Docetic,  as  denjring  the  reali^  of  his  assumpticm  of  the  human 
nature  "  (Dr.  Alford). 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  statement  of  doctrines  in  opposition  to  error  (i.  1 — 18). 
I.  The  proofs  of  these  doctrines  in  a  historical  manner,  as 
illustrated  in  the  ministry  and  discourses  cf  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (i.  19— xx.  29). 

ni.  Account  of  the  writer  and  his  design  (xx.  30 — ^zxL). 


Sflonoic  YI.  —  On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  last  historical  hock 
of  the  New  Testament ;  it  connects  the  Grospels  with  the  epistles, 
being  an  useful  appendix  to  the  former  and  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  latter. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  of  this 
book.  He  addresses  Theophilus,  and  in  the  first  verse  makes  a  re- 
ference to  his  Gospel,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  same  person.  To 
the  genuineness  and  authentici^  of  the  work  the  Christian  fiithers 
bear  unanimous  testimony.  It  was  written  most  probably  about  the 
year  63,  a.d.  The  style  is  perspicuous ;  and  the  speeches  recorded 
of  different  individuals  are  eminently  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  characters,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stood. 
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The  object  of  the  evangelist  was  not,  it  is  erident,  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  church  during  the  period  he  oompnaeBy  but 
rather  to  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  promise  in  the  descent  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  and  the  results  thereof  in  the  conversion  to  the  MtK  of  the 
gospel  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  book  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion  :  it  shows 
that  the  gospel  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  firaud  or  human 
favour,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  it  promulgates.  The  doc- 
trines comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  perfectly  in 
unison  with  the  glorious  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  persons,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. The  proof  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine,  in 
their  appeals  to  prophecy  and  miracle,  and  the  various  gifls  of  the 
Spirit,  was  so  strong,  and  so  well  adapted  to  every  class  of  persons, 
as  to  attest,  in  tlie  most  forcible  manner,  the  truth  of  the  reli- 
gion thus  maintained. 

This  book  seems  naturally  to  fall  into  two  great  parts ;  each  of 
which  may  be  grouped  around  a  central  figure,  St,  Peter  first, 
and  then  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  not  as  individuals,  or  even  simply  as 
apostles,  that  they  are  made  so  prominent,  but  rather  as  the 
leaders  of  two  distinct  but  hannonious  movements.  All  the 
details  given  of  their  history  bear  upon  the  special  object  for 
which  they  are  introduced.  And  it  is  observable  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  linking  of  the  one  with  the  other  in  the  work  they  per- 
form, so  as  clearly  to  show  how  the  ministry  of  each  is  but  a  part 
of  one  great  system.  Peter,  the  apostle  of  tlie  circumcision,  is 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  introducing  the  first  Gentile  into 
the  church ;  while  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  careful 
always  and  everywhere,  when  he  has  opportimity,  first  to  preach 
to  the  Jews  before  he  turns  to  the  Gentiles.* 

We  may,  therefore,  make  the  following  division  of  this  book: — 

I*  The  planting  and  extension  of  the  church  among  the  Jews 
by  the  ministry  of  Peter  (i. — xii.) ;  comprising — 

*  See  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Explained: 
Introduction. 
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1.  The  formation  and  maturing  of  a  mother  church  within  the 

precincts  of  Jerusalem  (i. — ^vii.). 

2.  The  radiation  of  gospel  teaching  from  this  central  point 

in  various  directions  (viii. — ^xii.). 
II.  The  planting  and  extension  of   the    church  among  the 
Gentiles  by  the  ministry  of  Paul  (xiii. — ^xxviii.) ;  including—- 

1.  Paulas  active  ministry,  or  what  has  been  called  his  apostle- 

ship  at  large  (xiii. — xxi.). 

2.  His  passive  ministry,  or  his  apostleship  in  bonds  (xxii. — 

xxviii.). 


CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINAL  BOOKS. 

Section  L  —  Nature  of  the  Epistolary  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  — 

Brief  Account  of  St  PauL 

I.  The  epistles  or  letters,  addressed  some  to  Christian  churches, 
and  some  to  individuals,  form  the  second  principal  division  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  contain  the  record  of  apostolic  teaching, 
and  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  volume  of  Scripture.  Pre-sup- 
posing  the  £icts  related  in  the  Gospels,  and  often  appealing  to 
them  as  well-known,  they  furnish  an  inspired  comment  upon 
them,  and  show  how  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  are  carried 
out  and  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  believers.  Growing  errors 
were  thus  confuted,  practical  difficulties  solved,  differences  and 
schisms  composed,  abuses  and  corruptions  rectified  and  reformed, 
men  stirred  up  to  holy  zeal  for  the  gospel's  sake,  and  encouraged 
,  to  steady  perseverance  under  the  trials  which  beset  the  in^t 
church.  The  principles  thus  appUed  are  those  which  must  guide 
professing  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
epistolary  form  in  which  these  instructions  are  conveyed  exhibit 
to  us  the  working  life  of  the  apostolic  times  more  vividly  than  if 
any  other  mode  of  teaching  had  been  adopted.  This  relative 
position  of  the  Gospels  and  epistles  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
Misapprehension  will  thus  be  avoided ;  and  the  one  wiU  not  be  set 
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against  the  other,  but  both  regarded  •■  neeeawy  partiof  a  whcde, 
each  haying  its  assigned  office,  each  ooonpjing  ita  fitting  place.* 

The  epi&tles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  twoity-oDe 
in  number;  and,  becauss  they  delirer  dirine  truth  in  a  more 
didactic  form  than  the  writers  of  the  historical  portions,  &cy  hare 
been  called  the  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture.  Their  genenl  plan 
is  first  to  decide  the  controyeny,  or  refute  the  error  whidb  had 
arisen  among  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  and  afterwardi 
to  enforce  those  duties  which,  specially  important  in  the  pazticohur 
case,  were  yet  incumbent — at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them — upon 
Christians  of  all  times. 

Fourteen  of  the  episties  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Paul ;  all  of  these  bearing  his  name,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews ; 
respecting  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  a  question.  The  other 
seven  were  firom  the  pens  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Judc. 
These  are  called  catholic,  or  general  episties ;  either  because  thej 
were  not  (the  most  of  tiiem)  directed  to  particular  churches  or  per- 
sons, or  because,  while  the  authority  of  some  of  them  was  at  first 
questioned,  the  first  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John  were  generally 
acknowledged,  and  the  rest  obtained  afterwards  the  same  catholic 
or  general  sanction. 

II.  St.  Paul  vras,  as  already  observed,  the  writer  of  most  of  the 
episties. 

Originally  called  Saul,  he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  the  chief  idtj  of 
Gilicia,  and  was  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  he  was  instructed  at  Jerusalem  by  Gamaliel,  and  be- 
came learned  in  the  Jewish  law ;  while  he  was  also  imbued  with 
the  literature  of  Greece  taught  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  custom  he  acquired  a  trade,  by  which  in  neces- 
sity to  support  himself;  it  was  that  of  a  tent  or  tent>clotii  maker. 
Some  of  PauFs  relatives  appear  to  have  very  soon  embraced  tbe 
faith  of  Christ  (Rom.  xvi.  7) ;  but  he  continued  a  virulent  Ibe  to 
the  new  doctrine.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  his  aflerwards  say- 
ing that,  when  Christians  were  put  to  death,  he  ffooe  his  vtfke 

*  Beferenee  may  ba  made  to  the  obeerratioDB  on  the  doetrisal  inte^ 
prctation  of  the  Scripture,  pp.  280, 231. 
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agamst  them  (Acts  xxvi.  10),  that  Saul  was  a  member  of  the 
sanhedrun.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  oommiflsion,  which  he 
zealously  exercised,  to  persecute  the  church.  But^  on  a  joumej 
to  Damascus  to  carry  on  the  persecution  there,  he  was  converted 
by  a  heavenly  vision,  and  soon  became  a  preacher  of  the  fidth 
he  had  once  laboured  to  destroy. 

Afler  his  baptism  he  went  into  Arabia,  and,  having  remained 
there  a  while,  receiving  probably  further  instruction  from  the 
Lord,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  but  was  obliged  to  escape  by 
night  from  that  city,  because  the  Jews  had  determined  to  kill 
him.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  introduced  by 
Barnabas  to  some  of  the  apostles.  But  his  life  was  again  threa- 
tened ;  and,  after  about  a  fortnight^s  stay,  he  had  to  leave  the  city 
and  go  to  Tarsus.  He  was  subsequently  carried  by  Barnabas  to 
Antioch,  where  he  laboured  with  much  success. 

A  visit  to  Jerusalem  succeeded,  to  bring  relief  to  the  Jewish 
brethren  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  famine  ;  and  then  Saul 
conmienced,  at  first  in  company  with  Barnabas,  those  missianary 
journeys  in  which  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  founded  many 
churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  From  this  time  he  was 
generally  called  PauL  Persecutions  and  afflictions  he  endured, 
but  none  of  those  things  moved  him ;  nor  did  he  count  his  life 
dear  unto  himself^  but  imdauntedly  persisted  in  testifying  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  He  was  brought  before  kings  and 
rulers ;  and  at  length,  having  appealed  to  the  Roman  emperor 
against  an  unjust  prosecution,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner  two  years. 

Here  the  Scripture  history  stops;  and  respecting  the  remainder 
of  the  apostle^s  life  uncertain^  exists.  He  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  obtained  his  liberty,  to  have  again  preached  the  gospel  in 
many  places,  and,  being  once  more  at  Rome,  to  have  there  suffered 
martyrdom  by  decapitation.  His  history,  his  conversion,  his 
character,  free  alike  from  weak  credulity  and  wild  fimaticism, 
furnish  a  noble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Much  tmcertainty  is  felt  as  to  the  dates  of  the  different  events 
of  St.  Paul's  life.  The  subjoined  table  presents  them,  so  far  as 
they  can  probably  be  fixed :  — 
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St.  Panics  conversioa f        85 

Firfit  Bubsequent  visit  to  Jenualem  ...        88 

Journey  to  Antioch        ......       *42 

Visit  with  Barnabas  to  Jenualem  and  retain  to 

Antioch '  •         •        44 

First  missionary  tour  commenced    •         ...        45 
Second  missionary  tour  commenced  •        •         .         50 

Third  missionary  tour 54 

Arrival  at  Jerusalem •58 

Arrival  at  Rome Gl 

Kelease 63 

Martyidom June  29,  66 


SEcnoN  II.  —  On  tho  Epistle  to  ike  Bomans. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  But  this  we  may  fairly  say, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Roman  churcli 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter.  Such  a  supposition  cannot  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Nor  is 
there  any  salutation  to  Peter  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  believers 
there,  nor  any  message  firom  him  or  allusion  to  him  in  any  of  the 
letters  which  St.  Paul  "wrote  firom  Rome.  All  tliis  is  well-nigh 
inconceivable,  if  St.  Peter  were  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  and 
presiding  bishop  of  the  church  in  that  city.  But  we  find  that 
there  were  "  strangers  of  Rome "  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10) ;  and,  besides,  the  intercourse  between  the 
capital  and  the  dependent  provinces  was  incessant.  Roman  oflicers, 
too,  had  in  Palestine  both  held  communication  with  Jesus,  and 
been  cognizant  of  his  miracles,  and  teaching,  and  death.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  if  at  an  early  period  after  the  ascension 
there  were  many  Christian  converts,  Jews  at  first,  Gentiles  also  in 
process  of  time,  in  the  imperial  city.  The  gospel  flourished  there; 
and  St.  Paul,  when  he  addressed  them,  could  say  that  their  "  iaith 
was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whble  world." 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  fully  established  ;  and,  though 
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some  critics  have  chosen  to  question  chaps,  xv.  xvi.,  their  argu- 
ments have  no  weight.  The  time  when  it  was  written  may  be 
pret^  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem (xv.  25)  ;  he  was  lodging  with  Gains  (xvi.  23).  But  Gains  was 
a  member  of  the  Corinthian  church  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  The  epistle, 
then,  was  written  at  Corinth,  during  St.  Paid*s  stay  in  Greece 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3),  at  the  end  of  57  or  b^inning  of  58  a.  d.  And, 
though  addressed  to  Romans,  it  was  composed  in  Greek,  a  lan- 
guage generally  known  and  best  fitted  for  a  work  not  intended  to 
be  limited  to  a  single  church,  but  to  be  the  common  property  of 
the  Christian  body. 

The  occasion  of  writing  is  clear  from  the  epistle  itself.  St.  Paul 
had  learned  the  circumstances  of  the  Homan  church,  and  longed 
to  visit  it.  But,  as  this  church  comprised  Gentiles  who  disre- 
garded Jewish  prejudices,  and  Jews  who  were  attached  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  beiween  whom  contentions  arose,  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  previously  writing,  to  pacify  these  contentions,  and 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  Mae  teachers^ 
by  giving  the  fullest  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  aa 
alike  meeting  Jew  and  Gentile  in  their  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  and  propounding  the  lai^gest  blessings  to  faith  in  Jesus. 

The  epistle  consists  of  four  parts : — 

I.  The  introduction  (i.  1 — 16), 

IF.  The  doctrinal  teaching  in  respect  to  justification.  St 
Paul  shows  here  that  all  are  obnoxious  to  condemnation, 
both  the  Gentiles,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
Jews,  who  had  transgressed  their  written  code ;  that  no  one  is 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  by  works  of  law ;  so  that  the  only 
way  in  which  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation  can  be 
obtained  is  through  faith  in  Christ ;  which  way  God  has  prepared, 
not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for  the  whole  human  race  (i.  16 — xi. 
36). 

III.  The  hortatory  or  practical  part,  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts 
believers  to  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  shows  how  they 
should  act  to  one  another  (xii.  1 — ^xv.  13). 

rV.  The  conclusion,  with  salutations  (xv.  14 — ^xvi.). 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  St,  Paid's  reasoning,  it  is  well  to 
read  the  first  eleven  chapters  at  once ;  as  every  sentence,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  argumentative  part,  bean  aa  intimate  relfttioii  tO|  and 
is  dependent  on,  the  entire  diaocnme,  and  caanot  be  wdL 
stood  unless  we  oomprehe&d  the  scope  of  the  vhole. 


SatmoH  nL -- On  the  Fint  Epistle  to  the  OariathiaBa. 

Corinth,  admirably  situated  lor  oommeree  on  the  iatfamna  join- 
ing Peloponnesus  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  became  noted  for  the 
luxniy  and  profligate  character  of  ita  inhabitants.  CoorleaBK 
abounded;  and  one  thousand  prostitutes  were  attadied  to  the 
temple  on  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  was  dedicated  to  Yeans, 
the  patron-goddess  of  the  city.  Yet  here  the  power  of  the 
gospel  was  felt  Paul  on  his  second  misBicmary  joom^ 
came  to  Corinth  from  Athens  (Acts  xriiL  I),  and»  aaaociatiiig 
himself  with  Aquila  and  Priaeilla  (who  had  been  fhrced  to  kare 
Rome  by  Claudius's  edict  against  the  Jews),  he  preached  first  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue  and  then  to  the  Grentiles  for  a  year-and-a> 
half,  till  he  went  to  Ephesus.  He  was  after  a  while  followed  bj 
an  eloquent  Alexandrian  Jew  named  ApoUos,  who,  though  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  goflpel,  had  preached  zealously  at 
Ephesus,  and  after  fuller  instruction  from  Aquila  and  Priscills, 
whom  he  met  there,  proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  his  miniatratiaDfl 
were  cfifectually  blessed. 

According  to  the  subscription,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corintluaitf 
was  written  firom  Philippi ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error ;  for 
(xvi.  8)  the  apostle  was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  writing.  The 
date  must  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  57  a.  d. 

The  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  writing  may  easily  be  collected  fitnn 
the  epistle  itself.  He  had  received  letters  fix)m  the  Corinthian 
church  requesting  his  advice  on  some  particular  points ;  he  had 
also  hod  information  from  individuals  (i.  11)  of  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed.  The  leading  evil  tendencies  were  fondness  for 
philosophical  speculation,  party-spirit,  and  laxity  of  conduct,  eviU 
aggravated  by  false  teachers.  Hence  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  denied  or  explained  away :  contentions  were  rife ;  some  pro- 
fessing to  be  of  Paul,  others  of  Apollos ;  while  various  abuses  had 
crept  into  public  worship,  and  abominable  actions  had  been  com- 
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mitted,  and  passed  without  censcire.  The  apostle,  therefore,  des- 
patched this  letter  to  apply  gaitable  remedies  to  the  miMftftigfii 
which  had  arisen,  and  to  answer  the  questions  which  had  been 
put  to  him.  He  also  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  at  once,  and  after- 
wards Titus,  and  promised  eventually  to  Tisit  that  ci^  himself. 

This  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  introduction  (i.  1 — 9),  in  which  St  Paul  ezpresses  hii 
satis&ction  at  the  gifts  the  Corinthians  had  received. 

n.  The  discussion  of  various  particulars  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Corinthian  church,  viz.  (1)  reproo&  for  the  abuses- 
among  them  (i.  10 — ^vi.  20) ;  (2)  answers  to  their  questions  (vii. 
— ^xv.). 

III.  The  conclusion,  comprising  directions  for  the  contribu- 
tions to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  promises  of  a  visit,  and  salutations 
(xvi.). 

A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  reference  (1  Cor.  t.  9)  is 
made  to  this  epistle  or  to  some  other  not  now  extant.  The 
majority  of  the  ablest  modem  critics  prefer  the  last  condusaon ; 
because  nothing  ai^>ears  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter  to  which 
Paul  could  be  supposed  to  refer.  And  we  need  not  wonder  at 
such  a  letter^s  not  being  preserved.  The  apostles,  no  doubt,  wrote 
as  well  as  spoke  many  things,  which  they  were  not  divinely 
directed  to  place  among  those  documents  that  were  intended  for  the 
perpetual  guidance  of  the  church.    See  above,  pp.  15,  16. 


SscnoK  IV.  —  On  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

After  leaving  Ephesns,  where  the  first  epistle  was  written,  St. 
Paul  appears  to  have  gone  to  Troas.  Here  he  hoped  to  meet 
Titus,  and  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  matters  at  Corinth. 
Disappointed  in  this  he  went  on  into  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12—' 
14)  ;  and  there  Titus  joined  him,  and  brought  him  such  news  as 
to  call  forth  his  lively  gratitude  to  God. 

It  was  true  that  the  first  epistle  had  been  variously  re- 
ceived. On  some  it  had  produced  a  happy  efiect.  They  had 
humbled  themselves,  and  had  obeyed  the  apostle's  injunctions. 
But  there  were  others  who  persisted  in  their  evil  conduct,  and 
objected  to  St.  Paulas  authorify.  He  therefore  wrote  again,  vindi- 
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eating  and  enforcing  his  apostolic  power.  This  letter  must  be 
dated  not  more  than  a  year  after  the  preceding  one,  about  die 
close  of  57  or  beginning  of  58  A.  D.  It  was  carried  bj  Titoi, 
who  was  followed  not  long  after  bj  the  apostle  himnelf.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  paid  more  than  two  yisits  to  Corinth.  The 
expressions,  therefore  (2  Cor.  xiL  14,  xiiL  1),  may  mean  that  it 
was  the  third  time  he  teas  coming ;  he  had  changed  his  purposey 
however,  on  one  occasion,  in  order  to  spare  the  CorinthiaQi, 
though  for  that  change  he  had  been  calumniated  as  if  he  scarcely 
knew  his  own  mind  (2  Cor.  i.  15 — 17,  ii.  1).  The  genuineneas 
of  these  two  lettera  has  never  been  doubted. 

This  second  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I.  The  introduction  (i.  1,  2). 

II.  The  apologetic  discourse,  ill  which  (1)  St.  Paul  justifies  his 
proceedings,  showing  that  he  had  acted  from  a  tender  concern  he 
the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  (i.  2 — ^vii.) ;  (2)  he  exhorts  to  a 
liberal  contribution  for  the  brethren  in  Judsa  (viii.  ix.) ;  (3)  he 
resumes  his  apology,  rebutting  the  insinuations  made  against 
him,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  maiTif^iii  his  just 
authority  (x. — xiii.  10). 

in.  The  conclusion  (xiii.  11 — 14). 


Section  V. — On  the  Epistle  to  the  G^atians. 

Galatia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Gallic  tribes  who 
occupied  it  B.  c.  280,  was  a  central  province  of  Asia  IVIinor,  into 
wliich  the  gospel  had  been  introduced  by  St.  Paul  himself 
(x\cts  xvi.  6).  He  aftenvards  again  visited  the  countr}''  (Acts 
xviii.  23).  But,  as  only  one  visit  is  alluded  to  in  the  epistle,  and 
complaint  is  made  of  an  early  departure  from  purity  of  doc- 
trine (i.  6),  it  was  most  probably  written  in  the  interval.  The 
subscription,  therefore,  is  erroneous.  Various  dates  liave  been 
assigned  to  it :  perhaps  it  was  despatched  from  Corinth  in  53 
A.D.     Its  genuineness  has  always  been  acknowledged. 

It  would  seem  that,  sliortly  after  the  Galatians  had  embraced 
Christianity,  the  Judaizing  party  by  their  emissaries  questioned 
St.  PauFs  apostolical  power,  and  imposed  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentile  converts.  The  fickle  Galatians  woro 
easily  led  away,  and  were  in  great  danger  of  letting  go  the  vital 
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doctrines  of  tlie  gospel.  The  apostle,  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, wrote  at  once  to  assert  his  authority,  and  to  expose  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  error  introduced,  by  demonstrating  the 
true  nature  and  use  of  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law,  and  the 
important  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  This  epistle  is 
composed  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  St.  Paul's  skill  in  conducting  an  argument.  To  show 
his  earnestness,  it  is  written  throughout,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
with  his  own  hand  (vi.  11). 
It  consists  of  three  parts :— ^ 

I.  The  introduction  (i.  1 — 5). 

II.  Discussion  of  the  matters  which  had  induced  him  to  write ; 
in  which  (1)  he  vindicates  his  doctrine  and  authority  (i.  6 — ii.) ; 

(2)  he  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  circumcision,  showing 
that  justification  is  by  faith  in  Christ  (iii.  1 — 18),  and  explaining 
what  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was  (iii.  19 — ^iv.  7); 

(3)  he  exposes  the  folly  of  the  Galatians  in  going  about  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  law  (iv.  8 — v.  9)  ;  (4)  he  gives  various  exhor- 
tations for  Christian  behaviour  (v.  10 — vi.  10). 

III.  The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  epistle,  terminates  with  an  apostolical  benediction 
(vi.  11—18). 

Sscnox  VI.  —  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  St. 
Paul  paid  two  visits  to  it  (Acts  xviii.  19,  xix.  1,  &c.)  ;  the  last 
being  extended  to  a  residence  of  about  three  years.  This  city 
was  celebrated  for  a  most  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  of  voluptuous  and  corrupted  manners.  ■  But  the 
labours  of  Paul  were  very  effectual ;  and  a  flourishing  church  was 
established  in  Ephesus. 

No  reasonable  doubt  exists  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
inscribed  to  the  Ephesians.  But  it  has  been  much  questioned 
whether  it  was  really  addressed  to  that  church.  Some  manuscripts 
omit  the  words  iy  'E^io-y  (i.  1).  And,  as  (Col.  iv.  16)  the 
apostle  directs  the  epistle  from  Laodicea  to  be  read  at  Coloss®,  it 
has  been  thought  that  this  is  the  letter  intended,  and  that  it  was 
originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans.     Moreover,  there  ia  xvo  ^w.- 
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Mum  in  it  to  St  Paul's  reaidenoe  at  Ephena.  To 
aigoments,  it  haa  been  imagined  tiiai  tfaia  waa  an  enojclioal  or 
dreolar  letter,  to  paaB  fiom  one  <duireh  to  another  in  Aaa 
Minor  with  a  different  aupennription  to  each,  and  tibai  henoe 
local  alltudons  are  omitted.  Bnt  the  general  and  move  prdfaaUe 
belief  of  the  church  has  been  that  it  waa  yeritablj  addreand  to 
the  Epheedan  believers,  and  no  others. 

This  epistle  was  written  while  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
about  61  or  62  a.d.,  and  was  carried  bj  l^chicua  (yi,  21),  who  also 
was  intrusted  with  that  to  the  Colossian  church  (GoL  iv.  7,  8). 

The  style  is  very  animated,  and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the 
apostle's  mind  when  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  acconnt  which 
he  had  received  of  their  fiuth  and  holiness,  and  transported  widi 
the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  disphiyed  in 
^e  work  of  man's  redemption,  and  of  his  astonishing  love  towudB 
the  Grentiles  in  making  them  partakers,  through  &ith,  of  all  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  oo 
these  grand  subjects,  and  gives  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  cor- 
responding noble  expressions. 

There  are  two  principal  divisions  in  this  epistle : — 

I.  The  doctrinal  portion  (i. — ^iii.)  in  which,  after  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  apostle  breaks  forth  into  a  continued  strain  of  thaDk»- 
giving  for  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  as  evinced  in  God^s 
gracious  choice  of  his  people,  freely  justifying  them  and  tmiting 
them  to  his  family. 

II.  The  practical  portion  (iv. — ^vi.),  in  which  general  (iv.  1— 
24)  and  particular  (iv.  25 — ^vi.  9)  exhortations  are  given  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  calling,  and  to  war  a  good  spiritual  wariare  (vi- 
10 — 20)  ;  concluding  with  an  apostolical  blessing  (21 — 24). 


Sbction  VJL  —  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians. 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  was  the  first  pkice,  bo 
far  as  we  have  any  account,  in  Europe  which  received  the  gospel. 
The  church  there  was  founded  by  St.  Paul,  whose  visit,  with  its 
remarkable  circumstances,  is  recorded  Acts  xvi.  He  visited  it 
again  some  years  afierwards  (Acts  xx.  6). 

The  Philionian  church  was  the  only  one  fix)m  which  St  Paul 
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had  received  any  gift  daring  his  visit  to  Macedonia.  Thej  bore 
him  peculiar  afiection ;  and,  when  he  was  a  pnaoner  at  Rome, 
they  sent  him  a  present  by  Epaphroditus  (iv.  18),  by  whom  on 
his  return  the  apostle  despatched  this  letter.  It  was  written 
therefore  from  Rome,  and  probably,  as  his  confinement  seems  to 
be  stricter  than  at  first  (i.  12 — ^20,  compared  with  Acts  xxviii. 
30,  31),  though  a  hope  is  expressed  of  release  (ii.  24),  about 
63  A.D.     The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  amply  proved. 

Sentiments  of  almost-xmqualified  commendation  and  confidence 
are  here  expressed  in  animated  and  aflfectionate  language.  This 
letter  may  be  considered  as  comprising  three  sections : — 

I.  After  a  brief  introduction  the  apostle  sedcs  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  their  fidth,  and  to  encourage  them  to  a  consistent 
walk  in  Christian  love  (i.,  ii.). 

II.  He  cautions  against  Judaizing  teachers  (iii.,  iv.  1). 

III.  He  adds  various  admonitions,  particular  and  general,  de- 
licately acknowledges  their  gift,  and  concludes  with  salutation 
and  solemn  blessing  (iv.  2 — 23). 


Sscnosr  VUL  —  On  ibB  I^istle  to  the  CofawwianH. 

Colossse  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  to  Laodicea.  St.  Paul 
had  not  visited  it;  and  it  had  probably  received  the  gospel 
from  Epaphras  (i.  7),  i^om  some  identify  with  Epaphroditus 
elsewhere  spoken  of.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Epaphras  had  been 
sent  to  consult  the  apostle ;  at  all  events  it  was  from  him  that 
Paul  learned  the  state  of  the  Golossian  church. 

There  were  some  evils  which  required  correction.  Religious 
&naticism  was  always  rife  in  Phrygia ;  and  Judaizing  teachers 
seem  to  have  been  at  work.  Warnings  must,  therefore,  be  given 
against  vain  philosophical  speculation,  and  ascetic  practices.  These 
points  the  apostle  is  carefrd  to  touch.  But,  while  there  were 
matters  which  required  special  admonition,  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  evident  between  this  letter  and  that  to  the  Ephesians ; 
the  same  tone,  often  the  same  expressions,  rendering  it  desirable 
to  read  the  two  together.  They  must,  then,  have  been  written  at  the 
same  time,  this  probably  first,  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome.     We  may  consequently  assign  the  date  of  61  or  62  a.d.  to 
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this  epistle,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tychiciu  (It. 
7,  8),  and  of  which  the  genuineness  is  indubitable.  Oneeimns 
was  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  his  old  master  Philemoiiy  with 
the  letter  addressed  to  that  individuaL 

This  epistle  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  besides  th^  intro- 
duction and  conclusion : — 

I.  In  the  doctrinal  part  (i.  ii.)  the  apostle  enlaiges  <m  the 
dignity  of  Christ^s  person  and  work ;  in  whom  alone  aU  complete 
fulness,  perfections,  and  suficiencj  are  centred ;  he  then  cautions 
against  deceitful  speculations  and  superstitious  adherence  to  the 
law. 

II.  The  practical  part  (iii.  iy.)  comprises  general  admonitioni 
and  precepts  on  relative  duties,  concluding  with  salutations  and  t 
benediction. 

This  epistle  was  to  be  read  also  at  Laodicea. 


Section  IX.  — On  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonlans. 

Thessalonica  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  capital  of  the  second 
part  or  district,  commodiously  situated  for  commerce,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  gospel  was  first  preached  here 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  1 — 4).  After  he  had  been  forced  to  quit 
the  place,  he  went  to  Athens.  Anxious  to  visit  the  Thcsaalonians 
again,  he  found  himself  imable  (1  Thess.  ii.  18),  and  in  conse- 
quence sent  Timothy  (iii.  1,  2),  and  on  his  rejoining  him  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  6)  he  wrote  this  epistle ;  the  sub- 
scription, therefore,  is  in  error  in  stating  that  it  was  written  fix)m 
Athens.  It  is  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  inspired  letters,  and  must 
be  dated  about  52  a.  d.  The  genuineness  of  both  the  epistles  b 
satisfactorily  established. 

Besides  the  inscription  and  conclusion,  the  first  epistle  contains 
five  sections  :— 

I.  The  apostle  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  to  them  (i.  2 — ^ii.  16). 

II.  lie  expresses  his  desire  to  see  them,  and  his  affectionate 
solicitude  for  them  (ii.  17 — iii.). 
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m.  He  exhorts  them  to  growth  in  holiness  and  brotherly  love 
(iv.  1—12). 

IV .  He  warns  against  immoderate  sorrow  for  departed  brethreOi 
and  speaks  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (iv.  13 — ^v.  11). 

V.  He  gives  various  practical  instructions  (v.  12 — 24). 

He  concludes  with  charging  them  to  read  the  epistle  to  all  the 
brethren,  greetings,  and  a  benediction. 


Section  X.  —  On  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  second  epistle  was  evidently  written  a  short  time  after  the 
first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same  place.  It  was  intended  to 
rectify  a  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians,  who,  having  misunderstood 
a  passage  in  the  former  letter,  imagined  that  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  was  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  inscription  and  conclusion,  this  epistle  com- 
prises three  sections : — 

I.  A  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians  (i.  3 — 12). 

II.  The  rectification  of  their  mistake,  and  the  doctrine  con- 
cemipg  the  man  of  sin  (ii.). 

in.  Admonitions  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  (1)  To  prayer, 
with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians  (iii.  1 — 5)  ;  (2)  To  correct 
the  disorderly  (iii.  6 — 15). 

Salutation  and  apostolical  benediction  conclude  the  letter 
(16—18). 


Section  XL  —  On  the  First  Epistlo  to  Timothy. 

Timothy,  or  Timotheus,  is  first  mentioned  (Acts  xvi.  1)  as 
dwelling  at  Derbe  or  Lystra  (probably  the  latter  place,  comp.  xx. 
4),  cities  of  Lycaonia.  His  father  was  a  Gentile ;  his  mother, 
Eiuiice,  a  Jewess :  she  and  his  grandmother  Lois  are  spoken  of 
(2  Tim.  i.  5)  as  persons  of  piety,  who  had  trained  up  the  young 
Timothy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity  on  St.  Paul's  prior  visit  to  Lycaonia ; 
for  the  apostle  addresses  him  as  his  "o^vn  son  in  the  faith  "  (1 
Tim.  i.  2).     Timothy  was  "well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that 


EpIiesuB  in  cLarge  of  tlie  cfi 
wards  mmmoned  to  join  the  a; 
■ecoiid  time  (2  Tim.  it.  9).  1 
Scriptnre;  eccleriartical  histoi 
Eiiwas;  and  he  ia  said  to  t 
There  ii  much  difficnllj  in 
sohoUra  have  differed  widal' 
early  aa  a.d.  66,  and  others  , 
mort  probable  Hut  it  yna  not 
Goapel  is  died  in  it  (oomp.  t. 
ineocH  of  thia  and  the  other 
haa  been  aaaailed  by  lome  i 
gromids. 

The  epiatle  declares  iti  am 
i^cedonia  had  left  Timothy  ii 
Md,  as  he  apprehended  that  he  i 
won,  he  ditched  this  letta 
anoe.  The  instractione  fiunie 
hei«n«  of  t}ie  day,  which  Tim 
•iwpTOTided  for  fhe  govenmie 
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Smmas  XII.  —  On  tiie  Second  Epistle  to  Tiinothj. 

Tlierc  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  Timotby  iras  still  at 
Ephesus  when  this  second  letter  was  addressed  to  him.  It  was 
written  from  Rome  while  the  apostle  was  a  prisoner  there,  and  as 
it  would  appear,  though  some  eminent  critics  disagree,  not  long 
before  his  death.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the 
sommer  of  65  a.d. 

St.  Paul  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him 
at  Rome,  and  bring  Mark  with  him,  and  also  some  books  or  docu- 
ments. But  it  was  yeiy  tmcertain  how  long  the  apostle  might  be 
spared :  he  adds,  therefore,  some  &therlj  admonitions  suited  to 
strengthen  Timothy  in  a  bold  faithfulness  of  confessing  the  gospel 
truth.  '^  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  a  pious  father  under  sentence 
cf  death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again 
before  he  lefl  the  world ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him 
his  dying  commands,  and  charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had 
done  —  and  you  will  have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during 
the  writing  of  this  whole  epistle." 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

L  The  inscription  (i.  I — 5). 

II.  Exhortations  to  diligence  and  firmness  in  holding  fast  sound 
doctrine  (i.  6 — 18),  to  fortitude  xmder  afflictions,  and  purity  of  life 
(ii.),  and  to  beware  of  &lse  teachers,  and  be  diligent  in  ministerial 
labour  (iii.  1 — iv.  8). 

m.  The  conclusion,  with  a  charge  to  Timothy  to  join  him 
shortly,  and  various  salutations  (iv.  9 — ^22). 


Sbction  Xin.  —  On  the  EpistlB  to  Titiu. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Titus.  That  he  was  of  Greek  origin 
(GaL  ii.  3),  and  that  he  travelled  with  and  was  highly  trusted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6,  xii.  18),  we  gadier  fix)m  inci- 
dental notices  of  him  in  the  epistles.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  so  many  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  in  travel  are  eniuneiated.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
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Titns  may  be  there  under  a  difiercnt  name ;  and  olhec  leas  pn>- 
bablc  rcouonshave  been  imagined.  AncienC  ecclesiastical  tradition 
reports  that  Titus  waa  long  bishop  of  Crete,  and  that  he  died  in 
that  island  at  an  advanced  age. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  with  any  confidence  the  date  of  this  e^itle. 
St.  Paul  had  left  Titus  in  Crete;  but  he  does  not  seem  tokiTe 
intended  him  to  stay  long  tliere ;  indeed,  he  t«lis  him  to  expect 
a  Biumnons  to  join  the  apostle  at  Nicopohs.  We  have  no  dm 
intimation  whether  this  vraa  before  or  aAcr  Paul's  royige  a 
Home ;  but  the  prohabiHty  ia  that  it  waa  after  his  release,  and 
that  the  epistle  is  about  the  same  date  as  the  tirat  to  Timothy. 
There  is  a  cerlaln  similarily  between  the  two  which  indicate" 
their  being  written  about  the  same  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  notorious  for  aTarice,  fiauJ, 
mendaci^,  and  general  dtpnivity.  It  waa  no  ca^  post,  therdbif, 
which  Titua  had  among  them  ;  and  the  apostolical  counsels  ironlil 
be  peculiarly  valuable  to  him  for  his  behaviour  among  snch  i 
people.     The  epi.itle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

I,  The  inscription  (i.  I — 4). 

n,  Instnictions,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  elders  (i.  5—16), » 
to  the  duties  inciunbent  on  various  classes,  especially  thejoaDf 
(ii.),  as  to  the  obedience  due  lo  the  civil  authorities,  with  cantiimi 
agiunat  heretics  and  improfitahle  discussions  (iii.  1 — 11). 

nr.  An  invitation  lo  join  iho  apostle  at  Nicopolis,  with  Booe 
special  directions  (12 — 15). 


Sacnos  XIV. —  Oa  the  Epistle  to  Piulemon, 

Of  Philemon  nothing  is  certainly  known  but  what  can  be 
gathered  irom  this  epistle  compared  with  that  to  the  Colos^an.=. 
We  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  resident  at  Colosae,  that  Appliii 
waa  his  wife,  and  Archippua  either  his  son  or  other  near  relaiiic. 
And  it  is  clear  that  this  letter  waa  wrinen  at  the  same  time  iriih 
the  epistle  to  the  Coloasians,  about  61  or  62  a.  d. 

The  occasion  of  writmg  is  evident.  Onesimus,  a  Colosaisn  alitc 
of  Philemon,  robbed  his  master  and  absconded.  He  fled  lo  Rome, 
and  waa  there  converted  by  Sl  Paul's  instrumentality.  He  wMno» 
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willing  to  return  to  Philemon ;  and  the  apostle  intrusted  him 
with  a  letter  to  recommend  him  to  his  master's  kindness,  not 
merely  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  brother  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  epistle,  probably  altogether  in  St.  PauFs  own  hand-writing, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  tenderness  and  judgment.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  result,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
apostle's  touching  request  was  refused. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  reason,  to  deny  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  epistle,  as  being  merely  a  private 
letter. 


Sbctton  XV.  — >  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Of  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  the  most  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  held.  By  many  it  has  been  confidently  attributed  to 
St.  Paul :  some  have  believed  it  a  Greek  translation  of  St.  Paul's 
Hebrew  original ;  and  others  have  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas,  to 
Luke,  to  Apollos,  to  Clement,  or  some  other  early  writer.  It  does 
not  bear  the  name  of  Paul :  in  the  ancient  church  there  was  great 
diversity  of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  authorship :  the  style,  more 
rhetoricid,  differs  from  that  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles ;  and 
the  mode  of  citing  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  is  perceptibly 
different  from  that  usually  adopted  by  St.  Paul :  such  are  some 
of  the  groimds  chiefly  relied  on  by  those  who  deny  the  Pauline 
authorship.  That  they  are  not  easily  to  be  set  aside  must  in  all 
&imcss  be  conceded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  reasons  have  been 
alleged  for  the  omission  of  Paul's  name  when  writing  to  Hebrews; 
and  the  widely-spread  tradition  fi*om  early  times  of  a  Pauline 
origin,  and  the  personal  allusions  in  the  epistle,  as  that  to 
Timothy  (xiii,  23),  have  been  urged  as  unmistakeable  indications 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  writer.  Besides,  though  there  is  a  general 
superiority  of  style  to  that  of  the  acknowledged  epistles,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  a  similarity  of  thought  and  expression,  a  marked 
resemblance  of  leading  passages,  and  that  there  are  not  a  few 
words  peculiar  to  Paul  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews ;  so  that, 
if  this  last  were  not  the  apostle  himself,  he  must  have  been  some 
one  who  closely  followed  the  type  of  Pauline  teaching.     It  may 
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the  Old  Testament,  and  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  sapenorily 
of  Jeans  hunself  to  the  high  priests  ci  the  law,  and  the  oonsequent 
snperiorify  and  sufficiency  of  his  saexifice  as  a  means  of  reconci- 
liation with  God.  The  most  intimate  tmderstanding  of  the  Mosaic 
litiud  is  evinced;  and  the  reasonings  are  intermingled  with 
numerous  solemn  warnings,  and  encouragements  to  persevere  in 
the  Christian  &ith. 

This  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — r 

L  Ckmtaining  a  demonstration  of  the  deity  of  CShrist  by  the 
explicit  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament:  his  superiority  to 
angels  (i.  ii.),  to  Moses,  to  Aaron,  to  the  whole  Jewish  priesthood, 
is  insisted  on  (iii. — ^viii.),  and  the  typical  nature  of  the  l^;al  cere- 
monies shown  (ix.  1 — 10) ;  Christ's  sacrifice  being  that  true  and 
only  sacrifice  by  which  all  {be  Levitical  sacrifices  are  superseded 
(ix.  11— X.  18). 

n.  Comprehending  the  application  of  the  preceding  arguments 
and  proofs,  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  warned  of  the  danger  of 
i^stasy,  and  exhorted  to  sted&stness  in  the  &ith  of  Christ,  being 
encouraged  thereto  by  the  examples  of  ancient  worthies;  also  to 
patience,  peace,  holiness,  &c.  (x.  19 — ^xiiL  19). 

m.  Conclusion,  comprising  a  prayer  for  the  Hebrews,  and 
iqxNstolical  salutations  (xiii.  20—25). 


SsornoN  XVL  —  On  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

This  IB  the  first  of  those  called  catholic  epistles.  There  has 
been  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  writer.  It  could  not  have 
been  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee ;  for  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod  before  we  can  imagine  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  this 
epistle.  We  read  also  of  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James, 
the  Lord^s  brother.  It  was  the  one  who  bore  the  last  appellation 
who  appears  to  have  been  president  or  bishop  of  the  dimrch  at 
Jerusalem;  and  he  must  be  taken  to  be  the  writer  of  this  letter. 
But  then  it  is  questioned  whether  "  the  Lord^s  brother ''  was  not 
identical  with  "  the  son  of  Alpheus.''  It  is  argued  that,  after  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  '^  James  "  is  spoken  of  in  the  Acts 
with  no  addition  (idL  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18) ;  while  it  is  inferred  that 
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humility,  and  suitable  dispositions  £>r  receiving  the  word  of  God 
aright  (i.). 

n.  A  censure  of  yarious  sinftd  practices  and  erroneous  notions; 
the  mistaken  view  of  justification  being  corrected  by  the  histories 
of  Abraham  and  Rahab  (ii.  1— y.  6). 

in.  Exhortations  and  cautions  (y.  7 — ^20). 

This  epistle  deserves  to  be  studied  with  great  attention ;  it 
contains  instructions  highly  useful  to  Christians  of  every  age. 


Section  XVII.  —  On  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

Simon,  called  Cephas  or  Peter  (a  stone  or  rock),  was  the  son  of 
Jonas  of  Bethsaida,  and  brother  of  Andrew.  They  were  fishermen 
on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.  Peter  became  very  early  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  being  brought  to  him  by  Andrew,  who,  having  heard 
John  the  Baptist^s  testimony  of  Jesus,  had  left  John  to  follow 
the  Lord  (John  i.  35 — 42).  The  two  brothers  seem  not  to 
have  actually  quitted  their  occupation  till  the  caU  recorded  Matt. 
iv.  18—20;  Mark  i.  16—18;  Luke  v.  1—11.  From  this  tune 
they  were  Chrises  companions,  and  were  nominated  as  two  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  Peter  was,  with  James  and  John,  specially 
admitted  to  his  Master's  intimacy,  and  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
our  Lord's  history  and  in  the  early  records  of  the  church. 
After  the  apostolic  council,  of  which  an  account  is  given  Acts 
xv.,  we  hear  no  more  of  Peter  in  Scripture,  save  by  an  incidental 
notice  or  two  in  some  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  According  to  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy ,  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified  there 
with  his  head  downwards  about  65  or  66  a.d.  This  fiict  appears 
probable ;  but  that  he  lived  at  Rome  five-and-twenty  years  as 
bishop  of  that  church,  according  to  the  Roman  tradition,  cannot 
easily  be  reconciled  with  what  we  find  in  Scripture. 

This  epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  generally 
acknowledged,  was  addressed  to  the  strangers  scattered  through 
yarious  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  intending  only,  it  has  been 
said,  the  Jewish  converts  in  thos^  parts.  But  there  i.s  no  need  for 
limiting  it  to  them,  or  excluding  Gentile  Christians.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  fix)m  Babylon ;  and,  though  sortie  have  believed 
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hardly  be  divided  into  parts.  After  an  introduction  (i.  1,  2), 
the  writer,  stating  his  design  of  giving  a  last  warning  to  those  he 
addressed,  mentions  the  blessings  to  which  God  had  called  them, 
and  exhorts  them  to  improvement  in  the  most  substantial  graces 
and  virtues  (i.  3 — ^iL  22).  He  then  guards  them  against  scoffers, 
who  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's  coming  (iii.  1 — 
13).  He  concludes  by  declaring  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  repeats  the  sum  of  the  epistie  (iii.  14 — 
18). 

The  remarkable  reference  to  St.  Paul's  writings  shows  that  this 
letter  was  not  written  till  several  at  least  of  the  Pauline  episties 
were  dispersed  through,  and  acknowledged  by,  the  Christian  church 
generally,  and  also  that  those  episties  had  taken  their  place  with 
other  writings  as  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Dr.  Alford  believes 
that  the  particular  reference  is  to  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — ^v.  11. 


Sbction  XIX.  —  On  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  is  unimpeachable.  There 
is  abimdant  external  evidence ;  and  the  internal  testimony  that 
the  writer  is  the  same  with  the  autiior  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  in- 
controvertible. "  To  maintain  a  diversity  of  authorship,"  says 
Dr.  Alford,  "  would  betray  the  very  perverseness  and  exaggera- 
tion of  that  school  of  criticism  which  refuses  to  believe,  be  evi- 
dence never  so  strong." 

Artiess  simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singulai* 
modesty  and  candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of 
sentiment,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  epistie,  which,  though 
some  have  denied  its  claim  to  be  an  epistie,  and  regarded  it  as  an 
appendage  to  the  same  apostie's  Gospel,  is  yet  truly  a  letter,  di- 
rected, not  (according  to  an  unsupported  notion)  to  the  Parthians, 
but  generally  to  a  cycle  of  churches,  mainly  consisting  of  Gentile 
converts.  It  was  designed  to  certify  tiiose  whom  it  addresses  of  the 
reality  of  the  things  they  believed,  to  guard  them  againJBt  erroneous 
and  Hoentious  tenets,  and  to  animate  them  to  communion  with 
God  and  a  holy  life. 

It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  with  any  certainty  at  the  date  of 
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lion,  and  (so  to  speak)  to  set  it  at  rest.     ^'  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God." 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  here  the  clause  (1  John  v.  7, 
8),  "  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
earth."  The  genuineness  of  it  has  been  warmly  discussed.  In 
favour  of  it  it  has  been  urged,  that  it  has  (1)  external  evidence ; 
for  it  is  found  in  the  old  Latin  vermon,  and  in  most  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate;  in  the  confession  of  fidth  and  liturgy  of  the  Greek 
chiu*ch;  in  the  primitive  liturgy  of  the  Latin  church;  and  in  cita- 
tions by  Latin  Others — again,  that  it  has  (2)  internal  evidence; 
for  the  connection  requires  it,  also  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Greek ;  that  its  retention  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  article ;  that  the  mode  of  thinking  shown  by  it  is 
peculiar  to  St.  John  ;  and  that  its  omission,  if  genuine,  could  be 
more  easily  accounted  for  than  its  insertion,  if  spurious. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  (1)  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
a  single  genuine  Greek  manuscript  written  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  in  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  that 
it  occurs  in  no  other  ancient  version  than  the  Latin,  and  not  in  the 
best  MSS.  of  that^  that  it  is  cited  by  no  Greek  Others,  even  when, 
if  it  were  genuine,  it  would  have  seemed  most  natural  to  cite  it ;  that, 
as  to  the  Latin  fathers,  the  earliest  real  citation  (though  some  sus- 
pect this)  is  that  by  Vigilius  in  the  fiflh  century ;  and  that  where  it 
appears  in  the  liturgies  it  is  a  late  interpolation.  It  is  (2)  further 
argued  that  the  words  are  alien  fix)m  the  context,  and  in  themselves 
incoherent,  betraying  another  hand  than  the  apostle's.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  decision  must  mainly  rest  upon  external  evidence, 
which  is  overwhelmingly  against  the  clause.  For,  though  internal 
evidence  may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious,  when  external  evi- 
dence is  in  its  favoiir,  yet  no  internal  evidence  can  prove  a  passage 
to  be  genuine,  when  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  it. 
Scholars  have,  therefore,  now  almost  imiversally  pronotmced 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  question.  Still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  its  rejection  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the 
weight  of  irreastible  evidence  which  other  imdisputed  passages  of 
holy  writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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at  first  did  not  believe  in  liis  mission.  This  has  been  adverted  to 
in  a  former  section.     See  pp.  479,  480. 

The  authority  of  this  epistle  has  been  doubted ;  but  the  evidence 
produced  for  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  rightly  occupies  its 
place  in  the  sacred  canon.  It  is  cited  by  Tertullian,  and  others 
of  the  very  early  fathers. 

It  is  very  uncertain  whether  St.  Jude  addressed  himself  to  any 
special  conmiimity ;  the  time  and  place  of  writing  also  can  only 
be  conjectured ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  before  the 
second  epistle  of  St.  Peter :  the  similarity  between  the  two  has 
been  already  pointed  out. 

Jude's  design  was  to  guard  against  fiJse  teachers.  The  vile 
character  of  these  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  fallen  angels,  and 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  other  fearful  examples  of  sinners ; 
and  the  epistle  concludes  with  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels 
to  believers,  to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to 
rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  evil  teachers.  The  style  is  forcible 
and  energetic. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


THE   PROPHETICAL  PART  OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

On  the  BeYclation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

The  Bevelation  is  the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament  which 
strictly  and  properly  can  be  called  prophetical.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  respecting  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  which  ques- 
tions have  been  raised.  But  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  pecu- 
liarly strong.  It  was  unanimous  in  very  early  times.  Justin 
Martyr  and  Irenseus  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  cite  the 
Eevelation  in  the  second  century.  And  the  testimony  of  the  last- 
named  father  is  the  more  weighty,  since  we  know  that  he  conversed 
with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  The  evidence  for  this 
book  was  questioned  by  those  only  who  had  doctrinal  objections 
to  it.    And  the  opinion  put  forth  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
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pious  Jew  preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful, 
and  in  appearance  contradictory,  intunatious.  He  looked  into  the 
holy  books  in  which  they  were  contained  with  reverence,  and 
with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  *  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look  up  to  these  prophecies 
of  the  Apocalypse  for  the  fidl  consummation  of  the  great  scheme 
of  the  gospel ;  when  Christianily  shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its 
utmost  purity." 


APPENDIX 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MOITET,  MENTIONED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

Chiefly  extracted  fhnn  Or.  Aibuthnot't  TaiAn  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 

Measurea. 

1.    Hehreio  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight, 

The  serah.  one  twentieth  of  a  shekel 

Bekah,  hair  a  sheliel   . 

l^e  shekel*      .... 

The  manefa,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  SOOO  shekels 

*  The  shekel  U  sometimes  estimated  at  9  pen.  21^  gr. 


Iba.  OS.  pen.  gr. 

0  0  0     IS 

0  0  5       0 

0  0  10       0 

S  6  0       0 

1S5  0  0       0 


2.    Scripture  Mecuurea  of  Length  reduced  to  English  measure. 


A  digit 

Eng.feet.  inch. 
.      0       0*911? 

4  i  A  palm 

n          ......          . 

A  cubit                    

0       3-G48 

\'i\ 

.3  1  A  spa 

.      0     10-9I4 

2*1 

6|         0 

.      1       9-888 

l«l 

i^4l         6 

9 1  A  fkthom 

.      7        3-552 

144 

d0|        W 

6 1      1*5 1  Esekiel's  reed 

.     10      11-SS8 

19S 

48 1       16 1         81         i\      1*3 1  An  Arabian  pole     . 

.     14       7-104 

19S0 

4801      ifioi       N0|       JWi    15-31  101  A  srhoeniu  or  measuring 

line   145      11*04 

A  cubit 


3.    The  longer  Scripture  Measures, 


44)0 1  A  Stadium  or  ftirlong 


«Ui0 1       5 1  A  sabbath-day's  Journey 


4000  I     10 1    «  I  An  eastern  mile 
3»  I   ti  I    .'i  I  A  parasang 


I2m%} 


9a'00 


Eng.  miles. 
0 

0 

0 

.       1 

4 


«40 1  48 1  24 1  8 1  A  day's  journey 


pacra. 
0 
14ft 
729 
403 
153 
172 


feet. 

1-824 

4-6 

3-0 

1-0 

30 

40 
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4.   Scripture  Measures  of  capacitjf  for  liqiudgf  rtAteed  to  English  km 

mecunrre. 

pL  pivbi 

\ranh 0  trtS 

i-.i|  A  log 0  0« 

A-3  I      4 1  A  cab Q  iiS 

16    I    lg  I     3 1  A  hin 1  « 

Si    I   84 1     6 1    « I  A  teah «  4 

96    I   721    18|    6\   3 1  A  bath  or ephah 7  ♦ 

OTf    I  7flQ  I  I8Q I  60  fflOTlO  |  A  kfflr  or  ooroa,  cbomcr  or  homer  .    75  5 


A  gachal 


5.   Scripture  Measures  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Es^ 

corn  measured 

pec)u.pL|i«i 

.      OOOHtf 

0   0  9ttB 

.       0   0  51 

3-3  i  Ateah 10  1 

3n<H    18    I    10    I    3 1  An  ephah 3 

.     16 
.     32 


2u|  Acab 


36 1     1*8 1  Anomer  or  gomer 


IWI     6    I 


18001    90    I    50    I  15 


3600 1  180    i  100    I  9i 


5 1  A  leCech 


10  |«|  A  cbomer,  homer,  kor,  or  cocoa 


0  i 
0  0 
0  I 


6.   Jewish  Money  reduced  to  English  standard. 

€  u  I 

A  gerah 0  0  liW 

10 1  A  bekah 0   1  I** 

gf  A  shekel 0   2  «» 

.     5  14  rA 
.  SIS   S  9 


«| 


1W0|    120  i     50 1  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraica 
60000 1  flOOO  t  3000 ;  eoj  A  talent 


A  aolidus  aureus,  or  textula,  was  worth  .  .  •  .  .       0  IS 

A  ticlus  aureus,  or  gold  shekd,  was  worth  .       1  16 

A  pound  or  mIna    .  .  .  ....  .  .       3   S 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth  .....  .  .  5475   0 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  Is  Talued  at  5s.  and  gold  at  41.  per  os. 


0 


lioman  Money,  mentioked  in  the  New  Testament,  reduced  to  the  En^^ 

standard. 


A  mite  (Aittw) ...00 

A  farthing  (mtififnit) 0       0 

lJir0^»f) 0       0 

A  penny  or  denanus  (it^fitw)        .  .  .  .  .  .00 


0  ue 

0  Oi 

0  5 

7  2 
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No.  II. 

A  TABLE 

OF  THE  ORDBB  AND  PBOBABLB  DATB8  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NSW  TESTA- 
MENT, AND  OF  THE  PLACES  WHERE  THET  ABE  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  WRITTEN. 


I.  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


GOSTBLS. 

Malthcw 
Mark 

Luke  (Goipel)  7 

( AcU  of  the  Apostles)  I 

John 


nACBS.  >  A.D. 

Judaft         .....  uncertain 
Borne  •  .      63  or  64 

ita 

^>hesus  •  .     fl7or96 


II.  THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 


Bmn.n. 
1  Thessakmians 
8  Thcttakmlans 
OalaUans 
1  Corinthians 


S  Corinthians 

CokMsians    . 
Epbctians 
Pbitemon 
Pbilipfiians  , 


ITtanothr 

Dtus 

STtanothy 


rLACBB. 

Corinth 
Corinth 
Corinth 
Ephesus      • 

Corinth 

f  Macedonia  7 

{ (perhaps  from  PhUippi)i 

Rome 

Rone  • 

Rome 

Rome 
(perhaps  fkixn  Rome) 


A.D 

.  S2 

.  58 

.  5S 

.  57 

About  the  end  of  57 

or  the  beginning  (rf  5S 

.   58 

61  or  62 

61  or  62 

.      61  or  62 

.    6S 

.    6S 


Macedonia  .  .  •  .   S^ 

Macedonia  .  •    M 

Rome  .  .  .65 


IPeCer 
SPeier 
1  John 
Sand  3  John 
Jude 


III.  THE  CATHOLIC  OR  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 


PLACSa.  A.D. 

.                    Jud«a          .          .                    .          *  .61 

Rome,  at,  more  probably,  Babj  Ion  .63 

R«ne(?)     .          .          .          .         •  _•    £♦ 

Unknown 97orSS 

.  imcertatai 

Unknoim 63  or  64 


The  RereUtion  of  St  John 


96  or  97 
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No.  m. 

A  TABLE 


OF  THE   P8ALXB,  CLASSED  ACCORDIHO  TO  THEIR  8KVBHAL  8UBJXCI8,  AMD 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  FUBF08B8  OF  FSXVATS  DEYOTIOB; 

I.  Braifen, 


1.  Pniyvn  for  pardon  of  sin,  PnL  tL  xxt. 
xxxviii.  li.  cxxx.  Psalms  styled  penHcntlal, 
vL  xxxiL  xxxvUl.  li.  cii.  cxxx.  cxlili. 

2.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  psalmist 
was  depriTed  of  an  opportunity  of  the  public 
exercise  of  religion,  Psal.  xilL  xlUL  IxiU. 
Ixxxiy. 

S.  Prayers,  in  which"  the  psalmist  teems 
txvnaufy  dejected,  though  not  totally  de- 
prived Of  consolation,  under  his  afflidlons, 
PsaL  xiiL  xxiL  Ixix.  IxxriL  IxxxTiiL  cxliiL 

4  Prayers,  in  which  the  psalmist  asks  help 
of  God,  in  consideration  of  his  own  integrity, 
and  the  uinrightncss  of  his  cause,  Psal.  tu. 

XTiL  XXTi.  XXXT. 


5*  Praycri,  cxprcMlng  the  fimcst  trust  aid 
confldsace  in  Ood  under  alllictions,  PnL  ffi. 
xtL  xxTii.  zxxL  Ut.  IvL  Ivii.  hdTwL  IzzL 

IZXXTi. 

&  Prayers,  composed  when  tlie  pco^  ef 
Ood  were  under  aflttctkm  or  uetswuHaai 
Ffeal.  xlir.  Iz.  Ixxit.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  baaO. 

IXXXix.  XCtT.  dL  CXXUl.  CXXXTtt. 

7.  The  fMlowiag  are  likewlae  prayen  la 
time  of  trouble  and  atHirtion,  PiaL  1^.  ▼• 
xL  xxviii.  xlL  It.  Ux.  IxIt.  Ixx.  cfaL  exx. 
cxl.  cxU.  cxUl. 

8.  Prayers  of  totCKcnioo,  PnL  xz.  lxr& 
cxxiL  cxxxiL  csUt. 


IL  Psalms  of  thanksgiving. 


1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  particular  persons,  Psal.  ix.  xviii.  xxi. 
XXX.  xxxiv.  XI.  IxxT.  ciii.  criii.  cxvi.  cxviil. 
cxxxviiL  cxliv. 


2.  Thank^Tings  for  merges  ToudMsM 
to  the  liraelites  in  general,  Psal.  xlri.  xlriii. 
Ixv.  IxtL  Ixviii.  IxxTi.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxt.  xcfiii- 
CT.  cxxiv.cxXTi.  cxxix.  cxxxT.  cxxxvi  cxlix. 


m.  Psalms  of  praise  and  adoration^  displaying  the  attributes  of  God, 


1.  General  acknowledgments  of  Ood*s  good 
nesB  and  mercy,  and  particularly  his  care  and 
protection  of  good  men,  PsaL  xxiii.  xxxiv. 
xxxvi.  xd.  c.  ciii.  crii.  cxviL  cxxi.  cxlv. 
cxlvi. 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  mi^esty, 


glory,  and  other  attributes  of  the  DMm 
Being,  PsaL  Tiii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxlx.  xzxii. 
xlviL  L  Ixv.  IxTi.  Ixxri.  Ixxvii.  xciiL  xcv. 
xnri.  xcvii.  xcix.  civ.  cxi.  cxiii.  cxiv.  en- 
cxxxiv.  cxxxix.  cxlvii.  cxlviil.  d. 


IV.  Instructive  psalms. 


1 .  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad 
men,  the  happiness  of  the  one,  and  the 
misery  of  the  other,  are  represented  in  the 
following  Psalms :  i.  v.  viL  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiv. 
XV.  xvii.  xxiv.  XXV.  xxxil.  xxxiv.  xxxvi. 
xxxvii.  1.  Hi.  liii.  Iviii.  IxxiU.  Uxv.  Ixxxiv. 
xci.  xcii.  xciv.  cxiL  cxix.  cxxi.  cxxv.  cxxvil. 
cxxviii.  cxxxiii. 


2.  The  excellence  of  God*s  laws,  PsaL  xix. 
cxix. 

&  The  vanity  of  human  life,  PkaL  xxxix. 
xlix.  xc. 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  Ict^jL 
d. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Fnl.  cxxxL 


V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  direc^  prvpketicaL 


Psal.  ii.  xvi.  xxiL  xL  xlv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  Ixzxvii.  ex.  cxvUi. 


Psal,  Ixxviii.  cv.  ctL 


VI.  Historical  psohum 
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No.  IV. 
A  TABLE, 

OB  LIST,  OP  SELECT  CHAFTBBS  OF  THE    BOLT  8CSIPTUBE8. 

Forming  am  epitome  <^  the  bible,  and  adapted  to  famify,  or  prhate  reading ;   but  bw 
no  meame  intended  to  n^fersede  a  regular  and  orderfy  peruial  of  the  word  qf  God. 

VjlSli  L  —  A  Selection  of  Chapters,  forming  a  Series  of  the  Sacred 

History  of  the  Old  Testament 


4. 


.\ 


GBNK8I8. 

Section 

L  An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  the  six  days'  creatton.  L  ii. 
1—6. 

2.  A  more  particular  account  ai  the  crea* 
lion  of  man.  The  garden  of  Eden 
deicifbed.  The  formation  of  woman 
and  Inatitution  of  marriage,    ii.  7— 

a.  The  ML  of  man.  The  fint  promise  of 
the  Redeemer.  Expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  fttm  paradise.  iL  S5,  iiL 

The  hirth  of  Cain  and  AbeL  Murder 
of  AbeL  History  of  other  descend- 
ants of  Adam  to  Lamech.    \r. 

GeaatuSagf  ot  the  patriarchs  from  Ada^a 
to  Noah.    V. 

The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  world. 
The  deluge  threatened.  Noah  Gom> 
manded  to  prepare  the  ark.    vi. 

Noah  and  his  Ikmily  enter  the  ark. 
Account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
former  world  by  the  dduge    viL 

Tlie  waters  subaideL  Noah  and  his  (k- 
mily  quit  the  ark.  History  of  the 
renovation  of  the  world.    viiL 

The  covenant  of  God  with  Noah.  His 
intoxication,    ix. 

The  erection  (rf  the  tower  of  Babel  at- 
tempted. The  conAislon  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind,    xi. 

Hie  call  of  Abraham.  He  goes  into 
Egypt,    xli. 

Abraham  and  Lot  return  fttma  EBTpt 
and  separate,    xiii. 

Abraham  blessed  by  Melchiaedek,  king 
of  Salem,    xiv. 

14.  God  renews  his  promises  to  ilbraham. 
xvtL 

15.  Three  angels  vl^t  Abraham.  His  in- 
tercession for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
xviii. 


7. 


S. 


10. 


11. 


IS. 


la 


Section 

16.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 

rah.*  xix.1— 96. 

17.  Abraham  commanded  to  sacrifice  his 

only  son,  Isaac.  He  prepares  to  obey, 
and  receives  the  divine  benediction. 
xxiL  1—19. 

18.  Isaac  marries  Rebekah.    xxiv. 

19.  The  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.    Esau 

despises  his  birthright  xxv.  20-34 
90.  The  promise  of  God  to  Isaac,      xxvi. 

1—6. 
SI.  Jacob    surreptitiously   obtains    Isaac's 

blessing,    xxvii.  1—40. 

22.  Esau  menaces  Jacob.     The  marriage 

of  Esau.  Jacob's  viiioo  at  Bethel, 
and  his  vow.    xxvii.  41—46,  xxviiL 

23.  Jacob  entertained  by  Laban.    Ills  mar- 

riage,   xxlx. 

24.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,    xxxvii. 

25.  The  imprisonment  of  Joseph  by  Poti* 

phar.    xxxix. 

26.  Joseph,  in  prison,  interprets  the  dreams 

of  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  and  chief 
butler.    xL 

27.  The   deliverance  of  Joseph.    His  ad- 

vaocement  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
xli. 

28.  The  first  Journey  of  Joseph's  brethren 

into  I^pt,  to  buy  com.    xlii. 

29.  Jacob    persuaded    to   send   Benjamin 

into  ^ypt.  Joseph  entertains  his 
brethren,    xliii 

30.  Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his 

brethren,    xliv.  xlr. 
St  Jacob  settles  in  Egypt  with  his  family. 

xlvi. 
9SL  Joseph  presents  certain  of  his  brethren 

unto  Pharaoh.      His  admtaiistraticm 

in  J^ypt.    xlviL  1—96. 
33.  Jacob's  last  days.      He  is  visited  by 

Joseph,  whose  children  he  blesses. 

xlvii.  27-31,  xlviU. 
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Section 
M.  Jacob*!  prophetic 
chUdren.    xUx. 
SBl  The  burial  of  Jaoobi 
rialofJoiqith.    1. 


benediction  of  bU 


Death  and  bu- 


SeetSon 
fiS.  Motet 


97. 

as. 

40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 

51. 


53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 


sxoous. 
The  opprevion  of  the  children  of  Itrael 

by  the  king  who  luicw  neither  Joseph 

nor  hl«  aerrioci.    i. 
TTbe  Uzth  and  prceervation  of  Motet. 

Hit  Ilif  ht  into  Mldian.    ii. 
God  appcan  unto  Motet,  and  callt  hhn 

to  be  the  delirerer  of  the  Uraelitet. 

iiLlT. 
Motet  and  Aaron  apply  to  Pharaoh,  in 

the  name  of  God,  and  on  bdialf  of 

the  Itraelitet.    ▼. 
God  renewt  hit  promite  of  deliverance 

to  the  Itraelitet.   vL  1—^. 
The  interriew  of  Motet  with  Pharaoh. 

The  firtt  plague.   tU. 
Pharaoh  hardent  hit  heart.    The  te. 

cond,  thbd,   and   iburth    plagoak 

mi 
The  fifth,  tixtb,  and  aeventh  plaguet. 

ix. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  plaguet.    x. 
The  death  of  the  flnt-bom  threatened. 

xi. 
The  institution  of  the  patsoTer.  TTic  de- 
parture of  Israel  ftom  Egypt,  xii. 
The  Israelites*  miraculous  passage  of 

the  Red  tea.  The  ^ypliantdrowncd. 

x\r. 
The  song  of  Moaet,  for  the  deliverance 

of  the  Israelites.    The  bitter  waters 

of  Marah  sweetened,    xt. 
The  Isradites  miraculously  fed  in  the 

desert,    xvi. 
Their  murmurs  at  Rephidim.     Water 

miraculously  given  them  from  the 

rock  at  Horeb.    xvii. 
The  arrival  of  Motet*  wif^  and  children 

with  Jtthro.    The  counsel  given  by 

the  latter  to  Moses,    xviii. 
The  preparation  of  the  Isradites  for 

renewing  their  covenant  with  God. 

xix. 
The   promulgation  of  the  moral  law. 

XX. 

Hoses  called  to  sscend  mount  Sinai. 
The  covenant  ratified,    xxiv. 

The  people  request  Aaron  to  make  a 
golden  calf.  The  punishment  of  the 
idolaters,    xxxii. 

Moses  removes  his  tent  fWnn  the  camp. 
The  people  mourn,    xxxlii . 

The  tables  of  the  law  renewed.  Vari- 
ous instructions  given  to  Moset. 
xxxiv. 


tpict  into  the  Inief 


. zlU. 

A.  The  mniimmof  the  people.  Jodnali 

attenpt  lopacUy  tbMn.   xlv. 
flO.  The  rtbelUoiiaiid  puBUnMOt  eTKecah, 

Dathan,  and  AblnB,  and  their  «■»> 

datet.   xvi. 


61.  Dlteonne  of  Motet  to  tlie 
nbtlng  t^  eventa  that  took 
the  wildemeit  from  their 
mount  Honb,  until  ClMlr 


It 
at 


tf 

IS 


ee.  Renewal  of  the  covenant  with 

pie  of  Israel,   xxlx. 
63.  Promltet  of  pardon  to  Vbm  penttnt. 

Good    and  evil  tet   betee  '"'^ 

XXX. 

61  Jothua  appointed  to  be  the 

Moaet.    A  tolemn  chatfe  ghrca 
him.    xxxL  1— S7. 

65.  The  people  convened  to  hear  Iht  prt* 

pheticalaiidhiaiorlealodeof  Mot*- 
xxxLSS-^xxziL  ._ 

66.  Moset*  prophetic  bletthig  of  the  tetlvs 

tribes.  Their  peculiar  feUdty  sod 
privilege  in  having  the  Lobp  ** 
thdr  God  and  protector,    xxxili. 

67.  The    death     and    burial    of 

xxxiv. 

JOSHUA. 

68.  The  charge  to  Joshua  as 

of  the  people  of  God.    1.        ^^ 

69.  The  miraculous  paatage  of  the  ItrsH* 

ites  over  Jwdan,  and  the  setting  W 
(rf  twelve  memoiial  stones.    HLhr. 

70.  Joshua,  stricken   in  year*,  givetto 

first  charge  to  the  people  of  tessi 
xxiU. 

71.  Joshua's  second  charge  to  the  Itraeli»- 


XXIV. 


JUDGB8. 

people  chastised 


72.  The  .     . 

Judges  raised  up. 
tion.    IL 


for  their  sto** 
Their  adminisCn- 


ItAMVBL. 

7&  The  birth  of  Samuel,    i. 

74.  The  hymn  of  Hannah.    Depraved  ofl«» 

duct  of  £li*s  sons.    ii. 

75.  The  caU  of  Samuel,  and  his  ettafaUih* 

ment  in  the  prophetic  oflke.    iU. 
7&  Hie  Israelites  demand  a  king.    viU. 

77.  Saul  anointed  king.    ix.  x. 

78.  Saul  r«;}eeted  by  God.    xUL 

7a  Hie  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over 
Israel,    xvi. 
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Section 
80l  Dsrid'i  combat  and  victory  over  Ck>liath. 

zvli. 
81.  Saul*!  life  in  David's  power,  in  the  cave 

at  Engedi,  who  nugnAnimoutljr  spares 

it.    xxiv. 
88L  David  sparet  the  life  of  Saul  a  second 

time.    xxvL 
S3.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  after  his  total  dis- 

comflture  by  the  Philistines,    xxxl. 

2  SAMUBL. 

St.  David  anointed  king  over  Israel.    His 
vietoriet.    ▼. 

86.  The  bringing  up  of  the  arlc  to  Jerusalem, 

and  the  divine  promises  made  to  him. 
▼i.  vii. 
86L  The  sin  and    repentance    of  David, 
xi.  xii. 

87.  David's  psatan  of  praise,  on  a  gmieral  re- 

view of  the  mercies  of  his  life,  and  of 
the  many  deliverances  he  bad  ex. 
perienccd.    xxil. 

1  KiNoe. 

88.  The  death  of  David,  and  accession  of 

Sotomon.    ii. 
89L  The  early  part  of  Solomon's  reign,    iii. 
90.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the 

sublime  prayer  of  Solomon  on  that 

occasion,    viii. 
91  Divine  vinon  to  Solomon.     His  opu. 

leoce  and  commerce,    ix. 
98.  The  death  of  Solomon,  and  accession  of 

Behoboam.    xi. 

95.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jero- 

boam, who   forms  the   kingdom  of 

Israel.    xiL 
9i.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Ju- 

dab,  and  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel. 

xiv. 
<I5.  The  reign  of  Ahab,  against  whom  Elijah 

prophesies.    Miracles  wrought  by  the 

pro^et    zviL 

96.  The  prophets  of  Baal  slain,    xviii. 

^.  BUjah's  flight  to  Horeb.    Transactions 
there,    xix. 

2  KINGS. 

98.  The  translation  of  EUJah.    ii. 

99.  Miracles    wrought    by   his    successor. 

Elisha.    iv. 

100.  The  healing  of  Naaman,  and  punish- 
ment of  Gebazi.    v. 

lOL  Miracle  wrought  by  Elisha.  The  Sy- 
rUn  army  smitten  with  blindness, 
vi. 


Section 

10£.  Hosbea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  de- 
throned by  Shalmancser,  and  the 
Israelites  carried  captive  into  Assy- 
ria,   xvil. 

103.  The  reign  of  Hesekiah.     His  danger 

IVom  Sennacherib's  besieging  Jeru- 
salem,   xviii. 

104.  The  deliverance  of  Hesekiah.    xix. 

105.  The  pious  reign  of  Josiah.      xxii.  xxiii. 

106.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahax,  Jdioiakim, 

Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  the  Ust 
kings  of  Judah.  xxiii.  31— S7. 
xxiv. 

107.  Siege  and  capture  or  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 

chadnexsar;  Jerusalem  taken;  the 
tem|de burnt;  and  the  Jews  carried 
into  captivity  to  Babylon,    xxv. 


EZRA. 

106.  Edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to 
return  into  Judsea,  and  re-build  the 
temple,    i. 

109.  The  buikling  of  the  second  temple  com- 
menced, but  hindered  by  the  Sama- 
ritans,   iii.  iv. 

lia  Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  temple  finished  and  dedicated. 
V.  vL 

111.  Eara  the    priest    goes    to    Jerusalem 

with  a  commission  firom  Artaxerxes 
Longlraanus,  king  of  Persia,  in  fisvour 
of  the  Jews.    vii. 

112.  Departure  of  Nehemiah  for  Jerusalem, 

with  a  royal  commission  in  fkvour  of 
the  Jews.    ii. 

113.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  being  re- 

built, Esra  and  Nehemiah  convene 
the  people  to  hoar  the  law  read, 
viii. 

EOTHEK. 

114.  Haman,  prime  minister  of  Ahasuerus, 

from  motives  of  hatred  towards  Mor- 
decai,  forms  a  plan  to  massacre  the 
Jews  throughout  Persia,    iii. 

115.  Esther,  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  apprises 

the  king  of  Haman's  sanguinary  de- 
sign,   vii. 

116.  The  advancement  of  Mordecai.     The 

deliverance  of  the  Jews.     viii.  ix. 

X. 
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APPENDIX. 


Pabt  n.  —  A  Selection  of  Chapters  forming  a  Series  of  the  Gospe 

History. 


Section 

1.  The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  that 

of  Jesus  Christ  announced.     Luke  i. 
1-5G. 

2.  John  the  Baptist  bom.    The  prophetic 

hymn  of  Zacharias.      Luke  i.  57 — 
80. 
S.  The  nativity  and  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Ltikt  ii, 

4.  The  arrival  of  the  wise  men  from  the 

east  to  adore  Jesus  Christ.      Mail. 
ii. 

5.  Theministry  of  John  the  Baptist.    The 

baptism  of  Christ,  and  his  temptation. 
Luke  ili.  1—22.  iv.  1—13. 

6.  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 

Christ    John  i. 

7.  Christ's   miracle    at  Cana   in  Galilee. 

John  ii. 

8.  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus.   John 

iiL 

9.  His  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 

maria.   John  iv. 

10.  Christ   preaches  at  Nazareth.    Various 

miracles  wrought  by  Christ.     Luke 
iv.  Ii— 44. 

11.  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Matthew  be- 

come Christ's  stated  disciples.     I^nke 

V. 

12.  Jesus  Christ  heals  a  paralytic  at  the  pool 

of  Bethesda.  JoAis  v. 

13.  The  twelve  apostles  appointed.     Luke 

vi. 

14.  Christ's  scrraoo  on  the  Mount.     Mati. 

V. — viL 

§  1 .  Who  only  are  truly  happy.  The 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  exemplary. 
Matt.  v.  1— ]& 

^  2.  The  design  of  Christ's  coming; 
vis.,  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (v.  17 
—20),  which  had  been  much  im- 
paired by  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  1.  In  respect  of  its 
extent :  this  is  exemplified  in 
what  concerns  mmrder^  21— S6 
adultery,  27—30  ;  d-mtrce,  SI.  32 
oathB,  33-37 ;    retaliation,  3»— 42 

the  love  of  our  neighbour,  43—48 

2.  In  respect  of  motive :  -  where 
the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue  is 
destroyed.  This  is  exemplified  In 
almsgiving,  vi.  1—4 ;  prayer,  5— 
15  ;  and  fatting,  16—18. 

\  o.  Heavenly.mindedness  enforced  by 
various  considerations,  vi.  Id— 
34. 

S  4.  Cautions  against  rash  judgments 
of  others,  vU.  l—fi;  various  ad- 


Section 

iD0iiitlant,6— 14; 
ftlae  taidben,  who  arc 
known    by  their  actioBa.  15-9; 
the  wisdom  of  adding  prsciice  » 
knowtedge,  and  the  iasgoificsiief 
of  the  latter  without  tke  forasr. 
21—29. 
15.  Jesus  Chrisft  heals  the  centutioB'i  » 
vant,  and  reatotcs  to  life  thewidsw^ 
son  at  Nain.'  <JLsife  vii.  i— 17- 
1&  Christ*sreplytotbeiDqniiyofJatatfct 

Baptist's  disciples  and  his  Anxne 
to  the  people  OQOCcRiiiigJbfaa.  latr 
▼ilia-K. 

17.  Christ  pudons  a  wonan  who  bai  bea 

a  sinner.    Lmke  vii.  96-JOi 

18.  The  parable  of  the  sower.     ^1m>  « 

Christ's  diadplca.    £«levuLl-^I- 

19.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  httoouai 

and   heals   a  demoniac  at  Gstin> 
Luke  Tiu.  22—391 
23.  Christ  cures  an  issue  of  bteod.  sad  nan 
the  daughter  of  Jairas  tottfe.    L^ 
▼UL  40-56. 

21.  Christ  heals  a  paralytic  and  t*o  bfini 

men.    Matt.  ix. 

22.  The  mission   of   the   aimtki    Fire 

thousand  men  miracnlowly  fed.  Lake 
ix.  1—27. 

23.  Christ's  discourse  on  the  hnad  of  XA. 

Pete's  confetsioQ.    JtfaviSi-7l. 

24.  Chrtet     performs     varkns    aundei. 

Matt.  XV. 

25.  Christ  foretells  his  death  andrenmc* 

tion.    Matt.  xvL 

26.  The  transfiguratioQ  of  Jesos  Christ,  ai 

the  miracle  which  followed  it    UaB. 
xviL 

27.  The  mission  oi  tlie  seventy  disapla. 

Luke  X.  1— £4. 

28.  The  parable  of  the  benevobnt  SaBs> 

ritan.   Christ  viaUa  Maltha  and  Har;. 
Luke  X.  25-^2. 

29.  Jestu  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fcsitof 

Ubemacles.    John  viL 

30.  Jesus   Christ   teaches   in  the  tsmpie. 

John  viU. 

31.  Christ  heals  a  man  who  had  been  boa 

blind.    JoAaix. 

32.  Instructions  concerning  prayer.    IV 

scribes     and     Pharisees     rqvorcd. 
Lukexi, 

33.  Cautions  against  hypocrisy.    The  cut 

of   divine   provideocc.       Laftr  u- 
1-34. 

34.  AdmoniUon  to  be  prepared  for  isn^ 

Luke  xii.  S5-48. 
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Section 

35.  Christ    reprore*  the    people  for   not 

knowing  the  time  or  MewUh**  com. 
ing.  Common  reason  sufBcient  to 
teach  men  repentance.  LtUce  xil. 
49-50. 

36.  Dedgn  of  God's  Judgments.    An  infirm 

woman  healed.  Parable  of  the  mus- 
tard-^eed.  which  prophetically  repre- 
sents the  spraadof  the  goapeL  Luke 
•xili.  1-41. 
S7.  Christ's  Journeying  towards  Jerusalem. 
His  lamentation  over  the  judicial 
blindness  of  Jerusalem.    Luke  xiil 

SB,  A  dropsical  man  healed  on  the  sabbath- 
day.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper. 
Luke  xiT.  1-24 

SO,  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be 
requisite  in  a  true  Christian.  The 
unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Chris- 
tUn.    Luke  x\r.  95-35. 

40.  Christ  illustrates  the  Joy  of  the  angels 
hi  heaven  over  repenting  sinners,  by 
tho  parables :  1.  Of  the  lost  skeep^ 
Luke  XV.  1-7;  S.  Of  the  lofe/  jriece 
Iff  momq/t  8—10 ;  3.  Of  \he  prodigal 

•ON.  11— as. 

41*  Finable  of  the  unjust  steward.  The 
Fhaiisees  reproved  for  their  hypo* 
crlsy  and  oovetousness.  Luke  xvi. 
]^1& 

4SL  Tbe  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  La- 
aams.    Lmke  xvL  19^-31. 

43L  Ilia  duty  of  not  giving  offence.  Ten 
lepers  healed.  Luke  xvU.  1—19. 

41.  Christ  discourses  concerning  his  second 
coming.    Lnke  xvii.  SO— 37. 

45.  JBocouragement  to  perseverance  in 
prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  importunate  widow.  Parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  puUican  or  tax- 
gatherer.    XuAc  xriiL  1— 14. 

46L  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  be 
brought  to  him,  again  fbretells  his 
death,  and  cures  a  blind  man  near 
Jerieha    £«fo  xviii.  15-43. 

47.  Pftrable  of  the  Ubourers  in  the  vine- 

yard.     Humility  inculcated.      Two 
tdind  men  receive  their  sight    Mali, 

XX. 

48.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus.    Jokm  xi. 

l-44w 

49.  AccQimt  of  the  diflRnent  eflfects  pro- 

duced by  this  miracle  on  the  Jews. 
John  XL  45-57 ;  xil.  1—11. 

50.  The  conversion  of  Zaccheus.     Lnke 

xix.  1—10. 

51.  FaraUe  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a 

distant  country  to  receive  a  kingdom. 
X«foxix.]l-.96. 


Section 

52.  Christ's  lowly  yet  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  He  weeps  over  her  im- 
pending calamities,  and  expels  the 
traoers  out  of  the  temple,  where  he 
teaches  the  people.  X«ic  xix.  S9— 
48. 

53.  Christ  confutes  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders:  I.  By  a  question  con- 
cerning the  baptism  of  John,  Luke 
XX.  1—8;  2.  By  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  9—19; 
and,  3.  By  showing  the  lawftilness 
of  iMiying  tribute  unto  Cesar,  SO-SO. 

54.  The  Sadducees  and  scribes  severally 
confuted.  The  charity  of  a  poor 
widow  commended.  Luke  xx.  S7— 
47;  xxi.  1—4. 

55.  Christ  discourses  on  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  enforces  the 
duty  of  watchfulness.  Luke  xxi. 
5-38. 

56.  Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
end  pf  the  world.    Matt.  xxiv. 

57.  Parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the 
talents.  The  last  judgment  de- 
scribed.   Matt.  XXV. 

58.  Christ  washes  his  apostles'  feet,  pre- 
dicts the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
Peter's  denial.    John,  xiii. 

59.  Christ  celebrates  the  passover,  insti- 
tutes the  Lord's  supper,  and  warns 
Peter  that  he  would  deny  him.  Luke 
xxii.  1—38. 

GO.  Christ's  last  discourse  with  his  disciples. 
John  xiv.— xvi. 

61.  Christ's  Ust  prayer  for  his  disciples,  and 
for  all  who  in  fUture  ages  should  be- 
lieve in  him.    John  xviL 

68.  Judas  betrays  Jesus,  who  retires  to  the 
ganien  of  Oethsemane.  Peter's  de- 
nial of  Christ,  who  is  arraigned  before 
Pikte.   JoJbsxvUi. 

63.  Christ  condemned  and  crucified.  Luke 
xxiii. 

64.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  Matt. 
xxviU.  1—15. 

65.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  Luke  xxiv.  13— 
35;  and  also  to  the  assembled  dis- 
ciples, 36—48.  The  ascension  of 
Christ    49-53. 


THB   ACTS  or  THE   APOSTLKS. 

66.  The  transactions  before  and  afterChrist's 
ascension  into  heaven.  Matthias 
dected  an  apostle,    i. 

67.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  and 
Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  con- 
sequence of  it.   it. 
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Part  IIL  —  Select  Chapters  taken  from  the  Apostolic  £pistlc8. 


1.  The  trieMcd  coDiequencet  of  our  justi- 

.    flcafcioo  by  Jesut  Christ.    Bom.  ▼. 
SL  Eulogium  and  deicripUon  of  charity. 

1  Cor.  xiii. 
S.  The     rttumctioQ    of    Jeaut    Chriit. 

Victory  OTcr  death  and  sin.    1  Cor, 

XT. 

4.  A   Aiture  life.      The  lore  of   Christ. 

S  Cor.r. 

5.  Spiritual    bletsings    in  Christ    Jesiu. 

6.  Various  duties  of  the  Christian    life. 

Epk.  It^tL 

7.  Exhortations   to    Christian  holiness. 

Pkii.  It. 

8.  The  excellence  of  godliness.     1  Tim. 

tL 

9.  The  supreme  deity  and  dignity  of  Jesus 

Christ,  his  superiority  to  angds,  and 
our  duty  in  consequence.  Heb.  I.  ii. 
1-4. 


Section 

10.  Exhortations  to  persererance.      Heb. 

xil. 

11.  Exhortations   and   cautions.       Jama 

▼. 

12.  Exhortation    to    stedfastness    in   the 

fkith  of  Christ,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privi- 
leges conferred  by  Christ.  1  Pet.  i. 
U.  1—10. 

13.  Exhortation  to  Tariotu  ciTil  and  rela- 

tive duties.  1  Pet.  ii.  11-25;  iii. 
1-13. 

14.  The  hope  and  conduct  of  a  Christian. 

2  Pet.  i. 

15.  The  second  advent  of  Christ.     2  Pet. 

ill 

16.  The  love  of  God  opposed  to  that  of  the 

world.    1  John  iii. 

17.  Exhortation  to  brotherly  love.     1  John 

iv. 
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A  CONCISE  CHBONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


OF  THE  PRIKCIPAL  EPOGHfi  ICEHTIONBD  IK  THB  OLD  AVD 

TESTAJfBaTS.* 


I.  Old  Tbstaiikmt  Histo&t. 


Anno 
Mundi, 
or  Year 

of  the 
World. 

1 
1056 
1656 
2008 
2083 
2094 
2107 

2107 
2108 
2148 
2245 
2276 
2298 
2433 

2513 
2514 
2553 

2561 

2909 
2949 
I  2990 
3001 
3029 


I 


The  creation  of  the  world. 

Noah  bom. 

The  deluge. 

Abraham  bom. 

Call  of  Abraliam. 

Ishmacl,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  bom. 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of 

the  plain. 
Covenant  with  Abraham  renewed. 
Birth  of  Isaac. 
Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 
Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel. 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 
Jacob  and  his  family  go  into  Egypt. 
A  revolution  in  Egypt;  the  Israelites  persecuted; 

birth  of  Moses. 
The  Exodus  from  Egypt 
The  delivery  of  the  law. 
The  death  of  Moses;  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 

into  the  promised  land,  under  Joshua. 
The  administration  of  the  elders  and  judges,  after 

the  death  of  Joshua. 
Saul  appointed  and  consecrated  king. 
The  accession  of  David  to  the  throne. 
The  reign  of  Solomon  alone. 
The  dedication  of  the  temple. 
Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  secession  of  the 

ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam. 

*  Abridged  from  Usiher  and  Winer. 


Yftf 


OuM, 
40OO 


A.O. 

4004 
294S 
2348 
1996 
1921 
1910 
1897 

1897 
1896 
1856 
1759 
1728 
1706 
1571 

1491 
1490 
1451 

1443 

&c 
1095 
1055 
1014 
1003 

975 
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A.M. 


3029 
3050 
3051 
3074 
3076 

3076 
3086 
3107 
3108 
3120 
3148 
3164 
3179 
3232 

3233 
3244 
3246 
3265 
3283 


I.e. 


Kings  of  Israel  far  254  Years, 

Jeroboam  I. 

Nadab. 

Baasha. 

Elah. 

Zimri  conspires  against  Elah,  and  reigns  seven  days 

at  Tirza. 
Omri. 
Ahab. 
Ahaziah. 

Jehoram  or  Joram. 
Jehu. 
Jehoahaz. 
Joash. 

Jeroboam  11. 

Zachariah  son  of  Jeroboam  reigned  six  months. 
Shallom  reigned  one  month. 
Menahem. 
Pckahiah. 
Pekah. 
Hoshea. 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  it  had  subsisted 

two  hundred  and  fiftv-foor  years. 


975 
954 
953 
930 
928 

928 
918 
897 
896 
884 
856 
840 
825 
772 

771 
760 
758 
729 
721 


Kings  ofJudahfor  388  years. 


3029 

Kehoboom. 

3047 

Abijah. 

3049 

Asa. 

3090 

Jehoshaphat 

3)15 

Jehoram. 

3119 

Ahaziah. 

3120 

Athaliah. 

3126 

Jehoash. 

3166 

Amaziah. 

3195 

Uzziah  or  Azariah. 

3246 

Jotham. 

3263 

Ahaz. 

3279 

Hezekiah. 

975 
957 
955 
914 
889 
885 
884 
878 
838 
809 
758 
741 
725 
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3308 
3363 
3365 
3395 
3406 


3416 


3416 


3468 


3470 
3475 
3483 
3488 
3519 
3539 
3546 

3547 
3577 
3580 


Kings  of  Judak  ahmt, 

Manasseh. 

Amon. 

Josiah. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah.    Jehoiakim. 

Jeconiah,  Coniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  flon  of  Jehoiakim. 

Zedekiah,  unck  of  Jeconiah,  originally  named  Mat- 
taniah. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  hy  Nehnchadnezzar;  Zede- 
kiah's  flight:  he  is  deprived  of  sight;  Jerusalem 
taken,  and  the  temple  hnmt. 

Beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  The 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  it  had 
subsisted  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  from 
the  conmiencement  of  David's 'reign;  and  three 
hundred  and  eightv-eight  years  fhmi  the  separa- 
tion between  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 


From  iJte  Babylonish  Captivity  to  Nehemiah's 

Reform, 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years*  captivity  fore- 
told by  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  made  governor  of 
the  remains  of  the  people.     He  is  slain. 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  who  restores  the  Jews  to 
liberty,  and  permits  them  to  return  into  Juda»i 
under  S^rubbabcL 

The  second  temple  begun. 

Death  of  Cyrus.     Cambyses  reigns. 

Darius  Hystaspes  reigns. 

The  temple  finished. 

Death  of  Darius.     Xerxes  succeeds  to  the  throne. 

Artaxcrxes  succeeds  Xerxes. 

He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  with  several  priests  and 
Levites. 

Nchemiah  governor  of  Judcea. 

Darius  Nothus. 

Nehemiah  comes  a  second  time  to  Palestine  and 
reforms  abuses.  £nd  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon. 


a.c. 


696 
641 
699 
609 

598 


588 


588 


536 


534 
529 
521 
516 
485 
465 
458 

445 

423 
414 
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n.  New  Tebtameht  Histort. 

ym  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 

Testament 


M. 

Y.Of 

Before 

J.  c. 

the 

Vulgar 

Era. 

10 

The  nativity  of  Chrtet. 

John  the  Baptist  was  bom  six  months  before  the 

birth  of  Christ. 
The  circumcision,  purification,  and  presentation 

of  Christ  in  the  temple. 
Archelaus,  ethnarch  of  Judaea. 

1 

4 

2 

3 
V.E. 

12 

Christ  visits  the  temple. 

12 

or 
A.D. 

8 

32 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 

32 

29 

83 

The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ 

First  Passover.     Christ  purges  the  temple,  and 
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mightj  God,  the  everlasting  Father. — Mic.  v,  2.    Whose  goings  forth 
hare  been  iirom  of  old,  from  everlasting. 

FuljUment — Heb.  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is 
for  ever  and  over.  Compare  Matt  xxii.  42 — 55;  Acts  ii.  34,  35;  1  Cor. 
XV.  24;  Heb.  L  13. — Matt  i.  23.  They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
that  is,  God  with  us. — John  i.  1,  14.  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  — Rom. 
ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the  fathers)  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.    See  also  CoL  iL  9  ;  1  John  v.  20. 

4.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  descended. 

Hxfphecif, — From  the  flrst  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15.  From  Abraham  and 
his  descendants  (Gren.  xii  S,  xviii.  18);  viz.  Isaac  (Gkn.  xxvi.  4); 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14);  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10);  Jesse  (Isai.  xi.  1); 
David  (FtaL  Ixxxix.  4, 29,  cxxxii  1  i ;  IsaL  ix.  7 ;  Jcr.  xxiii.  5,  and  xxxiii. 
20,  21). 

Fulfilment — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  the  tinjc  was  come,  Grod 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. — Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant  which 
God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  (see  Matt  i.  1.). — Heb.  vii.  14.  It 
is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. — Rom.  xv.  12.  Esaias 
saith,  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  42.  Hath  not  the 
Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David?  See  also  LuIlc  L 
32;  Acts  IL  30,  xiii  23. 

5.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  Virgin, 

Prophecy, — Isai.  viL  14.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring 
forth  a  Son. — Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the 
earth;  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.  (N.  B.  The  ancient  Jews  applied 
this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  whence  it  follows  that  the  later  interpreta- 
tions to  the  contrary  are  only  to  avoid  the  truth  which  we  profess;  viz. 
that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  therefore  is  the  Christ  or  Messiah : 
Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art  lU.  p.  171.  edit  1715,  folio.). 

FulfibnenL — Matt  i.  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife,  and  luiew  her  not, 
tiU  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son.  Compare  Luke  i.  26 — 35. — 
Matt  i.  22,  23.  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  bo  fulfilled,  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son. 

6.  The  ptace  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 

Prophecy, — Mic.  v.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  by 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
onto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  IsraeL 

Fulfilment. — Luke  iL  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  every 
one  into  his  own  city.  •  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  with  Mary 
his  espoused  wife,  unto  Bethlehem;  and  while  they  were  there  she  brought 
forth  her  first-bom  son.  Compare  also  Matt  ii.  1,  4—6,  8,  11;  Luke  iu 
10,  11,  16,  and  John  viL  42. 
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7.    That  a  prophet,  in  the  tpirit  and  power  of  Eliot,  or  Elijah,  shooU  be 
the  Messiah's  forerunner  and  prepare  his  way. 

Prophecy. — Isai.  xL  3;  Mai.  iii.  1,  and  It.  5;  Lake  L  17.  Behold  I  will 
send  my  messenger ;  and  he  shall  prepare  mj  way  before  me. 

Fulfilment — Matt.  iii.  1,  2,  3.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Biptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Jndea,  saying.  Repent  ye;  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand. —  Matt.  xi.  14;  Luke  Tii.  27,  28.  This  is  Eliis 
which  was  for  to  come. 

8.    That  he  should  begin  to  publish  the  gospel  in  GaiUet. 

Propliecy Isai,  ix.  1,  2.    In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  people  thit 

walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

Fulfilment. — Matt.  iv.  12 — 17.  Now,  when  Jesus  heard  that  Johnwu 
cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  &c.  From  that  time  Jesas  begvi 
to  preach  and  to  say.  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heayen  is  at  hand. 

9.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Legidator  like  unto 
Moses  (but  superior  to  him),  who  should  change  the  law  of  Moses  into  a  new 
and  more  perfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  list  for 
ever. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  promulgated  to  the  Jewish  people  excInsiTelj, 
and  was  full  of  burdensome  ceremonies:  the  sacrifices  enjoined  by  it  were 
to  be  performed  only  at  Jerusalem;  and  it  was  delivered  by  a  man  to  men. 
But, 

Prophecy. -r-il.)  The  Messiah  is  foretold  to  be  a  prophet  like  onto 
Moses.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  The  Lord  thy  Grod  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  likl  unto  me.  Unto  him 
shall  ye  hearken.  For  Moses  differs  from  all  the  other  Old  Testament 
prophets  in  this,  that  he  was  truly  a  legislator,  the  friend  of  God  (Exod, 
xxxiii.  II.),  and  was  distinguished  by  the  multitude  of  his  mirades 
(Deut  xxxiv.  11.). 

(2  )  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  law.  Isai.  il.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shaD 
go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  This  law  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations:  see  JsaL  iL  2,  3.  and 
li.  4,  5. 

(4.)  The  new  law  or  covenant  of  the  Messiah  was  to  endure  for  erer: 
see  Isai.  xlii.  6,  Iv.  3,  lix.  21,  Ixi.  8,  Ixii.  2;  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  xxxiL  40; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvit  26;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

Fulfilment. — Christ  is  a  prophet  infinitely  superior  to  Moses. 

(1.)  As  to  his  person. — Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses,  verily,  was  £aithful  in  aS 
his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be 
spoken  after;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  hooK 
are  we. 

(2.)  As  to  his  law. — Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  There  is  a  disannulling  of  tbe 
commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof; 
for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect ;  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  (L  e. 
of  a  new  law)  did,  by  which  we  draw  nigh  to  G<^. 

The  law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  gospel,  which  is 
the  Uw  of  Chxi&l,  is  d^ftx^ed  for  all  nations.    Compare  Nos.  (3)  and  (4) 
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of  the  praoeding  predictions  with  Matt,  xxriii.  19,  20;  Hark  xrL  20; 
and  CoL  i.  23. 

(3.)  As  to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred. — Moses  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  their  cmel  bondage  in  £^pt:  he  was  the  mediator  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  his  people :  he  conducted  them  through  the  desert  into 
Canaan,  and  interceded  with  God  for  them;  but  all  these  were  onlj  tem- 
poral benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  saves  all,  that  truly  believe 
in  him  and  unfeignedlj*  repent,  from  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sins  (Matt.  L  21).  He  hath  obtained  a  more  excellent 
ministry,  bj  how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which 
was  established  upon  better  promises  (Heb.  viii'  6).  See  also  2  Cor.  iii. 
6 ;  Heb.  viL  22,  ix.  15,  xiL  24.  Christ  has  reconciled  the  world  unto 
God  (2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  1  John  it  2),  and  has  given  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps  (1  Pet.  ii.  21 — 23).  As  our  forerunner,  he  hath 
entered  into  heaven,  thait,  where  he  is,  there  his  followers  may  be  also 
(John  xiv.  2,  3;  Heb.  vi.  20,  ix.  24);  and  as  an  advocate  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  Gk>d  by  him.  (Heb.  vii  25; 
1  John  ii.  1). 

(4.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death. — Moses  died,  in  one  sense,  for 
the  iiUquities  of  his  people.  Their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it, 
drew  down  the  divine  displeasure  upon  them  and  upon  him :  see  Dcut. 
i.  37.  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight  of  the  people  to  the  top  of 
mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  died,  when  he  was  in  perfect  vigour.  Christ 
snfiered  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  was  led  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  to  Cahraiy,  where  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

'*  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal  history,  and  sec  if  we  can 
find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  wc  cannot  find 
such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  HIM,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God.*' 

10.  That  the  Messiah  should  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles, 

Jh-opheey. — IsaL  xxxv.  5,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped:  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. 

FuIJUmenL — Matt.  xL  4,  5.    Jesus said.  Go  and  show  John 

those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see:  the  blind  receive  their  sight;  and 
the  lame  walk:  the  lepers  are  cleansed;  and  the  deaf  hear. 

11.    In  what  manner  the  Messiah  was  to  make  hia  public  entry  into 

Jenuakm, 

Prcpheey, — Zech.  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem; 
behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee:  he  is  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

FulJUment — Matt  xxL  7 — 10.  The  disciples  .  .  .  brought  the  ass  and 
the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon  (that 
is,  upon  the  clothes).  And  great  multitudes  spread  their  garments,  &c., 
&C. —  Matt  xxi.4,  5.  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold 
thy  King  cometh,  &c.  &c 

12.    The  circuMStaneet  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
(1.)  That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  despised,  and  be  betrayed  by 
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one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silTer  (at  that  time  the  ofdiosiy 
price  of  the  vilest  slave);  with  which  the  potter's  field  should  be  pmchandL 

Prophtey. — IsaL  liiL  2, 3.  There  is  no  beantj  that  we  should  deiire  him. 
lie  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  s<arow8  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  ftom  him:  he  was  despised;  and  we  es- 
teemed him  not — FsaL  xll.  9  and  PsaL  It.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  iamilisr 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel 
against  me. — Zecb.  xi.  12.  So  they  wdghed  for  my  price  tfakty  pieces  of 
silver. — Zcch.  xi  IS.  And  the  LoM  said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  m  potter, 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them!  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieeei 
of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

FulfibHent. — Lake  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head. —  2  Cor.  viii9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor. — John  xL  35. 
Jesus  wept. — Luke  xxiL  3, 4.  Then  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of 
the  twelve;  and  he  went  his  way,  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how 
he  might  betray  him  unto  them. — Matt  xxvL  14,  15.  And  Judts  went 
unto  &e  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. — Matt  xxviL  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  him,  broaglit 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  hare 
betrayed  innocent  blood;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief 
priests  took  the  silver,  and  they  said,  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the 
treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  snd 
bought  with  them  the  potter*8  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

(2.)  That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  heathens,  whom 
the  Jews  called  dogs)  have  compassed  mc :  the  assembly  of  the  wicked 
have  enclosed  me:  they  have  pierced  my  bands  and  my  feet  I  maj  tell 
all  my  bones:  they  look  and  stare  upon  mc. — IsaL  L  6.  I  gave  mybsck 
to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off*  the  hair.  I  hid  not 
my  face  from  shame  and  spitting. — Isai.  liii.  5,  8.  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions:  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities:  by  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  He  was  cut  ofi*  out  of  the  land  of  the  living:  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken. — Isai.  liii.  12.  And  he  bare  the  sin  of  manv, 
and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

Fulfilment — John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and  scour^ 
hlin.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  they  smote  him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands. — Matt  xxvii.  30;  Mark  xv.  19.  And 
they  did  spit  upon  him,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. — Mark  xv.  25. 
And  they  crucified  him. —  1  Pet  ii.  23,  24.  Who,  when  he  was  revikd, 
reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not  Who  bare  onr 
sins  iu  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). —  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Then  said 
Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

(3.)  Tliat  the  Messiah  should  be  cruellv  mocked  and  derided. 

Prophecy. — PsaL  xxii.  12,  13,  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me; 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who,  like 
the  beasts  fattened  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,  **  waxed  fat,  and  kicked," 
became  proud  and  rebellious)  have  beset  me  round.  They  g^ped 
upon  me  with  their  mouth,  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  All  they  mat 
see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn:  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  saying,  He  trusted  in 
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Qcd  thathe  would  deliver  him:  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  ho  delighted  in 
liiiD. 

Ai^ent.— Matt,  zxyii.  39,  41,  42;  Mark  xr.  31,  32;  Lake  xxiiL  35, 
S6»  And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Like- 
wise also  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers  also  with  them,  derided,  and 
mockiug  said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  He  saved 
others,  himself  ho  cannot  save:  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God, 
let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself,  that  we  may  sec, 
and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  Grod:  let  him  deliver  him  now, 
if  he  will  have  him.  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  saying,  K  thou 
he  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself. 

(4.)  That  vinegar  and  gall  should  bo  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  the 
cross;  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his 
Testore. 

Pro^ecy, — Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in 
my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal.  xxii.  18.  They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

FuffibnenL — Matt  xxviL  48;  Mark  xv.  36;  John  xix;  29.  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his 
month. — John  xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified 
Jesus,  took  his  garments  and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part;  and 
also  his  coat:  now  the  coat  was  without  seam.  They  said,  therefore, 
JjBt  118  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots,  whose  it  shall  be. 

(5.)  That  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken. 

^ripheey. —  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones :  not  one  of  them 
is  broken. — Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced. 

J^i((^S&itait— John  xix.  32 — 34.  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the 
}eg5  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him;  but,  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  biake  not  his 
legs.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side;  and  forthwith 
there  came  out  blood  and  water. 

(6.)  That  the  Messiah  should  die  with  malefactors,  but  be  buried 
honourably. 

Prophecy, — Isau  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

FuffilmeHt, — Matt.  xxviL  38,  57 — 60.  Then  were  there  two  thieves 
crucified  with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea,  named  Joseph, 
and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus;  and  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  lud  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

13.  That  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  Uie  dead  and  cucend  into  heaven. 

Prophecy. — PsaL  xvi.  9,  10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits), 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.— Isai  liii.  10. 
When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  prolong  his 
days.  CSurist  also  foretold  his  own  resurrection:  see  Mark  viii.  31,  x.  34; 
Luke  ix.  22;  John  it  19, 21,  x.  17. — ^PsaL  Ixviii  18.  Thou  hast  ascended 
upon  high:  Ihou  hast  led  captivity  captive:  thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men,  that  the  Lord  Grod  might  dwell  among  them. 

JFVfj^ciit— Acts  ii.  3).  David  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state) 
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neither  did  his  flesh  see  conupdon.  See  also  Acts  ziiL  85.— lUtt.  scviiL 
5,  6.  The  angels  said  nnto  the  women.  He  is  not  here;  for  he  ii  ri8en»  as 
he  said:  see  Lnke  xxiv.  5,  6. — 1  Cor.  xr.  4.  He  roae  again  tlie  tfdrd 
day,  according  to  the  Scriptores.—  Acts  i  3.  He  showed  himaelf  aUve 
after  his  passion  hy  many  infallible  proofik  — ICazk  xtl  19  ;  Lake  zxir. 
51 ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  (hem,  while  be  was 
blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld  him,  he  was  parted  from  tlwm,  and 
carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d.  Compare  also 
I  Tim.  iii.  16;  Ifeb.  yI  20;  1  Pet.  iii  M. 

U.  That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Hofy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

Prophecy. —  Joel  ii.  28.  I  will  ponr  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  {urophesy.  Jesus  Christ  promised  and 
foretold  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  John  yii.  38,  39,  ziv.  16, 17,  26, 
XT.  26,  xvi.  7,  13  ;  Acts  L  4,  5, 8. 

FvJJUmenL — See  all  these  promises  and  predictions  fhlfilled  in  Aets  n, 
I — 4,  iy.  31,  viii  17,  x.  44,  xi.  15. 

15.    The  abolition  o/the  Jewith  eooauud  by  the  introdnction  of  the 

gospel 

Prophecy n  —  Jer.  xxzL  31 — 34.  Behold  the  days  come,  aaith  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  meka  a  new  coyenant  with  the  bouse  of  Israel,  and  with  die 
house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  £em  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt ; 
which  my  covenant  they  brake,  though  I  was  an  husband  to  them,  saith 
the  Lord.  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant,  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  Afler  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God;  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  they 
shall  all  know  mc  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
the  Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more.  —  The 

Fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is  shown  at  length  by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  viil 
7—13. 

The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered  impossible  br 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Judsea  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  that  temple  and  altar,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship  depended.  It  is  therefore  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant  is  come,  as  to  question  those  external  facts  which  prove 
that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists  no  longer. 

16.  Tliat  there  is  salvaikn  only  through  Christ 

Prophecy.  —  Zech.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened 
to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and 
for  uncleanness. — MaL  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shaU  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isai.  lili.  11.  By 
his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  Sexrant  justify  many.  —  Isai.  lix.  20. 
The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zton,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgres- 
sion in  Jacob:  see  Rom.  xi.  26.  — Fsal.  cxviii.  22.  The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  comer.  —  IsaL 
xxviii.  16  ;  Matt.  xxi.  42. 
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FwySment — John  iii.  1 6.    Grod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  hid  onlj- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoeyer  beliereth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 

ererlas^g  life.     Compare  also  John  zvii.  3  ;  1  Thess.  v.  9 Luke  xxiv. 

47.  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name:  see  also  Acts  x.  43. — Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Through  this  man  is 
preached  unto  jou  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are 
justified.  —  Acts  ir.  11,  12.  This  is  the  stone,  which  was  set  at  nought  of 
yon  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  there  sal- 
ration  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

17.    Of  the  necessity  ofbdiemng  in  Christ,  and  the  danger  of  rejecting 

him. 

Dent,  xriii.  15, 19.  The  Lord... will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet.  Unto 
him  shall  ye  hearken.  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which 
he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  In  Acts  iii.  22,  23,  this 
prediction  is  cited  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  —  Numb.  xv.  30, 31.  The 
soul  Umt  doth  ought  presumptuously  reproachcth  the  Lord ;  and  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,  because  he  hath  despised  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  — Psal.  iL  12.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  ho  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  ho  that 
beliereth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  —  Heb.  iL  3.  How  shall  we  escape, 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  —  Heb.  x.  26 — 29.  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after 
that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  feai^  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law 
died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses  ;  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the 
San  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace? 
—  The  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
fiaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Christ.    2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Kcv.  xix.  10)  ;  and 
of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  offer  hundreds  of  instances,  equally 
striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the  preceding  table  of 
prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been  restricted  to  the  principal, 
in  order  that  this  article  might  not  be  extended  to  an  undue  length.  A 
more  copious  table  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  author's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
To  conclude,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah  were. revealed  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any 
man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  him,  who  is  Immanucl,  God  with 
ns,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  give  all  the  prophets  witness.  (Acts  x. 
43).  The  more  we  contemplate  these  astonishing  facts,  the  more  deeply 
we  investigate  the  wonderfuldisplay  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centurion, 
*•  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.'* 
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A  SELECT  UST  OF  BOOKS  FAOIUTATma  TBB  BTUDT  OF  THB  BULB, 

In  tho  preceding  editions  a  large  number  of  works  were  e&iimenited. 
As  the  present  nuuiaal  is  merely  a  concise  introduction  to  the  study  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  intended  to  prepare  the  student  fbr  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
author,  and  books  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  indicate  here 
but  a  few  of  the  more  useful  works  irMcb.  he  may  use  along  with  it,  or 
to  which  he  may  immediately  advance. 

The  classes  hero  included  are  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  originsl 
tongues,  with  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  laagosges, 
together  with  some  of  those  books  which  will  be  found  Taluxble  aids  for  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  bible.  Various  editions  are  specified;  and  genoaUy 
the  price  has  been  added.  The  reader  must,'  howeirtr,  be  reminded  that 
Yolumes  may  frequently  be  purchased,  especially  if  later  editjkms  Imm  ap- 
peared, at  a  reduced  rate. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Bibk. 

Biblia  Hcbraica  secundum  editionem  Ercrardi  Van  der  Hooght,  denno 
recognita  et  emendata  a  Juda  D'Allemand.  Loud.  1822,  183a.  Sra 
1 08,  ed. 

Biblia  Hebraica  ad  editionem  Van  der  Hooght,  cur.  argum.  notat  ind.  et 
clav.   Masoreth.  add.  C.  G.  Theile.    Lips.  1860.    roy.  8yo.     7«. 

2.  The  SeptuaginL 

Biblia  Grseca.  Vetus  Testamentum,  joxta  LXX.  interpretes.  Teztmn 
Vaticanum  Bomanum  emendatius  cdidit,  prolegom.  et  epilegom.  instnuut 
C.  Tischendorf.     Editio  HL    Lips.  1861.    2  vols.  8yo.    12«. 

Biblia  Grroco.  Vetus  Testamentum  Graece,  juxta  LXX  interpretesL  £i 
P.  Field.     Lond.  1859     imp.  8yo.    2ls, 

3.  The  Greek  Testament 

*H  Kati^  ^tad^mj.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes,  criticAl, 
philological,  and  exogeticaL  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Ninth 
Edition,  London,  1855.  2  vols.  8vo.  2t  With  Critical  AnnotatioiLS 
Additional  and  Supplementary,  on  the  New  Testament,  being  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  the  Ninth  Edition.    8yo.     15«. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  a  critically  revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of  variow 
Readings  *,  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage ;  Prole- 
gomena ;  and  a  Copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  in  EngU 
By  ir.  Alford,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbury.  London,  1849  and  subseqaens 
years,  1862.    4  vols.  8vo.     5/.  2«.  OdL 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  the  Original  Greek, 
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with  Notes  and  Introdnctions.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D  J).    London, 
1856,  1859,  &c    2  vols.  imp.  8yo.    4L  U, 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  ExegeticaL  By  W. 
Webster,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  London,  1855— 1862.  2  vols. 
8vo.     2Z,  48,  OcL 

Novum  Testamentnm,  Greece.  Becens.  inqne  usum  Academicum  omni 
modo  iustnudt  C.  Tischendorf,  Lips.  1855.     18mo.    2«.  6d. 

4.  Grammari  emd  Lexicons, 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a  Series  of  Lectured. 
By  the  Bev.  S.  Lee,  DJD.    Third  edition.    London,  1844.    8vo.    8#. 

Gesenins,  W.  Hebrew  Grammar,  seventeenth  edition,  with  Corrections 
hy  Bodiger,  translated  by  T.  J.  Conant  London,  1846.  6«.  6d,  New 
York,  1855.    8vo.    9#. 

Gesenins,  W.  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
cluding the  Biblical  Chaldce,  translated  by  Professor  £.  Hobinson.  Fiftli 
edition.    London,  1855.    roy.  8vo.    21«. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  trans- 
lated with  additions  and  corrections  from  the  Author*s  Thesaurus  and  other 
Sources,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.    London,  1847.     4to.    1/.  8«.  6d 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.  By  Moses  Stuart  London, 
1837.     12mo.     7«.  6d,    New  York,  1850.    8vo.     V2s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction.  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer. 
Translated  by  E.  Masson.  Edinburgh,  1859.  2  vols.  8vo.,  Second  edition, 
1  voL  8vo.    12«. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
VfordB  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  Sacred  Books  are  distinctly  ex- 
^ained,  and  the  Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorized  by  Befcrcnces  to 
Passages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations 
from  £e  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Greek  Writers.  By  John  Parkhurst. 
A  new  Edition  by  Hugh  James  Bose,  B  J).  London,  1829.  New  editions 
revised  and  corrected,  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Major,  1845,  1851, 
1855.    8vo.     U  U.  0<L 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  By  E.  Bobinson, 
DJ).  Boston,  1836;  London,  1837,  1839.  London  and  New  York,  1850. 
8vo.     18«. 

5.  Miscdkmeous, 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  of  Hahn : 
newly  arranged,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Edward  Bobinson,  DJD. 
Boston  (U.a),  1853.    8vo.     lOt.  6dL 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  Proof :  Eight  Dis- 
courses, preached  before  tilie  Universi^  of  Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  D.D. 
Second  edition.    London,  1857.    8vo.    14«. 

Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records  stated  anew. 
Bampton  Lectures.  By  Bev.  Professor  Bawlinson.  Second  edition,  1862. 
8vo.     14«. 
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Histonr  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  First  Four  Oeii- 
tnries.    bj  ^x>oke  Fosa  Westcott,  M.A.,  1S55.    Syo.     12«.  6(1 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Samuel  DaTidson,  DJD.  Lon- 
don, 1848—1851.    8  Yols.  Syo.    2L 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GoepelB.  By  Brooke  Foes  Westcott,  21A. 
1860.    8Ta    lOf.  ed, 

Henneneutical  Manual:  or  Introduction  to  the  Exegetical  Study  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  By  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D  J>.  Edin- 
burgh, 1858.    8yo.  10^.  6d, 

D.  Job.  Alberti  Bengelii  Gnomon  NotI  Testament!,  Editio  Tertia  per 
Filium  Superstitem,  M.  Emestum  Bengelium,  quondam  curata,  terti(>  it- 
cosa  adjuyante  Johanne  SteudeL  Tubingse  et  Londini,  1850.  2  vols.  8ro, 
1855.     1  Tol.    8yo.     18«. 

An  English  translation  has  appeared  in  5  yols.  8yo.  Edinburgh.  1857. 
3U.  6(L 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D  j>.  ^  Second 
edition.    London.  1861.    8yo.    10s.  Bd. 

Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Structure,  Use,  and 
Inspiration;  being  ibe  Substance  of  Twelye  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Right  Beycrend 
William  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  By  John  Dayison,  B.D.  Sixth 
edition.    Oxford,  1856.    8yo. 

Prophecy  viewed  in  respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special  Function, 
and  Proper  Interpretation.  By  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D  J).  ikUnburgh,  1856. 
8vo.     10«.  6d, 

The  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived  from  the 
literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy;  particularly  as  illustrated  by  the  History  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recent  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Keith.  Thirty-seventh  edition.  London,  1859.  8ya  12s,  6dL,  or 
crown  8yo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Typology  of  Scripture,  viewed  in  Connection  with  the  whole  Scries 
of  the  Divine  Dispensations.  By  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
Second  edition,  1854.   2  vols.  8vo.    Third  edition,  1861.   2  vols.  Svo.   ISt. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah :  an  Inquiry,  with  a  View  to  s 
Satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  die  Holy  Scriptures 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Fourth 
edition.     Edinburgh,  1847.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  As.  Od, 

A  Cyclopssdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  -Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1843 — 1845.    3/.    This  vrork  was  reprinted  1856. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geo- 
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I. 


A  CONCISE 

INDEX 

OF  THE 

PRINGIFAL  PEBSONS  AND   PLAGES  MENHONED   IN   THE 
SCREPTUKES,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


AARON 

AARON,  the  sonof  Amnm  and  Joch- 
ebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He 
was  three  years  older  than  his  brother 
Hoses,  and  was  83  when  associated  with 
him  in  the  mission  to  Pharaoh  (Exod. 
Ti.  20,  viii.  7).  Aaron  yielded  to  the 
people's  demand  of  making  them  an 
image,  when  Moses  was  on  the  mount 
(Exod.  xxxii.).  He  was  the  first  high 
priest;  and  in  his  family  the  priesthood 
was  to  descend.  He  died  on  mount 
Hor,  aged  123,  B.a  1452  (Numb.  xx. 
28). 

Abaka  and  Pharfar,  two  rivers  of 
Damascus,  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  ▼.  12. 
The  first  b  the  largest  It  rises  in 
Anti-libanus,  and  flows  through  Damas- 
cus. The  other  has  its  rise  in  Hermon, 
and,  though  it  do^  not  approach  the 
city,  it  waters  the  territory  of  Damas- 
cus. These  rivers  are  now  called  the 
Barada  and  the  'Awaj. 

Ababim,  Mountains  of.  See  pp.  267, 
268. 

Abdon,  a  judge  who  governed  in 
Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges  xii.  13 
—15). 

Abednego,  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Azariah,  a  Jewish  captive  in  Babylon. 
Refusing  to  worship  a  golden  image,  he 


ABEL-MIZRAni 

was,  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  cast 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  but  was  miracu- 
lously delivered  (Dan.  i.  6,  7,  iii.). 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  He  ofiered  in  faith  a  bumt'Sacri- 
fice  of  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock,  which 
God  accepted.  His  brother  Cain,  whose 
oblation  of  fruits  was  rejected,  was  jeal- 
ous and  murdered  him  (Gen.  iv.  1 — 8; 
Heb.  XL  4). 

Abel-Beth  Maachah,  or  "Abel- 
maim,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(2  Sam.  XX.  14—22;  1  Kings  xv.  20; 
2  Kings  XV.  29;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4). 

Abel-Keramim  (the  place  or  plain 
of  the  vineyards^  Judges  xi.  33),  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were 
discomfited  by  Jepbthah. 

Abel-Memolah  was  the  native 
country  of  Elisba  (1  Kings  xix.  16). 
Not  far  from  hence,Gideon  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Midianites  (Judges  vii.22). 

Abel-Mizraim  (the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptiam)^  was  formerly  called  the 
floor  of  Atad  (Gen.  I.  11).  Jerome, 
and  some  others  after  him,  erroneously 
believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards 
called  Bethagla,  at  some  distance  from 
Jericho  and  Jordan^  weaU 
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ABEL-8HITTUI 

ABBirSnimx  was  a  nUoe  in  the 
plains  of  Ho«b,  beyond  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho.  Here  the  Israelites  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worsliipped  Baal-Peor ; 
and  here  God  severelj  panished  them 
by  the  hands  of  the  Lerites  (Nomb. 
zxr.  1,  &c.). 

Abiaii,  or  Abuah,  the  name  of 
the  head  of  one  of  the  courses  or  classes 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  (I 
Chron.  xxiv.  10;  Lnke  i.  5). 

Abiatiiab,  the  great-great-grandson 
of  Eli.  When  the  priests  were  massacred 
by  Sanl|  he  fled  to  Day  id,  and  held  the 
high  priesthood  through  that  monarch's 
reign,  but  was  deposed  by  Solomon  for 
having  joined  Adonijah's  party  (1  Sam. 
zxii.  20;  I  Kings  L  7,  ii.  26,  27). 

Abihu,  a  son  of  Aaron,  who  with 
Kadab  his 'brother  offered  strange  fire 
before  the  Lord;  on  which  they  were 
both  consumed.  It  has  been  thought, 
from  a  command  giren  immediately 
afterwards,  that  they  were  intoxicated 
at  the  time  (Lev.  z.  1,  2,  9). 

Abuah,  or  Abijam,  the  son  and 
successor  of  lieboboam  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jodah.  He  reigned  three  years,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Jeroboam, 
but  was  an  ungodly  prince  (1  Kings 
XV.  1 — 8 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.). 

Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  general  of 
Saul's  army.  He  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Joab  (1  Sam.xiv.  50;  2  Sam.  iiL). 

Abraham,  the  patriarch  and  foun- 
der of  the  Hebrew  nation.  He  was 
the  son  (probably  the  youngest)  of 
Terah,  and  called  out  of  Ur  into  Canaan. 
To  him  Isaac,  the  son  of  promise,  was 
given;  and  his  faith  was  tried  by  being 
commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  He  lived 
175  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelab,  where  he  had  interred  Sarah 
his  wife  (Gen.  xi.  27 — xxv.  10).  Abra- 
ham b  propounded  in  Scripture  as  a 
pattern  of  faith  to  God*s  people  in  every 
age  (Rom.  iv. ;  Gal.  iii.  6 — 9). 

Absaix>m,  a  son  of  David,  who 
murdered  his  brother  Amnon  and  re- 
belled against  his  fa  titer.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  while  hanging  in  a 
tnef  by  Joab  (2  Sam. xiii — xviii.). 


ADAM 

AraJDn.    See  p.  254^ 

AocHO.    See  ProLKMAn. 

AcKLDAXA  (or  the/sU  </  Uooi), 
the  name  given  to  a  field  pnirhiwd 
with  the  mooej  for  which  Judas  hid 
betrayed  Jesoa.  It  wasapproprialed  m 
a  place  of  burial  for  itnu^gaca  (Mitt 
xxviL7,8;  Acta  L  19). 

Acuaia,  in  a  wider  seoie,  comprisri 
Peloponnesns  and  nearly  all  Gteeos  pro- 
perly 80  called  (2  Cor.  xu  10).  laa 
ttrieier  sense,  Achaia  is  the  nortbot 
region  of  FeloponneBOSy  of  which  Go^ 
tnth  was  the  capital. 

AcHAV,  a  man  of  Jodah,  w]»  i^ 
propriated  some  of  the  apoil  of  Jerieha 
He  and  hisfiunilywerestoiied(Jodi.vfi.^ 

AcuoB,  a  vaUey  in  the  territory  of 
Jeridio,  on  the  northern  booodazy  d 
Judah,  where  Achan  waa  atoned  (Ml 
Tii.  24,  XV.  7). 

AciisnAPii,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Aslier.  The  king  of  Achahsph 
was  conquered  by  Joshua  (xii.  20). 

AcHZiB,  a  city  be]<»ging  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which 
they  were  unable  to  expd  the  old 
inhabitants  (Judges  i.  31).  It  is  noir 
called  Zib,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  north  of  Ptolemais.  Another 
Achrib,  in  the  territory  of  Jodah,  is 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  44,  and  Micsh 
i.  14. 

ACMETIIA,    ACHMRTHA,    Or    ECB.1- 

TANA,  the  chief  city  of  Media  (Exrari. 
2).  There  were  two  cities  of  the  name, 
one  the  capital  of  Northern  Media,  tbt 
other  of  the  Greater  Media.  This  last 
stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  tht 
modern  city  of  Hamadan. 

Adada,  a  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Jodah,  not  far  frcmi  the  boaodariM 
of  Idunuca  or  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  27). 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  father  of 
the  human  race.  He  transgressed  (with 
Eve)  the  command  not  to  eat  of  tbe 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  aoi 
thus  brought  a  curse  upon  the  earth. 
But  of  God's  mercy  the  promise  of  s 
Deliverer  was  made,  when  sentence  was 
passed.  Adam  died  at  the  age  of  930 
(Gen.  ii.  iiL  v.  3—5). 
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ADHAH 

Admah,  or  Adama,  one  of  the  five 
cities  destroyed  bj  fire  from  hearen  and 
afterwards  overwhelmed  bj  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  sea  j(Ge]].  xix.  24). 

AD02n-BBZEKf  a  Canaanitish  king, 
OD  whom,  when  taken  bj  the  children  of 
Jodah,  his  own  cruelties  were  retaliated 
(Judges  L  4 — 7). 

AoRAMrrnuH,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ujsia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  a  ship  of  which 
Paul  embarked  in  his  first  voyage  to 
Italy  (Acts  zxvii.  1,  2). 

Adria,  mentioned  in  Acts  xzvii.  27, 
is  not  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  but  includes  the  whole 
of  the  Ionian  sea  between  Sicily  and 
Greece. 

Adullah,  a  city  in  the  low  part  of 
Jndah  (Josh.  zv.  35).  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua  (sdl 
15).  In  a  cave  in  its  vicinity  David 
was  concealed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1).  Beho- 
boam  re-built  and  fortified  Adullam 
(2  Chron.  zi.  7). 

Adummul  a  rising  ground  en  the 
road  leading  fnxn  Jericho  is  called 
the  going  up  to  Adammhn  in  Josh. 
XV.  7;  which  name  signifies  red  or 
bloody^  probably  in  idlosion  to  the 
bloody  murders  repeatedly  conunitted 
there. 

JEnon,  or  Enon,  signifies  the  place 
of  springs,  where  John  baptized  (John 
iii.  23).  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was 
aitnated. 

AoABUs,  a  prophet  in  the  early 
church,  who  predicted  a  fiimine,  and  the 
apprehension  of  SL  Paul  (Acts  xL  28, 
zxi.  10,  11). 

AoAO.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  title 
of  the  kings  of  the  Amaiek;  as  Pha- 
raoh was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
One  thus  designated  was  put  to  death 
by  Samuel  (Numb.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xy. 
8,  9,  20,  32,  33). 

AoRiPPA.     1.  See  p.  291 ;  2.  Ibid. 

Ahab,  the  weak  and  wicked  king 
of  Israel,  son  of  Omri.  He  married 
Jezebel,  and  was  wholly  under  her  evil 
influence.  Ue  died  in  battle,  after 
reigning  twenty-two  years  (1  Kings 
zvi.  29— xxiL  40). 


ALEXANDRIA 

Ahabuebus,  the  name  given  to 
several  Persian  monarchs.  The  one  so 
denominated  in  the  book  of  Esther  was 
most  likely  Xerxes. 

Ahava,  a  river  probably  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  Ezra  assembled  those  cap- 
tives whom  he  afterwards  brought  into 
Judasa  (Ezra  viii.  15). 

AuAz,  the  son  of  Jotbam.  He 
reigned  sixteen  years  over  Judah,  and 
was  an  ungodly  king  (2  Kings  xvi.; 
2Chron.  xxviii.).' 

Ahaziar.  1.  The  wicked  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ahab.  He  reigned  two  yearit 
(1  Kings  xxu.  51—2  Kings  L  18).  2. 
The  son  and  successor  of  Jeboram,  king 
of  Judah.  He  was  slain  by  Jehu,  after 
a  wicked  reign  of  one  year  (2  Kings 
•viii.  25-27;  ix.  16—29). 

AuiTHOPHEL,  David's  councillor,  who 
betrayed  him  by  joining  the  party  of 
Absalom.  Finding  his  advice  disre- 
garded be  hanged  himself  (2  Sam.  xv. 
xvi.  xvii.). 

A  ,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan, 
near  Bethel,  which  was  taken  by  mili- 
tary stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  viii.).  After  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  Benja- 
mites,  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  re- 
sumed.poesession  of  it  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

AiLATH.     See  Elath,  infra, 

A  jAix>K,  or  AuALON,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of 
Kohath's  family  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42). 

Alexander.  1.  The  son  of  Simon 
who  bore  our  Lord's  cross  (Mark  xv.  2 1 ). 
2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest 
before  whom  the  apostles  were  brought 
(Acts  iv.  6).  3.  A  Jew  of  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  33,  34).  4.  An  apostate  whom  St. 
Paul  reprobated  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  A 
coppersmith  who  did  harm  to  the  apos- 
tle (2  Tim.  iv.  14).  He  may  be  the 
same  with  No.  3. 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  celebrated  for 
the  magnificence  of  its.  edifices,  and  for 
the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  by  its 
inhabitants,  especially  in  com.  Alex- 
andria was  tbe  native  pUce  of  Apollto 
(Aets  xviU.  24). 
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ALPILfiUS 

Alphjius.  1.  The  husband  of  the 
Mary  who  stood  hj  Christ's  cross  at  his 
cracifixion  (Mark  xv.  40;  John  xix.  25). 
In  the  last  place  he  is  called  Clopas 
(maTR.).  Whether  he  was  the  same  with 
the  Cleopas  of  Lake  zxiv.  18,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  He  was  father  of  James 
the  Less  and  Joses  (Matt  x.  3;  Blark 
ill  18;  Lake  tI.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  2. 
The  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew  (Mark  ii. 
14).  Some  have  considered  these  the 
same  person. 

AiiA^LEKiTES,  a  powerful  tribe  in  the 
TJcinity  of  Canaan.  Thej  dwelt  in 
Arabia  Petnea,  living  like  the  present 
Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves,  or  tents.  Thej 
were  always  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  they  attacked  in  the  desert,  bnt, 
were  repnised.  Balaam  predicted  tiiat 
they  sboald  perish  /or  ever  (Nnmb. 
xxiv.  29).  And  this  was  in  process  of 
time  literally  falfilled  (1  Sam.  xv.  2— 
33;  1  Chron.  iv.  43). 

Amaziah.  1 .  The  son  and  successor 
of  Joasb,  king  of  Judah.  He  gained  a 
victory  over  £dom,  but  adopted  after- 
wards their  idol  gods.  He  then  declared 
war  against  Joasb,  king  of  Israel,  who 
routed  his  army,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
plundered  Jerusalem.  Amaziah  was 
killed  by  conspirators  after  reigning 
twenty-nine  years  (2  Kings  xiv.  1—20; 
2  Chron.  xxv).  2.  An  idolatrous  priest 
at  Bethel  (Amos  vii.  10 — 17). 

Ammonites,  the  descendants  of  Am- 
mon,  the  son  of  Lot.  They  dwelt  to 
the  cast  of  Jordan.  Rabbah  was  their 
capital.  They  were  almost  always  at 
war  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  de- 
feated by  Jcphthab,  and  subsequently 
by  Saul,  and  particularly  by  David, 
whose  ambassadors  they  had  grossly 
insultctl  (Judges  xi.;  1  Sam.  xi.;  2  Sam. 
X.,  xii.). 

Ahnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Absalom,  because 
he  had  defiled  his  sister  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  xiii.). 

Amon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Man- 
asseh,  king  of  Judah.    He  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  servanlft  after  an  ungodly 
JTpign  of  two  years  (2Kingaxx\.  \^— ^^\ 


▲KNIB 

AiiOBiR8|a  people  deeocnded  from 
Omaan.  Tbey  first  peopled  the  moos- 
teiin  west  of  the  Dead  aea.  They  like- 
wise had  establishmentt  cut  of  that 
see,  between  the  hrooks  Jabbok  aad 
Amon,  whence  thej  fbraed  the  Aimnf- 
nitea  and  Moabitee  (Nomh.  ziS.  89; 
zxi.  29 ;  Josh.  v.  I).  Moses  wrested  this 
coontry  from  their  kings  Shoa  and  Og. 

Amos.    See  pp.  436,  437. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  cd 
the  Strymon,  mentioned  in  Acts  zvil  1. 

AMnjAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome  whom 
St  Paul  salutes  (Bom  xvi.  8). 

AxAKDc,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  s 
gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt  in  the  land  «f 
Canaan;  in  comparison  of  whom  tbi 
unbelieving  Hduvw  spies,  that  were  sent 
to  explore  the  coontrj,  reported  that 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers  (Nnmb. 
xiii.  33).  Their  capital,  Kirjath-Arba, 
or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  wen 
destroyed  by  Caleb,  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judges  L  20.) 

Ananias.  1.  A  person,  t^  hnsbaod  of 
Sapphira,  who  was  struck  dead  for  false 
and  fraudulent  conduct  (Acts  v.  1 — 6). 
2.  A  Christian  of  Damascns,  who  laid 
hands  on  Saul  (St.  Paul),  that  he  might 
receive  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  10 — 18, 
xxii.  12,  13).  3.  A  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  before  whom  St  Paul  was  brought 
(Acts  xxiii.  2 — 5,  xxiv.  1.) 

Anatiioth,  a  priestly  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  birth-place  of  tl» 
prophet  Jeremiah  (Josh.  xxi.  1 8 ;  Jer J.  1 ). 

Andrew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
brother  of  Peter  (Matt  iv.  18,  x.  2), 
whom  he  bnmght  to  Jesus(  John  L  40,41 ). 

Andronicus,  a  Christian,  whom  St. 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman  (Rom.  xvL  7). 

Anna,  an  aged  prophetess  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  who  coming  into  the 
temple  at  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  gave 
thanks,  and  spoke  of  him  to  those  who 
looked  for  the  expected  Messiah  (Lake 
U.  36—38). 

Annas,  a  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
before  whom  our  Lord  was  brought 
When  deprived  of  his  office,  it  continued 
in  his  family ;  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
\aA.  &)r«  aons  Cft  sons-in-law  of  that 
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dignity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
president  of  the  sanhedrim  when  Caia- 
phas  was  high  priest  (Lake  iii.  2 ;  John 
xriiL  13;  Acts  iv.  6). 

Asn-UBANUS,  Monnt    See  p.  266. 

AzmocH,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  on 
the  mer  Orontes,  was  erected  by  Se- 
kacos  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria 
after  Alexander  the  Great,  in  memory 
of  his  father  Antlochos,  and  was  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  The 
distinctive  name  of  Christians  was  here 
first  applied,  probably  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, to  the  followers  of  Jesns  Christ 
(Acta  xi.  19—26). 

AHTiocn  of  Fisidia,  a  cityof  Phrygia, 
but  thus  denominated  because  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Pisidia  (Acts 
Xiii.  14). 

AsTiPAB.  1.  See  Herod.  2.  A  Chris- 
tian, martyred  at  Pergamos  (Rev.  iii. 

12). 

Antipatbis,  a  small  town  which 
was  situated  in  the  road  from  Jemsalem 
to  Ciesarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Ca- 
pharsaba ;  but,  being  re-built  and  beau- 
tified by  Herod  the  Great,  it  was  by  him 
named  Antipatris  in  honour  of  his  father 
Antipater.  Hither  St  Paul  was  brought 
after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem,  on 
the  way  to  Cnsarea  (Acts  xxiii.  31). 

Apellbs,  a  Christian  at  Rome  whom 
St.  Paul  calls  approved  in  Christ  (Rom. 
xvi.  10). 

Aphek.  1.  A  place  where  the  Phi- 
listines encamped  when  the  ark  was 
brought  from  Shiloh,  and  was  taken 
in  battle  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.). 
2.  A  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
Here  the  Philistines  encamped,  while 
Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1,  &c.).  This  may  possibly  be  the  same 
with  No.  1.  3.  A  city  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  near  the  country  of 
the  Sidonians  (Josh.  xiii.  4,  xix.  30). 
4.  A  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  Ben-hadad's  kingdom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought 
between  Ahab  and^  Ben-badad,  when 
the  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings  xx. 
26,  &c.);  and,  as  they  retreated  with 
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precipitation  into  the  city,  the  city  wall 
rail  npon  them,  and  crushed  27,000. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Macedonia 
Prima,  through  which  Paul  passed,  in 
his  way  to  Tbessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1.). 

Apollos,  an  eloquent  Jew  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  at  first  instructed  only 
according  to  the  imperfect  teaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  but  was  more  fully 
taught  at  Ephesus  by  Aqnila  and  Pris- 
cUla  (Acts  xviii.  24—28,  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  12,  iii.  4, 6,iv.  6,  xvi.  12;  Tit.  iii.  13). 

Apphia,  a  Christian  lady  at  Colossi. 
It  has  been  thought,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  she  was  Philemon's  wife 
(PhUem.  2.). 

Appii  Fobum,  a  small  town  on  the 
celebrated  Appian  way  constructed  by 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  through 
which  St  Paul  passed  on  his  firet  journey 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  1 5). 

Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  with 
his  wife  Prisca,  or  PnsciUa,  believed  in 
Christ  Having  left  Rome  when  Clau- 
dius banished  the  Jews,  he  went  to 
Corinth,  and  wrought  at  his  trade,  that 
of  a  tent  (or  tent-cloth)  maker.  Here 
St  Paul,  being  of  the  same  "  craft," 
wrought  with  hiin.  We  afterwards  find 
him  at  Ephesus,  and  again  in  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  1 — 3;  Roui.  xvi.  3,  4; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19). 

An.     See  Moab,  infra, 

Ababia,  the  name  of  an  extensive 
region,  including  the  peninsula  which 
lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  gulfs,  and  the  Indiau  ocean 
or  sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  be  principally  descended 
from  Ishmael.  It  is  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  Arabia  Felix^  Petrcea,  and 
Deterta  ;  but  the^ie  divisions,  made  by 
the  Greeks,  ure  not  observed  iu  the  bible. 

1.  Abablv  Felix  lies  between  the 
ocean  on  the  south-cast,  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region, 
especially  in  the  interior,  producing 
various  species  of  odoriferous  shrul^ 
and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
(1  Kings  X.  1)  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  over  part  of  this  re^ou. 
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2.  Arabia  Pktilba,  or  the  stonj 
Armbia,  lies  on  the  south  and  soath- 
east  of  Palestine,  extending  to  Egypt, 
and  including  the  peninsula  of  mount 
Sinai.  It  is  remarkable  for  ito  monntams 
and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Arahia  Deserta  lies  between 
the  other  two,  and  extends  northward 
along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia ;  including 
the  vast  deserts  which  lie  within  these 
limits,  and  which  are  inhabited  only  by 
wandering  tribes  of  savage  Arabs. 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  fiUher 
of  the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him, 
are  called  AramsBans.  The  region, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  denomi- 
nated Aram,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as 
Damsscus,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  an  eastern  direction,  beyond  the 
Tigris  into  Assyria.  Different  parts  of 
thb  region  are  called  by  different  names; 
BsAram  Nciharaimy  or  Syria  of  the  two 
rivers,  that  is  Mesopotamia ;  Aram  of 
Danuucut ;  Aram  of  Zoba;  Aram 
Beth-rehob  /  and  Aram  of  Maachah, 
Some  of  these  were  doubtless  petty  states, 
afterwards  absorbed  in  the  sovereigtny 
of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital. 

Ararat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
the  Greater  Armenia ;  on  which  Noah*s 
ark  rested  after  the  deluge  (Gen.  viiL  4). 
It  has  two  peaks  called  the  greater  and 
lesser  Ararat 

Archelaus.    See  p.  290. 

Arciiippus,  a  Christian  at  Colossi, 
perhaps  a  minister  of  the  church  there 
(CoLiv.  17;  Philera.  2). 

Aretas,  a  kiDg  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
fatber-in-Uw  of  Herod  Antipas.  He 
obtained  possession  of  Damascus;  and 
his  governor  there,  or  ethnarch,  at- 
tempted to  apprehend  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi. 
32). 

Arimathra,  a  small  town  to  which 
Joseph  belonged,  who  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate  (Matt  xxviL  57). 

Aristarcuus,  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  companion  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xix. 
29,  JUL  4,  xxviL  2;  Col.  iv.  10;  Philem. 
24) 


A880S 

Abvov,  livvr.    See  p.  S68b 

Aboxb.  i.  A  city  of  BMben,  on 
tha  river  Anxm  (Deut  iL  36,  liL  IS ; 
Josh.  zii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16.  2.  A  dty 
before  or  ovcr-agaiDtt  Babbali,  bdoBgjmg 
to  Gad  (Kanib.zzziL  34;  JodL  xaL  25> 
S.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  it 
Jndah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28). 

Artaxbrzbs,  the  name  of  aevwil 
kings  ef  Persia.  The  one  mentioped 
Ezra  iv.  7,  was  perhaps  Sonerdb;  that 
Ezra  vii.  1 ;  Neh.  iL  I,  Artizinai 
Loogimanns. 

AaA,  the  son  and  suooessor  of  Abyan, 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  genorally  pra- 
perous,  and  reigned  well  for  forty-on 
years;  but  he  did  not  endmne  the  roboki 
of  the  prophet  Hanani,  and  when  di^ 
eased,  distmsting  God,  soaght  enfytft 
the  physicians  (1  Kings  xr.  3;  &&; 
2  Chron.  xiv. — xvi.). 

AsApn.     Sec  p.  418. 

Asher,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah  (Gen.  xxx.  12,  13).  His  de- 
scendants had  their  inheritance  in  tbo 
northern  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xix. 
24-— 31). 

AsiiDOD.     Sec  AzoTDS,  m/ro. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divinons  of 
the  old  world,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  always  taken  for  the  proconsular 
Asia,  which  comprised  the  four  regions 
of  Phrygia,  Afysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia. 
In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  seven 
churches  of  Ephesus,  Laodicasa,  Peiga* 
mos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  luid 
Thyatira. 

AsKELON,  or  AsHKELON,  a  dty  in 
the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took 
Askelon,  which  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the 
Philistines  (Judges  i.  18).  This  place  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

AsMONaEANS,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Maccabean  princes  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Myiia.   It 
^  Yk  UMntUuied  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14. 
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Amtbia,  ft  country  of  Asia,  the 
booDcUriflS  of  which  it  is  difScalt  to 
anigii.  Three  of  its  monarchs  are  par- 
iiciiiarlj  mentiooed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Tiz.  TigUth-pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
mod  Sennacherib.  The  former,  having 
defeated  Bezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
taken  that  citj,  pat  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom there  erected  by  the  Syrians.  He 
also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  con- 
qoered  Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of 
toe  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river  £a- 
phrates.  Shalmaneser,  the  successor  of 
Tigiath-pileser,  came  into  Syria,  b.c.  725, 
and  desolated  the  conntry  of  the  Hoab- 
ites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(ztL  0,  delivered  three  years  before. 
He  then  attacked  Samaria,  and  com- 
pleted the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites 
who  remained,  by  canying  them  into 
eaptivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus 
terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  b.  c. 
721  (2  Kings  xvii.  3—23,  xviu.  9—12). 
Hez^ah,  by  the  special  protection  of 
God,  escaped  the  fury  of  Shalmaneser, 
to  whom,however,hewasmade  tributary; 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph 
to  Nineveh.  Sennacherib  became  king 
about  B.  c.  717.  He  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
stipulated  tribute;  but  an  angel  of 
Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  of  his  troops  (2  Kings  xix. 
35).  Sennacherib  retuiiied  to  Nineveh; 
where  some  years  later  two  of  his  sons, 
weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage  temper, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in 
the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god,  and  im- 
mediately fled  into  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37;  Tobit  i. 
21).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Esarhaddon. 

AsTNCRiTus,  a  Christian  at  Rome 
(Bom.  xvL  14). 

Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and 
wife  of  Jehoram  or  Joram,  king  of  Judah. 
After  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah  she 
usurped  the  throne  for  six  jr^trs.  She 
was  afterwards  slain  by  order  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Kings  xi.). 

ATiiX2r8,the  capital  of  Attica,  and 


AZOTUS 

the  chief  city  of  ancient  Greece.    It  was 

distinguished  by  the  military  talents, 
but  still  more  by  the  learning,  eloquence, 
and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants.  Sl 
Paul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  52,  found 
them  plunged  in  idoUtxy,  occapled  in 
enquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious  to 
know  everything,  and  divided  in  opinion 
concerning  religion  and  happiness  (Acts 
xvii.).  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, taking  opportunities  here  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ,  was  carried  before  the 
judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  the  Areo- 
pagus, where  he  gave  an  illustrious 
teetimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning.  See  an 
account  of  iht  Areopagus  in  p.  297 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  {of  Pam- 
phylia.  It  derived  its  name  from  king 
Attains,  its  founder.  Hither  St.  Paul 
went  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia  (Acts 
xiv.  25). 

Augustus,  Cains  Octavianius,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Jalius  Ciesar,  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  power.  He  was  the  first 
emperor  of  Bome,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Augustus,  which  as  an  imperial  title 
was  borne  by  succeeding  emperors. 

AvEJf .    See  On,  uifra. 

Ayms,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
Caphtoiim  or  Philistines  (Deuteronomy 
u.  23). 

Atites,  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ava,  or  Ivah,  a  city  whence  colonies 
were  sent  into  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii 
24,  31). 

AzARiAii,  or  UzziAH,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Amaziah  on  the  throne  of 
Judah.  He  reigned  fifty-two  years ;  but, 
attempting  to  usurp  the  priest's  oflSce, 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy  (2  Kings 
XV.  1 — 7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.). 

AzoTus,  or  AsiiDOD,  a  city  of  the 
Philistines,  is  situated  between  Gaza 
and  Joppa,  on  an  elevation  overlooking  a 
pleasant  plain.  Here  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
triumphed  over  the  Philistine  idol  Dagon 
(1  Sam.v.  2) ;  and  here  Philip  theevange- 
listwas  foond,  after  he  had  baptized  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is 
at  present  an  inconsiderable  \lan&. 
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BAALAIL  See  Kibjath-jbarim, 
infra. 

Baau-Gad,  s  citj,  which  was  situated 
"  in  the  Yalley  of  Lebanon,  under  meant 
Hermon  "  (Josh.  xL  17,  xiL  7)  :  it  was 
one  of  the  places  which  reinained  nn« 
conquered  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death 
of  Jo6hua(xiiL5).  Some  have  imagined 
that  it  is  the  place  called  bj  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Heliopolis,  and  by  the 
modem  natives  Baalbec;  both  which 
names  mean  the  city  of  the  sun.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  believe  that 
Baalbeo  was  erected  by  Solomon:  it 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Anti-libanus  just 
where  the  mountain  terminates .  in  a 
plain,  and  presents  to  the  traveller  a 
magnificent  spectacle  of  ruins,  among 
which  those  df  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
are  most  conspicuous.  Baal-Gad,  how- 
ever, is  more  likely  the  modem  Banias. 

Baasha,  a  king  of  Israel.  He  killed 
the  preceding  monarch  Nadab,  and 
reigned  wickedly  for  twenty-four  years 
(I  Kings  XV.  27— xvi.  7). 

Babel,  con/ioum,  the  name  of  a  lofty 
tower,  which  the  descendants  of  Noah  be- 
gan to  build  about  one  hxmdred  and  twen^ 
years  after  the  deluge:  it  was  so  called 
because  God  there  confounded  the  lan- 
guages of  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  undertaking  (Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  9). 
Their  object  was,  to  build  a  city  and  a 
tower,  to  prevent  their  further  disper- 
sion over  the  earth.  As  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  divine  purpose  of  replenish- 
ing the  earth  with  inhabitants,  God 
caused  them  to  be  scattered.  The  tower 
was,  apparently, left  incomplete;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  city  was  probably  laid; 
and  a  portion  of  the  builders  continued 
to  dwell  there.  This  place  afterwards 
became  the  celebrated  city  of 

Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Chaldaian  or  Babylonish  empire:  it  was 
situated  on  the  river  Euphrates,  and  |ras 
celebrated  for  its  extent  and  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  edifices.  The  most 
terrible    denunciations    were    uttered 


BATAHJBIl 

i^uBtt  it  by  tha  Hebrav  fnphtls, 
•ipieiaUj  Isaiah:  the  lit«al  ftdfflnMat 
of  thw  pndictioos  has  been  shown  by 
Ttrioas  modem  travelkity  whow  enter- 
prinog  researches  ha;?«  disooffwed  the 
nlDB  of  this  "  gloiy  of  kingdom*  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees*  fxodkoqy*  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of 
mUah  in  the  pashalio  of  Bagdad. 
Hera  are  vast  remains.  Innnmenble 
quantities  of  bricks  hats  been  dug  np, 
on  which  are  inscriptian.  Then  an, 
however,  no  recorda  of  a  data  eaiUor  than 
Nebuchadnessar.  The  osferas  and  rains 
are  in&sted  by  wild  hearts. 

Balaam,  a  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
Pethor.  He  was  sent  for  bj  the  Moahitss 
and  Midianites  to  cniao  the  people  of 
IsrseL  Under  God's  direction  ba  JK^ 
nounoed  blessmgs  upon  them.  Ha  was 
afterwards  sUun  in  the  Midianitish  war 
(Numb.  xxii. — xxiv.,  xxxi.  8). 

Balak,  a  king  of  Moab  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  invite  Balaam  tocurselsrMl. 

Bababbas,  a  leader  of  sedition,  whose 
release  the  Jews  demanded  of  Pilate  in 
preference  to  Jesus  (John  xviiL  40). 

Babak,  one  of  the  judges  who  de- 
livered IsnMl  (Judges  iv.  v.). 

Bab-Jesus,  a  sorcerer,  called  also 
Elymas,  who  opposing  SL  Paul  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  stmck  blind  (Acts 
xiH.  6—11). 

Bab-Jona,  ton  of  JonOj  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  St  Peter 
(Matt  xvi.  17). 

Babnabas,  the  surname  given  by 
the  apostles  to  Joses,  a  Levite  of  theiile 
of  Cyprus.  He  was  aftorwards  an 
associate  of  St.  Paal  in  missjonaiy 
joumies  (Acts  iv.  36, 37,  ix.  27,  xL  22 
— ^26,  SO;  xii.  25,  xiii.xiv.  xv.). 

Babtholomew,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  apoetles.  There  is  s<»ne  reasoa  to 
believe  that  he  is  same  with  the  disciple 
called  Nathanael  (Matt  x.  3;  John  i 
45— 51,xxi.  2). 

Babtihaus,  a  blind  beggar  of 
Jericho,  whom  Christ  miraculously  re* 
stored  to  sight  (Mark  x.  46 — 52). 

Bashan.    See  pp.  31,  32,  255. 

BATAKiBA.    See  p.  255. 
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BEEROTH 

If  a  citj  belonging  to  the 
Gibecmitefl,  which  was  aftenrards  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  ix.  7 ; 
S  SuxL  ir.  2). 

Bkbbsheba  signifies  the  vxll  of  an 
caAj  or  the  well  of  «even,  becanse  here 
Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abime- 
keh,  king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven 
fiwe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant  to 
which  they  had  sworn  (Gen.  xx.  31). 
Betraheba  was  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the 
tribe  of  Jndah ;  afterwards  it  was  trans- 
ftfied  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  28). 

Bklbhazzar.     See  pp.  433,  434. 

Bjcnjahin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob 
bj  Bachel.  The  district  allotted  to  his 
dcMendants  was  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  and  together  with  that  of 
Jndah  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
(Geo.  XXXV.  16 — 20;  Jo^  xviiL  11 — 
S8). 

Berea,  a  city  of  Maced<mia,  where 
Paul  preached  the  goepel  with  great 
mocess  (Acts  xvii.  10,  11). 

Bebnicb.    Seep.  291. 

Besor,  Brook.     See  p.  263. 

Bethany,  a  town  of  Judsa,  where 
Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where  he  was  raised 
firom  the  dead,  was  fifteen  furlongs  east 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Jericho 
(J<din  xi.  8).  But  the  tract  of  ground 
which  bore  Uiat  name  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem;  it  being 
only  a  sabbath-day's  journey  from  it 
(Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12). 

Bethel,  a  city  memorable  for  Jacob's 
Tision  (Gen.  xxviii.  10—22).  Here 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  cal\'e8  (I 
Kmg8xiL28,  29). 

Bethlehem  was  a  celebrated  city 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Matt  ii.  1,  5,  it  is  called 
Bethlehem  of  Judasa,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  town  of  the  same  name 
situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii.  4,  it  is 
called  the  cUy  ofDomd^  because  David 
was  bom  and  educated  there.  Com- 
pare John  viL  42,  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
18.  This  city,  though  not  considerable 
for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great 
dignity  as  the  appointed  birth-place  of  the 


CJSSAB 

Messiah  (Matt.  iL  6.;  Luke  ii.  6 — 15). 

Bethpuaoe,  a  place  so  called  from 
the  abundance  of  green  figs  that  grew 
there.  It  was  on  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho^  but  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  on  its  exact  site. 

Bbthsaida  was  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  villages.  1.  Bethsaida  of  Gali- 
lee was  situated  in  Galilee,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  very 
near  to  Capernaum.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew, 
and  Peter  (John  i.  44).  2.  The  other 
Bethsaida  ky  in  Gaulanitis,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  near  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  it. 
This  [tovm  was  enlarged  by  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  that  region,  who  called  it 
Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  (Luke  ix.  10 — 17,  com- 
pared with  Mark  vL  31 — 53). 

Beth-Shan,  or  Beth-Shean,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  After 
the  defeat  of  the  IsraeUtes  and  the  death 
of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines 
£utened  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  walls 
of  this  place;  whence  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh-Gilead  took  it  down  and  carried  it 
away. 

Bbth-shemesh,  in  Egypt  Sea  On. 

Bbth-shemesh,  a  Levitical  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  ark  was 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by 
the  Philistines.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, having  looked  into  it  with  vain 
curiosity,  fell  down  dead  (1  Sam.  vi.  19). 

BiTHTinA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  the  boundaries  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  St  Peter  addressed  bis  fixst 
epistle  to  the  Christians  who  were  scat- 
tered throughout  Bithynia,  and  other 
districts  (1  Peter  i.  1). 

BozRAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom 
(IsaL  xxxiv.  6). 


CiESAR.    Originally  the  surname  of 
the  Julian  family;  but  used  after 
Julius  CsBsar  as  a  title  of  dignity  for 
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tlM  onporon  of  Romo*  In  too  Now 
Testament  it  is  applied  toAognstos 
CLoke  ii.  1),  Tib«iu8  (Luke  iii.  1, 
zx.  22,  24,  25),  Claodios  (Acts  zL 
28),  and  Nero  (Acts  zzr.  8;  PhiL  it. 
22). 

Cjbsarba  of  Palbstinb,  an  im- 
portant citj  of  Palestine,  and  tbo  re- 
sidence of  the  Boman  proconsul,  was 
formerly  named  the  tower  of  Strato; 
bat,  its  harbour  being  extremelj  incom- 
modioos,  Herod  the  Qreat  erected  a  spa- 
cious mole,  and  greatlj  enlarged  and 
beantified  the  citj,  which  he  denominated 
CsBsarea,  in  hooonr  of  the  emperor 
Angostos.  It  is  Tery  frequently  men- 
tioMd  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
about  seventy  miles  from  Jerusalem,  by 
the  ordinaiy  route;  but  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  (Acts  zziii. 
31—33). 

CfiSAREA  Pmuppi  (formerly  called 
Paneas,  now  Bania8)wa8  situated  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  Ithas  been  by  some 
identified  with  Laish  or  Dan.  It  was  more 
probably  the  ancient  Baal-Gad.  Philip 
the  tetrarch  built  it,  or  at  least  embel« 
lished  and  enlarged  it,  and  named  it 
Cssarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius; 
afterwards,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  it 
was  called  Neronias.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and 
healed  by  our  Sayiour  (Matt.  ix.  20; 
Luke  yiii.  43),  is  said  to  have  been  of 
CsMarea  PhilippL 

Caiaphas,  the  high  priest  (called 
also  Joseph)  before  whom  our  Lord  was 
brought  (Matt,  zxvi.  3,  57;  John  xi. 
49—51). 

Cain,  the  first-bom  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  Enraged  that  his  brother's  offer- 
ing was  accepted,  while  his  own  was 
rejected,  he  murdered  Abel.  His  des- 
cendants were  noted  as  breeders  of  cattle 
and  artificers  (Geo.  iv.). 

C ALVABT.     See  p.  2  5  6. 

Cana,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  modem  Kana- 
el- Jelil,  nine  miles  from  Nazareth.  Here 
Christ  performed  the  miracle  of  turaiilg 
water  into  wine  (John  ii.  7—10). 

Canaak,  the  son  of  Ham,  progenitor 
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of  the  ConaaniteB  (Gen.iz.  2S— S7,  i. 
6»  15—18). 

Caitaak,  Land  of.    See  pi  S48. 

DiviaioDs  and  ancieBt  in- 

haHtmts  oC    See  ppu  251,  S52. 

Gabtdacb,  a  queen  of  Btbiopia  (Aeto 
TiiL27).  This  appears  to  hsf*  ben  the 
ordinary  title  of  tin  Ethiopian  qaeam, 

OAPKBzrAxm,  a  town  of  Upper  Gali- 
lee^ situated  on  the  westeni  coast  of  the 
lain  of  Genncsaret,  near  Uie  juBctioQ 
of  the  districts  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
talL  This  place  is  celebrated  ftr  the 
mtmjf  m^hty  worki  and  disoonrass  of 
oar  Saviour,  which  brooght  a  heavy 
woe  upon  the  inhabitants  Car  their  un- 
belief (Matt  xi.  28). 

Cafbtob  has  been  sappoaed  tobi 
the  isknd  of  Crete,  in  the  MeditenanssB 
sea.  It  was  more  likely  a  district  in 
or  near  to  Egypt. 

Cappadocia,  a  fertile  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  mentioned  in  Acta  ii.  9,  and  also 
by  the  apostle  Peter,  who  addresses 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians^  who 
were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and  Asia 
(I  Pet  i.  1). 

Carmel,  Mount    See  p.  266. 

Cedron,  Kedrox,  or  Kidbok, 
Brook.  See  p.  263. 

Cenchrea,  a  haven  oo  the  east  of 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  of  which  city  it 
was  one  of  the  ports.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  xviii.  18. 

Cephas,  a  name,  signifying  i  Hone, 
given  by  Christ  to  Simon  :  it  has  the 
same  meaning  with  Pefytu,  Peter  (John 
i.  42). 

Chaldjea,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, comprising  the  tract  between 
these  rivera  and  the  low  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  ca- 
|Htal  was  Babylon,  whence  Babylonia; 
I  which  in  ancient  times  was  known  by  the 
names  Shinar,  Shinaar,  &c.  (Gen.  xi.  2). 
*  Cmos,  an  island  of  the  £gean  sea, 
between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  cdebxated, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  its  wine, 
figs,  marble,  and  white  earth  (Acts  zx. 
15). 
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CHITTDI 

CiiirmL  The  land  of  ChiUm  and 
the  isles  of.  Chittm,  denote,  in  general, 
tlie  maritime  countries  and  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete, 
Cjpms,  Corsica,  &c. 

Chobazht,  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Capernaum. 
It  was  one  of  those  places  where  very 
many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  were 
performed,  and  whose  inhabitants  he  up- 
braided for  their  infidelity  (Matt  xi.21 ; 
Luke  X.  13). 

Christ,  XpttrrSs,  This  is  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  anokUedj  thus  corre- 
sponding with  the  Hebrew  word  Mes- 
siah. Li  the  New  Testament  this  ap- 
pellation is  given  to  Jesus,  the  Anointed 
One,  that  King  of  the  race  of  David,  pro- 
mised by  God  and  long  expected,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Christian,  the  name  applie  to  the 
IbUowers  of  Christ,  probably  by  divine 
appointment,  first  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi. 

26). 

Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  His  wife  Joanna  was  one  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord,  and 
went  to  his  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  (Luke  viii.  3,  xxiv.  10). 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Pamphylia  on  the  west,  and  Syria 
on  the  east,  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia  on 
the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  on 
the  south,  celebrated  for  Cicero's  having 
been  proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  birth  at  Tarsus,  a 
dty  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

Clauda,  an  island  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Crete  (Acts  xxviL  16). 

Claudia,  a  Christian  lady  at  Bome 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  It  has  been  supposed 
she  was  of  British  birth. 

Claudius,  one  of  the  Boman  empe- 
rors (Acts  xi.  28,  xviii.  2). 

Claudius  Lysias.    See  Ltsia& 

Clement,  a  person  whom  St.  Paul 
calls  his  fellow-labourer  (Phil.  ir.  3). 
It  is  likely  that  this  is  the  apostolic 
father  who  is  called  Clemens  Bomanus, 
and  one  of  whose  letters  is  extant,  to- 
gether with  some  fragments. 


It 
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Cleofas,  one  of  the  twp  disdples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection,  when  Jesus  joined 
them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).     See  also  Al- 

PUSUS. 

Cnious,  a  city  and  promontory  of 
Caria  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

CoLosSiE(or  CoLASSis)  was  a  city  of 
Phrygia  Pacationa  in  Asia  Minor,  situ- 
ated near  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and 
the  Meander,  not  far  from  the  cities  of 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  with  which  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  not 
long  after  St  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  but  was  soon  re- built. 

Coos,  or    Cos,  an    island    in    the. 
JEgaan  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  Miletus,  and  not  far 
from  Bhodes.     It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxi.  1. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia 
Proper,  was  situated  on  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  main-land.  It  was  distinguished  as 
the  seat  of  commerce,  arts,  and  wealth. 
St  Paul  resided  here  for  some  time  about 
A.  d.  52,  and  collected  a  Christian 
church,  the  numerous  members  of 
which  were  not  afterwards  exempt  from 
the  common  vices  of  the  place. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Its  inhabitants  were  cele- 
brated archers,  but  infamous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  A 
Christian  church  was  phmted  here,  pro- 
bably by  St  Paul,  who  committed  it  to 
the  charge  of  Titus  (Acts  xxviL  7,  12, 
13,  21  ;  Tit  i.  5). 

CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered 
Ethiopia  in  our  English  bible,  has  a 
▼ery  extensive  signification.  It  com- 
prehends all  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  it 
plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia  (Isai.  xviiL  1, 
xx.3;£zek.xxx.5,&c).  But  in  other 
passages  it  must  signify  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
wife  of  Moses  was  contemptuously  styled 
a  *'  Cushite,''  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia 
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(Knmb.  xii.  1).  And,  when  Teraia, 
Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in 
order,  the  second  mnst  denote  Arabia 
(Ezek.  xzxviii.  5). 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean  sea,  situated  between  Cilicia  and 
Sjria,  and  anciently  celebrated  for  the 
profligacy  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  prin- 
cipal deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Panl  and  Banaabas  landed, 
A.D.  45,  and  eaccessfblly  preached  the 
gospel  (Acts  »il.  4 — 13). 

Ctrenb,  the  principal  city  of  the 
prorinoe  of  Libya,  in  northern  Africa, 
which  was  thence  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Cyrenaica,  and  which,  by  the 
evangelist  Lnke,  is  paraphrastically 
called  Libya  about  C^yrene  (Acts  ii  10). 

Ctrenius,  or  Quirikus,  a  Roman 
governor  of  Syria  referred  to  by  St 
Luke  (iii.  2).  A  difScalty  has  hereto- 
fore been  felt,  because  the  date  of  Cyre- 
nius's  appointment  was  a.d.  6,  long 
after  Christ's  birth.  But  it  is  now 
ascertained  Uiat  he  held  this  office  twice, 
being  appointed  the  first  time  b.  c.  4. 

Ctrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  liberator 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  i.  1—4;  IsaL  zliv.  28). 


D 


DALMANUTHA.     See  Magdala, 
infra, 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Europe,  on 
the  east  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum.  In 
this  province  Titus  preached  the  gospel 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  agreat  plain,  east  of  the  Anti-libanns, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Phar- 
par  (2  Kings  v.  12).  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  east,  but  most  of  all  for  being 
the  place  of  the  miraculous  conversion 
of  St.  PanL 

Dan,  the  name  of  a  city  (formerly 
Laish,  or  Leshem)  in  the  northern  ez« 
tremi^  of  JudsBa  (JosL  zix.  47;  Jadges   | 
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xviiL);  it  was  sitoated  at  ths  foot  of 
monat  Libanos,  not  far  from  tlM  sonioe 
of  the  river  Joidan.  Here  Jeroboam  L 
set  up  one  of  the  golden  cahrau  **Fraiii 
Dan  to  Beersheba  "  is  a  oomnMii  ezpiB- 
sion  in  the  Old  Testament  to  deiMte 
the  extent  of  the  land  of  tbi  iBBcfites 
from  north  to  south. 

Dah,  a  soD^of  Jaeob  hj  Bilhafa. 
The  inheritance  of  his  deseeodants  was 
in  the  sonth-westem  part  of  Palatine 
(Gen.  XXX.  5,  6;  Josh.  xix.  40-48). 

Dakibl.    See  pp.  439—435. 

Darius.  1.  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan. 
IX.  1),  probably  Cyaxares,  the  node  of 
Cyrus.  2.  Darius,  the  son  of  By- 
staspes  (Ezra  vi.  1 — 15).  3.  Darios 
the  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22)  was  Darioi 
Kothus,  or  Codomannus. 

David,  the  renowned  king  of 
Israel,  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  JudiSi.  Originally  he  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  but  disUnguished  himsdf 
by  killing  Goliath,  and  ultimately  ob- 
tained the  crown.  He  was  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty;  and  from  him,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  descended  the  Messiah,  of 
whom  he  is  considered  an  illustrious 
type  (1  Sam.  xvi.,  &c.) 

Dead  Sea.    See  pp.  264, 265. 

Decapous.    See  p.  255. 

Dbborau.  1.  Rebekah*a  nurse  (Gen. 
xxiv.  59,  XXXV.  8).  2.  The  wife  of 
Lapidoth  :  she  judged  Israel  (Judges 
iv.  V,). 

Demas,  a  companion  of  St.  Panl 
(CoL  iv.  14;  Philem.  24)  ;  who  after- 
wards left  the  apostle  when  a  pisooer 
in  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Demetrius,  a  maker  of  silver 
shrines,  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24).  2.  A 
Christian  mentioned  with  commendataoo 
by  St  John  (3  John  12). 

Derbe,  a  dty  of  Lycaonia,  near 
Isauria,  not  far  from  the  Cilician  range 
of  mount  Taurus.  It  (or  Lystra)  was 
the  country  of  Timothy,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xiv.  6. 

Dinah,  the   daughter  of  Jacob  by 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21,  xxxiv.). 
DioxTSius,  an  eminent  Athenian, 
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DIOTBEPHES 

oofBTerted  to  Christianitj  through  St. 
Pkal*8  preaching  (Acts  xm,  34). 

DioTRKPHES,  a  professed  Chris- 
tiaD,  who  prondlj  resisted  the  anthoritj 
of  St  JohD.  It  is  unknown  in  what 
dmrch  this  man  desired  to  mle,  though 
some  have  supposed  it  was  Corinth 
(3  John  9,  10). 

DoBGAS,  tlie  Greek  name  of  a 
charitable  Christian  woman  at  Joppa. 
She  was  called  in  Syriac  Tabitha;  the 
two  words  having  the  same  meaning, 
ffttzeUe.  She  died,  and  was  restored  hj 
St.  Peter  to  life  (Acts  ix.  36—41). 

Dbusilla.     See  pp.  291,  292. 

Dura,  an  extensive  plain  probably  to 
the  south-east  of  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected  a  gdden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1). 


EBAL,  Mount.  See  p.  267. 
Eden,  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  was 
placed.  It  has  variously  been  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
bnia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  in  Armenia,  where  are  the 
heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  two 
of  the  paradisaical  rivers,  well  ascer- 
tained; and  two  others,  whose  springs 
are  in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in 
many  respects  with  the  third  and  fourth 
rivers  mentioned  by  Moses. 

Edom,  Land  of  (by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  called  Idumea),  derived  its  name 
from  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  was 
also  called  Edom  (Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  ex- 
tended originally  from  the  Dead  sea  to 
the  Elanitic  gulf,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Bed  sea.  Afterwards  it  extended  into  the 
south  of  Judah,  towards  Hebron.  The 
Edomites  were  the  perpetual  enemies 
of  IsraeL  Alter  experiencing  various 
changes,  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them 
to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Jews. 

EoTPT,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  Petroa  and  the 
Bed  sea  or  Arabian  gulf;  on  the  west, 
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ELATH 

by  the  Lybian  desert,  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  In  the  earliest  times, 
this  country  was  divided  into  Upper 
Egypt  or  Thebais  (the  Pathros  of  Scrip- 
ture), and  Lower  Egypt^  The  whole 
region  was  known  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews by  the  name  of  Mizraim;  and  the 
princes  who  governed  it  were,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  styled  Pharaohs  or  kings. 
After  the  captivity,  Egypt  became  a 
place  of  great  resort  to  the  Jews. 

Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  who  delivered 
Israel  from  the  Moabites  (Judges  iii. 
15—30). 

Ekron,  a  city  and  government  of 
the  Philistines,  allotted  to  Jndah  by 
Joshua  (xv.  45);  but  afterwards  given 
to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  It  was  the 
most  northerly  of  the  five  Philistine 
cities.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  ever  peace- 
ably possessed  it.  The  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back  the 
ark,  to  be  delivered  firom  those  calami- 
ties which  it  brought  on  their  country 
(1  Sam.  V.  10).  Baal-zebub  was  adored 
at  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2). 

Elah,  an  ungodly  king  of  Israel, 
who  succeeded  hu  father  Baasha,  and 
after  reigning  two  years  was  assassi- 
nated by  one  of  his  officers  while  he  was 
drinking  in  his  capital,  Tirzah  (1  Kmgs 
xvi.  8—10). 

Elah,  Valley  of.    See  p.  268. 

Elam,  called  after  Elam,  the  eldest 
son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  country 
in  the  south  of  Media.  Strictly,  Elam 
denotes  Elymais,  a  district  of  Persia, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
between  ^ledia  and  Babylonia,  and 
forming  part  of  the  region  of  Susiana; 
but  it  probably  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider  sense  (Gen.  x.  22,  xiv.  1 ;  Isai. 
xi.  11,  xxii.  6;  Jer.xlix.  34 — 39;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  viii.  2). 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town 
and  port  of  Idumaea,  situated  on  the 
Bed  sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by 
David,  he  took  possession  of  this  place, 
and  there  established  a  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  then-known  world.  Sdomon 
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bnilt  ships  bere,  and  sent  them  to  Ophir 
(2  Sam.  viii.  14; 2  Cbron.  viii.  17,  18). 

Eleazak,  the  third  son  of  Aaron.  He 
BQCceeded  his  father  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, which  he  held,  according  to  Joee- 
phns,  twenty-five  years  after  the  death 
of  Moses.  Eleaur  was  bnried  in  mount 
Ephraim,  in  a  hill  belonging  to  his  son 
Phinebas  (Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Numb.  xz.25~ 
28;  Josh.  xxir.  33). 

Eli,  a  high  priest  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar,  to  which  the  oflSce  had  been 
transferred  (it  is  not  known  when  or 
why)  from  that  of  Eleazar.  Eli  did  not 
restrain  his  wicked  sons;  and  judgments 
were  consequently  denounced  against 
his  family.  He 'died  when  he  heard 
that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  (1  Sam. 
i.— ir.;  1  Chron.  xxir.  3). 

Elijah,  or  Euas,  a  great  prophet 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  trib^  He 
was  a  Gileadite;  but  it  is  not  known 
whence  he  derives  his  appellation  of  the 
Tishbite.  He  was  tranblated  to  heaven, 
and  appeared  with  Moses  at  Christ's 
transfiguralion  (1  Kings  xvii.,&c ;  Matt 
xvii.  1—13). 

EusiTA,  a  prophet,  the  successor 
of  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  16,  &c.). 

Eltmas.    Sec  Bak-Jesus. 

Emius,  the  ancient  gigantic  race 
dwelling  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the 
Dead  sea.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  descended  from  Ham;  they  were 
defeated  by  Chedor-laomer  (Gen.xiv.  5). 

Emmais,  a  small  village  of  Judsa. 
distant  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting 
conversation  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection  (Luke  xxir.). 

En -DOR,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  dwelt 
the  sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul, 
a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 

En-uedi,  or  the  fountain  of  the  kid, 
antiently  called  Hazazon  Tamar,  was  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from 
the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  sea.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  pUce  was  the  capa- 
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oioDi  cxn  of  En-gedi,  when  David  and 
his  men  found  ahelter. 

Ehoch,  a  patriarch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  of  eminent  piety,  who  was 
tnmsUted  (Geo.  v.  18— S4;  Heh.  xL  5; 
Jude  U,  15). 

Eh-rooel,  a  foontain  oo  the  south- 
east of  Jerunlem  (2  Sam.  xriL  17; 
1  Kings  i.  9). 

EPiBinETas,  or  Epskstus,  a  Chris- 
tian at  Borne,  greeted  by  SL  Panl(BaaL 
xvi.  5). 

Epafiiras,  a  fellow-labouer  of  St 
Paul  (Col  i.  7,  8,  iv.  12;  Philem.  23). 

Epaphboditus,  a  Christiaa  of  Phi- 
lippi  (PhiL  iL  25,  iv.  18).  Some  hare 
supposed  him  the  same  with  Epaphras. 

EpHES-DAXMUf,  a  plaos  bctweeo 
Shochoh  and  Axekah,  on  the  sooth  of  the 
valley  of  EUh.  Here  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  was  encamped,  when  Goliath 
insulted  the  host  of  Israel. 

Ephesus,  a  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  metro* 
polis  of  the  proconsular  Asia,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  magnificent  temple  erected 
there  in  honour  of  Diana.  In  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  this  city  abounded  with 
orators  and  philosophers  ;  and  its  ioha- 
bitants,  in  their  Gentile  state,  were  given 
to  idolatry,  and  noted  for  their  sldll  in 
magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and 
lasciviousness.  Ephesus  is  now  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost-total  ruin.     See  p.  469. 

EriiRAUi,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph. 
His  descendants  were  a  chief  tribe  la 
Israel,  and  had  their  inheritance  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  country  west  of  the  Joidsn 
(Gen.  xlviii.  ;  Josh.  xvi.  5 — 9). 

Ephraih,  a  city  of  Judica,  aboot 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  asi 
near  a  desert,  to  which  Jesus  Christ 
retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  (John  xi.  54).  It  is  pr> 
bably  the  Ophrah  of  Joah.  xviiL  33; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  17. 

Ephradi,  Mountains  of.  See  p- 
267. 

Erastus,  a  Christian,  chamberlun 
or  treasurer  of  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  H  ; 
Rom.  xvL  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
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ESAU 

Esau,  the  elder  son  of  Jacob,  called 
also  Edom.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Edomites  (Gen.  xzv.  24  —  34, 
xxxtL). 

Esther,  or  Hadassah,  a  Jewish 
lady,  who  became  by  marriage  with 
Ahasneros  (Xerxes)  queen  of  Persia. 
See  pp.  414,  415. 

Ethiopia.     See  Cush. 

EunuLus,  a  Christian  at  Borne  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21). 

Eunice,  the  pious  mother  of  Timothy 
(Acts  xvi.  1  ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

EuoDiAS,  a  Christian  woman  at 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2). 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  western  Asia  :  it  rises  from 
two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and,  after  flowing  by  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of  Babylon, 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Persian  gnlf. 
In  Gen.  xv.  18,  it  is  called  "  the  great 
river." 

Euttchus,  a  young  man  at  Troas, 
who  fell  from  a  window  into  the  court 
below  while  St  Paul  was  preaching, 
but  was  restored  to  life  (Acts  xz.  9, 
10). 

Eve,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  mother 
of  all  living  (Gen.  ii.  iii.  iv.). 

EzEKiEL.     See  pp.  431,  432. 

Eziox-OEBER,  a  port  in  Idumsa,  on 
the  EUnitic  gulf,  whence  Solomon  sent 
ships  to  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  26). 

Ezra.     See  p.  413. 


FAIR  HAVENS,  a  place  so  called  on 
the  coast  of  Crete.  It  was  more  a 
roadstead  than  a  regular  port  (Acts 
zxvii.  8). 

Feux.    See  pp.  292,  293. 
Festus.     See  p.  293. 


G 


GAASH,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
stood    Timnath-Serah,   memorable    as 


OALLIO 

being  the  place  where  Joshua  was  bu 
ried  (Josh.  xziv.  30). 

Gad.  1.  a  son  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah.  The 
district  occupied  by  his  descendants  was 
on  the  east  of  tlie  Jordan  (Gen.  xxx.  10, 
1 1 ;  Josh.  xiiL  24 — 28).  2.  A  prophet 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5; 
2Sam.  xxiv.  11—19). 

Gadara,  the  metropolis  of  Perasa, 
or  tlie  region  beyond  Jordan,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  opposite  to  Tiberias,  from 
which  it  was  alwut  sixteen  miles  distant 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  miracle 
(Matt.  viii.  28—34;  Mark  v.  1—20; 
Luke  viii.  26—39). 

Gaius.  1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  29). 
2.  A  man  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4).  3.  A 
hospitable  Corinthian  Christian  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14).  4.  A  person  to 
whom  St.  John  addressed  his  third 
epistle  (3  John  1). 

Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  in  its  widest  extent,  may  be  said 
to  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  Asia  (the 
province),  on  the  east  by  Cappododa,  by 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  on  the  south, 
and  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  north. 
The  Galatians  were  the  descendants  of 
those  Gauls  who,  finding  their  own 
country  too  small  to  support  its  redun- 
dant population,  emigrated  from  it  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  B.C.  280.  During  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  25),  Galatia  was  re- 
duced into  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
thenceforth  governed  by  the  Roman 
laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
pnctor.  This  country  was  the  seat  of 
colonists  from  various  nations,  among 
whom  were  many  Jews;  and  from  all 
these  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  made 
numerous  converts  to  Christianity  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  Gal.i.  2;  2  Tim.  iv.  10;  I 
Pet  i.  1).    See  pp.  468,  469. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.    See  p.  264. 

Gaulee,  Upper  and  Lower.  See 
pp.  253,  254. 

Galuo,  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia,  before  whose  tribunal  St  Paul 
was  dragged  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  12 
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—  17).  lie  appears  to  hare  I)een  a  Ja- 
dicioas  and  well-intentioned  man.  He 
was  brother  to  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  is  said  (but  on  no  sufficient 
authority)  to  have  been,  like  him,  pat  to 
death  by  Nero. 

Gauauel,  a  distingnished  doctor 
under  whom  St  Paul  was  trained  (Acts 
T.  34—40,  xxil  3). 

Gatii,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one 
of  their  five  principalities  (1  Sam.  vi. 
17),  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Goliath.  Jt  was  about  ten  miles  from 
Ekron. 

Gath-Hepher,  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  was 
a  town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13). 

Gaulamitis.    See  pp.  254,  255. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of 
Judffia,  distant  about  sixty  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem :  it  was  the  most 
southerly  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  lay  on  the  great  road  from 
Egypt  into  Syria.  It  fell  by  lot  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47 ;  Acts 
viii.  26). 

Gehazi,  the  attendant  of  the  prophet 
Elifiha,  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  con- 
duct in  fraudulently  obtaining  presents 
from  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  20 — 27,  viii. 
4,5). 

Gexxesaret,  the  name  of  a  region 
and  lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were 
several  towns,  where  Jesus  Christ  dwelt, 
taught,  and  performed  miracles.  See  a 
notice  of  the  lake  of  Geunesaret  in 
p.  264. 

Gkrizim,  Mount.  See  p.  267.  Tem- 
ple thereon,  327. 

Gkshur,  a  district  of  Syria,  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Bashan.  It 
was  within  the  assigned  boundary  of 
I^Ianasseh ;  but  the  Gcshurites  were  not 
expelled  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  xiii.  2,  13);  and,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  Geshur  had  its  own  king  Talmai, 
whose  daughter  Maachah  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Absalom  (2  Sum.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37, 
XV.  8). 

Gktiisemaxe,  a  garden  beyond  Ke- 
dron,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet,  so 


GBKECS 

called  from  the  wine-pniMi  in  it  Itii 
memonble  in  the  enmgdical  latey 
as  being  the  scene  d  oar  SstiBOE^ 
agony. 

GmEOH,  a  dty  of  Palestine,  the  is- 
hsUtants  of  which  ohtained  a  tnitj 
from  the  IsneUtes  by  finand  ( Jorii.  ii> 

X.). 

Gideoh,  a  jodge  of  Israel,  who  ^ 
feated  the  Mtdianites  (Judges  ii- 
vm.). 

GiHoir,  a  place  where  Soloinon  «• 
anointed  king  by  ZMdok  the  priat  fli 
Nathan  the  pn^ihet  (1  Kings  i  SS— 
40).  There  appean  to  have  ben  t 
fountain  or  water-coarse  with  pods  bBi 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  30). 

Gilead,  Moontains  q£  See  pp.  267, 
268. 

Giloal,  a  celebrated  place  betwea 
Jericho  and  Jordan,  where  the  Isn^ta 
encamped  for  some  time  after  their  pas- 
sage over  that  river.  It  was  after- 
wards memorable  in  sacred  hstoiy 
for  many  events.  It  was  a  sett  df 
justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  tcnn  it,  an 
assize  town).  Sdunuel,  when  tiavelling 
in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yesrly 
to  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Heie  Ssnl 
was  inaugurated  king  of  tiw  Hebrews. 
In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat 
of  idolatry  (Uos.  iv.  15;  Amoe  t. 
5). 

GoLooTiiA.    See  p.  256. 

Goliath,  a  gigantic  Philistine,  of  the 
city  of  Gath,  who  defied  Israel,  and  wu 
slain  by  David  (I  Sam.  zvii.). 

Gomorrah,  one  of  the  cities  which 
formerly  occupied  the  region  now  covered 
by  the  Dead  sea.  For  the  history  of 
its  destruction  see  Gen.  xix. 

GosiiEN,  Land  of,  the  most  fntTe 
pasture  grotmd  in  Lower  Egypt ;  where 
Jacob  and  his  family  were  settled.  It 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  oi  the 
most  easterly  branch  of  the  rinr 
Nile. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  dta 
comprehends  all  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in 
Greece  as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Ififi^. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grest, 
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the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more 
nncertain  and  enlarged  sense;  because, 
the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egjpt  and 
Sjria,  of  the  coontries  beyond  Euphrates, 
&C.,  the  Jews  called  all  those  Gentiles 
Oreeks.  ^ 


H 


HABAKKUK.  See  pp.  440,  441. 
Haoar,  an  Egyptian  woman, 
handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  mother  of  Ish- 
xnael  (Gen.  xvi.  xxi.  9 — 21).  She  is 
called  Agar  in  St.  Paul's  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  her  history  (Gsl  iy.  22 — 
31). 

Haggai.     See  pp.  441,  442. 

Haman,  a  person  called  "  the  Aga- 
gite,**  probably  of  «Amalekitish  descent, 
who  was  in  favour  with  Ahasuems 
(Xerxes),  and  endeavoured  to  destrc^ 
the  Jews  (Esth.  iiL — ix.). 

Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  i.  1— u.  21). 

Haukan,  a  district  forming  a  part  of 

the  ancient  Bashan  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16, 18). 

*     It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of 

Josephus.      For   its    limits,  &c.,  see 

p.  254. 

Hebron,  a  city  of  Judsea,  twenty 
miles  southward  of  Jerusalem,  and 
twenty  miles  north  from  Beereheba. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  note  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
one  of  the  ciUes  of  refuse.  Here,  some 
suppose,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  resided, 
and  John  the  Baptist  was  bom  (Gen.  xiii. 
18;  Josh.  xiv.  7 — 15;  2  Sam.  v.  5). 
Hebron  stands  in  a  deep  narrow  valley, 
sorrounded  by  rocky  hills. 

Hkrhas  and  Hermes,  two  Christians 
at  Bome  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  (Bom. 
xvi.  14). 

Hermooenes,  a  person  of  whom  St 
Paul  complains  that  he  had  *' turned 
away  "  from  him  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

Herod,  the  Herodian  family.  See 
pp.  290—292. 

Herodias.    See  pp.  290,  291. 

Herodion,  a  Christian  whom  St 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman  (Bom.  xvi. 
11). 


HTMENiEUS 

Hbshbon,  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan :  it 
was  on  the  frontier  of  Beuben  and  Gad, 
and  was  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xiii.  17, 
26,  xxi.  39). 

Hezekiah,  a  pious  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz.  He  reigned 
t¥renty-nine  years  (2  Kings  xviiL — xx.; 
IsaL  xxxvi. — xxxix.). 

HiERAPous,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  CoIosssd  and  Laodicea 
(Col.  iv.  13). 

Hdinom,  Valley  of.  See  pp.  268, 
269. 

HiYTTES,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  ex- 
pelled. 

Holt  Land.    See  pp.  249, 250. 

HoR,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Edom,  where  Aaron  died  (Numb.  xx. 
22 — ^28).  It  is  4800  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

HoREB,  a  mountain  range  in  Arabia 
Petrasa,  of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular 
summit  The  names,  however,  are  now 
applied  to  two  opposite  snnmuts  (Exod. 
iii.  1 — 3,  xvii.  6;  1  Kings  xix.  8). 

HosEA.     See  p.  435. 

HosiiEA,  the  son  of  Elah,  who  con- 
spred  against  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for 
nine  years.  Hoshea  did  evil,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  Israel;  Samaria 
being  besieged  in  his  reign  and  taken  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  people  car- 
ried captive  (2  Kings  xv.  30,  xviL  1 — 6). 

HuLDAH,  a  prophetess  consulted  by 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14—20). 

HusiiAi,  the  friend  of  David,  who 
defeated  Ahitophers  counsel  (2  Sam.  xv. 
32-xvu.  22). 

Hymenjsus,  a  person  who  taught 
erroneous  doctrine  and  was  censured  by 
St  Paul  (1  Tun.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iL 
17> 
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IBZA^',  nne  oT  Uie  jadgts  of  larul 
(JudgMTii.8  — 10). 
IcostUH,  B  l»i^  cii J  of  Ljcionii:  liBro 
Bl,  PmuI  prearhfd  io  lllB  Jewish  nvim- 
gogiu,  Md  nude  atanj  prawljUi  (Acta 
liv.  1-3). 

IDUILXA.      Sm  EDOU,  p.  SSI. 

ILLYMCITM,  ■  pToYinco  Ijing  to  the 
Donb  of  Epirns,  inl  wot  of  UaMdonii, 
■long  the  eutem  cout  of  the  Adriitic 
gulf,  or  gulf  of  Venice.  St.  Pinl, 
in  Kom.  IT.  19,  uji.  that  ba  i^tached 
the  goipil  /rem  JtnaiJtm  romd  aiout 
unto  lUyricunu 

Isaac,  the  bod  dT  Abnbun  by  Sanh, 
'  'it  progtnilois  oTthg  Hebr 


tion  (Geo. 


d.fc.). 


Isaiah.     See  i)p.437— 4S9. 

IsHBOSHBTH,  ■  aon  of  Seal,  n 
reified  orer  lanel  after  his  father  i 
>lain  (2  Sam.  ii.  — ir.).  He  is  i 
railed  £sh-bwd  (I  Cbioll.  viii.  33, 


>on  of  Abraham  by 
HagM.  the  ancenlor  of  iraioj  Arabiwi 
■  u  (C*n.  Hi.  ui.  9—21,  nv.  12— 


18). 


IsRAEl.,  ■  name  gi 
ffiBgprince  of  God  (Gi 

.Land  of.    See  pp.  246.  £49. 

,  Eingdomof.     Seep.  283. 

,  Mountains  of.     Sea  p.  267. 

IssACHAR,  a  eon  of  Jacob  bj  Leab. 
His  dnccnditnts  ocenpitd  the  nortbem 
part  of  ralatine  (Gen.  uu.  17,  IS; 
Josh.  lii.  17—23). 

Iruft-GA.     See  p.  254, 


TABBOK,  Biook.    See  p,  863. 
'J      Jabesii,  a  oitj  in  (he  bilf  tribe  of 
Jlanaseeh  beyond JMiian,geneniIljcai  led 
Jubmli-Gileid.  becaoM  it  ]xj  in  Gilead. 

Jacob,  the  jmnnger  son  of  Isaac  and 
Rtbekali,  the  father  of  the  twelre  triiieg 
of  Israel  (Gen.  ixr.  21,  Sec). 

JaCob'sWbu.    Sn^.I^K. 


Si). 

JAin,  one  of  Ihs  Isncliliih  jad^a 
(Judgea  I.  3—5). 
,  JAmi.-s.ani1erof*BTD>^(igiii;<lii« 
ifaughter  Chriit  restored  to  ill  (tUK. 
ii.  IB,  23— S5j  Mark  t.  Si,  23, 3S- 
42:  LuktTiiL  41,  43,  49— W). 

James.  l.The  lonof  Ze)>«Jct,lntbr 
of  John.  Ha  wai  one  of  Hie  inlie 
■postlea,  and  wu  pnt  to  doth  hj  Emi 
Agiippa,  A.I1.  44(MattI.S;  AcUiii- 
2),     2.  See  pp.  479— 4SI. 

Jazer,  n  city  bejond  the  Jordin. 
giten  lo  the  tribe  <i  Gad ;  it  atlennrdi 
became  one  of  the  Leritical  cit'ia  (JoiL 
liiL  25,  ui.  39).  The  aea  of  Jmr 
(mentioned  in  Jer.  ilviii,  32)  hi*  b«» 
■oppoeedloheiheDi^  aea,  Jaier  bdp|; 
in  the  north  border  of  Moab;  bnl  ihniii 
oncertainty  in  regard  lo  it. 

Jehoahaz.  I.  The  en  and  me- 
ceaor  of  Jehn,  who  reigned  onr  Imel 
seteoteen  years  (2  Kingi  nii.  1-9). 
2.  The  son  of  JoaiAh,  called  aboaallDiD. 
He  reigned  over  Judah  Ibne  mgnthi, 
and  waa  then  depowd  bj  Phanah.ntdicb 
(i  KIngi  uili.  31—34;  1  Chnn.  iii. 
15;  Jer.  uU.  11). 

jEBoiACiinr,  the  kd  of  Jtbiialim. 
called  bLki  Jecontah  and  CcdaL  Bt 
reigned  three  tnonlhs  in  Jaroaalem,  vA 
mu  then  carried  raptin  to  BahvkE; 
■here  he  was  treated  kindly  by  Eiil- 
Slerodacb  (2  Kings  iiir.  8—16,  irr. 
27 — 30)  I  Chnm.  iii.  16;   Jer.  nil. 

jEUotAEiH,    an    nngndly    king  a 

to  the  throne  naa  EUakiuu  He  wai  Iha 
son  of  Jniah,  and  wu  nude  king  n  Ik 
depoeiiion  of  hia  brother  Jeboahu.  Hi 
reigned  eleven  jtara  (2  King!  nJi 
34— HIT.  6  i  1  Chron.  mitL  S-S; 
Jer.iiii.  18,19,iiiTi.). 

Jeiiorah,  or  JoEuH.  1.  AnnngailT 
king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab.  Ut  ue- 
ceeded  hia  brother  Ahuiah  andrtigiH^ 
Iwelre  yean.  He  waa  killed  by  Jdia 
(a  Kings  i.  17,  iiu  1—3,  a.  16— 2SV 
2.  The  aoD  and  uienssor  of  Jeboda- 
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JEHOSHAPHAT 

phat  king  of  Jadah.  He  was  an  im- 
pious king  and  reigned  eight  years  (2 
Kings  Tiii.  16 — ^24;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 
-  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor 
•of  Asa  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  well 
twenty-fiTe  years  (1  Kings  xxii.  41 — 
50;  2  Chron.  xvii.  1 — xxi.  1). 

Jehovah.     See  pp.  397,  398. 

Jrhcj,  a  prophet  who  denounced  the 
divine  jud^nnents  against  Baasha  king  of 
Israel  (I  Kings  xvi.  1 — 7),  and  who  also 
about  thirty  years  later  rebuked  Jehosha- 
pbat  king/of  Judah  (2  Chron.  zix.  2,  3). 
2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson 
of  Ninoshi,  who  killed  Joram  king  of 
Israel  and  his  mother  Jezebel,  and  reified 
over  Israel  twenty-eight  years  (2  Kings 
iz.x.). 

jEPRTn.ui,  a  Gileadlte  chief  who 
delivered  his  countrymen  from  the  yoke 
of  the  king  of  Ammon,  and  judged  them 
£Mr  six  years.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  whether  Jephthah  put  his 
daughter  to  death,  or  only  devoted  her 
to  celibacy  (Judges  xi.  1 — xii.  7).  He 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  old  worthies 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  32). 

Jeremiail     See  pp.  429-~431. 

Jebicho,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  having  been  re-built  after 
its  destruction  by  Joshua  became  again 
a  place  of  consequence  (Josh.  vi. ;  1  Kings 
xvi.  34).  Frequent  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament:  it  was 
about  nineteen  miles  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  country  round  Jericho  was 
very  fertile.  The  way  thither  firom 
Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  and 
was  greatly  infested  with  thieves:  this 
circumstance  marks  the  admirable  pro- 
priety with  which  our  Lord  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good 
Samarium  (Luke  x.  30 — 37).  It  is 
now  a  miserable  villaf^e. 

Jeroboam.  1.  The  son  of  Nebat 
He  headed  the  insurrection  against 
Behoboam,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the 
ten  tribes.  He  erected  calves  for  worship 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  is  always  said 
to  have  made  Israel  to  sin.  He  reigned 
twenty-two  years  (1  Kings  xi.  26 — xiv. 
20).     2.  The  son   and   successor  of 


JOASH 

Joash  king  of  Israel.  He  was  an  un- 
godly king,  but  he  gained  some  decisive 
victories  over  the  Syrians.  He  reigned 
forty-one  years  (2  Kings  xiv.  23—29). 

Jerusalem,  City  of.  See  pp.  255— 
259. 

Jesus,  the  Saviour,  as  the  name  signi- 
fies, so  called  because  he  came  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins  (Matt.  i.  21). 
The  history  of  his  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  is  related  in  the  four 
Gospels. 

Jeturo,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii.  16 
— i».  I,  XVlll.). 

Jezebel,  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab 
king  of  Israel.  She  was  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians.  She  at 
last  perished  miserably;  and  her  carcase 
was  eaten  by  dogs  (I  Kings  xvi.  31, 
xviii.  4,  xix.  1,  2,  xxi.;  2  Kings  ix.  30 
—37). 

Jezreel,  a  celebrated  city,  situated 
on  a  gentle  swell  rising  from  the  great 
plain,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  (Josh.  xix.  18).  Here  Ahab  had 
a  palace;  and  here  the  retributive  justice 
of  God  overtook  Jezebel  (2  Kings  ix.  30 
—37). 

Jezreel,  Plain  of.    See  p.  269. 

JoAB,  the  nephew  of  David,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  armies.  He 
assassinated  Abner  and  Aroasa,  and  was 
at  last  put  to  death  bv  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
iii.  27,  XX.  9,  10;  1  Kings  ii.  28-34). 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's 
steward.    See  Chuza. 

Joash,  or  Jehoash.  1.  The  son  of 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah.  Having  been 
concealed  for  six  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  the  massacre  of  the 
royal  family,  he  was  produced  and  made 
king  by  Jeboiada  the  priest  when  seven 
years  old.  He  reigned  well  while 
Jeboiada  lived,  but  afterwards  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
servanU  (2  Kings  xi.  xii. ;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
— xxiv.).  His  whole  reign  was  forty 
years.  2.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel.  He  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  but  he  seems 
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to  have  TMpKted  ths  prophet  Eliibi ;  and 
hf  nu  BuccHsful  mniinst  the  S.TriaiU) 
vxi  tgunst  Jodjilj  {£  iun^  liiL  iU — ' 
Sj,  Ji7.  8-16;  2  Chrcn.  iir.  17— a5> 

Job.     Sttpp.  41S— 41B. 

JORU     Sw  p,  *36. 

■lonN.  l.John  tbe Baptiit, tfaa  eod 
of  Zachiriumiid  Eliubtth,  wu  ths  kins- 
Run  ud  pncaraor  of  CbiiaL  H«  <ru 
bebudid  bj  anler  at  Herod  Antipu 
(Luka  i.  iu.  1—20,  Tii  18—39,  ii. 
7—0;  John  L  6—37).  2.  See  pp.457 
—459.  3.  John  Mirk:  tee  Mabk.  4.A 
kimmin  of  the  higb  prieit,  one  of  the 
cOQDcil  before  whom  Ihe  ipoitlee  Peter 
uid  John  were  brought  (Acti  IT.  6). 

JoXAU.     S«  pp.  438,  439. 

JosEPit.  1.  Tb*  ion  of  Jusobibj 
RicbeL  He  wu  eold  into  E^pt,  of 
whieb  connliy  he  becune  chief  minister. 
He  wu  tbs  father  of  Ephnim  ud 
U»nu«h,  from  whom  two  tribes  dej. 


BdCGen.= 


-24,1 


2.  Tbe  hiisband  uf  Uai;.  the  mother  of 
Je3iu(MitI.  i.  ii,).  3.  Joieph  of  Ari. 
mnlbea,  a  Jewish  councillor,  who  bo- 
liered  in  Jaos,  and  be^rged  hid  bodj  of 
Pilule  after  hia  crucifiiiMl  (Matt.  ucii. 
57—60).    4.  See  Justus  No.  1. 

JoFrA,nuw  called  JiS'a,  Ras  and«n11j 
the  chief  port  of  Jodsi ;  it  lies  OD  the 
Meditcnsneui,  abont  foitj  miles  Kelt- 
north-nest  of  Jemialent.  Thia  place 
is  of  ereat  aniiqnit;,  Tbe  j^ospel  was 
earl;  phinted  here  (Acid  ii.  i.  li.). 

JoKDiS,  River.     See  pp.  202,  263. 

p.  369. 

JnsES.  1.  Tlie  brother  of  James  the 
Less,  and  kinsman  of  our  Lord  (Matt. 
liil.  .15,  ixvii.  56;  tlark  vi.  3,  i\: 
40.  47).  2.  The  disciple  snroamed 
Bamabu  bf  tbe  apostles  (Acts  ir.  36). 

Josia-.v,  the  MQ  of  Kun,  of  the  tribe 
of  Kpliiaiin,  who  sncKeded  Jlosea  as 
lender  nf  larael,  iindb[DU(;ht  Ihem  into 
the  promised  lund  (Kiod.  iviL  9 — 13, 
3iiv.  13  ;  Kniiib.  liii.  8,  16,  lir.  6— 
10,30,38;  Josh.  i.&t). 

JosiAii,  the  ion  and  inceewor  of 
Amon  kinc  of  Judab.  He  ascended  the 
fbrooe  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  reigned 


JCSTCS 

wdl  for  tfajrtf .DDe  fears,  bnt  wu  iiur< 


laliyw. 


>l  McsiJl 


Joioaji,  the  aon  of  Ui^ati  kinf  gf 
Jaddi.  Be  ■uQRied  the  idu  of  ge- 
Temment  when  hie  fMbtf  wu  atrsi 
with  le[rai7,  and  afterwardi  ingM' 
well  for  viteen  jeui  (2  EInp  it.  S 
—38;  3  Cbrm.  iitL  SI,  an.). 

JiiDAA,  CmmttT  ot    See  p.  US. 

JuDjkH,  Denrt  aC     See  p.  t]a 

,  Kingdom  ot      te  If.  183 

—886. 

,  UoonUiiu  <£.      Sea  p.  2*7. 

,  Wildemm  of.     See  p.  170. 

JCDAH,  the  em  of  JaoA  h;  Lah. 
Bis  dcaceDdanlB  wai«  tbe  {anapel  tdi 
of  Inel,  and  formed  with  tint  of  Bu- 
jamia  the  kingdom  of  Jodah.  TkadJAict 
allotted  to  this  tribe  waa  is  the  •oolb'tf 
Palestine  (Gen.  "Jt.  35,  xxxiiiL  ilir.; 
Josh.  IV.). 

Jl'das.  1.  One  ot  the  ipoatla  de- 
nominated Isciiiat,  prdiahlj  beeaiue  ha 
ns  a  natJTe  of  Keriolb  (which  Me> 
He  bctiajed  Christ,  and  ittirwanii,  in 
despair,  hanged  himself  (Uitt.  i.  4, 
iivi.  14—16,  47—50,  11TU.8— 10: 
Acts  i.  16— 20).  2.  beeJcDK.  3.  A 
Ciiristian  teacher,  esllod  aha  BirsiUs 
2%  27,  32).    4.  The  GtUliaii 


orGau 


.e(AcU 


.  37).  S 


3», 


AS,  one  of  the  apoatln. 


See  pp.  486, 487. 

Jk'u.t,  a  CbristiaD  female  at  Boae, 
who  his  been  euppoeed  to  be  the  *il( 
of  Philiilogna  (Rom,  ivL  15). 

Juuvs.  a  centurion,  who  had  chu;t 
of  and  rnnrteouslv  tirntcd  the  ipostlt 
■       Italj(AcUiiTU. 


1   Christian 


JunAB,  or  Jl'sia, 
Borne;  it  is  doabtful  « 
female.  This  person  U  mentimed  b; 
St.  Paul  as  among  hit  nlatire^  anj  hu 
bj  some  been  snppovd  one  ut  the  lenM; 
disciples  (Rom.  xvi,  7). 

Jltitkr,  the  supreme  God  of  lb 
ancient  Greeks  nod  liomani. 

Jl-stl-s.     I.    A   surname  of  Jaeefh 
called  Barsabu  (Acta  i.  83).     i,  A 
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KADESH,  KADlSH-BABm^  when 
WIS  >  hiDatain,  En  Misb^at,  > 
pbics  ctlebnted  fbr  aeienl  eventa. 
Sen  Miriam,  th*  laiUx  ot  Unsca,  died 
(Numb.  II.  1),  and  the  ImeliUi  mni- 
mnnd  igiiiut  God  (uviL  11). 

K^NAQ,  Brook.     See  p.  £63. 

KiDBon,  KiDBOv,.  or  Cedboh, 
Brook.     See  p.  263. 

Kebioth,  or  Kakioth,  a  town  be- 
bngiiig  to  the  tribe  of  Judih  (Joeb.  xi, 
96).  Of  tbii  pUc«  soma  bare  eappoaed 
that  tbe  traitor  Jadaa  was  a  nati^. 

KiHJiTu- jEaaiM,  or  B>alah  (Jnh. 
XT.  d),  also  called  Kiijatb-Baal  (it. 
«0),  and    EitDpl;    Kirjath  (zyiii.  28), 

SDd  Jadah.  Hare  tbe  aik  of  tbe  con- 
Dast  imuined  mail}  jean  aRs  ila  re- 
nnra]  from  Setb-ibemeih  (1  Sam.  rii, 
3);  imtil  David,  baling  obtained  poa- 

intbatdtjCa  Sam.'vi.). 

KiB-HiBis.  See  Rabbath-Moab, 
-tfW. 

KiSRON,  Brook.     See  p.  263. 

KoKAn,  a  Leiite,  who  conipired 
■gWDsC  Moees  and  Aaron,  and  'ras  do- 
trojcd  for  bis  Bin  (Kmnh.  iri.).  His 
f:bildren  did  Dot  perlsb  with  him  (Nmnb. 
zxri.  11);  and  hts  descendantii  were 
keepen  of  lbs  gat«9  of  the  tabemada 
<1  Chron.ii.  19). 


LABAN,  the  BOn  of  Betfanel,  brother 
to  Bebekah,  and  father  of  Leah 
and   Bachel   (Gen.  uiv.  29—31,    50, 

LiKKofGennesarel.     Seep.  264. 

of  Sodom.     See  pp.  264, 26S. 

Land  of  Canaan.     See  p.  24S. 
— ,Holj.     Seep  249. 


I.T8AJflAS  , 
the  Tiuiut7  of  ColosEn  and  Hierspolia; 
logetfaar  with  wbicb  citlei  it  waa  daa- 
trojad  bj  in  esrtbqoaka,  about  a.  d.  BS 
or  66,  bat  wu  re-built.  Not  a  vastigfl  of 
ita  former  migniBcenca  now  nmaina 
(CoLiL  1,  iT.  13,  IS,  16)  Ber.  i.  11; 
iiL  14—23). 

Lahea,  a  marilimecitj  nf  Crete  (Act* 
uvii.  8).  It  was  near  to  tbe  Fair 
HaTeng,aDditill  rataimilsaDcitntnanw. 

Lazabub,  an  inbibitant  of  BethaDf, 
wbom  Jema  loTed  and  isiied  from  the 
dad  (John  iL  liL  I — II). 

Leah,  the  elder  daaghler  of  Laban, 
and  one  of  tbe  wirei  of  Jacob  (Qeo. 
nil.  1—527). 

Lebahoh, Moont.    See  pp.265,S66. 

Lebbel's,  one  of  tbe  apmtlea,  called 
also  Jnds,  wbicb  eee. 

Lbti.  I.  a  aon  of  Jacob  bf  Leah 
(Gen.  ziii.  34).  Hia  daacendanta  had 
no  district  allotted  to  them  in  Canaan, 
but  were  the  pricstljp  tribe.  See  pp. 
332.  333.  2.  A  name  of  one  of  the 
ajnatlee,  called  alio  Matthew,  wbidi  He. 

LniTA,  a  region  of  Africa,  tjing  weaC 
of  Egypt,  on  tbe  Bontheni  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  hb  (Acta  ii.  10). 

LixuE,  a  Christian,  who  is  joined  in 
St.  Paul'B  salntatiou  to  Timothj  (2  Tim. 
ir.  21).  He  is  said  to  haTe  ban  bishop 
of  Itome. 

Lois,  the  pieas  grsudmother  of 
Timotheos  or  Timotb?  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Lot,  tbe  nephew  of  Abnbam,  who 
bardlf  tacaped  tbe  orerthrow  of  Sodom 
(Can.  iL  31,  liii.  1  —  13,  xli.). 

LuciTis,  a  CjraniaD,  one  of  tbe 
teacben  in  the  church  at  Antioch(Acta 


i.  Ii  It 


i.  21). 


—457. 


LicAOKiA,  a  legion  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Galatia,  on 
Che  east  bj  Cappsdocia,  on  the  soath 
by  Isinria  and  Cilicia,  and  on  the  wcit 
by  Phiygia.  Of  ita  rarioas  cjtiea,  leo- 
nium,  Deibe,  and  Lysira  are  menlioDcd 
in  Acts  liT.  6. 

Ltdda,  a  town  of  Palestine,  not  far 
from  Joppa  (Acta  'a.  32,  3S,  38). 

LlaAMiAS,  the  tetraicta  of  Abilene 
(Lukeiiil). 


I»D£X  OF  F£B90KS  ASS  FIACXS. 


LvsiAS,  CucDius,  tbt  tribDDa  Id 
cofnimnd  at  JeruMkrriT  wlwD  SL  Ptol 
mi  .TTB>t«J(Act»  »ii.  22—30,  "iii.>. 

LYsniA,  t,  dty  of  LjrcaoiU  (AcU  WT. 
6,8— ll,SI,in.l,3> 

U 

MACEDONIA,  a  refpon  Ijisg  nonh 
of  Gncci  Proper:  it  *u  bonnded 
on  lb«  Dorib  b7  lbs  moDntuDi  of 
Iticiiius,  on  tb(  Mmtb  bj  Eplnu  ud 
Achiii.  m  tb«  cut  bj  Ibe  j.geui,  no 
IbeweH  bjtli«  Iiniuiaiid  Adrittic  wui 
Tu  ihii  countcy,  In  Kliich  tba  cbiaf  cities 
nrre  ?hilippi  and  ThtsMlonica,  St.  Paul 
ou  called  bf  a  li^don  (AcU  itL  »); 
and  Ibe  cbarcbea  planted  bj  him  in  it 
Bre  tclcbrsled  fur  llidr  pnat  cbarilj-, 
and  nadj  conlribntion  to  tbe  dulrcued 
Jews  in  Juda>a  (2  Cor.  TJii.  ii.). 

MACiUfuca,  a  cit;  aad  fiirlrfu  eait 
of  llie  Jordan,  bctn 


iiiilea  frciD 


JohD  tlie  UBptim 
imprisoned,  and  eubseqneDIty  pot  ' 
death  b7  ordtr  of  Uerod  Antipas  (Mat 
xi,  3.  IJT.  3—13).  Thia  place  ia  n. 
'n  Ihe  Ken  Teita- 


}lAcnrEiJiH,  tbe  nanid  of  tbe  (an 
pnrcliased  bj  Abraham  of  EphrDO  Ihe 
Hitlile,  Tir  a  bnnal-pUc*  for  bia  irifs 
Snrah  (Gen.  iiiii.  8—20). 

KIaodala,  a  place  on  tlia  WDstern 
Ma  of  [lig  lake  of  Genneurot.  ll 
Bteod  ilive  upon  the  iliore  at  Ihe  (ODthern 
end  of  the  little  plain  of  Gcnnnaret.  Ia 
lla  immediata  ucighboDrfanoil  waa  Dal- 
maimlba ;  hence,  while  Matthew  iaj> 
(it.  39)  Chrit  earns  inlo  tht  ceaif  of 
ittigdata.  Si.  Mark  lajs  Dion  porticu- 
larlf  (viii.  ID)  that  he  eamc  into  tht 
parU  of  Dttlmanutha. 

Maha^aem,  a  LeviUcal  town  on  the 
conGnea  of  Qjid  and  llanuKh  (Juh. 

or  camps  o(  angeli  met  Jacob  (Gen. 
xuii.  2),  whence  tbe  name,  aigniljiiig 
tan  hoili,  is  derived. 
Hauuiii.    See  pp.  413,  Hi. 


MXDU, 
Uaiauek.  1.  Tba  ddot  hd  tf 
JoHph,  pngcoltir  of  coaoC  tbi  Iriba  <( 
Inatl  (G<m.  il*iii.>  HaH  thk  tifli 
had  Bnhaa  and  ■  put  of  ffilnd  Ir 
tbur  iDheriUiKW:  tba  otlwr  bdfaM 
locatod  on  tlig  weat  ef  tfai  Jordaa  (Jvh. 

iriL)      S.  Th«   va   uvl    mm  iif 

Heaekiah  king  of  Jodnh.  Hi  n«gnd 
fiftj-fira  jaajs,  nod  for  hii  wieketeM 
itaa  caiTJed  piisiDcr  to  Babjlia.    Tlwi 


IL  1-B0> 

Hark.    Eat  pp.  451,  45S. 

Uabtha,  the  uiter  of  Laam  ■hem 
oir  Lord  railed  from  tba  dnd  (LiiM 
X.  38— 4S I  John  zL  lii,  3). 

Mart.  I  ■  The  tit^  motbec  rf  tm 
bleued  Lord,  spoused  to  Jowpfa.  ilUi 
tbe  ciucifiilon  of  Chriat,  which  die  wit- 
iwsEed,  >ho  wu  taken  to  ibe  bona  (f 
St.  John,  to  n  horn  Jeiui  had  raausenderi 
her  (llitt.  i.  18— 25;  Luke  L  iG— iLSS; 
John  il.  1— 11  ]  xii.  25—27:  AcM  L 
14).  The  time  and  circiuntuKB  of 
her  death  are  unknown.  3.  Uar;  of 
Magd^ihi,  or  Maij  Alagilaiene,  a  frmale 
out  of  tthom  UbriuC  had  cati  lenn 
decils.  Full  of  gntitode  and  Ion,  ihe 
anr  after  attended  on  axid  DkiDiitBid 
to  him  (Jhrk  IT.  47,  xtL  9 ;  Lnb 
Tiii.  2 ;  John  lix.  25,  is.  1-lS). 
3.  One  of  tJie  bisters  of  Lauiw  (Lu^ 
X.  38—42;  John  xL  »ii.  I— «)  i. 
The  tnotbei  of  Jamea  and  Jowa.  Sa 
wsstiBterotanaarrelatinoftbe  Vugii 
(llatt.  xxTii.  56  ;  Johti  xii.  SS).  i. 
The  mother  of  John  Uaik  tbe  cfaap- 
list.  She  most  haie  been  aiater  to  Bar- 
nabas (Acta  lii.  12;  CoL  i<.  10).  6.A 
Chiistiaa  womaii  at  Roma  (Som  ni 
6). 

JIatthkw.     See  pp.  452—454. 

Mattriah,  the  duciple  appoiatid  ta 
£11  the  spoatleship  iQ  place  of  Ja^ 
(Acta  i.  15—26). 

Media,  a  vast  region  i/  Alia,  tin 
precise  boDUdariea  of  which  ii  ii  Bil 


in;  but 


r-*^ 


IKDEX  or 
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and  40°  H,  laL  When  SimirU  iru 
taken,  the  laraplitea  irere  nrried  uptiva 
inta  AujHa,  md  placed  m  the  citifS  of 
tb«  Meda  (2  Kin^  irii.  6,  mid  iviii. 
1 1).  Htscs  ice  £nd  manj  of  Ihtm  and 
thai  piwljles  at  Jerosalem,  when  the 
Eatj  Gbost  fell  on  the  apoatla  (AcU 
U.9), 

Helchizidre,  a  kini;  of  Salem,  nfao 
met  and  bloied  Abnham.  He  wai  an 
Hninimt  tjpe  of  Clicist  (Gen.iiv.  IB— 
aOi  PMi.ci.4:  Heb.  vii.). 

Heuta,  or  Malta,  an  ialindin  the 
UediUmnein  tea,  on  which  St.  Paul 
m  wrecked  (Acta  iiriii,  1). 

Mknahek,  a  wicked  king  of  Inacl, 
who  Diardered  Shallum,  and  pc«9eued 
bimwdf  of  bii  kinEdom.  He  rogned 
ton  raan  (2  Kium  it-  13—32). 

Mkbou.  Water)  of.     Ste  p.  204. 

Uebhach,  tbe  Cbaldee  nuns  of  iU- 
■hacl.     Sn  AbedneOo. 

AlEHOFoTAauA,  a  famona  province, 
BtDiled  between  the  riTera  TigrU  and 
Enpbnln.  Tbe  Hebrews  call  it  Padmt- 
Aram,  or  the  plain  oE  Aram  oi  Sjria, 
and  .Iratn  A'oiUriiim,  or  Aiam  of  the 
riren,  becaose  it  waa  firat  peopled  by 
Aiam  (Gen.  i.  32,  S3),  blber  of  the 
Sjriaiu,  and  ia  Ntiiat«l  between  two 
lirera.  Padan-Aram,  however^  was  pro- 
bablj  ■  diatiid,  and  not  the  whole 
eoantrj  ot  Ueaopotami*. 

Mebsuji,  a  Hebrew  word,  aignif^iDg 

Cbriat.     See  Chbist. 

MiCAif.     See  p.  439. 

MiDMH,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  tha  land 
into  which  Slana  Sed  from  tbe  Egyp- 
tUna  (Acta  vii.  29).  Here  Jethro  liied 
(Eiod.  iiL  1). 

HiQDoi.,  a  irontier  town  of  Lower 
EKTP>>  toward]  the  Re>l  eea,  between 

cnmped  (Eiod.  iit.  S). 

MiLBTuB,  a  ci  tj  and  us-poit  of  Ionia, 
in  Alia  Uinor,  where  St.  Paul  d*U- 
Tered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephe»n»  Ihat  aflecting  diiwinrw  which 
ia  reconied  in  Acts  xl  1 7 — 3S. 

Mhasok,  a  native  of  Cypnu,  call- 
ed  an  old  diacipli,  with  nbom  Panl 


ASB  PUCES. 


wna   to  lodge  iu  Jemealem  (Acts  nL 

It). 

UmL.G!iE:,  a  celeb.-aled  citj,  the  ca- 
pital of  Ibe  island  of  Les^Kie.  It  waa 
Tiaited  bf  St.  Paul,  aa  related  in  Acta 
IX.  14. 

ftlizpAU,  or  MizPEH,  a  i^h  plaea 
affonHni/  an  exleruiiie  proipecl,  A  place 
in  Gilead  where  Lihan  and  Jacob  puled, 
and  aet  Qp  a  lieap  of  itmca  (Gen.  xui. 
45— SS).  Several  places  in  Palestine 
bore  thia  name,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal:  1.  A  citj  in  tha 
plain  of  Judah  (Joah.  ir.  38).  2.  A 
place  in  Gilead.  In  Judgea  xL  29.  it 
ig  called  Maptk  of  Giltad.  It  ia  pe> 
hapa  the  eame  with  Ramath.Miipch 
(J«h.  liiL  36).  3.  A  c!lf  in  tha 
tribe  of  Benjainin,  where  aaHmbltea  of 
the  IsratUtra  were  often  convened: 
ben  Sanl  was  elected  king  (Jndjtea 
ui.  I;  I  Sum.  viL  5—16,  x.  17). 
It  ia  sometimes  called  Uiipah  (<.ji. 
Jer.  iL  6—16).  4.  A  vallej  In  tha 
region  of  meant  Libanus,  which  was 
iDhabit«d  bj  tbe  HiTiles  (Jah.  xL 
3,8). 

MoAn,  MoABiTEa,  a  people  descended 
from  Moab,  the  incestuons  offipring  of 
Lot.  Their  terrilorj  waa  bejond  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  sea.  and,  itricUj  speaking, 
to  the  sonth  of  the  river  Anion.  Their 
capital  cit7  vas  situated  on  Ihat  ricer, 
and  waa  called  Ar  or  Babbath-Uoab. 
This  conntrj  was  originally  possessed  b; 
a  race  of  giuits  called  Emim  (Dent, 
ii.  10—12).  Tbe  Mabilea  once  pos- 
sessed the  diitiicl  between  tbe  Amon 
and  Che  Jabbolc ;  but  the  Amorites  had 
dispossessed  them  (Kumb.  xii.  26). 
Moaea  conquered  Ibis  team  the  Amo- 
rilea,  and  gave  it  to  tbe  tribe  of  Reuben. 
Tbe  Moabitea  were  spared  bj  Aloees,  for 
God  hod  nstricled  him  (Deal.  ii.  9> 
Moab  waa  sabdoed  by  David  (2  Sam. 
Tiii.  2). 

BIoEDBCAi.  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  descended  from  one  who 
waa  carried  captive  into  Babjlon.  He 
adopted  his  relative  Either,  and  became, 
on  tbe  (all  of  Haman,  chief  miniiter  ta 
Ibe  Foiiu  king  (Gather  ii.  S,  &c.). 
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EifOKd  on  (he  Nile  La  iafkacj.  In  wm 
nnnrd  u>d  broDght  up  b;  Phuwh'a 
daughter.  But,  wfant  grown  np,  hs  in- 
Inffnd  in  bcbulf  of  liii  people,  iind  mi 
coQsequeatlj  obli^J  to  flee  from  Flu- 
nfih.  Hb  7eat  iolo  Hidiu],  vbera  bo 
marritd  the  lUogbter  of  Jetfam,  ud 
conllnuKl  then  fort;  jait.  Ha  mu 
then  commuided  bj  God,  who  ippoirtd 
to  him  in  a  bnrniDg  biuL,  ta  deJiTer  • 
maOkpfl  to  Fbumoh,  demanding  th« 
fittdom  oF  the  liraelilea.  Alter  i  taim 
of  jodgmenti  apon  Kpypt,  Janel  de- 
puted nnder  the  leadership  of  Uoia,  bj 
whina  the  law  of  God  wii  promalgaled 
at  Sinai.     For  big  finlC  at  Meribah  ha 

died  Ibnefon  in  the  land  of  Moab,  at 
the  age  of  130  jean  (Eiod.  il  &c. ; 
Xomb.  II.  1—13;  Deut,  luiT.) 

Mriu,  a  citj  on  the  cout  of  Lfcia, 
one  of  the  «onth-weitem  proTiocw  of 
AlU  Minor  (Acta  uvii.  5). 

Mysu,  the  north-wHtem  prorince  of 
A.>ia  Uinor,  Hpanted  from  Europa  bj 
the  Propootii.  It  was  bonnJed  on  tha 
easEbf  Bithjnia:  on  tha  wat  irai Trou, 
im  the  (oath  Ljdia. 


NADAB.  1.  Sm  Abihi-.  Z.  Theun 
and  sDccessor  of  Jsoboim  I.,  king 
of  Israel.  Ua  reigned  too  jean,  anil 
mu  slaiL  bjBaaaba  (1  Eiogs  it.  25 — 
31). 
^'aiium.  See  p.  iiO. 
Nain,  a  town  ef  Galilee,  not  far  from 
CapeniaDm,a[  the  gates  of  whicb  Chriit 
niised  to  life  a  widow's  only  son  (Luke 

Tii.  11-15). 

Naomi,  the  wife  of  £Umelech,  and 
inother-in-Uw  of  Knth  (Ruth  i— iv.). 

N-tPHTAU,  the  son  of  Jacob  by  fiil- 
hah.  His  desceitdanta  occDpied  a  dia- 
Irict  in  the  north  of  PaleatiDO  (G*n. 
lu.  7,  S;  Josh.  lix.  33—39). 

ItABCiawt,  %  Yinm  t  Bodm  in 


(Bom.  it!.  11).  Some  Inn  InlieR^ 
Ihit  this  MarcivDI  wms  tbi  fiiimil 
fistdman  ud  (aTonnla  of  thi  apn 
Clndins. 

Nathuiaxi.      Sm  BAZTHOUmV, 

Sazaseth,  a  anull  d^  at  Loss 
Galilee,  oelebcated  ai  hariqg  ta  Iba 
plan  where  otir  SaTioar  wv  H*™'*^, 
when  In  pnadied,  ud  wbiBM  he  was 
eallid  a  Naurrae. 

.GnOait.    SKp.S«. 

KBAPOUB,a  muiUmt  dtf  of  Vase- 
doaia  (now  ollad  NapaE),  MB  Ihi 
bodeis  of  Thrace ;  whilks  PsdoBi 
from  the  isbnd  ef  GaBHlInKia  (Atla 
itL  II). 

NEBO,a  Chaldtaa  idal  (Isu.dri.1). 

Kebo,  UonnL     See  p.  S6S. 

Nebo,  a  citj  balongiiig  to  the  bribi 
of  Reuben  (Numb,  rrtii  36 ;  J>. 
xlriii.  ly 

NEBuCBADaEZZAB,  tbo  king  tf  Ba- 
bjlon,  who  destn^  Jenuainn.  lad 
carried  awaj  the  Jews  capttre.  He  had 
remarkable  prophetic  dnacu,  vbich 
Daniel  interpreted  (2  Kings  iit.;  Dan. 
u. — IT.).     See  p,  383. 

Kehemiah.     See  pp.  413,  tU. 

Kebec^  a  Christiaa  al  Soae.  Id 
whom  with  his  aistn  St.  Finl  taia 
aalulation  (Bom.  XTi.  1S> 

NiCAHoK,  one  of  the  senn  chcn  to 
manage  the  diitribnliaa  ts  the  hch- 
sitons  iD  the  church  at  Jeraaakn  (An 
ri.  5> 

NicoDEXua,  a  niler  of  the  Jiwi,  wit 
came  to  Jesns  by  night ;  il  ii  goe- 
rallj  (but  perbaia  wronglj)  lappoid 
Uirongh  fear.  Nicodemsa  interfnd  ii 
Chriat's  behalf  in  tha  council,  nd  aid 
in  hisbuiial  (Jdin  iiL  I — 91-  Tii.5()— 
52;  lit  39> 

N1C01.AS,  a  proeeljrta  of  Antioeb.  m 
was  chosen ona  of  the  i«Ton  {ActaiiS> 
Some  hare  onppoaed  him  the  sigioal' 
of  the  sect  called  Nicelailaua,  cmm^ 
Rev.  iL  6,  15. 

KiXBOD,  thesoQofCnsli,  andfgo^ 
of  the  Unedom  aC  BabTloD  IGm.  l 
8—10). 

KnsTKB,  tha  nutnipala  of  tht  At' 
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■jrian  tmpire.  It  *u  celtbnted  fm 
its  rxttat,  mitgnifiMim,  ud  thi  vist 
number  oF  ill  inbabiMxU.  Its  lite  ku 
b«D  eiplond  by'Dr.  Liiyird,  Meairs. 
Bottt,  Loftiu,  uid  oLfans;  u>d  meat 
imiiutRbli  discoieries  hm  btta  nwd«. 

Ko,  No-AnoN,  cc  No-AHua,  the 
Thebes  of  uineDt  geogrtphen,  wu  the 
metropolit  uf  Upper  Egrpt-  It  ii  mni- 
ticoed  in  Jer.  xItL  2S  ;  Eiek.  lu. 
14—16;  »nd  N«hnin  iii.  8. 

Noah,  the  son  of  Limecb.  Il  hii 
daje  God  dalrojed  all  flesh,  save  Noah's 
fiuDtlj.  He  tfaua  became  the  father  of 
the  pent^anTian  world  (Gen.  T.  28— 

'a.  say 

NoPB,  or  Mbhfbis,  a  very  celebnled 
cilj,  the  capilil  of  EgTpt,  nolil  the 
PUlemiea  remored  the  geiE  61  gonra- 
.  meat  to  Aleuodria-  The  propheta  often 
menbon  thii  citf,  and  predict  the  ca- 
kmiliee  which  it  was  to  toBti  from  the 
king)  of  Chaldea  and  Penia,  &c  (See 
laai.  III.  13;  Jer.  ilir.  1  ;  Ezek.  XIZ. 
13—16;  Hos.ii.*.)  It  ia  now  am- 
^ctelf  dcatiajal ;  to  that  large  mouiids 
id  rubbish  onl;  nurk  its  lite. 


OBADIAH.  See  pp.  437,  «33. 
Olivks,  UoDUt  of,  an  eminence 
Ijing  cast  of  Jerusalem  (of  which  it  h*d  a 
COmmasdiDg  new),  and  uparated  from 
it  b;  the  vallej  of  the  Cednm.  It  ii 
nsnallf  aaid  to  have  three  aamniiU,  the 
higbeet  of  nhich  ii  a,397  (or,  acooriing 
to  Van  de  Velde,  2,734)  feet  aboTS  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Olimtab,  a  Chnstian  at  Borne  (Bom. 
xtL  15), 

Oku,  tlia  captain  of  the  hoet  of 
larael,  who,  after  the  aaaassioation  of 
EUh  bf  Zinui,  and  the  death  of  the 
traitor,  cootoKled  fbr  the  throne  with 
Hbni,  and  became  eTentnallj  lung.  Ha 
reigned  wickedlj  twelve  jem  (I  Kinga 
xri.  16—28). 

On,  Aun,  or  Heliofous,  a  citj  of 
]^pt.  The  Fatber-iQ-Uw  of  Joaeph 
waa  high  priest  of  Oa  (Gen.  ili.  45). 
Seliopolij  naa  the  Greek  Uanalation  id 


Beth-ahemesh,  "  the  honse  or  city  of 
the  Son,"  as  it  was  called  b;  Jeremiah. 
"  Beth.shenueh  in  the  land  of  Egjpt' 
(iliii.  13),  to  distingnish  it&omanoliior 
BeUi-Bhenieih,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  waa  called  Belh  Alto,  "  the  home  aC 
vanitj,"  or  idolatry  (Ewk.  nx.  17). 

OsxsaiMs,  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
conTeiled  Ihrongh  the  iostnimentalitj  of 
SL  Paul  (Col.  ■-"■■■       - 


anl  o 


a  helievi 


Home  (2  Tim. !,  16—18,  iv.  19). 

Opbik,  a  conntrj  in  respect  lo  which 
there  haa  been  great  diversitj  of  ojitnion 
(soma  snppoeing  it  the  smalt  conntry  of 
SofaU),  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fieet, 
aided  bj  the  aubjects.of  Uiram,  king  of 
Tjre,  and  from  which  they  brooght 
back  gold  (1  Kinga  ii.  27, 26 ;  2  Chrm. 
viii.  17,  IB),  and  alio  alnuui  trtet  end 
prtcioiu  ttona  (1  Kings  i.  11). 

OnuciEL,  a  relative  of  Caleb,  of  Iba 
tribe  of  Judah.  He  obtained  Caleb'* 
daughter  Achsah  in  marriage,  by  taking 
Kiijath-Sejher(J[«h.j:v.  16,  17).  He 
afterwarda  delivered  the  Uiaeliles  from 
Chnshan-rishathalm,  aid  became  their 
Judge  (Jodgta  iiL  8 — II). 


PADAN-ARAU.  See  Mesopotauu. 
Falestikb.     Soe  pp.  250,  SSI. 

PAHPUVLiA,  a  province  of  Asia  Ui- 
Dor,  having  to  the  south  the  Pampbj- 
lian  sea,  mentioned  Acta  iivii.  5,  Cilida 
to  the  east,  Piaidia  to  the  nonb  (whence 
we  find  St.  Paol  passing  through  Fiu- 
dia  to  Pampbylia,  AcU  lir.  24,  and 
fmm  Pampbylia  to  I^sidia,  Acta  liiL 
14),  and  Ljreia  to  the  weit.  The  cities 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptnn  ai  belonging 
to  it  are  Perga  aod  AttiJia  (Acta  uiL 
13,  xiT.  2S). 

Fafhos,  a  cit;  at  the  weitem  ex- 
tremilj  of  Cyptna(.ict8  liii.  4—6),  and 
the  Toaidence  of  tiie  pracansnl.  Nn- 
merona  Jews  dwelt  here. 

Pabhxnab,  one  of  the  aeren  choaaa 
(Acts  vl  5).    See  Nicahor. 
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pAitTinjuoi,  mi 

T  Je«rii  who  w 


in  Actn  ii.  9, 
olddlin 


P«nlii»,  a  rfgion  of  Asia,  origiimllj  t. 
■inol]  district  W  the  north-uut  of  tlediii, 
bat  »ft'nrMdi  cipuiiling  into  i  great 

I'ATiiiA,  a  nwriliniB  city  of  LjcU. 
■nciiIinntdiaAcnni.  I- 

PATMoa,  »n  iilniid  in  tho.Ef^  kk, 
wliilbtr  ths  ipoitle  uid  ccangeliat  Jolia 
ina  buiiilied,  a.d.  9-1,  and  vbere  ba 
hid  IliB  nrelitioiu  which  b*  has  re- 
corded in  tha  Apocnljpae. 

rATRi>BA»,  a  Chiistiaii  at  Bome 
(Rom.  iTi.  U). 

Paul.    Sm  pp.  463 — 464. 

Pekau,  tha  ion  nf  Ittniilinfa,  who 
cdiu|hibI  against  Pukabiaii,  Blew  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  twrnilrVMra. 
He  waa  a  wieked  Hag,  and  was  liilled 
by  Ilunhea  (2  Kings  iv.  27—31). 

PfkaHIAH.  the  Sim  anil  ancccfior  of 
Mmahern  kin^  of  lErael.  His  ungodlr 
ra;.-n  lasted  two  years  (2  Kings  iv,  22 

Pkii.ea.     See  pp.  254,  255. 

Pkhuauus,  a  city  of  Uysia,  and  the 
capitij  of  the  powerful  kinplam  of  Per- 
puBia :  it  was  eelsbnitcd  ia  tlia  nobis 
library  collecled  by  the  kinga  of  tha  race 
of  AlUlns  (Rev.  i.  11,  IL  12—1"). 

I'eieizzites.  Ancisnt  infaabilsnta  of 
ralsBliue,  mingled  with  lbs  Caniniilm. 
It  ii  very  probabla  that  Ibey  were  Cj- 
uaaniles,  who  bad  do  fixed  liabitatiois, 
and  lived  Eomeliines  in  ona  country, 
sometinies  tu  another,  uid  were  thence 
called  I'eriizitcs,  wbicli  term   signifies 

1'ehsia,  a  ctrantiy  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  tlic  west  by  Media  and  Snuana;  on 
the  sontb  by  the  I'eniin  ^It';  on  the 
nortli  l>j  the  great  desert  Ihst  lay  be- 
iweea  it  and  Parlbia  Proper;  and 
on  the  eabt  by  anslber  i^lili  ^rcalei  that 
Uy  briwsen  it  and  lbs  river  Indni. 
Uiililtheli 


0  the  Uediar 


«1m  i*  MonNodad  fay  St.  Pail  sa  tar- 
ing laknrad  nmeh  In  tba  Lord  (Btn 
zri.Il). 

PncB.    SMPI148I — 4S3. 

FBamioe,  thaeoniDKio  appellaticB  s 
tilbcftbakiaciaf  Egypt  Inthstii- 
lisr  latta  of  Iha  Old  Testament  this 
wcfd  ii  laid  akoe:  in  later  tima  n 
Sod  tha  ipadBe  namta  of  tlie  monarchs 
Babjoinad.BI  Phaiasb-hoplira(Jer.  itic. 
SO).  Tba  dg^Gcadoo  if  Pharaoh  u 
Tarimslygino  a*  (ihe  hug,  <t  lie  tun. 

PiUBFAB.     S»  Abasa. 

PniiuiDELPBiA,  ■  city  of  Ava  Minir, 
doived  its  nama  from  it*  fbonder,  Atta- 
Ina  Philadelphot,  and  ia  sitnattd  abedt 
thirty  milea  to  the  •onlh-eaat  of  Sardla 
Not  long  bcfioa  tha  data  of  tha  Apt- 
calyplic  e[utle.  this  city  had  sofTsid  M 
much  from  earthquakes,  that  it  bad  hten 
in  a  gicat  measure  deserted  by  its  in- 
bibitants;  which  may  in  lome  d^ree 
Bccuant  for  the  poverty  of  this  chorth 
as  described  in  the  ctulle  (Ker.  ilL 
7-13). 

PniLEMOs.    See  pp.  476.  4:7. 

I'jiiUdrt.'e.     See  Hnusxii. 

PiiiUF.  1,2.  TwoBoDiiifllendtbe 
Great.  See  pp.  390.  291.  3.  Oos  rf 
tlia  twehe  apoalles  (.Malt.  1.  3:  John  L 
43— 40,vL  5—7,  Iii.  2I,2a.iii.8,9> 
4.  One  of  the  s>ven  appoiiited  (Acti  vl 
5).  He  preatlied  with  taccm  at  ra- 
maria  (Acts  viii.  S — iO,  ixi.  8,  9). 

I'liiurw  was  a  city  o(  llaeedoeii 
Prima,  of  nioderale  extrnLinJ  utostol 
within  the  limits  of  at 
Christianity  mu  first  pli 
lippi,  by  St  Pnul,  A.D.  S 
lars  of  wbicb  are  related 
—40.     Seei'P-470,4Tl. 

Philistines.     See  pp.2iO.2SI. 

PiiiLOUious,  a  Human  Chiittiaa 
(Gom.  ivi.  15). 

PlUMKHAS,    or    PlITSEAS,  ibo    SOI  >/ 

Kleiinr,  and  his  incceaur  in  the  print- 
hood  (Numb.  xiv.  7-13;  Juh.  ixf. 
33;  Judges  IX.  SS). 

PiitE(M»t,aCbriitiaaatBoBie{Ifein. 
i.i.  14). 

PniKBE,  or  Phbdf,,  a  dncoiisa  nl 
U»  cLarch  of  Cencbrci,  who  is  nf- 


t   Tbnce. 
)  at   VUi- 
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PHCENICE 

D  ban  b«n  ths  bant  of  St. 
Romaai  (Bom. 


1,2). 

PmEHTCB,  or  Pbiestx,  a  cilf  and 
baiboar  oD  tbs  umlh-naUrD  cout  of 
Crpte  (Acta  xiiii.  IS). 

PHtENiciA,  or  Fh(ebice,  a  narrow 
r^on  of  country  on  tia  eaalem  eaut  of 
ths  Medi1eiran«in,  nonhwird  of  Jodtta. 
lU  principal  cities  vers  &ioa  aDd 
Tjrt 

PhRtoia,  an  inland  pnmnco  of  Alia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Bilhj- 
nia  and  Galitia,  on  the  eaat  bf  Cip- 
padoda  and  Ljcaonia,  on  tile  aoulb  IJ7 
LjciB,  Piaidia,  and  Isauria,  nod  on  the 
vest  by  Ciria,  Ljdia,  and  Mjaia.  Ita 
chief  citica,  mtalioned  in  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  are  Liodicea  and  Hierapolii 
(Col.  ii.  I,  iT.  13). 

FmroELLUs,  a  person  of  whom  St. 
Panl  complaiaa  aa  biving  tuned  aoaj 
from  him  (2  Tim.  L  1S> 

Pilate.    S«e  p.  £9S. 

PisoAH,  tlount.     Sec  p.  S68. 

PisiTiiA,  a  rcpoD  of  Asia  Jlinor, 
Ijing  betffeen  Pamphylia,  Phfjgia,  and 
Ljrciania.  Antioch  in  Fitidia  (AcU  liii. 
14)  was  Eo  called  to  dietinguish  it  fnitn 
Antioch  in  Sjria. 

Pimou,  ens  of  the  cities  bnilC  b7 
tlis  childnn  of  hrael  for  Pharaoh,  dnr- 
iai;  their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Eiod.  i. 
II).  ItiieopinsedtobethePalhamoa 
mcutioned  by  the  Greek  biatoiian  He- 
rodotus, who  places  it  on  the  canal  made 
to  join  the  Bed  sea  with  the  lirer  Kills. 

PLADt  of  Jericho.     See  p.  269. 

■ Jeireel.     See  p.  269. 

the  Medit«rranean  sea.  See 

p.  269. 

FosTUB,  ths  Dortb-eastem  proTince 
of  Asia  llinor,  having  the  Euxine  sea 
on  the  north,  Cappidocia  on  the  south, 
Faphlagonis  and  Gatatia  on  the  we>I, 
and  Colchis  on  the  east  (Acta  iL  9 ;  1 
PO.  i.  1), 

PoTiPiUR,  the  captain  of  Pberaob'i 
guard,  who  Ijoughl  Joseph,  and  afler- 
wardi,  deceired  by  his  wife,  put  him 
into  the  piiirai  (Gen.  mil). 

Pbisca,  or  Priscilla.  SeaAQUiLA. 


BAAUSES 
pBocnnnus,  one  of  ths  seren  chosen 
(Acts  Ti.  9). 

PbouiSe,  Land  of .     St«  p.  248. 

PtolekaiS,  anciently  called  Accbo 
(Judges  i.  31),  and  now  known  bj  the 
name  of  Acre,  is  eilnated  on  the  ebon 
of  the  Mcditerraneon  sea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee.  Here 
St.  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  hii  jour- 
ney from  EpLesus  to  Jeraialem  (Astn 

FUHl 


of  St.  Panl's  shipwreck  then 
(Acta  xxriii.  7.  8). 

FuDENS,  a  Christian  at  Roma  (3  Tim. 
iT.  21). 

Pdtbou  (at  preeent  called  Po«n- 
olo),  a  cily  and  haven  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  eight  milea  fnan  that  city 
(Acts  xxviii.  13). 


the 


QUARTUS.  a  Christian  vboae  aaluta. 
lion  St.  Paul   conyeyed 
Homan  church  (Rom.  ivi.  23). 
QurcBSAND   iSipr.,)    Tao 
1  L._...    ._  jjj^  northern 


Afrio 


to  the  ai 


e  of  which,  called  the  Sgrta  major, 
lay  between  Cjreno  and  Leptia,  and  is 
meet   probably  the   Qnickiacd  alludctl 


L  17; 


»rd,  after  piaaing  Crete, 
mif:ai  easiij  be  driven  into  it  by  ■ 
strong  north-eaeterly  wind.  The  otber 
(S^i,  minor)  lay  more  to  the  west, 
near  Carlbage. 
QiiiRisL-B.    See  Cihebicb. 


EAAMSES  or  Raxesbs,  a  city 
erected  by  ths  Hebrewe  daring 
their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Gen.  ilviL  11; 
Eiod.  i.  II).  It  was  situated  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  bars 
been  the  chief  place  of  the  district 
which  bore  the  same  name.  Most  pn*. 
abl;  it  Kaa  the  same  with  Bempolis, 
which  stood  on  the  great  chimI  between 
the  Nile  nud  Suei. 
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Bauuatii  nr  the  ehildien  of  Amnun, 
■fldnBrds  cilM  Phil*dclp)iU,tbe  mpi- 
Ul  of  the  Ammooiloi,  wu  utiuttd 
btTond  JorduL  It  «u  ■  plut  of  con- 
kidenible  nole  in  tb«  titna  of  Mmm. 
TIk  prophets  Jeremiah  *iid  Eickicl  pro- 
noanced  threateninf;  propheciea  (gUDSt 
Rubbnth,  the  u;hIi1  citj  of  tba  Ammon- 
ilra,  ind  sgunit  the  mt  of  the  couDtrr, 
which  probaMj  hmd  tiicir  conifdctiou 
6t»  jenrs  nfler  the  deitrnction  of  Joru- 

Rabbath-Moae.    See  Mo»b. 

Kachel,  the  beloved  wife  ot  Jscob, 
for  whom  bs  lerred  Uben  her  fetber 
ECven  jmn.  She  died  io  giTing  birth  lo 
Benjimia  (Gen.  nil.  16—20,  nx.  22 
— J4,i>ii.  19,34,35,iiiv.  16—19), 

Raiiab,  a  womiD  of  Jeiicbo,  irbi 
recpiTod  and  Bhelleicd  tlie  B[n«8  whoa 
Joshua  HM.  Shs  niu,  coiutquently 
nved  ID  the  dntruction  of  (he  dtj,  aiii 
becunt  th«  w^fe  of  Sahnou  of  the  tiibe 
of  Jadih,  and  an  ancelrea  of  Da 
(Joeb.  ii.  Ti.  13—35;  Milt.  i.  5;  H 
Ii.31). 

Eauaii,  a  anall  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjaniin,  a  few  Iniles  north  of  Jeni- 
ulem,  Dear  Gibnb  (Joeb.  iTiii.  25; 
1  KinRSH.  17;Jer.  mi.  16). 

BAUATBAIH-ltoFlIllI,      or     liAHAll, 

the  place  nhem  Eiknnab,  the  father  of 
Sunuel,  raided,  and  where  that  prophet 
Kred  in<l  nae  botied  (I  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
■■   ■-      ■      --—23.  iiv.  l.isviii.  3). 


Rahoth,  a  famouB  ci 


belonped  to  ihe  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was 
aisigned  lo  the  Levilea,  and  was  OBO  of 
the  ciiiMof  refage  beyond  Jordan  (Deut. 
IT.  43;  JoBh.  ii.8,«Jidsa.  38). 

RKit   Sea,  called  alio  (he  Aiabiaa 
pilf,  MtBralej  Egjpt  on  the  neet  from 


fie.<  the  "  woedj  eei,"  or  iho 
J^  (which  apprllalion  it  still 
he  Coptic  luif^uage).     It  'a 


SAXABIA 

tbu  denomiiutcd  ritber  from  tbi  niielT 
ot  Ma-weedi  aid  to  be  fisUe  oe  in 
ahana  at  low  water,  or  IniD  Ihe  quu- 
tjtj  of  while  ccnl  tpnaJ  ereijibae 
ORT  ila  bottom.  We  deriie  the  tome  of 
"  Red  sea"  from  tba  Greeks 

ReoioS  roond  ibont  Jcrdas.  Set 
p.  269. 

Rehoboav,  the  ion  and  neaaci  of 
Solomon.  ThrouKb  hiifalljiheimDibci 
molted  from  him.  He  reigned  ortrJulih 
aercnteen  years  (1  Kings  xjL  1— 34, 
DT.  21—31;  2  Chron.  t-iiL). 

Rbueeh,  the  eldest  bib  of  Jacdi  bj 
Leah.  The  inheritauca  assigned  to  h^ 
descendants  was  to  the  east  of  (he  Jer- 
dan  (Gen.  iiii.  33.  xxx.  14,  nxT. 
22,  xlii.  3,  4  ;  Josh.  xiii.  15—23). 

BiiEGiuM.  a  sea.pore  town  in  lul,', 
opposite  lo  Sidlj  (Arts  iiriii.  13> 

RiiODBB,  the  capilal  of  in  iilud  il 
the  same  name,  lying  off  tba  ceut  al 
Ciria  (Acts,  iii.  1). 

RiKMoN.  Rock  of.     See  p.  267, 

Rome,  the  celebrated  mebopoli)  ol 
the  Roman  empire. 

RtiTH.  a  Moabiliih  female  ■boacan. 
panied  her  mother-iu-kw  Nami  u  Beth- 
lehem, and  was  married  la  Bou.    See 


SALMO!IE,  a  mariUme  dty  and  pn- 
monlory,  which  fimna  (he  tatlent 
eitnmily  of  the  isbuid  of  Ctele  (Ae> 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Ztbedee.  ud 
mother  of  the  aposllei  John  and  Jasia 
(Matl-U.  20,21;  Uarkxt.40.iii.1). 

Salt  Ska.     See  pp.  264,  265. 

Salt,  Valley  nf,  p.  269. 

Samakia,  Region  of.      S«  p.  25& 

Samaria.  City  of,  (h*  aticient  capnl 
f  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  hIoIn 
n  a  hill  which  [lenml  iu  name  turn 
ihemer.  of  whom  Omri  king  (*  [b» 
(s.c  921)pDrehasedit.inadeit  thci^ 
of  hie  goiemmeDt,  md  called  it  Samara 
(Utb.Shomtraa)  from  its  fonntr  oaie. 
fly  his  nicressora  it  was  greallj  iJi- 
proTol  and  fortified.     It  ma  daUnl'd 
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hj  Shftlnumeser  king  of  Assym,  and 
Agnin  by  John  Hjrcanos.  It  was  after- 
wards wholly  re-bnilt,  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  Herod  called  the  Great, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  in 
honoar  of  the  emperor  Angostos ;  Se- 
bastos  in  Greek  signifying  the  same  as 
Augustas  in  Latin. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
OD  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xz. 
15> 

Samothbacia,  an  island  of  the 
£gean  sea.  St.  Paul  touched  there  on 
his  voyage  from  Troas  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  zvi.  11). 

Samson,  the  son  of  Manoab,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  He  was  a  Nazarite  from 
his  birth,  and  was  endued  with  extra* 
ordinary  strength.  Betraying  the  secret 
of  it  to  Delilah,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  but  de- 
stroyed multitudes  of  them  at  his  death. 
He  judged  Israel  twenty  years  (Judges 
xiii. — xvi.). 

Samuel,  a  oelebnted  prophet  ooosa- 
crated  to  God  from  his  birth.  He  judged 
Israel  many  years;  and  when  they  de- 
manded a  king  he  was  instructed  by  God 
to  select  Saul  for  the  o£Sce.  He  after- 
wards anointed  David  (1  Sam.  i. 
&c.). 

Safphira,  the  wif.;  of  Ananias, 
struck  dead  for  her  fraudulent  conduct 
and  falsehood  (Acts  v.  1 — 10> 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham  and 
mother  of  Isaac.  She  died  aged  127 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xi.  31,  xviii.  9 — 15, 
xxi.  1 — 10,  xxiiL). 

Saudis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pactolus :  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  wealth,  and  for 
the  voluptuous  and  debauched  manners 
of  its  inhabitants  (Rev.  L  11,  iii.  1—6). 
Sardis  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  miser- 
able village  caUed  Sart 

Sabefta,  or  Zarephath,  a  Phoeni- 
cian town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1 
Kings  xvii.  9;  Luke  iv.  26). 

Saron,  or  Sharon,  a  spacious  and 
fertile  tract  along  the  Mediterranean, 
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between  Carmel  and  Joppa.  There  are 
few  villages  in  the  plain,  but  many  on 
the  heights  which  skirt  it  (Isai.  xxxiii. 
9;  Actsix.  35). 

Saul.  1.  Thesonof  Eish,a  Benjamite. 
He  was  appranted  king  of  Israel;  but 
for  his  disobedience  to  God's  commands 
he  was  rejected,  and  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  ixw— xxxi.).  2. 
The  original  name  of  St  Paul 

Saul,  Reign  of.    See  p^  281. 

Ska  of  Galilee.    See  p.  264. 

Red.    See  Red  Sea 

of  Sodom.     See  pp.  264,  265. 

of  Tiberias.     See  p.  264. 

Sela,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  captured 
and  called  Joktheel,  signifying  tub- 
dued  of  God  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  It  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  (which 
sigmfies  a  rock)  firom  its  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards 
called  Petra,  the  ruins  df  which  lure 
among  the  most  splendid  remains  of  an- 
cient art. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria 
who  invaded  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
zekiah  (Isai.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.). 

Seroius  PauluS,  a  Roman  pro-coo- 
sul  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiiL  6 — 12). 

Shadrach,  the  Chaldean  name  of 
Hananiah  (Dan.  i.  7).   See  Abedneoo. 

Shallum.  1.  A  king  of  Israel,  who 
reigned  one  month  {2  Kings  xv.  13). 
2.  Another  name  of  Jehoabaz  king  of 
Judah.     See  Jehoahaz. 

Shamgar,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel 
(Judges  iii.  31). 

Sueba,  probably  the  Saba  of  the 
Greek  geographer  Strabo,  was  a  region 
in  Arabia  Felix,  abounding  in  frankm- 
cense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The 
queen,  who  visited  Solomon  (I  Kings 
X. ;  2  Chron.  ix.),  appears  to  have  been 
the  sovereign  of  this  region.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  her  visit  among  the  Arabs, 
who  call  her  Balkis,  and  affirm  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Solomon. 

Shechem,  Stchar,  or  Sichem,  a 
city  of  central  PaleaUuft,  \sl  fk  -s^t"^ 
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between  Ebal  and  GeriuRif  naiir  which 
Jmcob  bought  the  field  which  he  gave  to 
Joseph,  who  was  baried  there  (Gen. 
xlriii.  22;  Josh.  xrii.  7,  xxiv.  32;  AcU 
Tu.  16).  It  is  aboat  thirtj-foar  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  became  the 
first  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  snbseqnentlj  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  had  their  temple  on 
Gerizim.  In  the  ricinity  of  this  pUioe  is 
Jacob  B  well,  memorable  for  our  &iyioar*B 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
(John  iv.  1 — 42).  A  remnant  of  the 
sect  of  the  Samaritans  still  reude  here. 

Shiloh,  a  celebrated  citj  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  where  the  people  assembled 
(Josh.  xviiL  1 ),  to  set  np  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation;  which  continued 
there  until  the  time  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv. 
3).  It  was  situated  among  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  Bethel. 

SmxAR,  the  territory  of  Babylon 
(Gen.  X.  10,  xi.  2,  xiv.  1 ;  Isai.  xi.  11 ; 
Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11). 

Shittim,  Plains  of.  See  pp.  269, 270. 

Shur,  Desert  of,  a  sandy  tract  of 
Und  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian 
gnlf  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1,  xxv.  18; 
Exod.  XV.  22). 

Shushan,'  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a 
province  of  Persia,  which  is  frequently 
termed  the  palace  (Neh.  i.  I ;  Esth.  L  2 ; 
Dan.vili.2),  because  the  Persian  roonarchs 
had  their  winter  residence  here.  This 
once-splendid  metropolis  is  now  a  mere 
wilderness. 

SiDDiM,  Vale  of.     See  p.  268. 

Si  DON,  or  Zidon,  a  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  port  and  city  of  Phoenicia, 
situated  on  tho  Mediterranean  sea.  It 
was  within  the  limits  of  Asher,  but  seems 
never  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
Israelites.  Sidon  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  great  trade  and  navigation, 
though  in  later  times  eclipsed  by  Tyre: 
at  present  it  is  called  Said. 

SiiiOR,  Kiver.     See  p.  263. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  an  eminent 
Christian  teacher,  St  Paul's  companion 
and  fellow-labourer  (Acts  xv.  22  —  40, 
xvi.  19—40,  xvii.  :4— 15,  xviii.  5;  2 
Cor.  L  19  •,  1  The«a.  i.  I  •,  2  Thess.  i.  1). 


80D0X 

SiLOAM,  Fountain.     See  p.  865. 

Sdoon.  1.  The  sod  of  Jacob  bj 
Leah.  The  district  allotted  to  his  des- 
cendants was  in  the  sonth  of  Patcstise, 
taken  out  of  that  at  first  assigned  to 
Judah  (Gen.  xxix.  33,  xxxiv.  25—31; 
xlix.  5 — 7;  Josh.  xix.  1  — 9).  2.  A 
pious  Jew.  who  received  Jesus  into  his 
arms  in  the  temple  and  pimised  God 
that  he  had  seen  the  Meanah  (Lake 
iL  25—35).  It  is  said  he  was 
the  &ther  of  Gamaliel;  but  this  is 
little  more  than  conjecture.  3^  A 
Christian  teacher  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiiL  1). 

SiMOH.  1.  The  apostle  surasmed 
Peter,  which  see.  2.  Another  of  thi 
apostles,  called  the  Canaanite  (Matt  x. 
4),  an  appellation  which  must  not  be 
tidcen  to  mean  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan; 
the  words  in  the  original  being  different. 
It  seems  to  be  the  Aramaic  form  of  Ze- 
lotes,  as  Simon  is  elsewhere  called  (Lake 
vi.  15);  possibly  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Zealots  (see  p.  357).  3.  A  Pharisee 
who  invited  Jesus  to  dine  with  him 
(Luke  viL  36—47).  4.  One  called 
"  the  leper,"  in  whose  house  at  Bethany 
Christ  was  entertained  (Matt.  xxviS— 
13).  5.  A  Cyrenian  who  was  oom- 
pelled  to  cany  the  cross  of  Jesus  (Matt 
xxvii.  32).  6.  A  sorcerer  at  Samaria 
(Acts  viii.  9 — 24).  7.  A  tanner  with 
whom  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Acti 
X.6). 

Sinai,  a  mountiun  in  Arabia  Petnei, 
where  the  law  was  given.     See  Hobeb. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  «ss 
situated  between  forty  and  fcrty-fin 
miles  to  the  north  of  Epbesus,  <rf  which 
city  it  was  originally  a  colony.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
cities  of  that  r^on,  and  is  still  cele- 
brated for  the  number,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce of  the  inhabitants  (Rev.  iL  8— 
11). 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  PenUpofitia 
cities,  or  five  cities  of  the  pUin,  ga^v 
the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  vat 
burnt,  with  three  other  cities,  by  £n 
from  heaven,  for  the  unnatoral  htfti  ft 
their  inhabitants  (Gen.  zix.)L 
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Sodom,  Sm  of.     See  pp.  264,  265. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David  by  Bath- 
sheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  24, 25).  See  p.  282. 

SoPATER,  a  Christian  at  Berea,  and 
companion  of  St  Panl  (Acts  xz.  4). 

SonPATER,  a  Gbrifltian  whom  SL 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman  (Rom.  xri.  21). 

SosTHKKBS,  the  chief  rnler  of  the 
sjnagogne  at  Corinth  (Acts  xriii.  17). 
The  person  joined  with  St  Paal  in  the 
inscription  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  is  probably  the  same  (1  Cor. 
LI). 

Spain,  a  country  of  Europe,  which 
anciently  comprised  the  modem  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Rom. 
xy.  24,  St.  Panl  expresses  his  intention 
of  yisiting  Spain;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  was  permitted  to  fulfil  his 
purpose. 

Stachts,  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  9). 

Stephanas,  a  Christian  at  Corinth, 
whose  household  or  dependents  St  Paul 
had  bapUzed  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15, 17). 

Stephen,  one  of  the  seven  appointed 
(Acts  vi.  5).  He  was  endued  with 
remarkable  gifts,  and  was  the  first 
martyr  for  the  fidth  of  Christ  (Acts  vi. 
8— vii.  60). 

SaccoTH,  booths  or  (ente ,  a  city  in 
the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Jacob  set  up 
his  tents  on  hu  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  17;  Josh.  xiii.  27). 
The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  as  well  as 
those  of  Pennel,  having  refujMd  to  sup- 
ply Gideon  with  provisions,  were  severely 
punished  by  him  (Judges  viii.  5—17). 

Syciiar.    See  Shbchem. 

Stntychb,  a  Christian  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).    See  Euodias. 

Syracuse,  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  St 
Panl  abode  here  three  days  on  his 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 

Syria,  the  name  of  a  large  district 
of  Asia,  the  limits  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define,  as  the  appellation  is  loosely 
and  variously  used.  In  general  it  seems 
to  have  included  the  tract  of  oountiy  be- 
tween the  EuphntM  and  Meditenrancan, 

UK 


TAIIAPANES 

from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and 
Amanus  on  the  north  to  the  desert  of 
Suez  and  Egypt  on  the  south.  Syria  was 
in  Old  Testament  times  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  kingdoms:  of  these 
(Judaea  being  of  course  excluded)  that 
of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital  was 
the  most  noted.  The  valley  between 
tlie  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus 
was  called  Coelo-Syria  or  Coele-Syria; 
which  appellation  was  also  sometimes 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  Jewish  exile,  Syria 
and  PhoDnicia  were  subject  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  they  afterwards  were 
tributary  to  the  Persian  moiutfchs. 
After  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  Syria  was  made  the  province 
of  a  proconsul. 

SYRO-Pn<ENiciA,  Phoenicia  properlj 
so  called.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is 
called  a  Syro-Phcsnician  (Mark  vii.  26)  ; 
the  Phoenicians  of  Syria  being  so  termed 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phoenicians 
of  Libya.  St  Matthew  calls  her  a  Canaan- 
itbh  woman  (Matt.  xv.  22),  because 
this  country  was  really  peopled  by  the 
Canaanites;  Sidon  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15). 


TABITHA.    See  Dorcas. 
Tabor,  or  Tuabor,  Mount    See 
pp.  266, 267. 

Tadmor,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  bj 
king  Solomon.  It  was  situated  in  a 
fertile  spot  in  the  Syrian  desert  between 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  whence 
it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  toUdemett^ 
in  1  Kings  ix.  18.  In  succeeding  ages 
it  was  called  Palmyra. 

Tahapanes,  Tahpaniies,  or  Tb- 
haphnehes,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  near  Pelnsium  or  Sin 
(Jer.  iL  16,  xliii.  7—9,  xliv,  1,  xlvi. 
14;  Ezek.  xxx.  18).  The  Jews  re- 
treated to  this  place  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  taking  with  them  the  pro^)h«t 
Jeremiah. 
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TARsmaH,  or  Tartesscs,  a  city  and 
country  in  Sptun,  the  most  celebrated 
emporiam  in  the  west,  to  which  the 
Hebrews  traded:  the  ships  ofTarskish 
(Isai.  xxiiL  1—4,  Ix.  9)  denote  large 
merchant-ships  boand  on  long  voyages 
(perhaps  distinguished  by  their  oonstmc- 
Uon  from  the  common  Pbcsnician  ships), 
even  though  they  were  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries inst^  of  Tarshish. 

Tarsus,  a  rich  and  populous  city, 
the  capital  of  Cilicia.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  Scriptures  as  being  the  place 
where  St.  Paul  was  born  (Acts  xzi.  39, 
xxii.  3). 

Tertius,  a  person  who  was  St.  Paul's 
amanuensis  in  writing  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  (Rom.  xri.  22). 

Tertullus,  an  advocate  employed 
by  the  Jews  to  prosecute  Paul  before 
the  Roman  procurator  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
1—8). 

TuADDEUs.     See  Jude. 

Theophilus,  a  person,  probably  of 
distinction  from  the  title  given  him,  to 
whom  St.  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel, 
and  the  Acts  <^  the  Apostles  (Luke  i. 
3;  Acts  i.  1). 

Thessalonica,  a  lai^  and  populous 
city  and  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into 
which  the  Romans  divided  that  country 
after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  iEmiUus. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Thermian  bay, 
and  appears  to  hare  been  nearly  if  not 
exactly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Themue.  It  had  its  name  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  wife  of  Cassander  who  built  it 
She  was  daughter  of  Philip  the  father 
of  Alexander,  and  so  named  because  he 
heard  of  her  birth  the  day  of  his  victory 
over  the  Thessalians.  It  was  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews  ;  from 
among  whom  St.  Paul  collected  a 
numerous  church  (Acts  xvii.  1,11,  13). 
See  pp.  472,  473. 

TiiEUDAS,  an  insurgent  who  headed 
a  tumult,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of 
Herod's  reign  (Acts  v.  36). 

Three  Taverns,  a  small  place  or  vil- 
lage on  the  Appian  way  to  Rome,  where 
travellen  slopped  fwitfreshment  It  was 


TROOTLLIUU 

thirty-three  Roman  (about  thirty  Eng- 
lish) miles  from  Rome  (Acts  xxviiL  15). 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  (Matt  x.  3;  John  xi. 
16,  xiv.  5,  XX.  24 — 29,  xxL  2). 

Thyatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Mioot,  was 
a  considerable  city  on  the  road  from  Per- 
garaos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-dj^bt 
miles  eastward  of  the  former.  It  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Ak-hisar  (Rev.  iL  18—29). 

Tiberias,  still  called  by  the  natives 
Tubariy^,  was  anciently  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Galilee :  it  was  boiit 
by  Herod  Antipas,  and  so  called  in  hoixmr 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (John  vi.  1, 
23,  xxi.  1).  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  it  was  long  cdebrated  as  a 
seat  of  learning.  See  p.  118.  It  was 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  which  is  thence  termed 
the  lake  or  sea  of  Tiberias;  for  a  notice 
of  which,  see  p.  264. 

Tiberius,  the  sec<Mad  emperor  of 
Rome,  successor  of  Augustus  his  step- 
father :  in  his  reign  Chnst  was  cmdfied 
(Luke  iiL  1). 

TiMON,  one  of  the  appointed  seven 
(Acts  vL  5). 

TmoTHEUs,  or  Tqcotht.  See  pp. 
473,  474. 

TiRZAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  the  rojil 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Israd,  from  Jero- 
boam I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  dtj  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom  ( Joeh.  xii.  24 ;  1  idnp 
xiv.  17,  XV.  21;  2  Kings  xv.  14;  Soi. 
Song  vL  4). 

Trrus.    See  pp.  475,  476. 

Tola,  one  df  the  judges  of  Isrsel 
(Judges  X.  1,2). 

Tracuonitis.     See  pL  254. 

Troas,  a  port  and  town  of  Mvsia, 
visited  by  St  Paul  in  his  apostoje 
joumies :  it  was  situated  <hi  the  westen 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward 
of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Trov 
(Acts  xvL  8,  XX.  5,  6).  The  adjacent 
region  is  also  called  Troas,  or  the  Tixai 

Trootluux  (Acts  XX-  15),  a  town 
and  promontory  at  the  foot  ci  mount 
Mycaie,  opposite  to  and  about  five  mil«s 
from  Samoa. 
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Tbophimus,  a  ChristUn  of  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  4,  xxi.  29;  2  Tim.  iv.  20). 

Trtphema  and  Tryphosa,  zealous 
Christian  females  at  Rome  (Rom.  zyI. 
12). 

Tychicus,  a  Christian  teacher  and 
companion  of  Sc  Paul  (Acts  zx.  4; 
Eph.  vi.  21;  CoL  iv.  7;  2  Tim.  iv.  12). 

Ttrawnus,  a  person  at  Ephesns, 
perhaps  a  Greek  sophist,  in  whose  school 
St  Paul  disputed  for  two  years  after  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Jews'  sjna- 
gofrne  (Acts  xix.  9,  10). 

TntE,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port 
of  Phcenida,  that  boasted  of  a  very  early 
antiquity.  •  It  was  a  colony  of  Zidon,  and 
eren  in  the  time  of  Joshua  was  strongly 
fortified ;  for  it  is  called  the  *'  strong  city 
of  Tyre"  (Josh.  xix.  29).  Tyre  was 
twofold,  insukr  and  continental.  After 
the  time  of  David,  Tyre  is  frequently 
inentioined  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
its  inhabitants  are  represented  as  filled 
irith  pride,  and  luxury,  and  all  the  vices 
attendant  on  prosperity  and  immense 
wealth.  Judgments  are  denounced 
against  them  by  the  prophets,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  idolatry  and  wickedness; 
and  the  destruction  of  their  city  is  fore- 
told. Tyre  was  besieged  thirteen  years 
by  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  the  inhabitants 
removed  their  efifects  to  the  insular  town, 
and  left  only  bare  wslls  to  the  victor. 
It  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven  months, 
in  the  year  332  b.  c.  After  many  sub- 
sequent reverses  of  fortune,  and  various 
changes  of  masters,  Tyre  at  length  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
continued  to  enjc^  its  commercial  pros- 
perity. Tyre  is  now  a  miserable  place, 
called  Snr,  whose  inhabitants  support 
themselves  by  fishing. 


U 


UR  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  dwelling-place  of  Terah 
and  Abraham;  which  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  quit  (Gen.  xi.  28 ;  Heb.  xi. 
8).     Ur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 


ZECHARIAH 

modem  Orfah;  but  recent  researches 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  at 
Mugheir  or  Umgheir,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Urban,  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  9).  The  old  spelling  being  pre- 
served in  the  authorized  version,  Urbane^ 
this  person  is  frequently  wrongly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  female. 

Uz,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch 
Job  (Job  i.  1).     Seep.  416. 

UzziAH.     See  Azariah. 


Y ALLEY  of  Elah.     See  p.  268. 
Hinnom.  See  pp.  268, 9 

Salt.     See  p.  269. 


W 


W 


ATERS  of  Merom.     See  p.  264. 


ZACCHiEUS,  a  chief  tax-gatherer  at 
Jericho,  who  was  anxious  to  see 
Christ,  and  whom  our  Lord  visited 
(Luke  xix.  1  —  10). 

Zachariah,  or  Zacharias,  the  same 
name  with  Zechariah,  which  see. 

Zarephath.     See  Sarepta. 

Zebedeb,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
husband  of  Salome,  and  father  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  21). 

Zebulun,  a  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gen.  XXX.  19,  20).  The  inheritance 
of  his  posterity  was  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  (Josh.  xix.  10  — 16). 

Zechariah.  1.  Son  of  Jeroboam  IL, 
who  reigned  impiously  six  months  over 
Israel,  and  was  murdered  by  Shallum 
(2  Kings  XV.  8  — 12)  :  his  name 
ii  spelled  (A.y.)  Zachariah.  2.  A 
prophet.  See  pp.  442,  443.  3.  The 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
L).  4.  A  Zacharias,  or  Zechariah,  is 
referred  to  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xxiii.  35), 
whom  it  b  not  easy  to  identify.     Some 
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think  hira  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20  —  22);  others  the  pro- 
phet.   And  there  are  other  conjectores. 

Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah, 
ciriginallj  called  Mattaniab.  He  was 
blinded  and  taken  as  a  prisoDor  to 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xztr.  17 — ixf.  7). 

ZEFOAmxH.    See  p.  441. 

Zerubbabel,  a  prince  of  tlie 
house  of  David,'  who  returned  from 
Babylon  at  tbe  head  of  a  company  of 
exiles  on  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (Eira  i. 
—  vi.;  Hagg.  i.  ii.). 

ZiDON.    See  SiDON. 

ZiKLAO,  n  city  which  Achish  king 
of  Gath  gave  to  David  while  he  took 
bhelter  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  wliich  afterwards  remained  as  a 
domain  to  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
zxviL  6).  It  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Amalekites  during  David's  ab- 
sence: it  was  situated  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  south waid, 
but  was  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  5). 

ZiMRi,  an  officer  of  Elah  king    of 


ZOBAH 

land,  who  aaeassinated  his  master  and 
endeavoured  to  succeed  him.  His 
reign,  however,  lasted  but  a  week,  when 
seeing  punishment  at  hand  he  set  fire 
to  the  palace  and  perished  in  it  (1  Kings 
XVL9--20). 

ZoAH,  an  ancient  dtj  in  Lower 
Egypt:  according  to  the  Septugint 
and  Taigums,  it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  tlie  Nile  (Numb.  xiii.  22; 
Isai.  xix.  11,  13,  xxx.  4;  Ezek.  xxx. 
14). 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  sea  (Gen.  xiiL  10, 
xix.  22,  30;  Isai.  xr.  5;  Jer.  xlvili. 
34).     Its  more  ancient  name  was  Belt. 

ZoBAn  (Aram-Zobah),  a  kingdom 
of  Syria,  whose  soverdgns  carried  on 
war  with  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xir. 
47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  6).  Ic  seems 
to  have  been  situated  near  Damascus, 
and  to  have  included  the  city  Hamath 
(2  Chron.  viii.  3);  and  also  to  bsTe 
extended  towards  the  Euphrates  (S 
Sam.  viii.  3). 
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AAR 

AABOH  Bea  Asbn-,  md  J*cob  B«n 
NtpbUli,      tli«r      calliliona     of 
USS.,lia;lbrirc«lins,ia4 

Abuim,  moiiDKiiii!  of,  208 

Abilene,  Mcoont  of,  954 

Aba  Sud,  his  Anbic  rereioa  of  tha 
Siunuitiii  Pimtaleiich,  I2G 

Accommodation,  njalem  of,  unlmlr 
■Itribuled  to  Cbiist  ind  fail  apostla, 
172,  173 

Acnslic  ormlphsbetici]  poenu,  315,  430 

Ada  Pilali,  S6 

Acti  of  Ibe  Apostles,  snsl]^  of,  4S9 — 
461 

Adsmi,  Coler,  nfeiml  to,  S«l,  342 

Adoption,  365 

Adnltvi?,  pnnishnl  witfa  dc«lb,  302 

Agricnlltire  ot  the  Hebrews,  370—373 

AbMDcnii  of  Esthar,  probably  Xen«e, 
414,415 

Alexudsr,  Dr.  J.  A^  refemd  to,  460 

Alford,  Dr.,  referred  to,  16, 478, 483, 484 

AUegorr,  defined,  !04;  TirioDS  kind)  of, 
SOS;  rules  for  intarpreling,  205,  S06 

Al-UKhitb  expUined,  420 

AmmoiusD  Metions,  115 

Amoe,  lbs  prcphet,  stmlTugof  fail  bo(i, 
436,  437 

AmuHmen^  of  tlie  Hebnnn,  380,  381 
AnslDgr  of  bitfa,  ISO— 184;  deBned, 
180;  diilingnisfaed  into  pmiliTs  and 
genenl,  181;  from  what  puu|;e>  to 
be  deditcad,  ibid,;  hiati  for  ioiMti- 
gating,  181  —  184 
Anslogj  of  lugnsges,  of  ua  for  aieer- 


aining  thtuiuiloqvindi,  1G6 — 163; 
[nmmatical  annloRj,  166,  167; 
cslog)'  of  kindred  languages,    167, 


Antedilu 


a,  30 


ngeTit  J  of,  coufinned  bf 
neataen  writers,  23 

Anti-Ubanos,  anngeof  monntaina,  266 

Apwryphal  books,  of  use  as  illuatraling 
Scriptnre  phriaeologj,  184;  aceentit 
of  each,  444  — 448 

Apollu,  466 

Aposlasies  fonlold,  TO,  71 

Apralles.  Ihe,  conld  not  be  deceiTod  in 
tbe  facta  thej  recorded,  19  j  were 
neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanalkB.ih'dl; 
would  not  deceive  oUiers,  19,  SO; 
Ifaeir  mirsclea.  20;  thej  were  men  of 
integrity,  ibid.;  appealed  to  miraclea, 
ifiered  for  the  tmth  of  their 


a  of  the  Old  Tes- 


140 


narration,  SI 
Aquila,  his  translatii 

Ument,  6,  136 
Arabic  Ungoage,  no 

lions  of  Scripture, 
Aramnati  language,  notice  oi,  1 1 1 
Arcbilectun  of  the  Utbrews,  374 
Areopagna,  the  court  of,  297 
AristcHB,  account  of  tbe  Septnagint  Ter> 

■ion  ascribed  to  him,  133, 1S4 
AriBtobulos,      an     earlj    writer     wba 

mention!    a   Qnek  rarsioD  «f  tb* 

SaiptnrtB,  134 
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ABU 

Arawninn  wreion  of  Scriptnn,  140,  HI 

Anns  of  lb«  UebnwB,  317 

Arnon,  Ills  rinr,  263 

Aril  ond  scicDcei  of  tlw  Hcbrawi,  373 

—  377 
Awmblj  It  EphuDi,  nstics  of,  297, 


of  dome,  bat  f;ED«vll;  pnrulfid,  S3; 

tbe  dajr  of.  Bolemnlj  obwTTod  bj  Ue 

Isnolita,  345 
Aupistine,  St.,  cited,  198 
AuliioDtic,  vhea  ■  book  u  Mid  to  be,  5 
Autbauticit;  of  tba  Scriptntw  proved, 

S— 13 


BABBAGE,    C,    his    malbfinitiul 
proof  that  tbe  improbaidlif^  of  Ilia 

fiUcbood  of  boTeri 

oewei  is  grestt 

reoccofamiru 

Ifabd,   lower  of. 


'  tbui  at  tbe  occur- 

liofT,  24 

.t,  303,  304 


wilb  S 


1  of  carrjiny  oi 


B«mibi3,  Ilia   disps 

454 
Baiter,  on  aocicDl  in 

trade,  379 
Banicb,  aecooiil  of  the  apaci7pbal  book 

of,  447 
Bmbao,  the  number  of  great  cities  in 

it.  31,  32;  the  ptovineea  that  coo- 

ttituted  it,  2SS 

Behendinp;,  a  paiitibment,  30S 

Bel  and  Dragon,  notice  of,  435,  448 

BBlabuzar,   discover;   of   a   docameDl 

nBpecIiDchiDi,433,  434 
Besor,  the  brook,  363 
Batiarii,  Iboso    who   eombatlod    wild 

beasts,  .181 
Betiothing,  mode  of,  363,  364 
Bible,    the,   alwavs    recardej    b;    the 

church    as  tba  word    of   God,    3ti; 

the   special   tuuns    of   the  collected 

■acred  >rritiDj;8,  113.     !xe  Old  Teii- 

tatncnt,  New  Teilament,  Soripturo 
Biblical  antiquities,  the  uae  of  a  kooiv- 

)ed~eof,  191,  192 
Binh,  edncatioti,  &&,  <^  diiUns,36j 


304 
Blood,  diffsivnt  meaniagi  tC,  in 

tiu«,15T 
BcJingbrok^  Lgrd,  olgeotad  ta  tl 

trine  of  fatnn  mtarda  and  | 

ments,  81 


CANAAN,  wlieaiM  the  dum  imnk, 
248  ibj  whom  (vigiuallj  paeMMfl, 
SSI,  292;  divisions  of.  S52— 255 
Canon,  of  the  Old  Teslunent,  7,  8  ;  tf 

llie  New  TotamcDt.  10.  II 
Canoiiicai  books.  diviaiuD  of  the,  113 
Captiiinuf  tbe  host,  tbe  chief  miliiair 

ollictr,  315 
Cannel,  inoonl,  notice  of,  SG6 

of  tbe  books  of  the  %> 


Catholi. 


Cel^ua 


nl,  U 


26,27 


uf  liim,  and  of  kii 

tenets,  458,  459 
Chalilco  language,  notice  of,  111 
Chaptcra,  and  verses,  of  the  Old  Tat»- 

mem,  114;  of  tbe  ^{ew,  116;  Kkc 

tion  nf,   CinrmiDg  on  eptoDK  of  tin 

bible,  495-  501 
XJpu,  rariuns  senses  of,  1 59 
Chedor-laomer,   mentioDed    in    iiMii- 

mental  records,  28 
Chetem,  an  anathemk,  304;    an  ItR- 

missible  von,  317,  348 

properlj  applied,  425 
Cliriat,  the  peifect  iliatacter  dram  f' 
hioi    in    (be    Now    Tealamenl,   V- 
iraclm,4:- 
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ro-irkiUa  of  tti<  Sm  TtalKment 
mincla,  SI;  euimiiuitiaD  dT  il,  51 
—55;  to  be  looked  rai  u  n  gift  and 
in  exemplar,  244;  not  to  be  imi- 
Uled  iu  all  things,  t&uf. 
CbiistiiuiHj,  propagition  or.Sl;  Gib- 
boa'a  >IIegfd  untea  tor  this,  65-~67 ; 
Ejection  made  to  it  becaaea  it  hoe 
not  jet  entinlT  onnpread  tbe  woHd, 
67 — Tli  objectira  that  it  estihliabrs 
a  sjlteni  rf  prieitcnft,    SS 


;   tbat  il 


intolen 


e  april 


95,96;  m  the  political  itateoftbe 
world,  9C;  na  literature  and  the  fin« 
arti,  Aid.;  not  la  be  charged  with 
the  crioua  of  nominal  Chriatiani, 
97  ;  UcU  alteat  the  benefita  cod- 
ftrrad  br  it  on  the  world,  ibid.;  ila 
practical  dSoacj  eeen  in  tbe  eiem- 
pUrj  liTce  of  Chiiitiana,  97,  98; 
the  pecoliar  adrantagea  it  hai  over 
other  religiona,  98—101 ;  tbe  con- 
traat  between  it  and  infidelity.  101 

ChrietiaiH,  teetimonf  of  adTenariei  to 
their  innocencj,  ronst»ncj,  and  in- 
ereaw,  36,  37  ;  the  writings  of 
eailj  profecaora  of  the  goapel  prove 
that  thej  were  nfonned  characters,  95 

Chromclefl.  books  of,  whence  the  name 
derived,  411;  analyiis  of,  411.412 

CbroDDlogical  table,  of  the  proplietical 
hooka,  427 ;  of  the  booke  of  tbe  New 
TcBlament,  493;  general,  502—505 

CbroaolDgj,  of  importance  for  tlie  un- 
dSBtasding  of  the  hiatfirlcal  parts  of 
tbe  bible,  191;  the  Uiuriui,  ibtril 

Chobti,  faia  o;»iiiun  of  what  our  Lord 
aboold  hare  done  after  hts  resurrec- 


tion, 53 


— isa 


Codei  Altxandrions,  notice  of,  12S.  129 

BezB.  notice  of,  127,  130,  131 

of  Hillel,  notice  of.  123 

. of  Jericho,  DoUce  of,  124 

Baubonki,  notice  of.  134 


Coilicts,  of  Aaron  Ben  Aaher  and  J«ob 
BonNaphUli,  124 

Biliiigno,  128 

—  PaJimpwsti,  or  Beterlpti.  127 
Co;;nAte  or  kindred    languages  lo  He- 

biew,    HI,  US;    analog]'  of,  157, 
16S 


Coins.  &c.,  the  lealimony  thenc 
forded  to  the  imth  of  the  fat 
corded  in  Sciiplure,  28.  S«. 

Coloesians.  epistle  to  the,  ulalji 
471.  472 


the  credibilitj  of 


menta.  conSi 

the  Scriptorrs, 
CommenUries,    192—194.    classea  of, 

192,    193;    hinu   for   Iha   Die    of, 

193,194 
Commerce,  of  the  eut  used  to  b«  car- 
ried on  mainlj  by  land,  378;  of  the 

Hebrews,  378—380 
CoiDte,  notice  of  his  pantheistic  viewi, 

93 
Conjbeare  and   Howeon,  their  Life  of 

St.  Paul,  233 
Conleit,  tobeconenlled  for  the  meaning 

of  words   and    phrases,    155,    166; 

what    it   may    comprise,   175,  176; 

fitting  the  sense  of  Scripture,  176, 

177 
Contracts  and  bargains  of  sale,  313 
Contradictorj    (alleg«l}     pasieges     oF 

Scripture,  inlerprelation    of,    233 — 


I  agitated  at  the  lime  and 
in  any  book  should  be  re- 
1   doclrinil    interpreUtion, 

epistlen  to  the,  analy^  of. 


231,  S 


4GG — tes 

Corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  357 

Conp  de  soleil,  261 

Crimn,  against  God, 298— 300;  against 
pwinle  and  tnsgistratea,  30O.  301; 
against  propert;,  301,  302;  ag^iiat 
the  penoD,  302 :  of  malice,  302,  303 

Criminal  Uw  cf  tbe  Hebrews,  298 — 
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CRI 

Griticid  coDJectnre,  to  be  mtij  roortod 
Us  153 

Criticism,  Scripture,  106,  &c;  appli- 
cation of  aouices  befon  indicated  to 
textnal,  152,  153 

Grucifizion,  a  pauishment,  306 


DANCING,  cnstoinary  at  fcwts,  377 
Daniel,  the  propbet,  account  of, 

and  anal jsis  of  his  book,  433—435 ; 

apocryphal  additions  to  it,  434,  435, 

448 
Darid,    his    tow    to    destroy    Nabal*s 

boose  iras  sinful,  244 
DaTison,    Ids  Discooraes   on  Prophecy 

cited,  104,  228 
Days,  civil  end  natnral,  307 
Dead,  Hebrew  mode  of  treating  the,  384 

—386 
Dead  sea,  264,  265 
Deaf  and  blind,  respect  to  be  paid  them 

by  the  Mosaic  Uw,  314 
Decapolis,  notice  of,  254,  255 
Dedication,  feast  of  the,  346 
Deists,  their  speculations  contradictory, 

3;  evil  tendency  of  their  principles, 

3,4 
Delnge,  the  fact  of  the,  attested  by  civil 

history,  23,  24 
Demoniacal  possession,  reality  of,  383, 

384 
Deuteronomy,  name,  and  analysis  of,392 ; 

a  genuine  work  of  Moses,  400,  401 
Devout  men,  who  those  so-called  were, 

331 
Dhruva,  story  of  his  translation,  23 
Dichotomy,  a  punishment,  305 
Discrepancies  existing  in  the  bible  are 

probably  due  to  our  ignorance,  to  be 

solved  by  future  investigation,  36 
Diseases  mentioned  in   the   Scriptures, 

382—384 
Divination,  a  capital  crime,  300 
Divisions  in  the  Old  Testament,  112— 

114;  in  the  New,  115,  116;  in  the 

Codex  Vaticanus,  115 
Divorce,  364 
Dobbin,  Dr.,  his  work  in  refutation  of 

Strauss  rcferced  V>,  91  n. 


EU8     * 

Doctrinal   intopcetatioa  of  Scriptan^ 

230—233 
Domestic  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  367 

—370 
Dress,  of  the  priests,  334—336 ;  cf  the 

Hebrews,  361 — 363;  that  at  praeot 

commoQ  in  the  east,  361,  362 ;  «f 

women,  362,  363 
Drowning,   a  punishment  not  in  nae 

among  the  Jews,  305 
D&sterdieck,   his  division  of  the  fintt 

epistle  of  SL  John,  484,  485 
Dwellings  of  the  Hebrews,  358-361 


EBAL  and  Gerizim,  mountains,  267 
Ecdesiastes,   book  of,  analysis  of, 

421-423 
Ecclesiasticus,  book  of,  author  refcn  to 

Old  Testament  hbtory,  7;  noCiesof 

it,  447 
Egyptian  magicians,  their  alleged  mirs- 

des,  40;  versions  of  Scripture,  1S9 
Eichhom,  his  rationalism,  90 
Elohim,  God,  ground  notion  of  tibe  nsnw, 

397 
Ellicott,  Dr.,  referred  to,  154,  451, 452, 

453,  455,  458 
Embalming,  process  of,  385 
Encampment,  focm  of  the  IsrMfitiab, 

316 
En-dor,  the  woman  at,  whom  Saul  cod- 

sulted,  40 
Englbh  versions  of  Scripture,  145, 146 
Ephesians,  epistle  to  the,  analysis  ti,  469, 

470 
Epistles,  acccunt  of  the,  461,  462 
Eras,  notice  of  some  usisd  by  the  J<«S| 

309,310 
Eraesti,  reliBrred  to,  195  «. 
Eadras,  books  of,  notice  of,  445 
Essence,  the,  aoooont  of,  355,  356 
Esther,  book  of,  analysis  of,  414, 415; 

rest  of  the  cbapten  apocryphal,  44( 
Ethiopio    language,    112;    veisian  d 

Scripture,  139, 140 
Eusebian  canons,  115 
Eusebius  colls  Luke  a  natiTe  of  AntiKb, 

455 
Eusebius  and  PamphiloSy  their  taiim 

of  the  hezapluio  text,  13 
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.    EVE 

EmiiiigBi  two,  reckoned  bj  the  Jews, 

307,308 
Erideoces  of  Scripture,  1,  &o.;   recapi- 

tnlaUon  of  the,  103—105 
EzcommiiDicatioii,  304 
Exodos,  book  of,  why  so  called,  389; 

analjsis  of  it,  389,  390 
Experience,  when  it  us  a  safe  guide,  44 
Exposure  to  wild  beasts,  a  pnnishment, 

306 
Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  analysis  of  his 

book,  431,  432 
Ezra,  book  of,  analysis  of  the,  413 


FAILINGS  of  good  men  recorded  in 
Scripture,  what  we  should  learn 
firom  Uiem,  244,  245 

Fakbaim,  Dr.,  referred  to,  59 

Faith,  analogy  of,  180—184 

Fall  of  man,  the  Mosaic  account  of,  con- 
firmed, 22,  23 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  350,  351 

Fathers,  Greek,  use  of,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  186—188 

Feasta  or  festiyals  of  the  Hebrews,  342 
^-347;  of  the  new  moon,  343; 
three  great  ones  at  which  the  tribes 
were  to  be  present,  343 — 345;  of  the 
pasBorer,  343, 344 ;  of  pentecost,  344 ; 
and  of  tabernacles,  344, 345;  that  of 
trumpets,  345;  of  purim,  346;  of 
dedication,  ibid. 

Figurative  language  of  Scripture,  inter- 
pretation of,  194,  &C. 

Forms  of  prayer  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, 350 

French  versions  of  Scripture,  145 

Funerals  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of, 
385,  386 

Furniture  in  Hebrew  dwellings,  360, 361 

Future  state,  belief  of,  appears  in  the 
Old  Testament,  74,  75 


G 


GAELIC  version  of  Scripture^  146 
Gains,  465 
Gahitians,  epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  468, 
469 


GOS 

Galilieans,  followers  of  Judas,  356,  357 

Galilee,  Upper,  253;  Lower,  254;  sea  of, 
264 

Garbett,  his  Boyle  Lectures  referred  to, 
53,93 

Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  373 

Gate  of  the  city,  a  place  of  resort  and 
seat  of  justice,  294 

Gaulanitis,  254,  255 

Gemara,  commentaries  on  the  Mishna, 
185 

Genealogies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
reconciled,  241 

Genesis,  book  of,  why  so  termed,  388; 
analysis  of,  388, 389 ;  objection  made 
to  its  so-called  unliistorio  character, 
389;  sections  in,  401,  402 

Gennesaret,  sea  of,  264 

Genuine,  when  a  book  is  said  to  be,  5 

Georgian  version  of  Scripture,  141 

German  versions  of  Scripture,  144 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  alleges  five 
causes  to  account  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  65;  examination  of 
these,  65 — 67 

Gilead,  its  extent,  267 ;  mountains  o^ 
ibid. 

GiUith,  an  air,  420 

Glassius,  his  division  of  a  parable  into 
three  parts,  207 

Glossary,  a,  what,  164 

Glossographers,  164,  165 

Gocl,  the  blood-avenger,  304, 305 

Golden  age,  the  fabled,  22 

Gospel  dispensation,  view  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  it,  76 — 80;  admirable 
adaptation  of  its  moral  precepts  to  the 
state  of  mankind,  77,  78;  the  supe- 
riority of  the  motives  to  duty  it  pre- 
sents, 78,  79 ;  objections  of  unbeliev- 
ers  to  it,  80 — 93;  as  that  it  prohibits 
free  enquiry,  83;  that  ita  morality  is 
too  strict,  ibid, ;  that  some  of  its  pre- 
cepts are  unreasonable  or  impractica- 
ble, 83 — 85 ;  that  it  overlooks  or  dis- 
oountenances  generous  sentiments,  85, 
86 

Gospels,  the,  their  relation  to  the  epis- 
tles, 230,  231 ;  notice  of  them,  449 
^452;  the  three  called  synoptic, 
450;  characteristics  of  the  four  re- 
spectively, 451,  452 
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COT 

Gothic  Ttnioo  oF  Scriptun,  143 

tinfton'b  Clinnkin,  no  mmlioD  in  Ihcm 
uodFr  the  Teign  of  Eing  Jobo  of  tiM 
grulin;!  of  Uigu  Cbiirta,  27 

Gnia,  kinda  of,  hkii  bjtbi  Jcin,3>li 
the>IoriiigudIbrHbiDg«r,37I,  373 

Gnfk  lAIhera,  lauitum  to  ba  doiTcd 
tma,  io  inlerprtuuna  of  Scripton, 
186—188 

Gmk  liD^iuig*,  DOtic*  of  the,  108 — 
11);  chmncuHstlc  falon*  of  Km 
TnluTwiitGmk,  109,  UO;  Hibn- 
ismsio.  110 

Greek  inuiaBciiiitg  of  Soifton,  Kcamt 
of,  1!G— 131 

Gnek  nniont  of  th«  OM  TaUmuit, 
133—137;  Iho  Stpiiiiwint,  133— 
136;  ihitof  AqmU,  136;  nf  Tha> 
dotioOf  ibhL ;  of  SnonuchoAr  i^^^  ■ 
uuinTTnoiu,ai(l.;  the  VuuitiaD,  136, 
13T' 

GnndiDg  at  th*  mill,  >  (nrilo  notk. 


HABAKEUE.  lbs  pniphrt,   uulysu 
at  ba  buok.  440.441 
Hft^t^  Ihf  prophftuulyflisofbiabook, 

lliir.  ibf  pJnckiiifr  off,  n  paaUhoHiit,  304 

HiUelajih  pulnu,  420 

lluJ-millj.  37-2 

IIi|jliuruih,  n>3i1in!r-lBfans  takni  Snm 

Ite  pivphft*.  113.  330 
U*nnoiu«  of  Old  Mkl  Xc<r  TetMorat, 


i.  154;  D 


■  living  tprtth.  S,  107.  103;  •CMnjiil 
cf    it.    106— 10;j;     ill    clunctcra, 
Tijwtl.pointi,  and  nfwiilj,  103 
lltiwn  tKriptnnt,  sundurd  niitioiu  ai. 


Hind  ud  bw  lunily,  aeoooBt  o^  MO— 

an 

Hndiui,  tl>^  a  politiol  &ctioo,336 
Bonlotns  Tcfcmd  to,  S9 
Higgmion  upUined,  490 
Higb  plus,  notice  of,  338 
Hiibsial  books  of  tba  Old  TotsmaL, 
gmenl  obsemtioiu  «i,  40S 

beJplolbi 

tnies,  IBS — 192 
Wstiaj  of  Gentils  aatias  iDiiitnlin  of 

tfag  tabls,  190,  191 
Holj  Land,  niunt  of,  248—251;    wij 

su  called.  349,  230,    (ntililref  iu 

soU,  as,  2T0,  271 
Holj  of  Holiai,  3X6 
Homicids,  bow  diHTuninttfd,  30! 
Hems  in  Isiaelitiah  anuy,    ococ  bdUv 

Soloaua.  31S 
HoKii.  tb<  propbet,  uialfsa  of  bis  book. 


Hospiulitj  iDCDlested, 
Hvnrs  of  the  dij,  307 
Houses  of   the  Hebten,  353 

disgnm  of  an  orieti^ 
Hnme,   David,   his   argomoil   tg. 

mindes,  42—45 
Hjperiwle,  a  6gan  of  speech.  111 


3JS 


)lt:i«iuib,  ntn  (ibt;  '■ 


It  ef  it,  a99,  300;  «' 

M  sod).  teaching  of  ibt 
iCon.  77;noteij]n9il< 
the  reDlatench.  401 
Impnsiicuncnl,  a  paiiiiLment.  303 
loni  like  ihiise  ia  Eorope  nnknnni  i: 


ilioa  of  the  ScHptnrs.  33 — M: 

oilloD  of  it.  34;  cl^cnfd  ic 
bibie  for  itself,  31,  35;  di"- 
human    elemeal   in,  34;    tot;- 

iT  of  -.he  rburch    to  il.  3J:  !'■ 
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dtti,  I 


Irish  vmioo  of  Scriptan,  146,  147 
Irenj,  *  Sgonof  ipncb,  210,  311 
luuli,  the  prophet,  analjeis  of  bis  book, 

427—429;  iategritjrof  the  book,  428 
Imel,  land  of,  a  name  of  Canun,  248, 

249  i  kingdom  of,  luM  aboat  2S4 

Italian  wnjoni  of  Smptore,  145 
ItaiSa,3M 


TABBOK,  a  littt,  S63 

Junca,  epiille  af.aiialjaia  of,  479— 481 
Jehovah,  a  name  of  God,  deritatioQ  aJld 

idea  wmtejed  in  it,  397, 398 
Jeniniah,  the  prophet,  analjgis  of  bis 

book,    4!9~431  ;    analjiii   of    hia 

LuntDtatlonii,  431 
Jctotne,  bis   revigioo  of  tha   old   Lalln 

itnion   of  Scrittnre,  142;   Ms  i»\r 


and   history  of, 


Jeniuilem,  deicription 
2SS— 359 

Jawish  stale,  deatraction  of  the,  293 

Jewieh  wriljDgs,  serri^raible  for  tiie  in- 
lerpretBtion  of  Scriptore,  184—186 

Job,  the  disconnes  of  bii  friends  not  to 
he  in  CTVj  respect  approved,  344; 
a  real  pereon,  415,  416)  his  coun- 
117,  4)6;  analfsis  aod  etniclnre  of 
tlie  book  of,  415—418 

Joet,  (he  prophet,  analysis  of  his  book, 
436 

John,  ihe  apmtle,  ipecinl  cbiracteiistics 
of  his  Goopel,  451,  452;  analysis  of 
it,  457,  459;  of  hisepiallea,  IsC,  483 
~4S5  i  2Dd  and  3rd,  466;  Of  hia 
IteveUlioD.  487—489 

Jonah,  the  pnphet,  his  bistoiy  no  fable, 
438;  analjeia  oF  his  book,  43B,  439 

JiHies,  Ponikea,  citei!,  29 

Jordan,  the  riier,  262,  263 

JoHphui,  hia  aeconnl  of  Ibo  boots  of 
the  Old  TeaUmenl,  6;  beus  testi- 
mony to  ChritC36i  hia  works  ser- 
*i«abla  Tor  the  Ulnalntion  vS  cos- 


LAO 

turns,    163;   icconnt  of  him,    16G; 

referred  to,  287,  357,  381 
Joshua,   bbtory  of  Israel  under  him, 

376;   analysis  of  the  book  of,  405 — 

407;  Samaritan  books  beating   his 

name,  407 
Journal   of  Sacred    Literalnre  referred 

Jubilee,  the,  308,  346,  347 

Jadna,  253 

Judah,  kingdom  cf,  lasted  about  3BS 
jean,  283-385;  why  it  continued 
longer  thun  that  of  Israel,  385,  286 

Jade,  anaiyris  sf  Lis  epialle,  48G,  487 

Judges,  hbtory  of  Lsracl  under  liie  ^1- 
Temment  of,  276,277;  analyaia  of 
the  book  of,  407,  408 

Judiestnre,  conrtj  of  Jewl^h,  294— 
296;  mode  of  proceeding  under  Ro- 
man, 296,  397 

Judith,  refarred  to,  90  n.;  notice  of  tha 
book  of,  446 


Eanab,  (he  brook  or  riTer,  263 
Kant,  his  m<«al  sense  of  Scripture  ob- 
jectionable, 171,  172 
Kedron  or  Kidron,  the  brook,  263 
KttpdAma,  dinaions  of  tlie  Acts,  and  of 
the  ejnatlaa  in  the  New  TesUment    . 
King,  a,  desired  by  Ihe  laraelites,  278  ; 
eilent  of  bis  antliurity,  278—280  ; 
his  person  iniiolable,  378  ;  bis  reve- 
nues, 379,  380 

Jndah,'283— 285;  reasons'  ivliy 'iha 
laWer  had  a  longer  duralion,  285,  286 
Kings  of  all  Isriel,  account  of,  280—282 
Kings,  books  of,  analysis  of,  410,  411 
Kisbun,  the  riTcr,  263 
Koran,  contradictious  iu  (he,  239 
Kouyunjik,  iucripdons  discoTrrcd  at,  30 


le  been  lost,  1 6 ;  by  soim 
be  that  now  called  tht 
9£pheuana,4e9,470 
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LiUn  (old)  renian  af  tha  Scripton,  141, 

Hi;  nudcRi  Tsniou,  IM 
Lair,  the  gifiiig  of,  on  mouat  Sui,  173, 


Lijard,  Dr^  R^md  to,  30 

LebuioD,  acs,  aee 

L«,Dr.  n.,  cited,  44,45,63,114 
Lrptrs,  their  condition,  3S3 
Lepraj,  352,  383 
L«i]ie,  hia  criteria  of  ■  niirmde,  45,  4e ; 

applied  to  some  of  the  mindn  et 

£)criptiire,  4S,  47;  to  Chritt'i  ntnr- 

rMtion,  55 
LaiirUe  Uv,  364 
Ledtes,    tbnr   fjunilifs,   connet,  ud 

nuinteruncc,  332,:>33 
Leriticil  ciliH,  252,  332,  333. 
Leriticiu,  book  of.  <rhj  to  called,  390; 

analysLi  of  il,  390,  391 
Liberliops,  icho  the;  were,  331 
Literal  meaning;  of  nordi,  nfam  to  be 

Civm  op,  195—198. 
Lire,  how  the  word  to  be  takeo,  I  Thnss. 

IiORoa,  i'hilo's  Beatitneata  conceming  the, 

166 
Aiym,  nndeDt  ttclioni  of  the  Horelalion, 

lis 

Lukii  tlio  evingelbt,  apecial  chanuteris- 
licsofhisGospel,  451,  452;  analysis 
of  it,  455— 4:i7;  of  his  AcU  of  tba 
Apottlee,  459—461 


,    .    .       ,looft!ieJew8nnder 

them  and  the  Hcndiin  famik,  S88 

—292;   accountof)hebDakBoi;44B 

MoCaul,  Dr.,  referred  to,  88,  B9,  90 

Machine  maj  be  ceaslnicted  in  wliicli, 

inilliona  of  times.  aniDtennptioawoultl 

SfBhaLiIli  eiplained,  420 

Slulaclii,  tha  propbcl,  analj'aU  of  Lis 

book,  443.  444 
Mnlice,  criiaei  of,  3U2, 303 


371 


t,m. 


idcDt,    eciit  of  Eoip- 
l<UB,6,19;  lliiMfaiiu]ia*</tlneof 

tba  New  Teattnwiit,  119;  BCcoastof 
Hebnw,  ISS— 116;  daMeaofthen, 
133;  mllod,  133,390;  iqiure,  193; 
axanpUn  or  itandards  UDOog  the 
Jevi,  193,  124;  eriteiii  of  their 
ugt,  124;  ramilid  of  tbra,  134; 
enlUtioBS  of,  bj  Kennicott,  De  Sow, 
and  Pinner,  124,  125;  oatOD,!!}; 
of  Sanuiilui  Pentateuch,  12S,  126; 
aasoant  of  Greek,  136—131;  de- 
acriptiua  of  MOia  of  tbt  prinapal,  1!S 
—131 

Main  TCTilon  af  Scriptan,  147 

Uark,  tha  erioi^elist,  special  chanc- 
teriiitiea  of  hi*  Gospel,  451,  432; 
anatjsisoTil,  454,  455 

Uairiage  ciutonu  of  the  Hebrews,  363, 
364 

Uaicliil  explained,  420 

Uaaonii,  IISh. 

Uallbrw,  (be  apulle,  special  ctiirac- 
teriilica  of  his  Cuspel,  451,  452  ; 
aoiljtisofit.  452— 454 

Heals  oF  the  Hebrews,  36S,  3GQ;  pot- 
ton  at,  360,  369 

Medalof  JndKa  vsnqnidied,  31 

Merom.  valera  of,  364 

Uesidah,  principal  prophecies  nialin;  lo 
(he,  506-513 

JlMaphon  and  aUegoriei,  inlerpreUIioa 
of,  203— 20G;  no  article  c^  tUilh  to 
be  ratablislied  from  Ihem.  233 


439 

Ilidhtam  explained.  430 

II iiiiarjr  discipline  of  (lie  Jaws,  314 — 
3IS;  oftiic  Romana   31S 

Slit],  J.  S.,  bin  illustralian  ahowing  thai 
observed  uniforinilj  against  the  occnr. 
rente  uf  an  erenl  cannot  onlwrngh  the 
lestimoii}'  of  a  competent  wilneaa  for 
it,  38 

Klill,  Dr.,  his  Ohserratlona  on  the  at- 
tempted Applicniion  of  Pantheistjc 
rriuciplra  10  tilt  Tlieoiy  and  Historic 
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CriticLBin  of  th«  G«pd  refiund  to, 

sen. 

llilman,  Dr^  Ilia  RinaHc  on  an  >l)^a- 
tionof  Gibbon,  67  ■.;  hb  obKrvaLioiu 
on  Stnun'f  tbmj,  91 

Uiraclci,  ■  proof  <^  ■  dirins  miitioD, 
36—57;  definilioD  of,  38,  37;  CM 
imposBible,  eot  to  be  oiijectcd  to  u 
aboie  comprshimiiuiD,  37 — 39;  duign 
of,  to  luthentidtc  Deir-nraied  doc- 
trisH,  33 ;  coimnctioD  if,  with  doetrine, 
40,411  tot  of,  41;  boo  jaond,  40, 
&c.;  Hame'fl  irgament  Aguost,  43 
— 45;  tbeir  credibilit]'  doM  lUit  de- 
crEase  with  tha  lapse  of  jrcara,  45; 
Lealie'i  criteria  of  tbvm,  45,  46; 
eiamiiutiaii  of,  and  these  criteiia  ap- 
piled  to  recorded  Seriplnre  miracles, 
46 — S5 ;  enmrnuj  of  argnmeut  from 
thanii  £^^57;  cunpariaoa  of  then] 
with  pnleudBd  fo[nBli  aod  pagan 
miiaclo,  57 

llishDa,  114, 117;  uooDDt  cf,lB4, 185 

Misaion,  two  grand  ciiteru  of  >  dirute, 
36 

lIohsiiinieduin,the  preraleim  of,  alleged 
as  a  contndictiea  to  ynftaej,  69 

Monthi  of  the  Bebrera,  308  ;  tbeir 
namti,  309 

Moral  inlerpretatioti  of  Scriptore,  S33 
—236 

Moral  ijualiGcitiiuu  for  lit  stodj  of 
Scriptore,  lOa 

Mcralitj,  of  the  Jeoiib  code,  ita  einl- 
Irace,  75 ;  of  rerelatico  gniually 
developed,  336 ;  iuculcatod  by  u_ 
vafkifibiiL 

Uormm,  book  of,  its  elalma  wen  at  once 
lefuled,  12 

Uoeaio  diapenution,  doctrinei  and  pre- 
cepts ot  the,  74— 76;  inlrodactoi?  to 
Christianity,  75,76;  Uosajo  acconnl, 
of  creation  objected  to  as  cantradicled 
bj  astronomical  and  gcoJogical  inresti- 
gationa,  88—90 

Moses,  did  not  seeli  hmonn  for  Limielf 
or  his  children,  18;  historr  of  the  Is- 
raplites  nniler  his  guidance,  S7S,  276 

Mountains,  of  the  BdI;  Land,  S65— 368; 
of  Israel,  267 ;  of  Judab,  ibid. 

Moamen,  bired,  3S5 

UoBiDmg,  time  and  toluM  ef,  886 


OBJ 
Mailer,  Max,  referred  to,  106 
Uurder,  bow  diitingoisbed  from  ht 

cide,  302;  liow  ponished,  ibid. 
Mosic  of  ibe  Sebrens,  376,  377 
Mnthlabben  explained,  420 
Hjatical  aeiue  of  Scripture,  1 70 


"VTABI,  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  term 

Vi    appUed,  425 

Kahnm,  the  prophet,  analj^  of  bia 
book,  440 

Katare,  laws  or  course  of,  the  will  aod 
pleasure  of  God  acting  opon  matter 
accordini;  to'  certun  rules  of  nnifor- 
mitf,  37,  43;  phenomena  of^  oflen 
above  our  eoDceftioD,  38 

Nauretb,2M 

Naiariles,  persona  coueciated  bj  a  cer- 
.     tan  TOW,  336,  348,  349 

Megatires  and  afflrmatires,  nilea  in  r»- 
gudto,a34 

Neginotb  eipUined,  423 

Mehemiah,  tnatjsis  of  the  boot  of,  413, 
414 

Nebiloth  eiplaioed,  420 

UHHiipor,  30 

NethiDim,  332 

Mew  Tealameat.  whence  the  name,  10;  * 
contenla  of,  iiitdl :  canon  of,  10,11; 
its  gennineness  and  antbenlicit]'  bow 
abown,  11—13;  its  integrity,  14^  15; 
tealimonica  to  its  credibiUtj.  25—37; 
divisions  of  it,  115,116;  bislorr  of 
the  tut,  118—120;  early  prinlid 
edilians,  119,  120;  classification  of 
the  books  of,  449;  Uble  t£  their 
order  and  probable  dates,  493 

Nile,  the,  ancient  roister  of  iti  riungt, 
29 


OATHS  of  the  Hebrews,  312,  313 
'  Obadiah,  the  prophet,  analjsis  of 
bis  book,  437,  438 
Objections,  taken  to  CbrisLianitj,  from 
■ho  assamed  non-fnlfiimtnt  tod  in- 
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OBL 

distinctness  of  prophecy,  67 — 71; 
to  the  statements,  doctrines,  and  mo- 
rality of  the  bible,  80—93;  inability 
to  answer  all  objections  no  justf^roond 
for  rejecting  Scripture,  101,  102 

Oblations,  ordinary,  volmitary,  and  pare- 
scribed,  340,  341 

Qpcidental  and  oriental  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  118 

Offerings,  prescribed  to  the  Israelites, 
337—340;  bloody,  Und.;  burnt,  338; 
peace,  ibid.;  sin,  339;  trespass, 
ibid.;  daily,  weekly,  &c  339,  340; 
unbloody,  meat  and  drink,  340 

Old  age,  honour,  prescribed  to,  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  313,  314 

Old  Testament,  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity proved,  6 — 10;  its  ca- 
nonicity,  7,  8;  testimonies  to  its 
credibility,  22 — 25;  divisions  of  it, 
112—114;  history  of  the  text,  116 
— 118;  settlement  of  its  canon,  117; 
translated  into  Greek,  ibid. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  direct  evi- 
dences of  the  credibility  of  the,  17 — 
21 

Olympic  games,  account  of  the,  382 

Oratories  of  the  Jews,  328 

Oriental  women,  their  custom  of  fetch- 
ing water  from  the  wells,  265 

Origen,  his  revision  of  the  Septuagint, 
his  Tetrapla,  Hexapla,  &c,  134, 135 


PALESTINE,  250,  251;  its  bound- 
aries and  area,  251.  See  Holy  Land 

Pandora,  legend  of,  23 

Pantheism,  92,  93 

Parables,  interpretation  of,  206-^209; 
defined,  206;  parts  in,  207;  two 
senses  of,  208;  excellence  of  our 
Lord's,  209 

Parallel  passages,  are  sometimes  service- 
able for  ascertaining  the  right  read- 
ing, 153;  for  ascertaining  the  tuut 
loquendij  159 — 162;  verl»l  and  real 
parallels,  160,  177;  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  propositions,  177 — 179; 
real  are  historical  or  doctrinal,  177, 
178;  rules  for  estimating  them.  178, 
179 


PES 

Parallelism  of  members,  the  character- 
istic of  the  poetical  style  of  tee 
Hebrews,  160,  161,  212;  four  kinds 
of  it,  212,  213;  exa^:ceration&  in 
regard  to,  213,  214.     See  Poetiy 

Parched  com,  372 

Paronomasia,  a  figure  of  speech,  211 

Parentheses,  177 

Passover,  feast  of  the,  343,  344;  rites 
of  modem  Jews  in  observing  it,  344 

Patriarchal  form  of  government,  272 

Patriarchal  times,  religion  of^  73,  74^ 
418 

Paul,  St,  his  voyage  to  Italy  and  ship- 
wreck, 32,  33;  account  of  him, 
462,  463;  chronological  table  of  his 
life,  464 

Paulus,  his  rationalism,  90 

Pears,  Dr.,  cited,  92 

Pentateuch,  the,  grounds  on  which  its  au- 
thority is  maintained,  9,  10;  general 
observadons  on  it,  its  name,  diri»(n.«, 
&&,  387,  388;  its  authorship  aoi 
date  discussed,  394 — 405;  Old  las- 
tament  evidence  for  it,  394,  393: 
evidence  of  Jewish  writers,  395;  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostks,  ibid.: 
grounds  <m  which  the  Mosaic  aathor- 
e^ip  is  impeached,  396;  the  frag- 
mentary hypothesis,  ibid;  the  sap- 
plementaiy,  396,  397;  various  vae 
of  divine  names  in  it,  396 — 39S: 
alleged  contradictions,  398,  399; 
events  said  to  be  related  twice,  399. 
400;  alleged  difference  of  modes  uf 
thought  in  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
sections,  400;  the  tuus  loquendi 
does  not  vary,  ibid.;  relation  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  rest,  400, 
401 ;  regular  plan  visible,  401, 402; 
dates  assigned  by  different  critics, 
402,  404;  resulting  conclusion,  404, 
405 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  344 

Persa,  254,  255 

Perashioth,  divisions  of  the  Pentateocb, 
larger  and  smaller,  113,  387 

Perjury,  a  heinous  sin,  300 

Persic  versions  of  Scripture,  141 
Peshito  Syriac  version  of  Scripture,  6, 

12,  117,  137,  138 
Pesukim,  a  kind  of  verses,  114 
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PKT 
Pctir.  St.,  accoiuit   of,  4S1;   uulyaii 

of  his  epiitleg,  481 — 183 
Pbvsoh  Nccho's  w  with  tba  J<w« 

confinncd  bj  Herodotus  iind  tba  dii- 

coTirias  of  Bciioni,  29,  30 
Pharisees,  >  Met  Kfnong  tlie  Jewa,  u- 

conntorthsd,  354,  35S 
PhilemoD,  inaljas  o!  apstls  to  him, 

«r6, 477 
Pbilippiiiu,  epalla  to  tba,  uiUTaia  of, 

470.  471 
Philo  Jodsni,  ttecODQl  of,  ISS,  ISG 
PhQnopheni,  old,  uknuwladged  that  a 

diiini  light  itai  dtsirable,  2 
PhilciKiph7,aad  right  nuon  notauScient 

for  Iha  idstmotloa  of  mtn,  3 ;  Latanl, 

Solomon'i  skill  in,  374 
Pli^siciMU  unoDg  tha  Habrstra,  382, 

3S3 
PiSGah  and  Kebo,  moonUina,  S68 
Plaina  of  tbo  Holj  Land,  269 
Poetical  parti  of  Scriptnn,  interprela- 

tioQ  of,  211— SIS;    books,  obwmi. 

tiaiuoa,4IS 
Poetry,  Htbrair,  paraUcliim   th«  gianii 

cbaracteristio  sf,    160,    161,    212; 

fonr    kinds     of    this,    S12,      213; 

Do     Weill's     Ejstem,      214  ;      its 

occnrrenca   in   ibe   New  Testament, 

ibid.;    alleged   itriiphical    character 

of      the      Hebrew      poetiy,     Md.; 

nriaat  kinds  U,  31S;  iu  eicellmc;, 

376 
Poor,  Che,  regnlatioDi  in  Rgtrd  to,  314 
PorjiiTrT,  36,  27 
Porter,  J.  !_,  bis  account  of  the  cities  in 

Bashan,  31,  33 
Praclical  reading  of   Sciiptnro,  242— 

247 
Prayer  sbonld  accoinlianj  the  reading  «f 

Script un^  246 
Prajen  and  &8t>  of  tbo  Jewi,  SIS- 
SSI;    public,    piinte,    and    staled, 

349,    350;    fonna    of,    350.       See 


1    muntenance.  333,   334;  their 
■1,334 

iclude  tlieir  aecassories,  234 
Priioiien,  trealmeul  of,  amoDg  the  RO' 

muis,  297 
Production*  of  Jndtca,  374 
Promise,  land  of,  FaleitiQe  so  called,  348 


of  promises,  237 1  suited  to  precepts. 


Prophecy,  defined,  5 

;  scriptural,  dislin- 

enisbed  from  that 

nlleredbj  heatlien 

oracles,  68  :cl.nm 

f.59,  &c;praphc- 

ci(.  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  59-62; 

relating   to  other 

nation.,  62—64; 

annonncing    the 

Messiah,   64,   65, 

506,513;   by  Ch 

rist  end  bis  ipos- 

tie.,     65  —  71; 

objections      urged 

agdnat,    67-71 

interpretation    of 

Scripture  pnphec 

es,223— 230;  per- 

spective  characlei 

of,223;   mod*  in 

which  past  .vent, 

were  re.prod«ed. 

223,   224;    mle« 

for    investigatine 

(heir  sense  and  m 

Hffiing,  224-227; 

227,  228;  double  sense  of  prophecy, 
ibid.;  those  denouncing  jndgmeDta  do 
not  speak  the  abeolnle  fntarity  of  tbe 
erents,  228;  obserrations  on  [he  ae- 
compiisbmeDt  of  then  concerning  tbo 
Uesuah,  228,  229;  cautions  reijui- 
aiU  in  studying  them,  229,  230 

made  to  Iheir  minds,  222,  223,  426; 
their  symbolic  visions,  223;  thar 
office,  336,  337;  general  obsem- 
tions  upon  them,  421 — 126;  name* 
applied  lo  them,  425;  criteria  to 
determine  whether  they  were  really 
commissioned  byGod,  i£td:;  their 
predictions  made  as  public  as  poenble, 
ilcgical    table    of    their 


wntinga, 
Proselytes,  in 


427 


nfwTDt,  an  official  title,  3D 

Pmrerba,  SciipIDre,  defined  and  dasai. 
fied,  309;  book°f,  uwlysia  of.  421 

Psalms,  book  of,  account  of  the,  418  — 
420;  many  to  be  applied  to  Christ, 
418;  authors  of,41B,  419;    ioserip- 


564 


QESESAL  IXDKX  01  1UTIIB8. 


PCB 
tiooi  utd  tillo  hi,«IB--490;  thoB 
oiIIbI  nngt   of  drgnn,  419,  4S0; 
lHlleln>b    and     alplubitkal,    UO; 
cluu6ca1io(i  of,  IM 
PnUiens,  311 


303-306;  vaD-cafiUl,  SOS,   904; 

capiUl,  304— 306 
PoriGcitioiu  of  Iba  Helnein,  351,  352 
Fpiim,  tout  of,  346 


QUADRATtJS,  an  cari;  Chiiitiin 
writer,  48 

QiunnUDu,  nppned  to  han  bcm  tbt 
Kcna  of  OUT  Lord'g  lampUtHn,  367 

QaolaticD3  fniin  (he  OM  ToUnwnt  in  tb> 
Keir,  147 — ISli;  tlicimtaialfbnn. 
147—149;  irhelbarcnr  made  fhm 
manoTjj  148;  mtenial  tana  or  ap- 
plioilian,  149,  150  ;  fonnula  b; 
which  thej  ars  fraqoeiitlj  iotrodoccd, 
149;  HmM  cmta  of  ijaotatioD  eon- 
■idend  and  eiplaiiied,  151,  152; 
tfaej  may  hslp  to  mton  a  corrnpted 
Uil,  1S3 


RAINS,  tailj  and  latter,  361 
Bitionalinn,  cf  Paalui  and  Eich- 

bsTD,  SO;  oT  Strauu,  90—93 
KawliDsaii,  Trof.,  referred  lo,  38 
KiwIinsoD,  Sir  H.,   hie  discornj  of  a 

docomeDt  reUtiDg  to  Bclihaizir,  433, 

434 
JteadiiiKs,  Tuinu,  130.  131;  mleg  for 

asajrtaininB  trie,  13!,  128 
Rebels'  healing,  n  poniahmeot,  305 
Keceircd  text  of  ihe  New  Testament, 

wbf  aocAlled,  130 
Iteclinbilcs.  the,  accoant  of,  336 
KegioDB  ef  Faiestina  diatin^tbed   b; 

ililTurenca  of  climate,  SS9  R. 
Relalialloa,  303 
Uovclation,   defined,   1;     ili  pos^bilit; 

and  imbabilitr,  I,  2;   ita  neceaaily, 

3,3;  iheconopt  atUe  of  the  world 

wiiliDDt  iC,iMif.;  tbsmodtof  mak- 
ing it,  4, 5 


BmUioD,  boafc  o(  «mIjb*  hT,  48T— 

4SB 
EnfiifthaBoir  Lnd,  96S,  IS3 

Bo^  a  tnr,  4SS 

Bogen,  H^  nfand  b^  93  a. 

Beam  jnemtaa,  itata  of  tlw  Jin 

under,  39S,  S93 
B<Dnni,cpMl*l(itli*,aailjnie(4S4 — 

466 
Bonl  ud  damntic  (coHoy   of  Uu 

HAmn,  970-473 
Both,  bgok  ^  analjBi  c(  408 


SABBATH,  the,  MS 
Eabbatiod  Jtmr,  tbt,  308,  346 
Siered    placa,    319  —  330;     perwos, 

331  —  3371     things,    337  —  341; 

times   and  teawma,  341 — 347;    ub- 

ligatims  and  dntin,  347 — 352 
StcriScea  of  the  Belnvnii,  337—340. 

See  Ofleiinga. 
Saddnceo,  ■  Jewiib  HCt,  accoaat  cf 

their  liae  and  tenele,  355 
Salntitico,  foniu  of,  367,  368 

Samaritan  Pentatench,    IIT;     manii- 
KTipUoT,  195.  136;  Tenions  of.  13G 
of,  125,  126,  356; 


D  Gtiiiii 


,327 


Samnel,  hii  apponince  l< 

booke  of,  *naljBi>of.4a9,  410 
Sanhedrim,  a  Jewlih  council,  294 
Scholiaati  and  gloisograpbera,  164,  165 
Scope  of  an  iai|ii«d  wriler  to  be  inna- 

tigated,  179,  180 
Scott,  T.,  fail  comroentirj  cited,  423 
SrODrging,  a  paDittuntnt,  303 
Scritws  KDd  lawjen,  notice  of,  35G 
Scripture,  the  proof  of  ita  genainenni 
wid  authenticity  twolijid,  9,  6;  whe- 
ther any  boi^  of  it  liKl,   15^ — 17; 
teatinonica  to  troth  of  facts  recordni 
thei«D   from  ooina,    JScc.,    28  —  S3; 
its    doctrinaa     and     precepta    Dot 
deriied  by   men,  72,   73;  teslimoay 
to  it  fnm  the  faarmoDy  of  its  difierml 
pacta,   94  :    fnim    iti    pmerrBtina. 
94,  95  i    from  ita  tendency  to  po- 
mota  the  bapfineo  of  mankind,  95 


QE:<£11AL  index  of  lUTIEItS. 


— 9S;  Tuims  Dima  nf,  113,  113| 
inter|)n)mti<ia  of,  1 55,  &c. ;  liiTCSllgii- 
tionof  the  aenuDr,  lGS,&c;  diatinc- 
llon  betncen  what  il  ujs  imd  itlist 
i>  »id  in  il,  !43,  244 

Snuons  of  the  Holj  Und,  359— SGI 

Jj«rs,  Jewish,  354—357 

Sed.irim,  MclioDi  in  the  Hebreir  ScHp- 
liins,  1 13 

ScUli  eipluned,  420 

Sei^nacherib,  Ilia  death,  SSS  it. 

Senu  a  Scripture,  definol,  156;  ioTeii- 
lij,'«tion  rf  it,  168,  ic!  literal  or 
pmmmiti™!.  169;  tropio]  or  fipi- 
latiie,  170;  gnmnuillco-hiatoricsl, 
170;  forma  of  the  mediate,  a^nritiul, 
DC  injatiMl,  no,  171;  moral  of 
Kacit  objectioDibla,  171,  173  ;  u 
■Iw)  the  tbeoi7  of  the  RomaniBU.  who 
tVlttH  no  uthtr  than  that  which  Iha 
cliareh  hcildB,'IT3, 174;  aodthenotion 
that  the  iutenial  word  ia  a  crilerioa 
fur  it,  1 74  ;  and  alao  the  patting 
tvei7  leitM  on  Soipture  thai  the 
noids  will  bear,  ibid. 

Septmigint  TenioD  of  the  OM  Tettameat, 
7 ;  scCDnnt  of  lU  txtng  nude,  133 — 
136;  ilandard  editiouofiE,  13G 

Shaftesbury,  Lonl,  hi«  argmnent  agaiiuC 
the  doctrine  of  futors  rewarda  and 
puniilimenta,  BI,  83 

Slieminith  explained,  430 

Sljpplierd  kings  of  Kgypt,  tn&nonj 
from  a  mnniniy  to  tliem,  38 

Slietr-bnad,  335,  336.  340 

Shiggalon  nplained,  430 


Sicariy  whence  Iheii  name,  357 

Siloani,  pool  of,  3G5 

Slarer;,  nmoDf-  the  HibiEwa,3G5— 367 ; 

among  the  Gneka  ud  Romana,  367 
SliiTeg,  how  acqairtd,  366;  treatment 

of,  ibid. ;  Hebrew  were  releaaed  M  the 

jubilee,  347,  3G6,  3S7 
Slavonic    fenuoQ    of     Sciiptare,    143, 

144 
Slijing  with  Ihe  award,  ft  puniibment, 

304,  SOS 
Smith,  J.,  hia  Vojaf^e  and  Shipwnck  o( 

St.  Pinl  died,  33,  33 


TAX 
Sodom  and  Gomorrab,  altestationB  to  Ibe 

bietorj  of  their  deatruclion,  34 
Song  of  Solomnn,  notice  and  analTiii  of 

it,  433,  424 
Spanish  Tcralona  of  Sctiptnre,  145 
SpiritnalBenaeofScriplnre,  170;  apiri- 

tnalinterpretalion,  SIS— 2I7icriter)k 

aflbeapiritnal  meaning,  SIS,  317 
Spiritnaliam.  93 
iTi'xoi,  or  linee,  in  lie  Xow  TealameD^ 


ent,  3 


laws  respecting,  313: 

bow  nituraliud,  Slid. 
Stuart,  C.   i:.,  his  Teitual   Criticism 

noticed,  122 
Stuart,  Prof.  U.,  died,  403,  473 
Sahject-matter,  to  be  considered  for  ■ 

right  underalandtng  of  Scripture,  1 74, 

17S 
Subscriptions   to    the    epetles,    of    no 

autboritj,  116 
Suaanns  (apcciyphal),  hialory  of,  435, 

448 
Sfmbola,  231 ;  interpreting  of.  331,  222 
S/mmachna,  hii  Greek  vendoa  of  ilie 

Old  Tealament,  136 
Synagogue,  the  great,  7 
Synagoeues,   account    of,    32S — 330; 

officers  of  them, 329;  serrices,  329, 

330;    caitiDg    out   of  peraona  fiom 

them,  330 
Sjoecdoclie,  a  Ggun  of  apetcfa,  210 
£^riac     luiguif^e.    111;     venions    of 

Scripture,  137— 13D;    Feshitu  with 

Kcstorian  end  Karkipbenaian   recen- 

aions,  137;    CDretonitin,   137,    138; 

fhilsienian,  138;   Jeiusalein,  ibid.; 

additions  to  rosbilo,  139 


TABERNACLE,   decciiption  of  the, 
319—321 
Tabemadea,  feait  of,  344,  345 
Tebor,  mount,  239,  266,  267 
Talmud,  26;  aceonntofit,  184,  135 
Tsrtfuma,  G;  notice  of  them,  132, 1.13; 

of  important  use  in  the  inter  pre  talion 

of  Scripture,  184 
Titian,  hia  harmoay  of  the  Gapels,  115 
Taxes  mentieaed  in  Scripton,  310, 31 1 
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WOK 
Cmi  lofmaJi,  raid  fie  arartiiaiEg, 

ISS— IGS 
ri,  the  Ittd  1^,418 


a  rftht 


:t  bnA  rf.  -MS.  -U« 


inScr;^ 


icTt.  310.  nil 

Trii:i:i-h..in:!M.3l: 
Tnpn  mnj  fz^m,  li 
M.  193— 1£I9 

Tj[«.  SI7— aaSj  rilnj.  aiS;  pro- 
iJKirfBl.  Sis',  319;  hi.tori(aJ.  SJii; 
iDltrr-ivtitliun  irf.  220.  321:  llif 
»icl!e.t,  u  turh,  not  trj*,  of  Chrtl, 
»«/.:  Itniitaihxiof.Sil;  no  fimja- 
mmtBl  docirine  (.'an  be  piunnJeJ  or. 

x\iBii,aii. 


1    369 

V*o  Uiidtrt.  B^.eiM,  1S3 

im.  lai:  eluH*^  tbrai.  121;  *» 
tnntnlljef  miBDtc  chuatttr,  I2S 

VcQrtiin  Gnck  Toiwa  of  fchplllR, 
136.  13' 

Vmi«u  of  Scripliire,  131—147;  »n- 
cim,133— 144;  tnodani,  lu— 147: 
fuirpln  of  tbeir  ns*  in  iFiliu] 
c.-ilirism.   152:  tbcir  lue  (^  ida- 

Yi>w!.  niton  aiiJ  diSenni   tlcJs  cf, 

34$.  349 
Yn:~iiHTiTjkoof  Scriplurp.  I4S.  143; 

143 


WATCHES,  ot  tbe  ni^-bt,  307 
W>t»'D,  Bi>..  cilRl.  IIU.  lOS 
VCfAi,  gtneral  diruian  of  liiiw  iiiio,  21, 

SOS;  mrks  (f  Tftra,  303 
WeiKhU  •nd  mtt-nrw,  37S,  380;  U- 

blM  o(  491,  492 
Wfbb  Tcrsioii  of  Scripturt,  Ul< 

SiTiptnre,  270 
Wiw.  Willi  inccnso,  f:'mn  lo  ciimiiml" 

btfon,   tXKalioD,  296;     drunk    i' 

lhelerullti9,369,373 
Winlioi  of  iMltoMn  (npucrypiiiil  h:\k\. 

WiibinfMon.  Dr.,  died.  8  n..  92  u. 
Witaeua  to  CbmtV  MUrrwiinR,  c^v. 

curniUnns  and  charactir  of,  33 — .Vi 
WooJi  nf  I'slaliiip,  370 
WoatstOQ,  b»  iiuitttd  ttul  ChrM  ad  bl> 

r«aiT«twn  »b™1d    han  pr»«at(J 

biniself  lo  ibe  rulcre,  53 
Wordi,  no  ilitiMon  of,  in  »rKiMil  itunu. 

WTi^,lt3, 119;  uid   Ihcir  kignii- 


OSNEBAL   raOEZ   07   UATIEBS. 
WRI  Zl 


Mtion,  155,   ISS;    rula  for  uea 
tuning  th«  mnuiinf:  of,  IS7, 1S8 
Writing,  and  its  materUb,  375,  376 


XAGA,   rabled  Cilmack  tnditiiia  cC 
UiB  trunahtioii  of,  93 
Xhim,  DHst  pnUbljr   the  AiiuMns 


ETEABS  at  the  Hcbnini,  308,  309 


ZEALOTS,  a  met  or  patlj  among  lli« 
Jens,  357 
Zechnciib,  tbs  prophet,  aiuljiis  of  liis 

book,  14S,  443 
Zaphanitb,  the  pnqihet,  anilTMs  of  hb 
book,  441 


LIST 


SOME  OF  tHE  PRINCIPAL  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTUBE 
BKFXBBZD  TO  OK  IIXrSTaATKD. 


tL  19 

XT.  11 

ss. 

aSmoel. 

tU.  la- 

-IS 

FASSAOKS  BBFEBWBI)  TO  OB  ILLUSTSATED. 


EcdeuiatM. 
L    8,3     .         . 


SChnnide*. 
iuIt.    9 
zixT.  30—84 


iiT.S4 

X9L   4 
ntii.  » 


xItI.  II 

It.    6,7 
U.19 


llT. 


as 


rASUOES  BEFEBBKD  TO  OS  TUJlSt&AXESt. 


19—21 


Zcduiriall. 
i.  12, 13  . 


359, 3«0 

309 

456, 474 


vL.  19,S0. 

3S 
35 

*iii.  la 

36 

17 

U 

23—37 

26 

ix.  17          .         . 

36 

xi.    S 

39-41 

liii.  24,4S  . 

2( 

PASa&QES  BEFESHID   TO  OB  ILLrsTBlTSD. 


AA  id  tbe  Aputla. 


a — 15 

306 
161 

9    !    ; 

sei 

9 

16,  4fi7 

20 

367 

S.1 

367 

M-81 

SSI 

1 

117 

C«toni*iu. 
8,  16,  IS,  33 
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